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BEBNASa  —  REIGN     OF    SALADIN     IN     EGYPT   AND   SYBIA. 

HIS  CONQUEST  OF  JERUSALEM.  —  NAVAL  CRUSADES. RICH- 
ARD THE  FIRST  OF  ENGLAND.  — POPE  INNOCENT   THE  THIRD; 

AND    THE     FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    CRUSADES. THE    EMPEBOE 

FREDERIC  THE  SECOND.  —  LOUIS  THE  NINTH  OF  FRANCE  ; 
AND  THE  TWO  LAST  CRUSADES.  —  EXPULSION  OF  THE  LAT- 
INS   OR    FRANKS    BV    THE    MAMELUKES. 

In  a  style  less  grave  than  that  of  history,  I  should  perhaps 
compare  the  emperor  Alexius  ^  to  the  jackal,  who  is  said  to 
follow  the  Steps,  and  to  devour  the  leavings,  of  the  lion. 
Whatever  had  been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the  passage  of  the 
first  crusade,  they  were  amply  recompensed  by  the  subse- 
quent  benefits  which  he  derived  from  the  exploits  of  the 

*  Aima  Comnena  relates  her  £athet*s  conquests  in  Asia  ^Cnor, 
Alexiad,  1.  xi.  p.  321—325, 1.  xlr.  p.  419 ;  his  Cilician  war  againal 
Tancred  and  Bohemond,  p.  328—342 ;  the  war  of  Epirus,  wiHi  tedioiM 
prolixity,  L  xii.  xiii.  p.  345—406 ;  the  death  of  Bohemond,  L  x^r, 
p.  419. 
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Franks.  His  dexterity  and  vigilance  secured  their  first  con- 
quest of  Nice ;  and  from  this  threatening  station  the  Turks 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  neighborhood  of  Constanti- 
nople. While  the  crusaders,  with  blind  valor,  advanced  into 
the  midland  countries  of  Asia,  the  crafty  Greek  improved  the 
favorable  occasion  when  the  emirs  of  the  sea-coast  were  re- 
called to  the  standard  of  the  sultan.  The  Turks  were  driven 
from  the  Isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios :  the  cities  of  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  were  re* 
stored  to  the  empire,  which  Alexius  enlarged  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  the  banks  of  the  Maeander,  and  the  rocky  shores  of 
Pamphylia.  The  chuwhes  resumed  their  splendor :  the  towns 
were  rebuilt  and  fortified ;  and  the  desert  country  was  peopled 
with  colonies  of  Christians,  who  were  gently  removed  from 
the  more  distant  and  dangerous  frontier.  In  these  paternal 
cares,  we  may  forgive  Alexius,  if  he  forgot  the  deliverance 
of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but,  by  the  Latins,  he  was  stigmatized 
with  the  foul  reproach  of  treason  and. desertion.  They  had 
sworn  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  throne  ;  but  Jie  had  prom- 
ised to  assist  their  enterprise  in  person,  or,  at  least,  with  his 
troops  and  treasures :  his  base  retreat  dissolved  their  obliga- 
tions ;  and  the  sword,  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  their 
victory,  was  the  pledge  and  title  of  their  just  indepenaence. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  attempted  to  revive  his 
obsolete  claims  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  *  but  the  bor- 
ders of  Cilicia  and  Syria  were  more  recent  in  his  possession, 
and  more  accessible  to  his  arms.  The  great  army  of  the 
crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed ;  the  principality  of 
Antioch  was  left  without  a  head,  by  the  surprise  and  captivity 
of  Bohemond :  his  ransom  had  oppressed  him  with  heavy 
debt ;  and  his  Norman  followers  were  insufiicient  to  repel  the 
hostilities  of  the  Greeks^  and  Turks.  In  this  distress,  Bohe- 
mond embraced  a  magnanimous  resolution,  of  leaving  the 
defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the  faithful  Tancred ;  of 
a|?ming  the  West  against  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  of  ex- 
ecuting the  design  which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and 
example  of  his  father  Guiscard.     His  embarkation  was  clan- 


'  The  kings  of  Jerusalem  submitted,  however,  to  a  nominal  depend- 
ence, and  in  the  dates  of  their  insoriptions,  (one  U  still  legible  in  the 
^ureh  of  Bethlem,)  they  re.^pectfuHy  plttcod  bolbye  their  own  the 
name  of  the  rpigning  ci^pcror,  (Ducanjijo,  Pii^H'vtatiQn^  siwr  JoinyjU*S 
xxyii.  p.  310.) 
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destine  :  and,  if  we  may  credit  a  tale  of  tliO  princess  Anne, 
he  passed  the  hostile  sea  closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.^  But 
his  reception  in  France  was  dignified  by  the  public  applause, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter :  his  return  was 
glorious,  since  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  age  enlisted  under  his 
veteran  command  ;  and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  assembled 
from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Europe.*  The  strength  of 
Durazzo,  and  prudence  of  Alexius,  the  progress  of  famine, 
and  approach  of  winter,  eluded  hir ambitious  hopes;  and  the 
venal  confederates  were  seduced  from  his  standard.  A  treaty 
of  peace  ^  suspended  the  fears  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  were 
finally  delivered  by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom  neither 
oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers  could  appal,  nor  prosperity  could 
satiate.  His  children  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Antioch ; 
but  the  boundaries  were  strictly  defined,  the  homage  was  clear* 
ly  stipulated,  and  the  cities  of  Tarsus  and  Malmistra  were  re- 
stored-to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia, 
they  possessed  the  entire  circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the  Syriaa 
gates.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum  ^  was  separated  on 
all  sides  from  the  sea  and  their  Mussulman  brethren ;  the 
power  of  the  sultan  was  shaken  by  the  victories  and  even  the 
defeats  of  the  Franks ;  and  after  the  loss  of  Nice,  they  re- 
moved their  throne  to  Cogni  or  Iconium,  an  obscure  and  in- 


*  Anna  Comnena  adds»  that,  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  was  alnfifc 
tip  with  a  dead  cock ;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  fiarbariaa 
could  endure  the  confinement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  ii 
unknown  to  the  Latins.* 

*  *Ano  &t'Xtjgt  in  the  Byzantine  geography,  must  mean  England ; 
yet  we  are  more  credibly  informed,  that  our  Henry  L  would  not  suf* 
fer  him  to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom,  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad* 
p.  41.) 

*  The  copy  of  the  treaty  (Alexiad.  L  xiii.  p.  406 — 416)  is  an  origi- 
nal and  curious  piece,  widen  would  require,  and  might  afford,  a  good 
map  of  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

*  See,  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  De  Guignes,  (tom.  ii.  part  iL,)  the 
history  of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  collected  jErom  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The 
last  are  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  affairs  of  Bourn, 


♦  The  Greek  writers,  in  general,  Zonaras,  p.  2,  303,  and  Glycas,  p.  334» 
agree  in  this  story  with  the  princess  Anne,  except  in  the  absurd  addition 
of  the  dead  cock.  Ducange  has  already  quoted  some  instances  where  a 
similar  stratagem  had  been  adopted  by  Norman  princes.  On  this  author- 
ity Wilken  inclines  to  believe  the  fact.    Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  —  M. 
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land  town  above  three  hundred  miles  from  ConstantiiiopieJ 
Instead  of  trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Comnenian  princes 
waged  an  ofiensive  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  first  cru- 
sade prevented  the  fall  of  Uie  declining  empire. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  three  great  emigrations  marched  by 
knd  from  the  West  to  the  relief,  of  Palestine.  The  soldiers 
and  pilgrims  of  Lombardy,  France,  and  Germany  were  ex- 
<jited  by  the  estample  and  success  of  the  first  crusade.^  Forty- 
fi^t  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
emperor,  and  the  French  king,  Conrad  the  Third  and  Louis 
^  Seventh,  undertook  the  second  crusade  to  support  the  fall- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Latins.®  A  grand  division  of  the  third 
orusade  was  led  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Baiterossa,^^  who 
sympathized  with  his  brothers  of  France  and  England  in  the 
common  loss  of  Jerusalem.  These  three  expeditions  may  be 
compared  in  their  resemblance  of  the  greatness  of  numbers, 
their  passage  through  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  nature  and 
event  of  their  Turkish  warfare,  and  a  brief  parallel  may  save 
fte  repetition  of  a  tedious  narrative.  However  splendid  it 
saay  seem,  a  regular  story  of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the 
perpetual  return  of  the  same  causes  and  effects ;  and  the 
frequent  attempts  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  would  appear  so  many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies 
of  the  original. 

"*  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon*  and  by  Strabo, 
with  the  ambi^ous  title  of  KafionoXtt,  (Cellarius,  torn.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Yet  St.  Paul  found  in  that  place  a  multitude  (7tXrj6og)  of  Jews  and 
Goitiies.  Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunifcth,  it  is  described  as  a 
great  city,  with  a  river  and  gardens,  three  leagues  from  tiie  mountains, 
and  decorated  (I  know  not  why)  with  Plato^  tomb,  (Abulfcda,  tabuL 
aETii.  p.  303,  vers.  Reiske ;  and  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens 
from  i))n  Said.) 

«  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena, 
Alexias,  1.  xL  p.  331,  &c.,  and  liie  yiiith  book  of  Albert  Aquensis.) 

•  For  the  second  crusade,  of  Conrad  in.  and  Louis  VII.,  see 
Waiiam  of  Tvre,  (L  xvi.  c.  18—29,)  Otho  of  Frisingen,  (1.  i.  c.  34—45, 
69,  60,)  Matthew  JParis,  (ffist.  Major,  p.  68,)  Struvius,  (Corpus  Hist. 
Germanic®,  p.  372,  373,)  Scriptores  Rerum  Francicanim  k  Duchesne, 
torn.  iy. ;  Nicetas,  in  Vit.  Manuel,  1.  i.  c.  4,  5,  6,  p.  41—48 ;  Cinna- 
mos,  1.  iL  p.  41—49. 

10  For  the  third  crusade*  of  Frederie  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in 
Isaac.  Angel.  1.  ii.  c.  3—8,  p.  257—266.  Stniv.  (Corpus.  Hist.  Germ, 
p.  414,)  and  two  historians,  who  probably  were  spectators,  Tagino, 
(in  Scriptor.  Freher.  torn.  i.  p.  406—416,  edit.  Struv.,)  and  the  Anon- 
ymus  de  Expeditione  Asiatic^  Fred.  I.  (in  Canisii  Antiq.  Lection, 
torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  498—526,  edit.  Bi^mage.) 
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I.  Of  the  swarms  dmt  so  closely  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
first  pilgrims,  the  chiefs  were  equal  in  rank,  though  unequal 
in  fame  and  merit,  to  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  fellow- 
adventurers.  At  their  head  were  displayed  the  banners  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and  Aquitain  ;  the  first  a  descend- 
ant of  Hbgh  Capet,  the  second,  a  fkther  of  the  Brunswick 
line :  the  archbishop  of  Blilan,  a  temporal  prince,  transported, 
for  the  benefit  ci  the  Turks,  the  treasures  and  ornaments 
of  his  church  and  palace ;  and  the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh 
the  Ghreat  and  Stephen  of  Charlres,  returned  to  consummate 
their  unfinished  vow.  The  huge  and  disorderly  bodies  of  their 
foUowers  moved  forward  in  two  columns ;  and  if  the  first  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  second 
'  might  posdbly  amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hun* 
dr^  thousand  foot^^*  The  armies  of  the  second  crusade 
might  have  claimed  the  conquest  of  Asia ;  the  nobles  of  France 
and  Germany  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  dieir  sover- 
eigns ;  and  both  the  rank  and  personal  characters  of  Conrad 
and  Louis  gave  a  dignity  to  their  cause,  and  a  discipline  to 
their  force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected  from  the  feuda- 
tory chiefs.  The  cavalry  of  the  emperor,  and  that  of  the 
king,  was  each  composed  of  seventy  thousand  knights,  and  their 
imnMBdiate  attendants  in  the  field ;  ^^  and  if  the  light-armed 
troops,  the  peasant  infantry,  the  women  and  children,  the 
priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously  excluded,  the  full  account 
will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  four  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  West,  from  Borne  to  Britain,  was  called  into  actbn ;  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed  the  summons  of  Conrad ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  strait  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  afler  a  tale 
of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from  the  endless  and  for- 


"  Anne,  wlio  states  these  later  swarms  at  40,000  horse  and  100,000 
foot,  calls  them.  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  t»:othero  of 
Planders.  The  Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  familieSf 
tnd  possessions  of  the  Latin  princes. 

"  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Pans,  reckcm  70,000  Iwicati  in 
each  of  the  armies. 


•  It  was  this  army  of  piU^ml,  the  first  body  of  which  was  headed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Milan  and  Count  Albert  of  Blandras,  which  set  forth  on 
the  wild,  yet,  with  a  more  disciplined  army,  not  impolitic,  enterprise  of 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the  Mohometan  power,  by  attacking  the  sultan  in 
Bagdad.  For  their  adventures  and  fate,  see  Wilken,  Tol.  ii.  p.  120,  &c.,  or 
Michaud,  book  It.  —  M. 
1* 
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nidable  computation.^^  In  the  third  crusade,  as  the  French 
and  English  preferred  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  host  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  less  numerous.  Fifteen 
thousand  knights,  and  as  many  squires,  were  the  flower  of  the 
German  chivalry:  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred 
diousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the  emperor  in  the  plains 
of  Himgary ;  and  af^er  such  repetitions,  .we  shall  no  longer 
be  startled  at  the  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  which  credu- 
lity has  ascribed  to  this  last  emigration.^^  Such  extravagant 
reckonings  prove  only  the  astonishment  of  contemporaries ; 
but  their  astonishment  most  strongly  bears  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  an  enormous,  though  indefinite,  multitude.  The 
Greeks  might  applaud  their  superior  knowledge  (^  the  arts 
and  stratagems  of  war,  but  they  confessed  the  strength  and 
courage  of  the  French  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  of  the  Grer- 
mans ;  '*  and  the  strangers  are  described'  as  an  iron  race,  of 
gigantic  stature,  who  darted  fire  from  their  eyes,  and  spilt 
blood  like  water  on  the  ground.  Under  the  banners  of  Con* 
rad,  a  troop  of  females  rode  in  the  attitude  and  armor  of  men ; 
and  the  chief  of  these  Amazons,  from  her  gilt  spurs  and 
buskins,  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Golden-footed  Dame. 

II.  The  numbers  and  character  of  the  strangers  was  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  effeminate  Greeks,  and  the  sentiment 
of  fear  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  hatred.     This  aversion  was 

"  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamus,  (lvi«i'»J- 
Morra  ftvqladtg,)  and  confirmed  by  Odo  de  Dioguo  apud  Ducange  ad 
Cimuunnm,  widi  the  more  precise  sum  of  900,556.  Why  must  iJieie- 
Ibre  the  version  and  comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient 
reckoning  of.  90,000  ?  Does  not  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  (Pantheon,  p.  xix. 
in  Muratori,  t(mi.  viL  p.  462)  exclaim  ? 

——  Nnrocrnm  si  poscere  qusras, 
Millia  millena  militia  agmen  erat. 

**  This  extravagant  account  is  given  by  Albert  of  Stade,  (apud 
Stmvium,  p.  414  ;\  my  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viter- 
bo, Arnold  of  Lubeck,  apud  erindem,  and  Bernard  Thesaur.  (c.  169, 
p.  804.)  The  original  writers  are  silent.  The  Mahometans  gave  him 
200,000,  or  260,000,  men,  (Bohadin,  in  "Vit.  Saladin,  p.  110.) 

**  I  must  olwerve,  that,  in  the  second  and  third  crusades,  the  sub- 
jects of  Conrad  and  Frederic  are  styled  by  the  Greeks  and  Orientals 
Alamanni.  The  Lechi  and  Tzechi  of  Cinnamus  are  the  Poles  and 
Bohemians ;  and  it  is  for  the  French  that  he  reserves  the  ancient  appel- 
lation<K)f  Germans.    Ho  likewise  names  the  Bqimoi,  or  BQitavroi,^ 


*  He  names  both —  Bflm»t  re  koI  Bf>traiW.  —  M 
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suspended  or  softened  by  the  apprehension  of  liie  l\irkish 
power ;  and  the  inrectives  of  the  Latins  will  not  bias  our 
more  candid  belief,  that  the  emperor  Alexius  dissembled  their 
insolence,  eluded  their  hostilities,  counselled  their  rashness, 
and  opened  to  their  ardor  the  road  of  pilgrimage  and  con* 
quest.  But  when  the  Turks  had  been  driven  from  Nico  and 
the  sea-coast,  when  the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded 
the  distant  saltans  of  Gogni,  they  felt  with  purer  indignation 
the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the  western  Barbarians,  who 
violated  the  majesty,  and  en<faingered  the  safety,  of  the  em* 
pire.  The  second  and  third  cnj»ades  were  uncksrtaken  under 
the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  and  Isaac  Angelus.  Of  the 
former,  the  passions  were  alwa3rs  impetuous,  and  often  mal- 
evolent ;  and  the  natoral  union  of  a  cowardly  and  a  mischiev* 
ous  temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter,  who,  without  merit 
or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant,  and  occupy  his  throne.  It 
was  secretly,  and  perhaps  tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and 
people  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  pilgrims,  by 
every  species  of  injury  and  oppression ;  and  their  want  of 
prudence  and  discipline  continually  afforded  the  pretence  or 
the  opportunity.  The  Western  monarchs  had  stipulated  a 
safe  passage  and  fair  pnarket  in  the  country  of  their  Christian 
brethren ;  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  oaths  and  hostages ; 
and  the  poorest  soldier  of  Fredericks  army  was  furnished 
with  three  marks  of  silver  to  defray  his  expenses  on  the 
road.  But  every  engagement  was  violated  by  treachery  and 
injustice ;  and  the  complaints  of  the  L  itins  are  attested  by 
the  honest  confession  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to 
prefer  truth  to  his  country.*^  Instead  of  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, the  gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
closely  barred  against  the  crusaders ;  and  the  scanty  pittance 
of  food  was  let  down  in  baskets  from  the  walls.  Experience 
or  foresight  might  excuse  this  timid  jealousy ;  but  the  com- 
mon duties  of  humanity  prohibited  the  mixture  of  chalk,  or 
6ther  poisonous  ingredients,  in  the  bread ;  and  should  Manuol 
be  acquitted  of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coining 
base  money  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  pilgrims.  In 
every  step  of  their  march  they  were  stopped  or  misled  :  the 
governors  had  private  orders  to  fortify  the  passes  and  break 

"  Nicetas  was  a  child  at  the  second  cnuade,  but  in  the  third  he 
eommanded  against  the  Franks  the  important  post  of  Philippopolis. 
Cinnamus  is  imected  with  national  prejudice  and  prida. 
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down  the  bridges  against  them :  the  stxaggierB  were  pHhiged 
and  murdered :  the  soldiers  and  horses  were  pierced  in  the 
woods  by  arrows  from  an  inyisibie  hand ;  the  sick  were  burnt 
in  their  beds ;  aivi  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gibbets 
along  the  highways.  These  injuries  exasperated  the  cham* 
pions  of  the  cross,  who  were  not  endowed  with  erangdical 
patience  ;  and  the  Byzantine  princes,  who  bad  provoked  the 
unequal  conflict,  promoted  the  emlMirkation  and  march  of 
these  formidable  guests.  On  the  verge  of  the  Ttifkish  fron- 
tier Barbarossa  spared  the  guilty  Philadelphia,^^  rewarded 
the  hospitable  Laodicea,  and  depbred  the  hard  necessity 
that  hod  stained  his  8wc»rd  with  any  drops  of  Chrintian  blood. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  monarchs  of  Germany  and 
France,  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  was  exposed  to  an  anxious 
trial.  They  might  boast  that  on  the  first  interview  the  seat 
of  Louis  was  a  low  stool,  be»de  the  throne  of  Manuel ;  ^^  but 
no  sooner  had  the  French  king  transported  hb  army  beyond 
the  Bosphorus,  than  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  second  confer- 
ence, unless  his  brother  would  meet  him  on  e<{ual  terms, 
either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad  uid  Frederic,  the 
ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and  more  difficult :  like  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constandne,  they  styled  themselves  emperors  of 
the  Romans  ;^^  and  firmly  maintained  ^e  punty  of  their 
title  and  ctignity.  The  first  of  these  representatives  of 
Charlemagne  would  only  ccmverse  with  Manuel  on  Imraeback 
in  the  open  field;  the  second,  by  passing  the  Hellespont 
rather  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view  of  Constantino- 
ple and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor^  who  had  been  crowned 
at  Rome,  was  reduced  in  the  Greek  epistles  to  the  humble 
appellation  of  Rex^  or  prince,  of  the  Aleraamii ;  and  the 


'^  The^conduct  of  the  Philadelphiaiis  is  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while 
the  anonymous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen, 
(culpft  nostrA.)  SBstory  would  be  pleasant,  if  we  were  embarrassed 
only  by  $wh  eontrBdicttoiis.  It  is  likewise  from  Nioetas,  thi^  w^ 
learn  the  pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

^'  X&a/tuXij  tdoa,  which  Cinnamus  translates  into  Iiatin  by  the 
word  StlXtor.  Bucange  works  very  hard  to  save  his  king  and  coun- 
try from  such  ignominy,  (sur  Joinvule,  dissertat.  xxrii.  p.  317 — 320.) 
Zx>uis  afterwards  insisted  on  a  meeting  in  mari  ex  tequo,  ne^  &l  eqmo, 
according  to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 

•"  Ego  Komanorum  imperator  sum,  ille  Komaniorum,  (Anonym. 
Canis.  p.  612,)  The  public  and  historical  style  of  the  Greeks  was 
P/,| . . .  princspa.  Yet  Cinnamus  owns,  that  ^Junt^u-rmq  is  synony- 
mous to  BaatXwi. 
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vain  and  feeble  Angelus  ai^ted  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rtntm 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  monarcl^  of  the  age.  While 
they  vbwed  with  hatred  and  suspicion  the  Latin  pilgrims, 
the  Greek  emperors  maintained  a  strict,  .though  secret,  alli- 
ance with  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Isaac  Angelus  eom* 
plained,  that  by  his  frieikbhip  for  the  great  Saladin  he  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Franks  ;  and  a  mosque  was  fbmdl- 
ed  at  Cons^ntinople  for  the  public  exercise  of  the  religioft 
of  Malwmet^o 

IIL  The  swarms  that  followed  the  first  crusade  were  de^ 
strayed  in  Anatolia  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  Turkirii 
arrows ;  and  the  princes  only  escaped  with  some  squadrons 
of  horse  lo  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgrimage.  A  just 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  their  knowledge  and  humanity ;  of 
their  knowled^,  from  the  design  of  subduing  Persia  and 
Chorasem  in  their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  *  of  their  humanity,  from 
the  massacre  of  the  Chrktian  people,  a  friendly  city,  who 
came  out  to  meet  them  with  palms  and  crosses  in  their  Imnds. 
The  arms  of  Conrad  and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and  impm- 
dent ;  but  the  event  of  the  second  crusade  was  still  mors 
rcdnous  to  Christendom ;  and  the  Greek  Manuel  is  accused  by 
lus  own  snb^ts  of  giving  seasonable  intelligence  to  the  sultan, 
and  treacherous  guides  to  the  Latin  princes.  Instead  of 
crushing  the  common  foe,  by  a  double  attack  at  the  same 
time  but  on  different  sides,  the  Germans  were  urged  by  emu« 
lation,  and  the  French  were  retarded  by  jealousy.  Louis  had 
scarcely  passed  the  Bosphorus  when  he  was  met  by  the  return- 
ing  emperor,  who  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in 
glorious,  but  unsuccessful,  actions  on  the  banks  of  the  Msean* 
der.  The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival  hasteucd  the 
retreat  of  Conrad :  t  the  desertion  of  his  independent  vassals 

*^  In  the  Bpistles  of  Irniocent  IIL,  (xiii  p.  184,)  and  the  History  of 
Bohadin,  (p*  129,  130,)  see  the  views  of  a  pope  and  a  cadhi  on  this 
singular  toleration. 

*  This  was  the  design  of  the  pilgrims  under  the  archbishop  of  Milan. 
See  note,  p.  102.  —  M. 

t  Conrad  had  adranced  with  part  of  his  army  alcgig  a  central  road,  be- 
tween  that  on  the  coast  and  that  which  led  to  Iconium.  He  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  his  army  destroyed  without  a  battle.  Wilken,  vol. 
iii.  p.  165.  Michaud,  yol.  ii.  p.  156.  Conrad  advanced  again  with  Louis  as 
far  as  Ephesns,  and  from  thence,  at  the  invitation  of  Manuel,  returned  to 
Constantinople.  It  was  Louis  who,  at  the  passage  of  the  Mceander,  was 
engaged  in  a  "  glorious  action."  Wilken,  vol.  iii.  p.  179.  Michaud,  vol. 
ii.  p.  i60.     Gibbon  followed  Nicetas.  —  M. 
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reduced  him  to  his  hereditary  troops ;  and  he  borrowed  some 
Greek  vessels  to  execute  by  sea  the  pilgrimage  of  Palestine. 
Without  studying  the  lessons  of  experience,  or  the  nature  of 
-the  war,  the  king  of  France  advanced  through  the  same 
eoantry  to  a  similar  fate.  The  vanguard,  which  bore  the  royal 
banner  and  the  oriflamme  of  St.  Denys,^!  had  doubled  thoiJr 
march  witli  rash  and  inconsiderate  speed  ;  and  the  rear,  whic^ 
the  king  commanded  in  person,  no  longer  found  their  com* 
panions  in  the  evening  camp.  In  darkness  and  disorder,  they 
were  encompassed,  assaulted,  and  overwhelmed,  by  the 
innumerable  host  of  Turks,  who,  in  the  art  of  war,  were  su- 
perior to  the  Christians  of  the  twelfth  century.*  Louis,  who 
climbed  a  tree  in  the  general  discomfiture,  was  saved  by  his 
own  valor  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adversaries ;  and  witn  the 
dawn  of  day  he  escaped  alive,  but  almost  alone,  to  the  camp 
of  the  vanguard.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his  expedition  by 
land,  he  was  rejoiced  to  shelter  the  relics  of  his  army  in  the 
friendly  seaport  of  Satalia.  From  thence  he  embfiiiied  for 
Antioch  ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of  Greek  vessels, 
that  they  could  only  afford  room  for  his  knights  and  nobles ; 
and  the  plebeian  crowd  of  infantry  was  lef\  to  perish  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pamphylian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the  king 
embraced  and  wept  at  Jerusalem ;  their  martial  trains,  the 
remnant  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the  Christian  pow« 
en  of  Syria,  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
effort  of  the  second  crusade.  Conrad  and  Louis  embftriced 
for  Europe  with  the  personal  fame  of  piety  and  courage ;  but 
the  Orientals  had  braved  these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Frainks, 
widi  whose  names  and  military  forces  tiiey  had  been  so  often 


'*  As  counts  of  Vexin,  the  kings  of  France  were  the  vassals  and 
advocates  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  The  saint* s  peculiar  banner, 
which  they  received  from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form,  and  a 
red  or  flaming  color.  The  oriflainm$  a|^>eared  at  the  head  of  the 
French  armies  firom  the  xiith  to  the  xvth  century,  (Ducange  sot 
Joinville,  Dissert,  xviii.  p.  244 — 263.) 


*  They  descended  the  heights  to  a  beautiful  valley  which  lay  beneath 
them.  The  Turks  seised  the  heights  which  sCTSrated  the  two  divisioitt 
of  the  artny.  The  modem  historians  represent  differently  the  act  to  whMi 
Louis  owed  his  safety,  which  Gibbon  has  described  by  the  undignified 
phrase,  "  he  climbed  a  tree."  According  to  Michaud,  vol.  ii.  p.  lo4,  the 
king  i^t  upon  a  rock,  with  his  back  against  a  tree ;  according  to  Wxlken, 
voL  iu.,  he  dragged  himself  up  to  the  top  of  the  rock  by  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  and  continued  to  defend  himself  till  nightfall.  —  M. 
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lineatesed.^     Perhaps  diey  had  atyi  more  to  fear  horn  tlia 

^retefaa  genias  of  Frederic  the  Firat,  who  in  his  youth  had 

aerved  in  Asia  under  his  uncle  CoDiad.    Forty  campaigoa  in 

Germany  and  Italy  had  taught  Barbarosaa  to  command ;  and 

his  soldiers,  eren  the  princes  oi  the  empsre,  were  aocuslomed 

smder  his  reign  to  obey.    As  soon  as  he  lo^  ttf^tof  Philadel* 

^lia  and  Laodicea,  the  la^  cities  of  the  Greek  frontier^  \m 

plunged  into  the  salt  and  barren  desert,  a  land  (says  the  his^ 

tman)  of  horror  and  tribulation.^   Daring  twenty  days^  every 

step  of  his  hunting  and  sickly  march  was  besieged  by  the  in* 

aomerable  (lordes  of  Tuikmans,^  whose  numbers  and  f\irf 

seemed  ai^  each  defeat  to  multiply  and  inflame.    The  em- 

perer  continued  to  struggle  and  to  sufier ;  and  such  was  the 

measure  of  bis  calamities,  that  when  he  reached  the  gates  ai 

fconium,  no  more  than  one  thousand  knights  were  able  to  serv« 

on  horseback.     By  a  sudden  and  resolute  assault  he  defeated 

tbe  guards,  and  stormed  the  capital  of  the  sultan,^  who  hum* 

bly  sued  for  pardon  and  peace.    The  road  was  now  opeS) 

and  Frederic  advanced  in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  was 

unfortunately  drowned  in  a  petty  torrent  of  Cilicia.^    Ths 

temsdnder  d  his  Germans  was  consumed  by  sickness  and  do* 

sertioa ;  imd  the  emperor's  son  expired  with  the  greatest  part 

of  his  Swabian  vassals  at  the  siege  of  Acre.     Among  the 

Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Frederic  Barbaroesa 


^  The  original  French  histories  of  the  second  crusade  are  the  Gesta 
Ludovici  VII.  published  in  the  ivth  volume  of  Duchesne's  collection. 
The  same  v^ume  contains  many  original  letters  of  tiie  king,  of  Suger 
his  minister,  &c.,  the  best  documents  of  authentic  history. 

*^  Terram  horroris  et  salsuginis,  terram  siccam  sterilem,  inamoenam* 
Anonym.  Canis.  p.  517.    The  emphatic  language  of  a  sufferer. 

**  Gens  innumera,  sylvestris,  indomita,  praedones  sine  ductore.  The 
sultan  of  Cogni  might  sincerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat  Anonym. 
Cams.  p.  517,  51S. 

*  See,  in  the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Collection  of  Canisiusi 
Tagino,  and  Bohadin,  (Vit.  Saladin.  p.  119,  120,)  the  ambiguous  con- 
duct of  Kilidge  Arslan,  sultan  of  Cogni,  who  hated  and  teaxed  both 
Saladin  and  ^ederic. 

"  The  desire  of  comparing  two  great  men  has  tempted  many  wri- 
ters to  drown  Frederic  in  the  River  Cydnus,  in  which  Alexander  so 
imprudently  bathed,  (Q.  Curt.  1.  uL  c.  4,  5.)  But,  from  the  march  of 
the  emperoK,  I  ratiier  judge,  that  his  Sal^h  is  the  Calycadnus,  a 
stream  of  lees  fame,  but  of  a  longer  eourse.* 


*  It  is  now  called  the  Girama :  its  course  is  described  in  M'Donald  Kin* 
neir's  Travels.  —  M. 
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c0tiM  <Mily  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Lesser  Ask ;  yet  ewtm 
their  success  was  a  warning ;  and  in  the  last  and  mort  expe^ 
fienced  age  of  the  crusades,  every  nation  preferred  the  sea  to 
the  toils  wad  perils  of  an  inland  expedition.^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  is  a  natural  and  simple 
event,  while  hope  was  fresh,  danger,  untried,  and  enterprise 
congeniat  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  the  obstinate  perse- 
verance of  Europe  may  indeed  excite  our  pity  and  admi- 
ration; that  no  instruction  should  have  been  drawn  from 
constant  and  adverse  experience ;  that  the  same  confidence 
should  have  repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures ;  that 
six  succeeding  generations  should  have  rushed  headlong  down 
the  precipice  that  was  open  before  them ;  and  that  men  of 
every  condition  should  have  staked  their  public  and  private 
fortunes  on  the  desperate  adventure  of  possessing  or  recover- 
ing a  tombstone  two  thousand  miles  from  their  country.  In 
a  period  of  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont,  each 
spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim 
warriors  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  seven 
great  armaments  or  crusades  were  excited  by  some  impend- 
ing or  recent  calamity:  the  naticms  were  moved  by  the 
authority  of  their  pontifis,  and  the  example  of  their  kings : 
their  zeal  was  kindled,  and  their  reason  was  silenced,  by  the 
voice  of  their  holy  orators ;  and  among  these,  Bernard,^  the 
monk,  or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honorable  place.* 
About  eight  years  before  the  first  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Burgundy ;  at  the  age  of  three- 

^  Marinus  Sanntiis,  A.  D.  1321,  lays  it  down  as  a  precept,  Quod 
stolus  ecclesise  per  terrain  nullatenus  est  ducenda.  He  resolves,  by 
the  divine  aid,  the  objection,  or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  crusade, 
(Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  ii.  pars  ii.  c.  i.  p.  37.) 

*  The  most  authentic  information  of  St.  Bernard  must  be  drawn 
fifom  his  own  writings,  published  in  a  correct  edition  by  P^re  Ma- 
biUon,  and  reprinted  at  Venice,  1750,  in  six  volumes  in  foUo.  What- 
ever friendship  could  recollect,  or  superstition  could  add,  is  contained 
in  the  two  lives,  by  his  disciples,  in  the  vith  volume  :  whatever 
learning  and  criticism  could  ascertain,  may  be  found  in  the  prefaces 
of  the  Benedictine  editor. 


*  Gibbon,  whose  account  of  the  crusades  is  perhaps  the  least  aceurats 
and  satisfactory  chapter  in  his  History,  has  here  failed  in  that  luoid  ar* 
rangement,  which  in  general  gives  perspicuity  to  his  most  condensed  and 
crowded  narratives.  He  has  unaccountably,  and  to  the  great  perplexity 
of  the  reader,  placed  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  after  the  second  ora« 
Bade,  fo  which  it  led.  — M. 
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ancl-tweDty  he  buried  himself  in  the  mooastery  of  C^toavs, 
then  in  the  primitive  fervor  of  the  inttkution;  at  thevfid  df 
two  years  he  led  forth  her  thinT  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the 
valley  of  Clairvaux  ^  in  Champagne ;  and  was  ccmtent,  tSi 
the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station  of  abbot  of  hk 
own  community.  A  philosophic  age  has  abolished,  with  too 
liberal  and  indiscriminate  disdain,  the  homnv  of  these  spirit- 
ual heroes.  The  meanest  among  them  are  distingui^ied  by 
some  energies  of  the  mind ;  they  were  at  least  supericnr  to 
their  votaries  and  disciples ;  and,  in  the  race  of  superrtiti<ni, 
they  attained  the  prize  for  which  such  numbers  eontended. 
In  speech,  in  writing,  in  action,  Bernard  stood  high  above  hki 
rivals  and  contemporaries;  his  compositions  are  not  devoid 
of  wit  and  eloquence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  as 
much  reason  aiid  humanity  as  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
character  of  a  saints  In  a  secular  life,  he  would  have  shared 
the  seventh  part  of  a  private  inheritance ;  by  a  vow  of  pov* 
erty  and  penance,  by  closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible 
world,^  by  the  refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  abbot 
of  Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  the  founder 
(^  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.  Princes  and  ponttfl^ 
trembled  at  the  freedom  of  his  apostolical  censures :  France, 
England,  and  Milan,  consulted  and  obeyed  his  judgment  in  a 
schism  of  the  church :  the  debt  was  repaid  by  the  gratitude 
of  Innocent  the  Second;  and  his  successor,  Eugenius  the 
'  Third,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard.  It 
was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  crusade  that  he  shone 
as  the  missionary  and  prophet  of  God,  who  called  the  nations 


^  Clairvaux,  soxnained  tlie  Valley  of  Absynth,  is  situate  among  ths 
woods  near  Bair  sur  Aube  in  Champagne.  St.  Bernard  would  blush 
at  the  pomp  of  the  church  and  monastery ;  he  would  ask  fw  the 
library,  and  I  know  not  whether  he  would  be  much  edified  by  a  tun 
of  800  muids,  (914  1-7  hogsheads,)  which  ahnost  rivals  that  of  Hei« 
delberg,  (Melanges  tir6s  d'une  Grande  Biblioth^ue,  tdm.  zlvi.  p. 
15—20.) 

w  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  i"»*,  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  1232.  Vit.  ii^*, 
c  16,  No.  4k6,  p.  1383)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  his  pious  apa- 
thy. Juxta  lacum  etiam  Lausannensem  totius  diei  itinere  pergens, 
penitus  non  attendit  aut  se  videre  non  vidit.  Cum  enim  vespers 
£ieto  de  eodem.  lacd  socii  colloquerentur,  interrogabat  eos  ubi  lacos 
ille  eeset ;  et  mirati  sunt  universL  To  admire  or  despise  St.  Bernard 
as  he  ought,  the  reader,  like  myself  shotdd  have  before  the  windows 
of  his  library  the  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 
VOL.   VI.  2 
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to  die  deibnce  of  his  holy  sepulchre.'^  At  the  parlnmeal  df 
Vezetoij  he  spoke  before  the  kiBg ;  and  Louis  the  Seventh, 
with  his  nobles,  reoeived  tlieir  crosses  from  his  hand.  The 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  then  marched  to  the  less  easy  conquest  of 
the  emperor  Conrad :  *  a  phlegmatic  people,  igncnrant  of  fail 
language,  was  transported  by  the  pathetic  vehemence  of  his 
tone  and  gestures;  and  his  progress,  Arom  Conslanoe  to 
Cologne,  was  the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  zeal.  Bernard 
applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depopulation  of  Europe; 
aiffirms  that  cities  and  castles  were  emptied  of  their  inhab- 
itants ;  and  computes,  that  only  one  man  was  left  behind  for 
the  consolation  of  seven  widows.^  The  blind  fanatics  were 
desirous  of  electing  him  for  their  general ;  but  the  example 
of  the  hermit  Peter  was  before  his  eyes ;  and  while  he  assured 
the  crusaders  of  the  divine  favor,  he  prudently  declined  a 
military  command,  in  which  fkilure  and  victory  would  have 
been  almost  equally  disgraceful  to  his  character.^  Yet,  afler 
the  calamitoi»  event,  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  ao^ 
cosed  as  a  false  prophet,  the  author  o£  the  public  and  private 
mourning ;  bis  enemies  exulted,  his  friends  blushed,  and  his 
mpok^  was  i^ow  and  unsatisfectory.  He  justifies  his  obedi- 
ence  to  the  commands  of  the  pope ;  e&patiates  on  the  myste^ 
rious  wa3rs  of  Providence ;  imputes  the  misfortunes  ei  the 
pilgrims  to  their  own  sins ;  and  modestly  insinuates,  that  Im 
mission  had  been  approved  by  signs  and  wonders.^    Had  the^ 

'^  Otho  Frising.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Bernard.  Epist.  363,  ad  Francos  Orien- 
tates.   Opp.  torn,  i  p.  328.    Vit.  i"*,  1.  iii.  c.  4,  torn.  vi.  p.  12311. 

**  Mandaatis  et  obedivi  ....  mnltiplicati  sunt  super  numerum ; 
vacuantur  urbes  et  castella;  et  pene  jam  non  inveniunt  quern  appre- 
hfindant  septem  mulieres  unum  virum;  adeo  nbique  viduse  vivis 
remanent  yiris.  Bernard.  Epist  p.  247.  We  must  be  oarefid  not  to 
construe  pene  as  a  substantive. 

S3  Qids  ego  sum  ut  disponam  ades,  ut  egrediar  ante  fieunes  arma- 
torum,  aut  quid  tam  remotum  a  professione  me&,  si  yires»  si  peritia, 
kc.  Ernst.  256,  torn,  i  p.  259.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
hermit  Peter,  vir  quidam,  Epist.  363. 

**  8le  dicunt  forsitan  isti,  unde  soimus  qu6d  a  Bommo  sermo 


^  Bernard  had  a  nobler  object  in  his  expedition  into  Germany -^  to  eae* 
rest  the  fierce  and  mereilen  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  was  preparing^ 
Under  the  monk  Radulph,  to  renew  the  frightful  scenes  which  had  pre* 
ceded  the  first  crusade,  in  the  flourishing  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhmeu 
The  Jews  acknowledge  the  Christian  intervention  of  St.  Bernard.  See 
the  curious  extract  from  the  History  of  Joseph  ben  Meir.  Wilken,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1,  and  p.  63.  — M. 
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ftd  beeft  ceitmi,  the  argument  wcneiki  be  ^c»v«;  aad  kk 
fidthful  disciples,  who  enmnerate  twenty  or  thirty  miFScles  hi 
a  day,  i^peal  to  the  public  asiembiies  of  Fraoce  and  Ger- 
knany,  in  which  they  were  perfonned.^^  At  the  present  hour, 
soch  prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit  bejrond  the  precincts  ot 
ClairVaux ;  but  in  the  preternatural  cures  of  the  blind,  the 
lame,«nd  the  sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God, 
it  is  impoe^ble  lor  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of  acci- 
dent, of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and  of  fiction. 

Omn4X)tence  itself  cannot  escape  the  murmurs  of  its  dis- 
cordant votaries;  »nce  the  same  dispensation  which  was 
i^>plauded  as  a  deliverance  in  Europe,  was  deplored,  and 

E^rbaps  arraigned,  as  a  calamity  in  Ama.  After  the  loss  of 
msalem,  the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  coi»ternation 
and  sorrow ;  Bagdad  mourned  in  the  dust ;  the  cadhi  Zeined- 
diu  of  Damascus  tore  his  beard  in  the  caliph's  presence ;  and 
the  whole  divan  shed  tears  at  his  melanch(^y  tale*^  But  the 
commanders  of  the  faithful  could  only  weep;  ^ey  were 
themselves  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks :  some  tempo- 
ral power  was  restored  to  the  last  age  of  the  Abbassides ;  Init 
their  huml^e  ambition  was  confined  to  Bagdad  and  the  adja- 
cent province.  Their  tyrants,  the  Seljukian  sultans,  Imd 
followed  the  common  layir  of  the  Asia^c  dynasties,  the  un- 
eeatmg  round  of  valor,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and 
4lecay;  their  spirit  and  power  were  uiiequal  to  the  defence 
of  religion ;  ax^,  in  his  distant  realm  of  Persia,  the  Christians 
were  strangers  to  the  name  and  the  cmns  of  Sangiar,  the  last 
hero  of  his  race.^^     While  the  sultans  were  involved  in  the 


effressns  sit }  Quse  signa*tu  fads  ut  credamus  tibi  ?  Non  est  quod 
ad  ista  ipse  respondeam ;  parcendum  verecundise  mese,  responde  tu 
pro  me,  et  pro  te  ipso,  secundum  quae  vidisti  et  audisti,  et  secundum 
quod  te  inspiraverit  Deus.  Consolat.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Opp.  torn.  u.  p.  421 
—423. 

**  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  i"*,  1.  iv.  c.  5,  6.  Opp.  tom.  vi.  p. 
1258—1261,  L  vi.  c.  1—17,  p.  1286—1314. 

^  Abulmahasen  apud  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  iL 
p.  99. 

^  See  lus  article  in  the  Bibliothdque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  and 
De  Guignes,  tom.  iL  p.  i.  p.  230 — 261.  Such  was  his  valor,  that  he 
was  styled  the  second  Alexander ;  and  such  the  extravagant  love  of 
his  subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  year  after  his  decease. 
Yet  Sangiar  might  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Frajiks,  as  well 
as  by  the  Uses.  He  reigned  near  fifty  years,  (A.  D.  1103—1152,)  and 
was  a  monifioent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 
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sdken  web  of  the  harem,  the  piot»  ta^  was  uodertakea  bjr 
their  slaves,  the  Atabeks,^  a  Turkish  name,  which,  like  the 
Byzantine  patricians,  may  be  translated  by  Father  of  the 
Prince.  Ascansar,  a  valiant  Turk,  had  been  the  favorite  of 
Malek  Shaw,  from  whom  he  received  the  privilege  of  staii4- 
ing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne ;  but,  in  the  civil  warn 
that  ensued  on  the  monarches  death,  he  lost  his  head  and  the 
government  of  Aleppo.  His  domestic  emirs  persevered  in 
their  attachment  to  hb  son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  arnis 
against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Antioch :  thirty  campaigns 
in  the  service  of  the  caliph  and  sultan  established  his  military 
fame ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  Mosul,  as 
the  only  champion  that  could  avenge  the  cause  of  the  prophet. 
The  public  hope  was  not  disappointed :  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-five  days,  he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  recov- 
ered  from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates :  ^ 
the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan  were  subdued  by  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo:  his  soldiers  wefe 
taught  to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only  country ;  they  trusted 
to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards ;  and  their  absent  families 
were  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  Zenghi.  At  the  head  of 
these  veterans,  his  son  Noureddin  gradually  united  ^  Ma- 
hometan powers ;  *  ^ded  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  to  thi^ 
of  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long  and  successful  war  against  the 
Christians  of  Syria ;  he  spread  his  ample  reign  from  the  Ti» 
gris  to  the  Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  reward^  their  faithful 
servant  widi  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The 
Latins  themselves  were  compelled  to  own  the  wisdom  and 
courage,  and  even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this  implacable 
adversary .^    In  his  Jife  and  government  the  holy  warrior 

^  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  De 
Juignes,  torn.  L  p.  254  ;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  in 
ihe  same  writer,  (torn.  ii.  p.  iL  p.  147 — 221,)  who  uses  the  Arabic  text 
af  Benelathir,  Ben  Sohouna  and  Abulfeda ;  the  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
Cale,  under  the  articles  Aictbeka  and  Noureddin,  and  the  Dynasties  of 
A.bulpharagius,  p.  250—267,  vers.  Pocock. 

3»  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xvi.  c.  4,  5,  7)  describes  the  loss  of  Edessa, 
tnd  the  death  of  ZenghL  The  corrugation  of  his  name  into  Sanguin, 
«iforded  the  Latins  a  comfortable  allusion  to  Ms  tatiguinary  character 
ind  end,  fit  sanguine  sanffuinolentus. 

^  Noradinus  (says  WiUiam  of  Tyre,  L  xx.  33)  maximus  nominis  et 


^  On  Noureddin's  conquest  of  Damascus,  see  extracts  from  Arabiaa 
writers  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  Wilken.  — M. 
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tefived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of  the  fir^  caliphs.  G6Ld  and 
ttlk  were  banished  from  his  palace  ;  the  use  of  wine  from  his 
dominions ;  the  public  revenue  was  scrupulously  applied  to 
the  public  service ;  and  the  frugal  househdd  of  Noureddin 
was  maintained  from  his  legitimate  s^re  of  the  spoil  which 
he  vested  in  the  purchase  of  a  private  estate.  His  favorite 
sultana  sigiied  for  some  female  object  of  expense.  *^  Alas,*' 
replied  tl^  king,  ^'  I  fear  God,  and  am  no  more  than  thft 
treasurer  oi  the  Moslems.  Their  property  I  cannot  alienate  ^ 
btit  1  sdll  possess  three  shc^s  in  the  city  of  Hems :  these  you 
may  take ;  and  these  alone  can  I  bestow."  His  chamber  g£ 
juetice  was  the  tertor  of  the  great  and  the  refuge  of  the  poor. 
Some  years  after  the  sultanas  death,  an  oppressed  subject 
ddled  aloud  in  the  streets  of  Damascus,  ^  O  Noureddin, 
N6ureddin,  where  art  thou  now  ?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and 
protect  us  I  '*  A  tutnult  was  apprehended,  and  a  living  ty- 
rant blushed  or  trembled  at  the  name  of  a  departed  monarch. 
By  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks,  the  Fatimites  had 
been  deprived  of  Syria.  In  Egypt  the  decay  of  their  char- 
ai6ter  and  infiuence  was  still  itiore  essential.  Yet  they  were 
still  revered  as  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  prophet ; 
they  niaititoined  their  invisible  state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo 
and  their  person  was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane  eyes  of 
s»l3jects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors^^  have  describe 
their  oWn  introduction,  through  a  series  of  gloomy  passages, 
and  glittering  porticos:  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the 
warbling  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  fountains :  it  was  en- 
riebed  by  a  display  of  rich  furniture  and  rare  animals ;  of  the 
Imperial  treasures,  something  was  shown,  and  much  was  sup- 
porod ;  and  the  long  order  of  unfolding  doors  was  guarded  by 
Mack  soldieni  and  domestic  eunuchs.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
pfesence  chamber  was  veiled  with  a  curtain ;  and  the  vizier, 


fidei  Cfhristiiiise  persecutor;  priaceps  tamen  jtifitus,  rafer,  providus, 
et  secundum  gentis  mue  traditlones  religiosus.  To  this  Catholic  wit- 
ness we  may  add  the  priinate  of  the  Jacobites,  (Abulpharag.  p.  267,) 
quo  non  alter  erat  mter  reges  yitsB  ratione  magis  laudabili,  aut  quse 
plunbus  justitiae  experimen1&  abundaret.  The  true  praise  of  kings  is 
after  thdr  death,  and  from  the  mouth  of  their  enemies. 

*^  Fxom  the  ambassador,  William  of  Tyre  (L  xix.  c.  17, 18,)  de- 
scribes the  palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph's  treasure  were  found  a 
pearl  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  a  ruby  weighing  seventeen  Egyptian 
drams,  an  emerald  a  palm  and  a  half  in  length,  and  many  vases  of 
CkYstid  and  pdv^elain  of  China,  (Renaudot,  p.  636.) 
2* 
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who  conducted  the  amhassadors,  laid  aside  his  eimeter,  and 
prostrated  himself  three  times  on  the  ground ;  the  veil  wa» 
then  removed  ;  and  they  beheld  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful,  who  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  first  slave  of  the  thrcme. 
But  this  slave  was  his  master:  the  viziers  or  sultans  had 
usurped  the  supreme  administration  of  Egypt;  the  claims 
of  the  rival  candidates  were  decided  by  arms ;  and  the  name 
of  the  most  worthy,  of  the  strongest,  was  inserted  in  the  royal 
patent  of  command.  The  factions  of  Dargham  and  Shawer 
alternately  expelled  each  other  from  the  capital  and  countrf ; 
and  the  weaker  side  implored  the  dangerous  protection  of^lhe 
sultan  of  Damascus,  or  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of  the  Fatimites.  By  hit 
arms  and  religion  the  Turk  was  most  formidable;  but  the 
Frank,  in  an  easy,  direct  march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to  the 
Nile ;  while  the  intermediate  situation  of  his  realm  compelled 
the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  wheel  round  the  skirts  of  .Ajabia, 
a  long  and  painful  circuit,  which  exposed  them  to  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert  The  secret 
zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turkish  prince  aspired  to  reign  in 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the  restoration 
of  the  suppliant  Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of  the  first 
expedition ;  and  the  success  was  intrusted  to  the  emir  Shira* 
couh,  a  valiant  and  veteran  commander.  Dargham  was  op- 
pressed and  slain ;  but  the  ingratitude,  the  jealousy,  the  just 
apprehensions,  of  his  more  fortunate  rival,  soon  provoked  him 
to  invite  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  deliver  Egypt  from  his  in- 
solent benefactors.  To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiracouh 
were  unequal :  he  relinquished  the  premature  conquest ;  and 
the  evacuation  of  Belbeis  or  Pelusium  was  the  condition  of 
his  safe  retreat.  As  the  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy,  and 
their  general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  a  battle- 
axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to  ask  him  if  he  were  not 
afraid  of  an  attack.  ^^  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  begin 
the  attack,^'  replied  the  intrepid  emir ;  ^^  but  rest  assured,  &t 
not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go  to  paradise  till  he  has  sent  an 
infidel  to  hell."  His  report  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the 
effeminacy  of  the  natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the  govern- 
ment, revived  the  hopes  of  Noureddin ;  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
applauded  the  pious  design ;  and  Shiracouh  descended  into 
Egypt  a  second  time  with  twelve  thousand  Turks  and  eleven 
thousand  Arabs.  Yet  his  forces  were  still  inferior  to  the  con- 
federate armies  of  the  Franks  and  Saracens ;  and  I  can  dis- 
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cem  an  unusual  degree  of  military  art,  in  his  passage  of  the 
Nile,  his  retreat  into  Thebais,  his  masterly  evolutions  in  the 
battle  of  Babain,  the  surprise  of  Alexandria,  and  his  marches 
and  countermarches  in  the  flats  and  valley  of  Egypt,  from 
the  tropic  to  the  sea.  His  conduct  was  seconded  by  the  cour- 
age of  his  troops,  and  on  the  eve  of  action  a  Mamaluke  ^ 
exclaimed,  ^^  If  we  cannot  wrest  Egypt  from  the  Christian 
dogs,  why  do  we  not  renounce  the  honors  and  rewards 
of  the  sultan,  and  retire  to  labor  with  the  peasants,  or  to 
spin  with  the  females  of  the  harem?"  Yet,  after  all  his 
efforts  in  the  field,"  *3  after  the  obstinate  defence  of  Alex- 
andria'*^ by  his  nephew  Saladin,  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion and  retreat*  concluded  the  second  enterprise  of  Shi- 
^couh ;  and  Noureddin  reserved  his  abilities  for  a  third  and 
more  propitious  occasion.  It  was  soon  offered  by  the  amotion 
and  avarice  of  Amalric  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had  imbibed  the  pernicious  maxim,  that  no  faith  should  be 
kept  with  the  enemies  of  God. t  A  religious  warrior,  the  great 
master  of  the  hospital,  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  either  gave,  or  promised,  a  fleet  to 
act  with  the  armies  of  Syria ;  and  the  perfidious  Christian, 
unsa.tisfied  ;with  spoil  and  subsidy,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  In  this  emergency,  the  Moslems  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  sultan  of  Damascus ;  the  vizier,  whom  danger 
encompassed  on  all  sides,  yielded  to  their  unanimous  wishes, 
and  Noureddin  seemed  to  be  tempted  by  the  fair  offer  of  one 


*•  Mamluct  plur.  Mamalic,  is  defined  by  Pocock,  (Prolegom.  ad 
Abalpharag.  p.  7,)  and  D'Herbelot,  (p.  546,)  servum  emptitium,  seu 
qui  pretio  nomerato  in  domini  possessionem  cedit.  Thev  frequently 
occur  in  the  wars  of  Saladin,  (Bohadin,  p.  236,  &c. ;)  ana  it  was  only 
the  Bahartie  Mamalukes  that  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  his 
descendants. 

**  Jacobus  k  "Vitriaco  (p.  1116)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no 
mdre  than  374  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslems  report  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  a  difference  whicli  may  be  solved  by 
counting  or  omitting  the  unwarlike  Egyptians. 

**  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and 
riches  between  the  perfbd  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  the 
Turks,  (Savary,  Lettres  sur  I'Egypte,  tom.  i.  p.  25,  26.) 


•  The  treaty  stipulated  that  both  the  Christians  and  the  Arabs  should 
withdraw  from  Egypt.    Wilken,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  113.  —  M. 

f  The  Knights  Templars,  abhorring  the  perfidious  breach  of  treaty, 
partly,  perhaps,  out  of  jealousy  of  the  Hospitallers,  refused  to  join  in  this 
ioteipme.    Will.  Tyr.  c.  xx.  p.  5.    Wilken,  vol.  iu.  part  ii.  p.  117.  —  M. 
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third  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  The  Franks  were 
already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo ;  but  the  suburbs,  the  old  city, 
were  burnt  on  their  approach ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  in- 
sidious negotiation,  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  prudently  declined  a  contest 
with  the  Turks  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country ;  and  Amaury 
retired  into  Palestme  with  the  shame  and  reproach  that  always 
adhere  to  unsuccessful  injustice.  After  this  deliverance,  Shi- 
racouh  was  invested  with  a  robe  of  honor,  which  he  soon 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  imfortunate  Shawer.  For  a 
while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescended  to  hold  the  office  of 
vizier ;  but  this  foreign  conquest  precipitated  the  fall  of  the 
Fatimites  themselves ;  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accom- 
plished by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs  had  bee» 
degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
viziers :  their  subjects  blushed,  when  the  descendant  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet  presented  his  naked  hand  to  the  rude 
gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador ;  they  wept  when  he  sent  the 
hair  of  his  women,  a  sad  emblem  of  their  grief  and  terror,  to 
excite  the  pity  of  the  sultan  of  Damascus.  By  the  command 
of  Noureddin,and  the  sentence  of  the  doctors,  the  holy  names 
of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were  solemnly  restored :  the 
caliph  Mosthadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the  public 
prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  green 
livery  of  the  sons  of  Ali  was  exchanged  for  the  black  color 
of  the  Abbassides.  The  last  of  his  race,  the  caliph  Adhed, 
who  survived  only  ten  days,  expired  in  happy  ignorance  of  his 
fate ;  his  treasures  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and 
silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and  in  all  subsequent 
revolutions,  Egypt  has  never  departed  from  the  orthodox  tra- 
dition of  the  Moslems.^ 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  occupied  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  Curds ;  ^^  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage, 


*•  For  this  great  revoluibn  of  Egypt,  see  William  of  Tyre^  (1.  xix. 
5,  6,  7,  12—31,  XX.  6—12,)  Bohadin,  (in  Vit.  Saladin,  p.  30—39,) 
Abulfeda,  (in  Excerpt.  Schultens,  p.  1—12,^  D'Herbelot,  (Bibliot. 
Orient.  Adhed,  Fathemah^  but  very  incorrect,)  Renaudot,  (Hist.  Patri- 
arch. Alex.  p.  622—625,  632—637,)  Vertot,  (Hist,  des  ChevaHers  de 
Malthe,  torn.  i.  p.  141 — 163,  in  4to.,)  and  M.  de  Guigncs,  (torn.  ii.  p. 
186—216.) 

*«  For  the  Curds,  see  De  Guignes,  torn.  ii.  p.  416,  417,  the  Index 
Geographicus  of  Schultens  and  Tavemier,  Voyages,  p.  i.  p.  808,  309. 
The  Ayoubltes  descended  from  the  tribe  of  the  Bawadisei,  out  of  tiM 
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inpatient  of  the  jeke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of  the 
government  of  their  national  chiefs.  The  resemhlance  of 
name,  situation,  and  manners,  seems  to  identify  them  with  the 
Carduchians  of  the  Greeks ;  *''  and  they  still  defend  against 
Ae  Ottoman  Porte  the  antique  freedom  which  they  asserted 
against  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Poverty  and  ambition 
prompted  them  to  embrace  the  profession  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers :  the  service  of  his  father  and  uncle  prepared  the  reign 
of  the  great  Saledm ;  ^  and  the  son  of  Job  or  Ayud,  a  simple 
Curd,  magnanimously  smiled  at  his  pedigree,  which  flattery 
deduced  from  the  Arabian  caliphs.^  So  unconscious  was 
Noureddifi  of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house,  that  he  con- 
strained the  reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle  Shiracouh  into 
Egypt :  his  military  character  was  established  by  the  defefiee 
of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Latins,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  f^rom  the  Christian  general  the  profane  hono» 
of  knighthood.*®  On  tiie  death  of  Shiracouh,  the  office  of 
grand  vizier  was  bestowed  on  Saladin,  as  the  youngest  and 
least  powerful  of  the  emirs  ;  but  with  the  advice  of  his  father, 
whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his  genius  detained  the  ascendant 
over  his  equals,  and  attached  the  army  to  his  person  and  in- 
terest. While  Noureddin  lived,  these  ambitious  Curds  were 
^e  most  humble  of  his  slaves ;  and  the  indiscreet  murmurs 
of  the  divan  were  silenced  by  the  prudent  Ayub,  who  loudly 
protested  that  at  the  command  of  die  sultan  he  himself  would 
jead  his  aom  in  chains  to  tte  foot  of  the  throne.     ^^  Such  Ian- 


noblest ;  but  as  th^y  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, the  orthodox  sultans  insinuated  that  their  descent  was  only 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  that  their  ancestor  was  a  stranger  who 
settled  among  the  Curds. 

*^  See  the  ivth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  The  ten  thou- 
sand suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  than 
from  the  splendid  weakness  of  the  great  king. 

^  We  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lugd.  Bat.  1755,  in 
folio)  for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Saladin 
by  his  friend  and  mudster  the  Cadhi  Bohadin,  and  c(^ous  extracts 
firom  tiie  history  of  his  Idnsman  the  prince  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To 
these  we  may  add,  the  article  of  Salaheddinmthe  Bibliothi6que  Orien- 
tale,  and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 

^  Since  Abulfeda  was  himself  an  Ayoubite,  he  may  share  the 
praise,  for  imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 

^  Hist.  HierosoL  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1152.  A  similwr 
^uunple  may  be  found  in  JoinvUle,  (p.  42,  edition  du  LouTre ;)  but 
the  pious  St..  Louis  refused  to  digmfy  infidels  with  the  order  of 
Christian  knig^hood,  (Ducange,  Obscrvaticms,  p.  70.) 
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guage,"  he  added  in  private,  **  was  prudent  and  proper  in  an 
assembly  of  your  rivals ;  but  we  are  now  above  fear  and 
obedience ;  and  the  threats  of  Noureddin  shall  not  extort  the 
tribute  of  a  sugar-cane.'^  His  seasonable  death  relieved  them 
from  the  odious  and  doubtful  conflict :  his  son,  a  minor  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  left  for  a  while  to  the  emirs  of  Da- 
mascus ;  and  the  new  lord  of  Egypt  was  decorated  by  the 
caliph  with  every  title  ^^  that  could  sanctify  his  usurpation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Saladin  long  content  wi^ 
the  possession  of  Egypt ;  he  despoiled  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Atabeks  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir : 
Mecca  cuid  Medina  acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal  pro- 
tector: his  brother  subdued  the  distant  regions  of  Yemen,  or 
^  happy  Arabia  ;  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  empire 
was  spread  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  his  character,  the  reproaches  of  treason  and  ingrati- 
tude strike  forcibly  on  our  minds,  impressed,  as  they  are, 
with  the  principle  and  experience  of  law  and  loyalty.  Bnt  his 
ambition  may  in  some  measure  be  excused  by  the  revolutions 
of  Asm,**  which  had  erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  suc- 
cession ;  by  the  recent  example  of  the  Atabeks  themselves ; 
by  his  reverence  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor ;  his  humatie 
and  generous  behavior  to  the  collateral  branches;  by  their 
incapacity  and  his  merit ;  by  the  approbation  of  the  caliph, 
the  sole  source  of  all  legitimate  power ;  and,  above  all,  by  the 
wishes  and  interest  of  the  people,  whose  happiness  is  the  first 
object  of  government.  In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his 
patron,  they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the  hero  and  the 
saint ;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Saladin  are  ranked  among  the 
Mahometan  saints ;  and  the  constant  meditation  of  the  holy 
war  appears  to  have  shed  a  serious  and  sober  color  over  their 
lives  and  actions.     The  youth  of  the  latter  ^  was  addicted  to 


*^  In  these  Arabic  titles,  reUgionia  must  always  be  understood; 
Nourtddin^  lumen  r.  ;  Ezzodiitf  decus ;  Amadoddin,  columen :  our 
hero's  proper  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  styled  Salahoddifh  salus ; 
Al  MciichMt^  Al  NasirWf  rex  defensor ;  Abu  Modaff&Tt  pater  victoris, 
Sf^ultens,  Prae&t. 

*»  Abulfeda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Saladin,  observes, 
from  many  examples,  that  the  fDunders  of  dynasties  took  the  guilt  for 
themselves,  and  left  the  reward  to  their  innocent  collatends,  (Excerpt, 
p.  10.) 
.  *'  See  his  life  and  character  in  Benandot,  p.  537 — 548. 
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wme  and  women  ;  but  his  Mpiring  spirit  s6<»i  renoonced  tin 
temptations  of  pleasure  for  the  graver  follies  of  fame  and  do- 
minion :  the  garment  of  Saladin  was  of  coarse  woollen ;  water 
was  his  cmly  drink ;  and,  while  he  emulated  the  temperance, 
he  surpassed  the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian  prophet.  Both  in 
faidi  and  practice  he  was  a  rigid  Mussulman :  he  ever  deplored 
that  the  defence  of  religion  Imd  not  allowed  him  to  accompli^ 
the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca ;  but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  tmies 
«aeh  day,  the  sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his  brethren :  the 
involuntary  omission  of  .festing  was  scrupulously  repaid ;  and 
las  perusal  of  the  Koran,  on  horseback  between  the  approach* 
mg  armies,  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  however  ostentatious, 
of  piety  and  courage.^  The  superstitious  doctrine  of  the 
sect  of  Shafei  was  the  only  study  that  he  deigned  to  encour- 
age :  the  poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt ;  but  all  profane  sci- 
ence was  the  object  of  his  aversion ;  and  a  philosopher,  who  had 
invented  some  speculative  novelties,  was  seized  and  strangled 
by  the  command  of  the  royal  saint  The  justice  of  his  divan 
was  accessible  to  the  meanest  suppliant  against  himself  and 
his  ministers ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  kingdom  that  Saladin 
would  deviate  from  the  rule  of  equity.  While  the  descend- 
ant of  Seljuk  and  Zenghi  held  his  stirrup  and  smoothed  his 
garments,  he  was  affable  and  patient  with  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  So  boundless  was  his  liberality,  that  he  distributed 
twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of  Acre  ;  and,  at  the  time 
oi  his  death,  no  more  than  forty-seven  drams  of  silver  and 
one  piece  of  gold  coin  were  found  in  the  treasury ;  yet,  in  a 
martial  reign,  the  tributes  were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy 
citizens  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  adorned  by  the 
f03ral  foundations  of  hospitals,  colleges,  and  mosques;  and 
Cairo  was  fortified  with  a  wall  and  citadel ;  but  his  works 
were  consecrated  to  public  use  :  ^  nor  did  the  sultan  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  garden  or  palace  of  private  luxury.  In  a 
fanatic  age,  himself  a  fanatic,  the  genuine  virtues  of  Saladin 
commanded  the  esteem  of  the  Christians ;  the  emperor  of 
Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship  ;^  the  Greek  emperor  so 

^  His  civil  and  religious  virtues  arc  celebrated  in  the  first  chaptei 
•f  Bohadin,  (p.  4 — 30»)  himself  an  eye-witness,  and  an  honest  bigot. 
,  •*  In  many  works,  particularly  Joseph's  well  in  the  castle  of  Cairo 
ihe  Sultan  and  the  Patriarch  have  been  confounded  by  the  ignoranc4 
of  natives  and  travellers. 

••  Anonym.  Canisii*  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  604. 
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lieited  }m  sUiance ;  ^  and  the  eonqunst  of  Jermttem  iiSmoi^ 
and  perkaps  magnified,  his  fame  both  in  the  East  aiul  West 
During  his  short  existence,  the  kingdom  of  Jenoalem  ^  was 
supported  by  the  discord  of  the  Turics  and  Saiaeens ;  and 
both  the  Fatimite  caliphs  and  the  sultans  of  Damaaous  were 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  religbn  to  the  meaner 
consideratioDs  of  private  and  present  adrantage.  But  the 
powers  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  united  by  a 
hero,  whom  nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against  the  Chris- 
tians. All  without  now  bore  the  most  threatening  aspect; 
and  all  was  feeble  and  hollow  in  the  internal  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem. After  the  two  first  Baldwins,  the  brother  and  cousin  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sceptre  devolved  by  female  suoce** 
sion  to  Melisenda,  daughter  of  the  second  Baldwin,  and  her 
husband  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by  a  fimner  marw 
riage,  of  our  English  Plantagenets.  Their  two  sons,  Baldwin 
the  Third,  and  Amaury,  waged  a  strenuous,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessful, war  against  the  infidels;  but  the  son  of  Amaury, 
Baldwin  the  Fourth,  was  deprived,  by  the  leprosy,  a  gift  of 
the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body.  His 
sister  Sybilla,  the  mother  of  Baldwin  the  Fifdi,  was  his  natural 
heiress :  after  the  suspicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crowned 
her  second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  prince  of  a  hand- 
some person,  but  of  such  base  renown,  that  his  own  brother 
JefilVey  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^^  Since  they  have  made  kim  a 
king,  surely  they  would  have  made  me  a  god  I ''  The  choice 
was  generally  Uamed ;  and  the  most  powerful  vassad,  Rayr 
mond  count  of  Tripoli,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  aucf 
cession  and  regency,  entertained  an  implacable  halnred  against 
the  king,  and  exposed  his  honor  and  conscience  to  the  temp- 
tations of  the  sultan.  Such  were  the  guardians  of  the  holy 
city ;  a  leper,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor :  yet 
its  fate  was  delayed  twelve  years  by  some  supplies  from  Eu- 
rope, by  the  valor  of  the  military  orders,  and  by  the  distant 
or  domestic  avocations  of  their  great  enemy.  At  length,  on 
eveiy  side,  the  sinking  state  was  encircled  and  pressed  by  a 
hostile  line :  and  the  truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose 
existence  it  protected.    A  soldier  of  fortune,  Reginald  of  Cha- 


»7  Bohadin^  p.  129,  130. 

*"  For  the  Latin  kingdom  of  JTerusalem,  see  William  of  Tvre,  froia 
the  ixth  to  the  xxiid  lKK>k.  Jacob  k  Yitriaco,  Hist.  Hi^rosolem.  L  U» 
and  Sanutus,  Sccreta  Fideliimi  Crucis^  1.  liL  p.  vi.  viL  viii.  ix. 
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ttttoQ,  kUI  miaod  a  fi>rtfen  0a  the  edge  of  liie  desert^  from 
whence  he  pillaged  the  camvaos,  insahed  Mahomet^  ami 
tfaiHEteQed  the  cities  of  Meeca  acd  Medina.  Saladia  eon* 
de«ceB€led  to  complaifk ;  i^iced  in  the  denial  of  jastiee,  and 
at  &e  head  of  foofseom  thoofand  horse  add  foot  invaded  th« 
&tfky  Land,  The  ohcice  of  Tiberias  fof  his  first  ate^  wad 
ioggested  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  and 
tkQ  \qxkg  of  Jentsalem  was  penaa^d  to  draiia  his  ganrisoas^ 
aad  to  ann  bis  p^ple,  for  the  relief  of  that  important  plaee*>i 
J^  the  advice  of  ^0  perfidious  Raymond)  the  Ghrtstiai»  wow 
betfayed  into  a  camp  destitute  of  water :  he  fled  00  the  first 
(mset,  with  the  corses  of  both  nations  :  ^  Lusignaa  w^  ovet* 
thiowof  with  the  loss  of  thirty  thoosand  men  ^  and  tim  wood 
c^the  trae  cross  (a  dtpe  misfortune  !)  was  left  ki  the  power  of 
the  infidels.*  The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to  the  tent 
ef  ^ladiQ ;  and  as  he  fainted  with  thirst  and  terror,  the  gen<: 
enms  victor  presented  faim  wkh  a  cup  of  sherbet,  cooled  in 

■•  Templarii  tif  apes  bombabant  et  Btospitalarii  nt  venti  stridebant, 
61  bardnes  se  exitio  ofiei«bant,  et  Turcopnli  (liie  ChriBtian  light 
tnwpa)  MBMt  ipn  in  igneon  inf^oWbaiilv  (L^ahani  ^  Expugaatione 
Ko&iticlk,  p.  18,  apad  Scs^altens  ^>  a  ipedmea  of  AdrsbiAa  eloqiMBMi 
Bomewliat  different  from  the  style  of  Xenophon  I 

**  The  Latins  affirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Ray- 
noBd;  but  had  he  really  embraced  their  reKgion,  he  woxdd  hare 
bseiL  a  Miial^  and  a  hero  m  tke  eyes  of  the  ItitUa:* 


•  Raymond's  advice  would  have  ptevented  the  abandonment  of  a  secure 
(Nunp  abounding  with  wat#r  neir  Seppborie.  The  rash  and  insolent  valoif 
of  the  maalCT  of  the  ordcar  ef  Keights  TemplaM>  \i^ich  had  before  esc* 
nosed  the  Christians  to  a  fatal  defeat  at  the  brook  Kishon,  forced  the 
feeble  kin^  to  annul  the  determination  of  a  council  of  war,  and  advance 
to  a  ema^  m  aa  enclosed  valley  amqag  ^e  mountains,  near  Hittin,  with-* 
out  water.  Raymond  did  not  fly  till  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
then  the  Saracens  seem  to  have  opened  their  ranks  to  allow  him  free  pas- 
sage. The  charge  of  suggesting  the  siege  of  Tiberias  appears  ungrounded. 
Raymond,  no  doubt,  played  a  double  part :  he  was  a  man  of  strong  sa- 
gacity, who  foresaw  the  desperate  nature  of  the  contest  with  Saladin| 
endeavored  by  every  means  to  maintain  the  treaty,  and,  though  he  joraed 
both  his  arms  and  his  still  more  valuable  counsels  to  the  Christian  army, 
yet  kept  ap  a  kind  of  amicable  correspondence  with  the  Mahometan*. 
See  Wilken,  voL  iii.  part  U.  p.  276,  et  seq.  Michaud,  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  et  seq* 
M.  Midiftud  is  still  more  friendly  than  Wilken  to  the  memory  of  Co^t 
Raymond,  who  died  suddenly,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hittin.  He 
quotes  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  Saladin  by  the  caliph  Alfdel,  to 
show  that  Raymolid  was  considered  by  the  Mahometans  their  most  dan* 
gerous  and  detested  enemy.  *'No  person  of  distinction  among  ^e 
Christians  escaped,  except  the  count,  (of  Tripoli,)  whom  God  curse.  God 
made  him  die  shortly  afterwards,  and  sent  him  from  the  kingdom  of  death 
to  hell."  — M. 

vol*.  VI.  '       3 
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r,  williout  mifferbg  his  compaston^  BegiiMild  of  €lKititton, 
to  partake  of  this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardoo.  ^^  The 
person  and  dignity  of  a  king,''  said  the  sultan,  ^^  are  sacred ; 
but  this  impious  robber  must  instantly  acknowledge  the 
prophet,  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  or  meet  the  death  which 
he  has  so  oAen  deserved.''  On  the  proud  or  coii0ci«ntiotts 
refusal  of  the  Christian  warrior,  Sahtdin  struck  him  on  the 
bead  with  his  cimeter,  and  Reginald  was  despatched  by  the 
guards.^^  The  trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Damascus,  to 
•a  honorable  prison  and  speedy  ransom ;  but  the  victory  was 
stained  by  the  execution  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  knights  of 
the  hospital,  the  intrepid  champions  and  msurtyrs  of  their  faith. 
The  kingdom  was  left  without  a  head  ;  and  of  the  two  grand 
masters  of  the  military  orders,  the  one  was  slain  and  the  other 
was  a  prisoner.  $  From  all  the  cities,  both  of  the  sea-eoast  and 
the  inland  country,  the  garrisons  had  been  drawn  away  for 
this  fatal  field  :  Tyre  and  Tripoli  alone  could  escape  the  rapid 
inroad  of  Saladin ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Ti- 
berias, he  appeared  b  arms  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.^ 
He  might  expect  that  the  siege  of  a  city  so  venerable  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  so  interesting  to  Europe  and  Asia,  would 
rekindle  the  last  sparks  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that,  of  sixty 
thousand  Christians,  every  man  would  be  a  soldier,  and  every 
soldier  a  candidate  for  martyrdom.  But  Queen  Sybiiia  trem* 
bled  for  herself  and  her  captive  husband ;  and  the  barons  and 
knights,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and  chains  of  the 
Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and  selfish  spirit  in  the 
public  ruin.  The  most  numerous  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
was  composed  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians,  whom 
experience  had  taught  to  prefer  the  Mahometan  before  the 
Latin  yoke ;  ^^  and  the  holy  sepulchre  attracted  a  base  and 
needy  crowd,  without  arms  or  courage,  who  subsisted  only 

•*  Benaud,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Chatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latins  in  his  life  and  death ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  are 
more  distinctLy  related  by  Bohadin  and  Abulfeda  ;  and  Joinville 
(Hist,  de  St.  liouis,  p.  70)  alludes  to  the  practice  of  Saladin,  of  never 
putting  to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  tasted  his  bread  and  salt.  Some 
of  the  companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaughtered,  and  almost  sacri- 
ileed,  in  a  valley  of  Mecca,  ubi  samftcia  mactantur,  fAbulfeda,  p. 
p.  32.) 

**  Vertot,  who  well  describes  tho  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  city, 
(Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  tom.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  226 — 278,)  inserts 
two  original  epistles  of  a  Knight  Templar. 

**  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patrarch.  Alex.  p.  545. 
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cm  the  obanly  of-tbe  fStgriam.  Some  ft«ble  auidt  hastjr  < 
were  made  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem :  but  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  a  victorious  army  drore  back  the  ^Hes  of 
the  besieged,  planted  their  engines,  opened  the  wall  to  the 
breadth  of  fifteen  cubits,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  and 
erected  on  the  breach  twdve  banners  of  the  prophet  and  the 
sultan.  It  w«s  in  vain  that  a  barefoot  procession  of  the  queen, 
the  women,  and  the  monks,  implored  the  Son  of  God  to  save 
•his  tomb  and  his  inh^itaence  from  impious  violation.  Their 
sole  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  their  first 
suppliant  deputation  that  mercy  was  sternly  denied.  ^  He 
bad  sworn  to  avenge  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of  the 
Moslems ;  the  hour  of  forgiveness  was  elapsed,  and  die  nK>> 
ment  was  now  arrived  to  expiate,  in  Uood,  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey  and  the  first  crusaders.** 
But  a  decorate  and  successful  struggle  of  the  Ftonks  admoa* 
ished  the  sultaui  that  his  triumph  was  not  yet  secure ;  he 
listened  with  revereiKe  to  a  solemn  adjuration  in  ^e  name  (tf 
the  common  Father  of  mankind ;  and  a  sentiment  of  human 
Sjrmpa^  mdlified  the  rig(»r  of  fanaticism  and  conquest.  He 
consented  to  accept  the  city,  and  to  spare  the  mhabitants.  The 
Greek  and  Oriental  Christians'were  permitted  to  live  under 
his  dominion,  but  it  was  stipnlated,  that  in  forty  days  all  the 
Franks  and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem,  and  be  safely 
conducted  to  the  seaports  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  that  ten  pieces 
of  gold  should  be  paid  for  each  man,  five  for  each  woman, 
and  one  for  every  child ;  and  that  those  who  were  unable  to 
purchase  their  freedom  should  be  detained  in  perpetual 
slavery.  Of  some  writers  it  is  a  favorite  and  invidious  theme 
to  compare  the  humanity  of  Saladin  with  the  massacre  of  the 
first  crusade.  The  difference  would  be  merely  personal ; 
but  we  should  not  foi^et  that  the  Christians  had  offered  to 
capitulate,  and  that  the  Mahometans  of  Jerusalem  sustained 
the  last  extremities  of  an  assauH  and  storm.  Justice  is  indeed 
due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Turkish  conqueror  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty;  and  he  may  be  deservedly 
praised  for  the  glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the  misery  of 
the  vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigorous  exaction  of  his  debt, 
he  accepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  byzants,  for  the  ransom 
of  seven  thousand  poor ;  two  or  three  thousand  more  were 
dismissed  by  his  gratuitous  clemency ;  and  the  number  of 
slaves  was  reduced  to  eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons. 
In  his  interview  with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even  his  tears^ 
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tributed  among  thoae  who  had  been  made  orphans  or  widows 
by  the  fortune  of  war ;  and  white  the  knights  of  the  liospital 
were  in  arms  against  him^  he  allowed  their  more  pious  breth* 
Ten  to  (^ontinuOt  during  the  term  oi  a  year,  the  care  and 
aervie^  o(  the  sick,  b  these  ads  of  fDotscy  &e  virtue  of 
Saladin  deserves  our  admiration  and  lore  :  he  was  above  the 
necessity  of  dissimnlatioa,  and  his  stem  fhnatieism  would 
teiTe  prompted  him  to  dissemble,  ratkar  than  to  aflect,  this 
wofane  compassioo  for  the  enemies  of  the  Kosan.  After 
Verosalem  ha^  been  deliY^red  from  ^btb  preamoe  of  the  atran- 
gers^  the  sultan  made  bis  triumphal  eatiy ,  his  banners  waring ' 
in  the  wind,  and  to  the  harmony  of  martial  music  The  great 
mosque  o£  Omar,  which  had  been  oonveited  k^  a  churd^ 
was  9i§Biin  consecrated  to  one  God  and  his  prq^iet  Mahomet : 
the  w^is  and  pavement  were  purified  with  reae-water ;  and 
a  pulpit,  the  labor  of  Noureddin,  wss  erected  in  ihe  sanctuary* 
But  when  the  golden  cross  that  glittered  on  the  donw  was 
oast  down,  and  dragged  through  the  streets,  tiie  Gbristians  of 
every  sect  uttered  a  laooentable  groan,  wfaioh  was  answered 
^  the  joyful  ahotHs  of  the  Moetems.  In  four  ivory  chesla  the 
patiiareh  had  ec^leoted  the  crosses,  the  images,  the  vases, 
and  the  reli(»  of  the  holy  place ;  they  were  seized  by  tbe 
oonqueror,  who  was  desirous  of  presenting  the  caliph  with 
the  trophies  of  Christian  idolatry.  He  wa»  persuaded,  how*' 
ever,  to  intrust  them  to  the  patriarch  and  prince  of  Antioch ; 
and  the  pious  pledge  was  redeemed  by  Richard  of  England, 
U  the  expense  of  fifty-two  thousand  byaants  of  gold.^ 

The  nations  might  fear  and  hope  the  immediate  and  final 
axpulskm  of  tbe  Latins  from  Syria ;  whi^  was  yet  delayed 
above  a  eentuiy  after  tbe  death  of  &Jadin.*^  In  tbe  career 
of  victory,  be  was  first  checked  by  the  resistance  of  Tyre  ; 
the  troops  and  garrisons,  which  had  capitidated,  were  impru** 
dentiy  conduct^  to  the  same  port :  tioeir  munbers  were  ade« 
^|uate  to  the  defence  of  the  place  ;  and  the  arrival  of  Cc»irad 
'  I    ■  ■  ■     "J         ■■■* 

•*  Por  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Bohadin  (p,  67 — 75)  and  Abul^ 
Ma  (p.  40 — 43)  are  our  Moslem  witnesses.  Of  the  Christian,  Bemarcl 
Thesa^rarius  (e.  161^167)  is  the  most  copious  and  authentic ;  see 
likewise  Matthew  Parisi,  (p*  120 — 124.) 

®*  The  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by 
Bernard  Thesaurarius,  (de  Acquisitione  Terrae  Sanctae,  c.  167 — 179,) 
the  author  of  the  Historia  Hierosolymitana,  (p.  1150—1172,  in  Bon- 
^0  AlH^edtt  (p.  48--fi0,)  and  Bohadin,  (p.  75— 17§.) 
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ei  Mon^errat  iti^pired  the  disorderly  crowd  with  confidence 
and  union.  His  father,  a  venerable  pilgrim,  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias ;  but  that  disaster  was  uih 
known  in  Italy  and  Greece,  when  the  son  was  urged  by  am* 
bition  and  piety  to  visit  the  inheritance  of  his  royal  nephew, 
the  infant  Baldwin.  The  view  of  the  Turkish  banners  warned 
him  from  the  fao^ile  coast  of  Jaffa ;  and  Conrad  was  unani* 
mously  hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion  <tf  Tyre,  which 
was  already  besieged  by  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem*  The 
firmnefs  of  his  zeal,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  gener* 
ous  foe,  enabled  him  to  brave  tiie  threats  of  the  sultan,  and  to 
declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent  be  esrposed  be^re  the 
walls,  he  himself  would  discharge  the  fiiBt  arrow,  and  glory 
in  his  descent  from  a  Christian  martyr.^  The  Egyptian  fleet 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Tyre ;  but  the  chain  was 
suddenly  drawn»  and  five  galle3rs  were  either  sunk  or  taken : 
a  thousand  Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally ;  imd  Saladin,  afler 
burning  his^gines,  concluded  a  glorious  campaign  by  a  dis* 
graceful  retreat  to  Damascus.  He  was  soott  assailed  by  a 
more  formidable  tempest.  The  pathetic  narratives,  and  even 
the  pictures,  that  represented  in  lively  colors  the  servitode 
and  profanaticud  of  Jerusalem,  awakened  the  torpid  sensibility 
of  Europe  :  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaxossa,  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  England^  assumed  the  cross ;  and  the  tardy 
magnitude  of  their  armaments  was  anticipated  bythe  man* 
time  states  of  the  Mediterranean  and  die  Ocean.  The  skilful 
and  provident  Italians  first  embarked  in  the  ships  of  Genoa^ 
Pisa,  and  Venice.  The;^  were  speedily  followed  by  the  most 
eager  pilgrims  of  France,  Nonnandy,  and  the  Western  Isles. 
The  powerful  succor  of  Flanders,  FrisCy  aad  Denmark,  filled 
near  a  hundred  vessels:  and  the  Northern  warriors  were 
distinguished  in  the  field  by  a  lofty  stature  and  a  ponderous 
hatUe-axe.67  Their  increasing  multitudes  could  no  loftger  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Tyre,  or  xemain  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortunes,  and  revered 
tbe  dignity,  of  Ltisignan,  who  was  released  f^Pom  prison,  per- 

^  I  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  of  the 
faet :  by  Yertot,  who  adopti  wHlkOtit  reluotance  a  tomanti6  tale»  the 
old  marquis  is  actiially  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 

•^  Northm.anni  et  Gothi,  et  caeteri  populi  insnlarum  qu8B  inter  occi- 
deatem  et  s^^tentrionem  slfess  sunt,  gentes  bcUioone,  corporis  proceri, 
mortis  inuepidse,  bipenmbas  fui&atn,  navibus  xotandis,  qiue  Tsnachio 
dicuntur,  advect®^, 
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baps,  to  divide  the  army  of  the  Franks.  He  proposed  the 
recovery  of  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Tyre ;  and  the  place  was  first  invested  by  two  thousand  horse 
and  thirty  thousand  foot  under  his  nominal  command.  I  shall 
not  expatiate  on  the  story  of  this  memorable  siege ;  which 
lasted  near  two  yeara,  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow  space,  the 
forces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm bum  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage ;  nor  could 
the  trqe  believers,  a  comi|ion  appellation,  who  consecrated 
their  own  martyrs,  refuse  some  applause  to  the  mistaken  zeal 
and  courage  of  their  adversaries.  At  the  sound  of  the  holy 
trumpet,  the  Moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Ori- 
ental provinces,  assembled  undber  the  servant  of  the  prophet :  *® 
his  camp  was  pitched  and  removed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Acre ;  and  he  labored,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine  battles, 
not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  fought  in  the  neighbo]4KX)d 
of  Mount  Carfnel,  with  such  vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  in  one 
attack,  the  sultan  forced  his  way  into  the  city ;  that  in  one 
sally,  the  Christians  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent.  By  the 
means  of  divers  and  pigeons,  a  regular  correspondence  was 
maintained  with  the  besieged ;  and,  as  often  as  the  sea  was 
left  open,  the  exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh 
supply  was  poured  into  the  place.'  The  Latm  camp  was 
thinned  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  climate ;  but  tjie  tents 
of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new  pilgrims,  who  exag- 
gerated the  strength  and  speed  of  their  approaching  country- 
men. The  vul^  was  astonished  by  the  report,  that  the 
pope  himself,  with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as 
far  as  Constantinople.  The  march  of  the  emperor  filled  the 
East  with  more  serious  alarms :  the  obstacles  which  he  en- 
countered in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  Greece,  were  raised  by  the 
policy  of  Saladin :  his  joy  on  the  death  of  Barbarossa  was 
measured  by  his  esteem ;  and  the  Christians  were  rather  dis- 
mayed than  encouraged  at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia 
ana  his  way-worn  remnant  of  five  thousand  Germans.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of 
France  and  EnglaiS  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
siege  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  youthful  emula- 

^  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  1108)  adds  the  nations  of  the  East 
from  the  Tigris  to  India*  axul  the  8w«rthj  tribes  of  Moors  and  Getu- 
lians,  80  that  Asia  and  AMca  fought  against  Europe* 
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tion  of  the  two  kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  I^antage- 
net.  After  every  resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope 
was  exhausted,  the  defenders  of  Acre  submitted  to  their  fate ; 
a  capitulation  was  granted,  but  their  lives  and  liberties  were 
taxed  at  the  hard  conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  deliverance  of  one  hundred  no- 
bles, and  fifteen  hundred  inferior  captives,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross.  Some  doubts  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  some  delay  in  the  execution,  rekindled  the  fury  of 
the  Franks,  and  three  thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sul- 
tan's view,  were  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  sanguinary 
Richard.®*  By  the  conquest  of  Acre,  the  Latin  powers 
acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  convenient  harbor ;  but  the 
advantage  was  most  dearly  purchased.  The  minister  and  his- 
torian of  Saladin  computes,  from  the  report  of  the  enemy, 
that  their  numbers,  at  different  periods,  amounted  to  five  or 
six  hundred  thousand ;  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Christians  were  slain ;  that  a  far  greater  number  was  lost  by 
disease  or  shipwreck ;  and  that  a  small  portion  of  this  mighty 
host  could  return  in  safety  to  their  native  countries.''^® 

Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  First,  are  the  only  kings 
of  France  and  England  who  have  fought  under  the  same 
banners ;  but  the  holy  service  in  which  they  were  enlisted 
was  incessantly  disturbed  by  their  national  jealousy  ;  and  the 
two  factions,  which  they  protected  in  Palestine,  were  more 
averse  to  each  other  than  to  the  common  enemy.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Orientals,  the  French  mona  rch  was  superior  in 
dignity  and  power ;  and,  in  the  emperor's  absence,  the  Latins 
revered  him  as  their  temporal  chief.^^     His  exploits  were  not 


^  Bohadin,  p.  ISO ;  and  this  massacre  is  neither  denied  nor  blamed 
by  the  Clinstian  historians.  Alacriter  jussa  complentes,  (the  English 
soldiers,)  says  Gal&idus  k  Yinesauf;  (1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  346,)  who  fixes  at 
2700  the  number  of  victims ;  who  are  multiplied  to  5000  by  Boger 
$[^yeden»  (p.  697,  698.)  The  humanity  or  avarice  of  Philip  Augustus 
was  persuaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  (Jacob,  k  Yitriaco,  L  L  c.  98, 
p.  1122.) 

^^  Bohadin,  p.  14.  He  quotes  the  judgment  of  Balianus,  and  the 
prince  of  Sidon,  and  adds,  ex  iUo  mundo  quasi  hominum  paucissimi 
redierunt.  Among  the  Christians  who  died  before  St.  John  d'Acre, 
I  find  the  English  names  of  De  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  (Dugdale, 
Baronage,  part  i.  p.  260,)  Mowbray,  (idem,  p.  124,)  De  Mandevil, 
De  Fiennes,  St  John,  Scrope,  Bigot,  Talbot,  &c. 

'J  Magnus  hie  apud  eos,  interque  reges  eorum  tum  virtute,  turn 
majestate  eminens  ....  summus  rerum  arbiter,  (Bohadin,  p.  169.) 
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adequate  to  bis  i^me.  Philip  was  bvave,  but  the  fl^tesman 
predominated  in  his  character ;  he  was  soon  weaiy  of  sac* 
rificing  his  heahh  and  interest  on  a  barren  coast :  the  surren* 
der  of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  departure ;  nor  could 
he  justify  this  unpopular  desertion,  by  leaving  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  with  five  hundred  knights  and  ten  thousand  foot, 
for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  king  of  England, 
though  inferior  in  dignity,  surpassed  his  rival  m  wealtn  and 
military  renown  ;  *^^  and  if  heroism  be  confined  to  brutal  and 
ferocious  valor,  Richard  Plantagenet  will  stand  high  among 
the  heroes  of  the  age.  The  memory  of  Cotur  de  Lion,  of 
the  lion-hearted  prince,  was  long  dear  and  glorious  to  his 
English  siabjects ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  it  was 
celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  of  the 
Turks  and  Saracens,  against  whom  he  had  fought :  his  tre* 
meudous  name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  si- 
knee  their  in&nts  ;  and  if  a  horse  suddenly  started  from  the 
way,  bis  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  Dost  thou  think  King 
Eichard  is  in  tlmt  bush  ?  "  '^^  His  cruelty  to  the  Mahometans 
was  the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  1  cannot  believe  that 
a  soldier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the  use  of  his  lance,  would 
have  descended  to  whet  a  dagger  against  his  valiant  brother 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was  slain  at  Tyre  by  some  secret 
assassins.''^^     After  the  surrender  of  Acre,  and  the  departure 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  names  either  of  PhSip  or 
Bichard. 

^  Bex  Apffo,  preestrenuns ....  roge  GaUcMrum  minor  apud  eos 
ccnscbatur  rationo  r^gvi  atque  dignitatis ;  sed  turn  divitiid  florentior* 
turn  bellied  virtute  multo  erat  celebrior,  (Bohadin,  p.  161.)  A 
stranger  mi^  admire  those  riches ;  the  national  histonnns  -will  tell 
with  what  lawles9  and  wasteful  oppression  they  were  collected. 

"^  JoinriUe,  p.  17.     Cmdes-tu  que  ce  s<nt  le  rol  Riohart  ? 

'*  Yet  he  was  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  th« 
^iifession  of  the  assassins,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  (^  Enc^ 
land,  (Bohadin«  p.  22S ;)  and  his  only  delbnoe  is  an  absurd  and  pal- 
pable forgerj',  (Hist,  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inseriptiona,  torn.  kv.  p.  1^5. 
^163.)  a  pretended  letter  from  the  pi^oe  of  4he  aflaasBiasi  ^e  l^ich» 
or  old  man  of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Eichard,  by  assinmng  to 
himself  the  guilt  or  merit  of  the  murder.* 


*  Yon  Hammer  TOesohichte  d«r  Assasstnen,  p.  202)  stmis  up  sigainst 
iUchard;  Wilken  (vol.  iv.  p.  485)  as  itron^l^  for  acquittal.  Michaud 
(toI.  ii.  p.  420^  deliTers  no  decided  opinion.  Thvs  crime  was  also  attributed 
if>  Salamn,  who  is  said,  by  an  Oriental  authority,  (the  continuator  of  Ta- 
^i,)  to  have  employed  the  assassins  to  murder  both  Conrad  and  Richard. 
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of  Philip,  the  king  of  England  led  the  crusaders  to  the  re* 
covery  of  the  sea-coast ;  and  the  cities  of  CcBsarea  and  Jcttfa 
were  added  to  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Lusignaiu 
A  march  6f  one  hundred  miles  from  Acre  to  Ascalon  was  a 
great  and  perpetual  battle  of  eleven  days.  In  the  disorder 
of  his  troops,  Salad  in  remahied  on  the  field  with  seventeen 
guards,  without  lowering  his  standard,  or  suspending  the 
sound  of  his  brazen  kettle-drum  :  he  again  rallied  and  re- 
newed the  charge ;  and  his  preachers  or  heralds  called  aloud 
on  the  unitarians^  manfully  to  stand  up  against  the  Christian 
idolaters.  But  the  progress  of  these  idolaters  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  it  was  only  by  demolishing  the  walls  and  buildings 
of  Ascalon,  that  the  sultan  could  prevent  them  from  occupy- 
ing an  important  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Egypt.  During 
a  severe  winter,  the  armies  slept ;  but  in  the  spring,  the 
Franks  advanced  within  a  day's  march  of  Jerusalem,  under 
the  leading  standard  of  the  English  king ;  and  his  active 
spirit  intercepted  a  convoy,  or  caravan,  of  seven  thousand 
camels.  Saladin  '^^  had  fixed  his  station  in  the  holy  city ;  but 
the  city  was  struck  with  consternation  and  discord:  he 
fasted ;  he  prayed ;  he  preached ;  he  offered  to  share  the 
dangers  of  the  siege  ;  but  his  Mamalukes,  who  remembered 
the  fate  of  their  companions  at  Acre,  pressed  the  sultan  with 
loyal  or  seditious  clamors,  to  reserve  his  person  and  their 
courage  for  the  future  defence  of  the  religion  and  empire.^ 
The  Moslems  were  delivered  by  the  sudden,  or,  as  they 
deemed,  the  miraculous,  retreat  of  the  Christians;^  and  the 

'^  See  the  distress  and  pious  firmness  of  Saladin,  as  ther  are  de- 
scribed by  Bohadin,  (p.  7 — ^9,  235 — 237,)  who  himself  haraiigued  the 
defenders  of  Jerusalem ;  their  fears  were  not  imknown  to  the  enemy, 
(Jacob,  k  "Vitriaco,  1.  i.  c.  100,  p.  1123.    Vinitauf;  L  t.  c.  flO,  ^.  399.) 

^'  Yet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayoubite  prince,  remained  in  Jeru- 
salem, nee  Curdi  Turcis,  nee  Turci  essent  obtemperaturi  Curdis, 
(Bohadin,  p.  236.)   He  draws  aside  a  comer  of  the  political  curtain. 

^  Bohadin,  (p.  237,)  and  even  Jeffirey  de  Vinisau^  (L  vi.  o.  1—8, 
p.  403 — 109,)  ascribe  the  retreat  to  Bichard  himself ;  and  Jacobus  k 
Vitriaco  obsi^es,  that  in  his  impatience  to  depart,  in  alterum  virum 
mutatoa  est,  (p.  1123.)  Yet  Joinville,  a  Freaeh  Imight^  accuses  th* 
envy  of  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  (p.  116,)  without  supposing,  likt 
Ma&hew  Paris,  that  he  was  bribed  by  Saladin. 


It  is  a  melancholy  admission,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  such  an 
act  would  be  less  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  th«  Christian  than  of 
the  Mahometan  king.  —  M. 
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laurei«  of  EielMird  were  blasted  by  the  prudence,  or  envj,  of 
his  corapcmioos.  The  hero,  ascending  a  hill,  and  veiling  hi« 
face,  exclaimed  with  an  indignant  voice,  ^^  Those  who  are 
pnwilling  to  rescue^  are  unworthy  to  view,  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  I  "  After  his  return  to  Acre,  on  the  news  that  Jaffa 
was  surprised  by  the  sultan,  he  sailed  with  some  inerohant 
vessels,  and  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach :  the  castle  was^ 
relieved  by  his  presence ;  and  sixty  thousand  Turks  and 
Saracens  fled  before  his  arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weak- 
ness provoked  them  to  return  in  the  morning  ;  and  they  found 
him  carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates  with  only  seventeen 
knights  and  three  hundred  archers.  Without  cc^MSting  their 
numbers,  he  sustained  their  charge  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
evidence  of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  England,  grasping 
his  lance,  rode  furiously  along  their  front,  from  the  right  to 
the  left  wing,  without  meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  to 
encounter  his  career.'''®  Am  I  writing  the  history  of  Orlando 
or  Amadis  ? 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  and  tedious  negotiation^ 
between  the  Franks  and  Moslems  was  started,  and  continued, 
axxA  broken,  and  again  resumed,  and  again  broken.  Some 
acts  of  royal  courtesy,  the  gift  of  snow  oud  fruit,  the  ex*^ 
change  of  Norway  hawks  and  Arabian  horses,  softened  the 
asperity  of  religious  war :  from  the  vicissitude  of  success,  the 
monarchs  might  learn  to  suspect  that  Heaven  was  neutral  in 
the  quarrel ;  nor,  after  the  trial  of  each  other,  could  either 
hopQ  lor  a  decisive  victory .^^     The  health  both  of  Bichajrd 

'*  The  expeditions  to  Asealoiiy  JeztLsaleiB,  and  Jaffii,  are  related  by 
Bobadin  (p.  184—249)  and  Abtxl&da,  (p.  ^1,  52.)  Hie  author  of  th« 
Xtinearary,  or  the  monk  of  St.  Albaa's,  cannot  exaggerate  tke  cadhi'ft 
aoco«nt  of  (he  pzoweaa  of  Hdehard«  (Yiniseof,  i  vi.  c  14—24,  p.  412^ 
43L  Hut.  M4«^P>  I^*— H3;>  and  cm  tiie  whole  of  Ihia  irar,  there 
is  a  marvellons  agreement  between  the  Chziatian  and  Mahometan 
writers,  who  mntnally  praise  the  virtues  of  l^heir  enemleo. 

^'  See  the  progress  of  negotiation  and  bbstliUty  in  Bohadia,  (p.  207 
.  Wki)  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  tlie  treaty,  Blehaxd  dectoed 
hift  intentioK  of  returning  mth  naw  annlea  to  the.eon^itMt  oi  the 
Holy  Land;  and  SaladiB  anawffl:ed  the  m^aoe  witha  civU  coso^li* 
ment,  (Vinisauf,  h  vi  e.  ?S,  p.  423.) 

**  The  most  copious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war  is  0ajir 
fridi  h.  Vinisauf,  Itinerarium  Regis  Anglorum  lUchardi  et  aliorum  in 
Terram  Hierosolymorum,  in  six  books,  published  in  the  iid  volume 
of  Gale's  Scriptores  Hist  AngUcanse,  (p.  247—429.)  Roger  Hoyeden 
a|id  Matthew  Paris  aftbrd  likewise  many  valuable  materials ;  and  the 
former  describes,  with  accuracy,  the  discipline  and  navigation  of  the 
English  fleet. 
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afid  Sftladm  ftpp«ii«ed  «o  b^  in  a  cteelinhig  «tete  |  «n4  ^y* 
iiesp«6^i^y  Buffbred  the  etik  of  ^HsUint  «fid  domesdt  w«iw 
fjnre :  Plafttag^et  Waft  impatieM  to  puaish  a  perfidi^m  rival 
¥^0  had  it^raded  NormaBdif  in  his  abseMa }  and  the  inde* 
fWdgfiMe  mikan  waa  aabdued  by  tha  eries  ^  ^  people,  wto 
was  the  Yidfai^  and  of  tha  soldiers,  who  were  Ae  iostrui^eiitot 
of  his  mc^tia!  eeal.  The  iket  de«naa^  of  ^  kaig  €if  Eng«» 
laod  were  the  restitution  of  Jerusaleiat  Meatine,  and  tto 
firue  cirosa;  and  he  ftrmly  dackred,  that  himself  and  his 
hfe€:ier  p^rhna  would  end .  their  li^a  m  the  pious  labor, 
father  than  fetfXtn  te  Europe  with  igaomiay  and  remorse. 
But  the  conscience  of  Saladin  refosed,  withotit  soma  weighty 
oan^ensation,  to-  testoya  the  idols,  or  pi««noto  the  idolatry,  of 
the  Chfistians ;  he  asserted,  wrth  equckl  firAMoess,  Ihs  roligk>«i 
and  civil  ckim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine ;  deecant^  on 
the  importance  and  sule^ty  of  Jamsaleni ;  and  rejecled  dt 
temtt  of  tihe  estabtishnienty  or  partition  of  the  Ltitins.  Th^ 
marriage  which  Richard  proposed,  of  his  sister  with  the  sul» 
tan^  brother,  was  defeated  hy  the  d^f^ace  of  fkkh :  the 
pftnce^  abhorred  the  embraeea  of  a  Turit ;  and  Ad<^,  or 
S^phadin,  Wotdd  not  easily  renounee  a  plurality  of  Wives. 
A  pettional  interview  Was  deofined  by  Saladin,  who  alleged 
ttixnt  miJ^uaV  ignorance  of  each  other^s  language ;  and  ih» 
liegodatton  was  managed  with  much  art  and  delay  by  their 
interpreters  mid  envoys;  The  final  agreement  was  e^ally 
wt>ved.  by  the  eealots  of  both  pa^es,  by  the  Romas 


pontiff  and  the  catfph  of  Bagdad,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  wi^ut 
tribute  orveiadon,  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Latin  Christians} 
tfait,  aflfcer  the  demoTition  of  Ascalon,  they  should  inclusively 
possess  the  aeansoast  from  Ja€a  to  Tyre  ^  that  ^e  count  of 
Tripofi  and  the  prince  of  Antiooh  ^uld  be  oompnsed  in 
ftie  trucB  ^  diiu "  thai,  during '  three  years  and*  three  months, 
dl  hciBttti^isa  should  cease.  The  princqial  chie£i  of  the  two 
armies  swote  to  the  observance  of  tihie  treaty ;  but  the  mon* 
drchs  w6i!e  satisfied  with  giving  their  word  and  their  right 
hand ;  and  the  royal  majesty  was  excused  from  an  oath| 
which  alwttys.  impliea  soBoe  su$pici(m  of  fabehood  8^  dis- 
hemor.  Rkhard  embarked  for  Europe,  to  seek  a  long  cafK 
tivity  and  a  premature  grave ;  and  the  space  of  a  ffew  months 
concluded  the  life  and  glories  of  Saladin.  The  Orientals 
deoovibe  his  edifying  death,  which  happened  at  Damascus ; 
but  they  seem  ignorant  of  the  equal  distribution  of  his  alma 
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anMnf  ihe  ibme  weU^piatm,^^  or  ^f  Ibe  diiqp^  of  a  ffaroiid^ 
matead  of  a  standard^  to  admomA  the  East  of  the  inntability 
of  buiABA  greatness.  The  unity  of  eno^pue  was  dissolved  by 
bis  death;  his  sobs  were  oppressed  by  the  stronger  ann  <i 
their  uncle  Safdiadin ;  the  hostile  interests  of  the  sultans  of 
£gyptt  Damaaaust  and  Aleppo,^  were  afpun  revived ;  and 
the  Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and  breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their 
fortresses  along  the  Syrian  coast 

The  noblest  monument  of  a  conqueror^  fame,  and  €ti  the 
terror  which  he  inspired,  is  the  Saladine  tenth,  a  general  lax, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  the 
Latin  church,  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.  The  practice 
was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the  ocoanon :  and  this  tribute 
became  the  foundation  of  all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on  ecclesi- 
^$al  benefices,  which  have  been  granted  by  the  Homan 
pontiffii  to  Catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for  the  immediate 
use  of  .the  apostolic  see.^  This  pecuniary  emolument  must 
have  tended  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  popes  in  the  recov* 
ery  of  Pales&ie :  after  the  death  of  SaJadiuy  they  preached 
the  crusade,  by  their  e{Hstles,  their  legates,  and  their  mission* 
aries ;  etfid  the  accomplishment  of  the  pious  work  might  have 
been  ^pected  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Innocent  the 
Third.^^  tinder  that  young  and  ambitious  priest,  the  succes- 
af)is  of  St.  Peter  attained  the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness : 
and  in  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  ejpsrdsed  a  despotic 
command  over  the  emperors  and  kings,  whom  he  raised  and 
deposed ;  over  tl^  nations,  whom  an  interdict  of  months  oT; 
years  deprived,  for  the  offence  of  their  rulers,  of  the  exercise 
of  Christian  worship.  In  the  council  of  the  Lateran  he  acted 
as  the  .^ccLesiastieal,  almost  as  the  temporal,  sovereign  of  the 
East  and  West.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  lus  legate  that  John  of 
fJngland  (surrendered  his  crown ;  and  Innocent  may  boast  of 

'       ■  I       II    mil         ^M'!   II Ill  I  III.  II  I  II    I  I  IIH  I       I  II 

*>  Bven  Yertot  (torn.  i.  p.  261)  adopts  the  foolish  aotaon  of  tks. 
indiff^^renee  o£  Salamn,  who  professed  Uie  K<»:aii  with  his  last  breath. 

^'  See  the  successiQii  of  the  Ayoublteai,  ia  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast, 
p.  277,  &c.,)  and  the  tables  of  M.  De  Guignes,  TArt  de  Verifier  les 
Bates,  and  the  Biblioth^que  Orientale. 

^  ThomsMin  (DiscipHne  de  rBgl]»e»  torn.  isL  p.  311-^74)  has 
oopiou^  tareati^d  of  the  origin*  abiisesy  and  restrictiaiis  of  thsse  tm$A§, 
A  theory  was  started,  but  not  pursued,  that  they  were  rightfully  due 
to  the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  Levite's  tenth  to  the  high  priest,  (Selden 
on  Tithes ;  see  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1083.) 

^  See  the  Gesta  Innoeentii  III.  inMurat.  Script.  ]^r.  ItaL,  (tern- 
iii.  p.  486—668.) 
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die  ivto  tnoBt  eogfiol  trkioipbB  over  sease  and  litiiDaiiit7,  te 
fistabltsbment  of  transubstaiitiation,  and  tlm  origtB  of  the  io- 
quisitioD.     At  his  Yoice,  two  crusades,  the  fourth  and  the 
dfth,  were  undertaken ;  but,  except  a  kmg  of  Hungary^  the 
princes  of  the  second  order  were  at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims : 
the  forces  were  inadequate  to  the  des%n ;  nor  did  the  efiects 
cormsp<^d  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  tlie  pope  and  the 
people*     The  fourth  on^ade  was  direrted  from  Syria  to  Con* 
stantinople  ;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Ghreek  or  Roman  empire 
by  the  Latins  will  form  the  proper  and  important  subject  ef 
the  next  chapter.    In  the  fiAh,^  two  hundred  thousaiid  Fraoki 
were  landed  at  the  eaMem  mouUi  of  the  Nile.     They  reason* 
ably  hoped  that  Palestme  must  be  subdued  in  £gypt^  the  seat 
and  storehouse  of  the  sultan ;  and,  after  a  siege  of  sktemi 
months,  the  Mosleias  deplored  the  loss  of  Damietta.     But  the 
Christian  army  was  ruined  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  te 
legate  Pelagius,  who^  in  the  pope^s  name,  assumed  the  char* 
acter  of  general :  the  sickly  Franks  were  encompassed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  Oriental  forces ;  and  it  was  by 
the  evacuation  of  Damietta  ibmi  they  obtained  a  sa£e  retreat^ 
some  oonces«ons  ^  the  pilgrims,  and  the  tardy  nstitutioa 
of  the  doubtful  relic  of  the  true  cross.    The  failure  may  in 
$ome  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  mukifdiadtibn  of 
the  crusades,  which  were  preached  at  the  saawthne  againiil 
the  Pagans  of  Livonia,  the  Moors  of  Spam,  the  Alfatgeois  of 
France,  and  the  kings  of  Sicily  of  the  Imperial  fami^.^    la 
these  meritorious  services,  the  volunteers  might  acquire  at 
home  the  same  spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  larger  measure  of 
temporal  rewards ;  Ad  even  the  popes^  in  their  zeal  againsfe 
a  domestic  enemy,  were  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  the  dis- 
tress of  their  Syrian  brethren.     From  Hie  last  age  of  the  era* 
»sadea  they  derived  the  ooeasiomd  command  of  an  army  and 

^  See  the  yth  crusade*  and  the  iiege  of  Damietta»  in  Jacobus  k 
Vitriaco,  (L  iii.  p.  1126—1149,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius,)  an 
eye- witness,  Bernard  Hiesaurarius^  (in  Script.  Muratori,  torn,  vii  p. 
SZ6 — 846,  c.  190 — >207,)  a  contmnporary,  and  Sanutus,  (Secreta  Fid^. 
Crucis,  1.  iii.  p.  xi.  c.  4—9,)  a  diligent  compiler ;  and  of  the  Arabians, 
ABu^[^karagiuiB,  (Dynast,  p.  2M,)  and  the  Eactracts  at  the  &ad  of 
JeininUe,  <^.  ^3,  i37»  540,  547,  «bc) 

^  To  tibj&Be. who  took  the  cross  against  Mainfroy,  thepope  (A.  D. 
1266)  granted  pl^nissimaiti  peccatorum  remissionem.  Hdeles  mira- 
bantur  qu6d  tantum  eis  promitteret  pro  sanguine  OhriAtianorum' 
eiSondendo  -quantum  pro  cruore  infidefium  iSiquando,  (Matthew^ 
Paris,  p.  785.)  A  high  flight  for  the  reason  of  the  xiiith  century. 
VOL.    VI.  4 
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Mveime ;  asd  scHne  deep  Teasenere  have  suiq>eeted  ^wt  iM 
mho]B  enterprise,  £roni  ^e  first  e3niod  ef  Placealia,  was  eosh 
^ed  and  executed  fay  the  policy  of  Borne.  The  suspici^ 
«a  not  £ni»ded^  either  in  nature  or  in  hi/&L  The  suoeeesorb 
of  St*  Peter  appear  to  have  followed^  m^Mr  thim  gtnded,  the 
ampttke  of  mamiers  and  prejudice ;  widioet  tntich  f<»«sigM 
«f  the  seasona,  or  ouhivation  of  the  soU,  they  gatiiered  ^ 
8^>e  and  spontaneous  fruits  of  ^  superstition  of  the  timed. 
They  gathered  ^ese  fruits  without  toil  or  penonal  danger t 
in  ^  council  of  tto  Lateran,  Innocent  the  Third  declared  an 
ambigUGMB  reselution  of  animating  the  crusaders  hy  his  &^ 
ample;  but  the  pilot  of  the  saeied  vessel  could  not  abandon 
tbe  helm ;  nor  wa»  Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  a  Boman  pontiff.^ 

Tbe  persons,  the  families,  and  estetes  of  the  ^Igrims,  wem 
ittder  the  immediate  protection  c^  tbe  popes;  and  these 
qadtual  patrons  soon  claimed  the  ^feiogative  of  direeting 
their  opemtions,  and  enlbreing,  by  commands  and  censui^ 
the  aecompUshmeiU  of  tiKir  vow.  Frederio  the  Second^^ 
&e  i^aadson  of  Barbaiossa,  was  sueoeitaively  the  fn^l,  Uie 
toemfi  and  tbe  victim  (^  tbe  chumh*  At  the  e^  of  vwe^" 
one  yeasn^  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian  Innocent  me 
Thivd,  hvafMiiiied  theeoross;  the  same  promise  \n»  n^eated 
lit  Itts  M^nd  and  imperial  eovcmaticms ;  and  his  marringe  wMf 
the  beisBSB  of  Jeriiealem  forever  bound  him  to  delbnd  th^ 
Idngdom  of  his  son  Comiad.  But  as  Pt^deric  Mhranced  in 
age  and  aathority,  he  repented  of  the  rash  engagemeniB  of  his 
you^:  his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge  jniught  ^m  to  despise 
iSae  phantoms  of  super^i^on  a^  the  croWns  of  Asia :  he  ne^ 
kmger  ei^ertained  die  same  reverence  for  D»e  successom  of 
kmocent :  and  hia  ambition  was  occupied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  italiaa  mooardiy  from  Sioiiy  t»  the  Alps.  But  ^ler* 
auuKsese  <^  this  prcjeet  would  have  reduced  the  popes  to  thek 


^  This  nmple  idea  is  agreeabla  to  the  good  Moie  of  MoBheiBi, 
C&idtitiit.  Hiit*  Eedefti  p.  &820  uid  tko  fine  pliiidec^y  of  Hume, 
(Hiet.  of  EagJ^isd*  voL  i.  p«  836.) 

'^.Xbe-  original  Biidteri»li  for  tiie  crusade  of  Ptederic  H.  may  be 
drawn  from  Bichard  de  St.  Germaao  (in  Mavat^  Script.  Recttua 
XtaL  torn.  vii.  p*  1602--1013)  and  Matdiew  Pate,  Qk  2S«^391,  300, 
802,  304.)  The  most  rational  modecaa  are  Flsnry,  (mst.  Boctea.  tosw 
:m.,)  y^rto^  (OheralieBi  de  lAsMua,  torn.  i.  L  iii.,)  Giatmone,  (Istom 
CSivile  di  Napoli,  torn.  iL  L  xvi.,)  and  Maiatori,  (Annali  d^  itaUa, 
torn.  X.) 
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|ffiautire  sui^liGity;  and,  afledr  the  jeto}^  and  exctiMtof 
twelve  years,  they  urged  the  euipieror,  with  entreaties  and 
threats,  to  Qx  the  time  and  plaoe  of  his  departure  fbr  Paleif- 
tine.  In  the  harbors  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  he  pvepared  a  Aecit 
of  one  hundred  galleys^  and  of  one  hundred  Tesaeis,  that  were 
framed  to  transport  and  land  two  tfaomaad  five  kundfed 
kxughts,  with  their  horses  and  atlendanta ;  liis  vassals  of  Na- 
ples and  Germany  formed  a  powerful  army ;  and  the  nuMh 
ber  of  English  crusaders  was  magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by 
the  report  of  fame.  But  the  inevitable  or  affected  slowness 
of  these  mighty  preparations  consumed  the  strength  and  pros- 
visions  of  £e  more  indigent  pilgrims:  the  muiti^e  was 
thinned  by  sickness  and  desertion  ^  and  the  sultry  summer  of 
Calabria  anticipated  the  mischiefs  of  a  Syrian  campaign.  At 
length  the  emperor  hoisted  eiail  at  Bnindusium,  wkh  a  fleet 
and  army  of  forty  thousand  men :  but  he  kept  the  sea  no 
more  than  three  days ;  and  his  hasty  retreat,  which  was  as- 
cribed by  his  friends  to  a  grievous  indbposifkifi,  was  accused 
hv  his  enemies  as  a  voluntary  and  obstinate  disobedience. 
For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic  excommunicated 
by  Gregory  the  Ninth  ;  for  presuming,  the  next  year,  to  ac* 
Gompli^  his  vow,  he  was  again  excommunicated  by  the 
same  pope*^  While  he  served  under  the  banner  c^T  the 
cross,  srcrusade  was  preaicbed  against  him  in  Italy ;  and  after 
his  return  he  was  compelled  to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuries 
which  he  bad  suffered.  The  clergy  and  n^lkary  orders  of 
Palestine  were  previously  instructed  to  renounce  his  com- 
munion and  dispute  his  commands  ;  and  in  his  own  kingdom, 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  ccmsent  that  the  orders  of  the 
camp  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  tlie  €%ris« 
tian  republic.  Frederic  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph ;  an^ 
with  las  own  bands  (for  no  priest  would  perform  the  (mice)  he 
took  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  the  hdy  sepalohre.  But  the 
patriarch  cast  an  interdict  on  the  <^ieh  which  his  presenoe 
had  pro£emed  ;  and  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  in 
formed  the  sultan  how  easily  he  might  be  surprised  and  slain 
in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the  River  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of 
fiuuiticism  and  faction,  victory  was  hopeless^  and  defence  was 
difficult ;  but  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous -"peace  may  be 
imputed  to  the  discord  of  the  Mahometans,  and  their  personal 
esteem  for  the  character  of  Frederic.     The  enemy  of  tha 

^  Poor  Muratori  knows  what  to  think,  but  knows  not  wbst  to 
wry*  ••Chtno  qni  il  capo,"  &c.  p.  322.^ 
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'oiiareh  is  accused  of  maintaining  witli  tlie  miscreants  an  iii- 
tercourse  of  hospitality  and  friendship  unworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  of  despising  the  barrenness  of  the  land  ;  and  of  indulging 
«i  profane  thought,  that  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  he  never  would  have  selected  Palestine  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  chosen  people.  Yet  Frederic  obtained  from  the 
sultan  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethlem  and  Nazareth, 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  the  Latins  were  allowed  to  inhabit  and 
fortify  the  city  ;  an  equal  code  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
was  ratified  for  the  sectaries  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Mahomet ; 
and,  while  the  former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  the 
latter  might  pray  and  preach  in  the  mosque  of  the  temple,®* 
from  whence  the  prophet  undertook  his  nocturnal  journey  to 
heaven.  The  clergy  deplored  this  scandalous  toleration  ;  and 
the  weaker  Moslems  were  gradually  expelled  ;  but  every  ra- 
tional object  of  the  crusades  was  accomplished  without  blood- 
shed ;  the  churches  were  restored,  the  monasteries  were 
replenished  ;  and,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  Latins  of 
Jerusalem  exceeded  the  number  of  six  thousand.  This  peace 
and  prosperity,  for  which  they  were  ungrateful  to  their  bene- 
factor, was  terminated  by  the  irruption  of  the  strange  and 
savage  hordes  of  Carizmians.*^  Flying  from  the  arms  of  the 
Moguls,  those  shepherds  ♦  of  the  Caspian  rolled  headlong  on 
Syria ;  and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the  sultans  of  Aleppo, 
Hems,  and  Damascus,  was  insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of 
the  torrent.  Whatever  stood  against  them  was  cut  off  by  the 
sword,  or  dragged  into  captivity :  the  military  orders  were 
almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle  ;  and  in  the  pillage  of 
the  city,  in  the  profanation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  the  Latins 
confess  and  regret  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Turks 
imd  Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last  were  undertaken  by 
Louis  the.  Ninth,  king  of  France ;  who  lost  his  liberty  in 
Egypt,  and  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Twenty-eight 
years  after  his  death,  he  was  canonized  at  Rome ;  and  sixty- 

^  The  dergy  artfully  confounded  the  mosque  or  church  of  the 
temple  with  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  their  wilful  ^rror  has  deceived 
"both  Vertex  and  Muratori. 

•*  The  irruption  of  the  Carizmkni,  or  Corasmins,  ia^  related  by 
Matthew  Paris,  (p.  546,  547,)  and  by  Joinville,  Nangis,  and  the. 
Arabians,  (p.  Ill,  112,  191,  192,  528,  530.) 


♦  They  Were  in  alliance  with  Eyub,  sultan  of  Syria.    Wilken,  vol.  vi.  a» 
630.-M. 
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fere  miraeles  were  readily  found,  and  solemnly  attested,  to 
justify  the  claim  of  the  royal  saint.^^  The  voice  of  history 
tenders  a- more  honorable  testimony,  that  he  united  the  rir^ 
^s  of  a  king,  a  hero,  and  a  man ;  that  his  martial  spirit  waa 
tempered  by  the  love  of  private  and  public  justice  ;  and  diat 
Louis  was  the  fa^r  of  his  people,  the  frigid  of  his  neigh- 
hors,  and  the  terror  of  the  infidels.  Superstidon  akme,  in  all 
the  extent  of  her  Meful  infl^ence,^^  corrapted  his  understand* 
ing  and  bis  heart :  his  devotion  stooped  to  admire  and  imitate 
Ae  beg^g  friars  of  Francis  and  Domipks :  he  pursued  with 
blind  and  cruel  zeal  the  enemies  of  the  fdth ;  and  the  best 
of  kings  twk^e  descended  ftom  his  throne  to  seek  the  adven* 
tures  of  a  spiritual  knight-errant.  A  monkish  historian  would 
have  beea  content  to  applaud  the  most  despicable  part  of  his 
chamcter ;  but  the  noble  and  gallant  Joinville,^^  who  shared 
the  friendship  and  capdvity  of  Louis,  has  traced  with  the 
pei^til  of  nature  the  free  p<»rtrait  of  his  virtues  as  well  as  of 
Ms  failings.  From  this  intimate  knowledge  we  may  learn  to 
suspeci  the  political  views  o£  depressing  their  ^reat  vassals, 
which  are  so  often  imputed  to  the  royal  authors  of  the  cru-< 
sadea.  Above  all  tiie  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  Louis  die 
Ninlh  suooessfiilly  labuMred  to  restore  the  prerogatives  of  the 
evown;  but  it  was  at  home,  and  not  in  the  East,  that  he  ac« 
qciired  for  himBelf  and  his  posterity :  his  vow  was  die  residt 
^^eothusiasm  and  sJckness ;  and  if  he  were  the  promoter,  h» 
was  likewise  the  victim,  of  this  holy  madness.  For  the  i&* 
vasion  of  Egypt,  France  was  exhausted  of  her  troops  and 
tyeasures ;  he  covered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hun* 
dred  m)s ;  the  most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to  fifty 


**  Read,  if  you  can,  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  oon- 
fessoar  of  Qtieen  Margaret,  (p.  291—523.    Joinville,  du  Louyre.) 

•■  He  believed  aU  that  mother  church  taught,  (Joinville,  p.  10,)  but 
he  cautioned  JoiuVille  agosust  disputing  with  infidels.  «<L^osime  lay 
(said  he  in  his  old  language)  quand  il  ot  medire  de  la  loi  Crestienne, 
ne  doit  pas  deffendre  la  loi  Crestienne  ne  mais  que  de  Tesp^e,  dequoi 
il  doit  dooner  panni  le  rentre  dedens,  tant  comme  elle  ypeut  entrer," 

••  I  haye  two  editions  of  Joinyille,  the  one  (Paris,  166S)  most  valu- 
afele  for  the  obsenrations  of  Ducange ;  the  other  (Paris,  au  Louvre, 
i7ei)  most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  text,  a  MS.  of  which 
haa  been  recently  discovered.  The  last  editor  proves  that  the  history 
of  St.  Louis  was  finished  A.  D.  1309,  without  explaining,  or  even 
adminngt  the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninety 
ysaiSy  (Pzeiaoe,  p.'xL  Obacrvationt  de  Dusoage^  p.  17*) 
4* 
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tfaoinand  men ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his  own  confession,  at 
it  is  reported  by  Oriental  vanity,  he  disembarked  nine  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
foot,  who  performed  their  pilgrimage  under  the  shadow  of  his 
powenW 

In  complete  armor,  the  orilSamme  waving  before  him, 
Louis  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach ;  and  die  strong  city 
0f  Bamietta,  which  had  cost  his  predecessors  a  siege  of  six- 
teen months,  was  abandoned  on  the  first  assault  by  the  trem- 
Uing  Moslems.  But  Damietta  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  his 
conquests;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  crusades,  the  same 
causes,  almost  on  the  same  ground,  were  productive  of  simi- 
lar calamities.*^  After  a  ruinous  delay,  which  introduced 
kito  the  camp  the  seeds  of  an  epidemical  disease,  the  Fruiks 
advanced  from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  strove  to  surmount  the  unseasonable  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  opposed  their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of  Aeir 
intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of  France  displayed 
their  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and  discipline :  his  brother, 
Uie  count  of  Artois,  stormed  with  inconsiderate  valor  the 
town  of  Massoura ;  and  the  carrier  pigeons  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  tnat  all  was  lost.  But  a  soldier,  who 
ai^rwards  usurped  the  sccntre,  rallied  the  flying  troops :  the 
main  body  cf  tlio  Christians  was  far  behind  their  vanguard  * 
and  Artois  was  overpowered  and  slain.  A  shower  of  Greek 
fife  was  incessantiy  poured  on  the  invaders ;  the  Nile  was 
commanded  by  the  Eg3rptian  galleys,  the  open  country  by  the 
Arabs ;  all  provisions  were  intercepted  ;  each  day  aggravated 
the  sickness  and  famine  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat 
was  found  to  be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The  Oriental 
writers  confess,  that  Liouis  might  have  escaped,  if  he  would 
have  deserted  his  subjects ;  he  was  made  prisoner,  with  the 

greatest  part  of  his  nobles  ;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their 
ves  by  service  or  ransom  were  inhumanly  massacred  ;  and 

^  Joinville,  p.  32.    Arabic  Extracts,  p.  549.* 

••  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Joinville  with  large  and 
curious  extracts  from  the  Arabic  historians,  Macrizi,  Abulfi^a,  ftc. 
See  likewise  Abulpharagius,  (Dynast,  p.  322 — 325,)  who  calls  him  by 
the  corrupt  name  of  Redefrana,  Matthew  Paris  (p.  683,  684)  has 
described  the  rival  folly  of  the  French  and  English  who  fought  and 
fell  at  Massoura. 


•  Compor*  WiUien,  voL  vii.  p.  94.  --  M. 
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Ae  walls  of  Cairo  were  decorated  with  a  circle  of  Christian 
heads.^''  The  king  of  France  was  loaded  with  chains ;  bat 
the  generous  victor,  a  great-grandson  of  the  brother  of  Sa* 
ladia,  sent  a  robe  of  honor  to  his  royal  captive,  and  his  de- 
liverance, with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was  obtained  by  the  rest^ 
tution  of  Damietta^s  ^nd  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  luxurious  climate,  the 
degenerate  children  of  the  companicms  of  Noureddin  and 
Saladin  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry :  they  triumphed  by  the  arms  of  their  slaves  gt 
Mamalukes,  the  hardy  natives  of  Tartary,  who  at  a  tender 
age  had  been  purcha^d  of  the  Syrian  merchants,  and  were 
educated  in  tl^  camp  and  palace  of  the  sultan.  But  Egypt 
soon  afibrded  a  new  example  of  the  danger  of  prstorian 
bands ;  and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious  animals,  who  had 
been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was  provoked  to  devour  their 
benefactor.  In  the  pride  of  ccmquest,  Touran  Shaw,  the  last 
of  his  race,  was  murdered  by  his  Mtumalukes ;  and  the  most 
daring  of  the  assassins  entered  the  chamber  of  the  captive 
king,  with  drawn  cimeters,  and  their  hands  imbrued  in  th«r 
blood  of  their  sultan.  The  firmness  of  Louis  commanded 
their  respect ;  ^®  their  avarice  prevailed  over  cruelty  and  zeal ; 
the  treaty  was  accomplished ;  and  the  king  of  France,  wi^ 
the  relics  of  his  army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine. 
He  wasted  four  years  within  the  walls  of  Acre,  imable  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  and  unwilling  to  return  without  gloiy  U>  his  native 
country. 

•^  Savary,  in  his  agreeable  Lettres  sur  TEgypte,  has  given  a  de- 
scription of  DamiettOy  (torn.  L  lettre  Ktiii^  p.  274-^290,)  and  a  narra- 
tive ai  the  expedition  of  St.  Louis,  (xxv.  p.  306 — 360-) 

*®  Eor  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  a  million  (^  byzants  was  a&ed  and 
granted;  but  the  sultan's  generoaty  reduced  that  sum  to  800,000 
byzants,  whi^h  are  valued  by  Join^e  at  400,000  French  livres  of 
his  own  time,  and  expressed  by  Matthew  Paris  by  100»000  marks  of 
silver^  (Duoange,  Dissertation  xx.  stir  Joinville.) 

^  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  th^  sultan  is  seriously 
attested  by  JoinvUle»  (p.  77,  78,)  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd 
as  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  (Hist.  G6n6rale,  torn.  li.  p.  386,  887.)  Tht* 
Mamalukes  themsdyes  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  equals :  they  had 
felt  his  valor,  l^ev  hoped  his  conversion ;  and  such  a  motion,  wMch' 
was  not  seccMided»  might  be  made  perhi^  by  a  secx^t  Christian  in 
their  tumultuous  aasembly.* 


*  Wilkea,  vol.  vii.  p.  257>  thinks  the  proposition  could  not  have  hetn 
nade  in  earnest.  -^M. 
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The  rnomory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  after  sixteen  years 
of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  undertake  the  seventh  and  last  of 
the  crusades.  His  finances  were  restored,  his  kingdom  was 
enlarged ;  a  new  generation  of  warriors  had  arisen,  and  he 
embarked  with  fresh  coniideiice  lU  the  head  of  six  thousand 
horse  and  thitty  thousand  foot.  The  loss  c^  Antioch  had  pro- 
voked the  enterprise ;  a  wild  hope  of  bc^tizing  the  king  <^ 
Tunis  tempted  him  to  steer  for  the  African  coast ;  and  the 
report  of  an  immense  treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  the 
delay  of  their  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Instead  of  a  proselyte, 
he  found  a  siege :  Uie  French  panted  and  died  cfa  the  burning 
iande :  St  Louis  expired  in  his  tent ;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
closed  his  eyes,  than  his  son  and  successor  gave  the  signal 
of  the  retreat.!^  "  It  is  thus,"  sa3nB  a  Hvely  writer,  **  that  a 
Christian  king  died  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  wagins  war 
against  the  sectaries  of  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which  Dido  had 
introduced  the  deities  of  Syria."  ^^^ 

A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  cannot  be  devised 
than  that  which  condemns  the  n^itives  of  a  country  to  perpet- 
ual servitude,  unckr  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  strangers  and 
slaves.  Yet  such  has  been  the  state  of  Egypt  above  five 
btmdred  years.  The  most  illustrious  sultans  of  die  Baharite 
and  Boi^ite  dynasties  ^^  were  themselves  promoted  from  the 
Tartar  and  Oireassian  hands ;  and  the  four^nd-twenty  beys, 
er  military  chiefe,  have  ever  been  succeeded,  not  by  their 
sons,  but  by  their  sorvants.  They  produce  the  great  oharteir 
of  their  liberties,  the  treaty  of  Selim  the  First  with  the  repub- 
lic ;  ^^3  and  the  Othman  emperor  still  accepts  from  Egypt  a 

^^  S«e  the  «atpedition  in  tlM  annals  of  St.  Louis,  by  WiDiam  de 
Nangis,  p.  270—^7 ;  and  the  AraMc  Extracts,  p.  645,  655,  of  the 
Lmtvro  fiditioa  of  Joinv^. 

>°»  Voltaire,  Hi«t.  G^n6rale,  torn.  u.  p.  391.  ' 

los  The  dixonology  of  the  two  dynasties  of  Mamalukes,  l^e  Baha- 
zlhea,  Tarks  or  Tartars  of  Kipsak,  and  the  Borgites,  Circassians,  is 
given  by  Pocock  (Prolegom.  ad  Abtilphan^.  p.  6 — 31)  and  Be 
OtBgnei,  (torn.  L  p.  204 — ^70  j)  their  history  from  A.bttlfeda,  Macrizi, 
Mo^  to  the  begiaaing  of  the  xrth  century,  by  tho  same  M.  De 
Qnknes,  (torn*  iy.  p.  1 10-— 328.) 

*o»  Sartry,  Lettres  sur  I'Egypte,  torn.  fi.  l^tre  xv.  p.  1^9—208. 
I  muoh  question  the  authenticity  of  this  copy ;  yet  it  is  true,  that 
Sultan  Selim  owichided  a  treaty  with  the  Circasnans  or  Mamalukes 
of  Egypt,  and  left  them  in  possession  of  arms,  riches,  and  power. 
See  a  new  Abr6g6  de  THistoire  Ottomane,  composed  in  Egypt,  and 
ti^audated  by  M.  J>igeoti»  (torn,  t  p.  d6-*^8,  Paris,  1741,)  a  eudoUB, 
authentio,  and  national  history.  ' 
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.«l^^  adknowledj^nmt  of  tribute  and  sdbjectunu  With  i 
breathing  intervals  of  peace  and  order,  the  two  dynasties  are 
mariced  as  a  period  of  rapine  and  bloodshed :  ^^^  but  their 
llircmet  bowever  shaken,  reposed  om  the  two  pillars  of  disea- 
fdine  and  valor:  their  sway  extended  over  Egypt,  Nutoi, 
Arabia,  and  Syria :  their  Mamalukes  were  multiplied  from 
eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thousand  horse ;  and  their  num- 
hers  were  increased  by  a  provincial  militia  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand  foot,  and  the  occastoikal  aid  of  MXty-sa 
thousand  Arabs^^^  Princes  of  sueh  power  and  spirit  eould 
not  long  endure  on  their  coast  a  hostile  and  independent  na- 
ticm ;  and  if  the  ruin  of  the  Franks  was  postpoaed  about 
ibrty  years,  they  were  indebted  to  the  cares  of  an  unsettled 
rttign,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls,  and  to  the  oecasiooal 
aid  of  some  warlike  pilgrims.  Among  these,  the  English 
reader  will  observe  the  name  of  our  first  Edward,  who  as- 
sumed the  cross  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Henry*  At  the 
head  of  a  thousand  soldiers  the  future  conqueror  of  Wales 
and  Scotland  delivered  Acre  &om  a  aege  ^  marched  as  far  aa 
Nazareth  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men ;  emulated  the 
fame  of  lus  uncle  Richard ;  extorted,  by  his  valor,  a  ten 
years^  truce  ;*  and  escaped,  with  a  dangerous  wound,  from 
the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  assassim.^^  i  Antioch,*^^  whose  situ- 
ation bad  been  less  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  the  holy  war, 

**♦  Si  totum  quo  regnnm  occupdmnt  tempus  respicias,  ptsBsertlm 
quod  fixii  propius,  reperies  iUud  beltis»  pugAis,  ii^urik,  ao  rapinis 
iefertum,  (Al  Jannabi,  apud  Pooock,  p,  31.)  The  r«igii  of  M^unmned 
(A.  D,  1311 — 13il)  oObrds  a  happy  exceptioa^  (De  Guigxies,,  torn.  Ir. 
p.  208—210.) 

***  They  are  now  reduced  to  8500 :  but  the  expense  of  each  Mama- 
luke  may  be  rated  at  a  hundred  louis :  and  Egypt  sroanft  under  the 
avarice  and  insolence  of  these  strangers^  (Voyages  &  VoAaey,  took  L 
p.  89—187.) 

^^  See  Carte's  History  oC  England,  vol.  U.  p.  165—175.  and  hifi 
original  authors,  Thomas  Wikes  and  Walter  Hemingfbrd,  {L  iii.  c.  34, 
35,)  in  Gale's  Collection,  torn.  S,  p.  97,  589—5^.)  They  are  both 
ignorant  of  tiie  princess  Bleanoi^s  piety  in  sock^g'the  poisoned 
inHinc^  and  mcwiixg  her  husband  ait  the  riik  of  her  own  li£»« 

^^  Sanutus>  Secret.  Hdelium  CruciB^  L  iii  p.  xii«  c.  9,  and  Be 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  liS,  trover  the  Arabic  historians* 


•  Gibbon  colors  rather  highly  the  success  of  Edward.  TTilken  is  fflOife 
aeciurate,  veL  vii.  p.  693,  &c.  — M. 

t  The  sultan  Bibars  was  concerned  in  this  attempt  at  assassination. 
Iflfnken,  vol.  vii.  p.  602.  Ptolemajus  Lucensis  is  the  earliest  authority  far 
the  devotion  of  Meanora.    Ibid.  605.  •— H. 
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wm  fiotlly  oocupied  and  rained  liy  Bondoodar,  or 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  S3rria ;  the  Latin  principaUty  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  the  first  seat  of  the  Christian  name  was  dis- 
peopled  by  the  slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the  captivity  of 
€me  hundred,  thousand  of  her  inhabitants.  The  maritime 
towns  of  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  9idon,  Tyre, 
and  Jafiii,  and  the  stronger  castles  of  the  Hospitallers  and 
Templars,  successively  fell ;  and  the  whole  existence  of  ^ 
Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  and  colony  of  St.  John  c^ 
Acre,  which  is  sometimes  described  by  the  more  clasmc  tide 
of  Ptolemais. 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,^^  which  is  distant  about 
seventy  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  Christians, 
and  was  adorned  with  strong  and  stately  buildings,  with  aqua- 
ducts,  an  artificial  port,  and  a  double  wall.  The  population 
was  increased  by  the  incessant  streams  of  pilgrims  and  fugi- 
tives :  in  the  pauses  of  hostility  the  trade  of  the  East  and 
West  was  attracted  to  this  convenient  station ;  and  the  market 
could  offer  the  produce  of  every  clime  and  the  interpreters 
of  every  tongue.  But  in  this  conflux  of  nations,  every  vice 
was  propagated  and  practised :  of  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of  Acre  were 
esteemed  the  most  corrupt ;  nor  could  the  abuse  of  religion 
be  corrected  by  the  discipliiie  of  law.  The  city  had  many 
sovereigns,  and  no  government.  The  kings  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  the  princes  of  Anti- 
ochy  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  the  great  masters  of  the 
hospital,  the  temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  the  republics  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope's  legate,  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  assumed  an  independent  command : 
seventeen  tribunals  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
every  criminal  was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter ;  and  the 
perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst  forth  in  acts 
of  violence  and  blood.  Some  adventurers,  who  disgraced 
the  ensign  of  the  cross,  compensated  their  want  of  pay  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Mahometan  villages:  nineteen  Syrian 
merchants,  who  traded  under  the  public  faith,  were  despoiled 
and  hanged  by  the  Christians ;  and  the  denial  of  satisfaction 
justified  the  arms  of  the  sultan  Khalil.     He  marched  against 


**  The  state  of  Acre  is  represented  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the 
times,  and  most  accurately  in  John  Villani,  h  vii.  c.  144,  in  Muratcud, 
Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xiii.  p.  337,  338. 
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Acre,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  foot :  his  train  of  artillery  (if  I  may  use 
the  word)  was  numerous  and  weighty :  the  separate  timbers 
of  a  single  engine  were  transported  in  one  hundred  wagons ; 
and  the  royal  historian  Abulfeda,  who  served  with  the  troops 
of  Hamah,  was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  holy  war.  What- 
ever might  be  the  vices  of  the  Franks^  their  courage  was 
rekindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair ;  but  they  were  torn  by 
the  discord  of  seventeen  chiefs,  and  overwhelmed  on  all 
sides  by  the  powers  of  the  sultan.  After  a  siege  of  thirty- 
three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced  by  the  Moslems ;  the 
principal  tower  yielded  to  their  engines;  the  Mamalukes 
made  a  general  assault ;  the  city  was  stormed  ^  and  death  or 
slavery  was  the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  The  con- 
vent, or  rather  fortress,  of  the  Tempkgr^  resi^d  three  days 
longer ;  but  the  great  master  was  pierced  with  an  arrow ; 
and,  of  five  hundred  knights,  only  ten  were  left  alive,  less 
happy  than  the  victims  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to  suffer 
on  a  scafibld,  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  proscription  of  the 
whole  order.  The  kmg  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch,  and  the 
^reat  master  of  the  hospital,  effected  their  retreat  to  the 
shore ;  but  the  sea  was  rough,  the  vessels  were  insufficient; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  before  they 
could  reach  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  which  might  comfort  Lusig- 
nan  for  the  loss  of  Palestine.  By  the  command  of  the  sul- 
tan, the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  cities  were 
demolished :  a  motive  of  avarice  or  fear  still  opened  the  holy 
sepulchre  to  some  devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims ;  and  a 
mournful  and  solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  c^sust  which 
had  so  long  resounded  with  the  wobld^s  debate.^^ 

'^  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  in  Sanutua,  L  iii.  p.  xiL 
c  11 — 22  ;  Abulfeda,  Macrizi,  &c.,  in  De  Guignes,  torn.  iy.  p.  16:^, 
164  >  and  Vertot,  torn.  L  L  iii.  p.  407—428.* 


*  After  these  chapters  of  Gibbon,  the  masterly  prize  composition, 
"  Essai  snr  Plnflaence  des  Croisades  sur  TBurope,  par  A.  H.  L.  JSeeren : 
traduit  de  TAUemand  par  Charles  Yillars,  Paris,  1808,''  or  the  or^nal 
German,  in  Hecren's  "  Vermischte  Schriften,"  may  be  read  with  great 
advantage.  —  M. 
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CHAPTER   LX. 

SCHlftlf  or  THE  ORSEKSAKD  LATINS.  — STATE  OF  CONSTAMTI- 
NOWiE.  — REVOLT  OF  THE  BITLOABIANS.  *^  ISAAC  A1TGEL17S 
DETHROKBB  B7  BIS  BROTHER  ALEZIT^S.  —  ORIOIN  OF  THE 
POFRTH  GRTTSADE.  —  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  FRENCtt  AND  ITENE- 
TIANS  WITH  THE  SON  OP  ISAAC  — THB«  NAVAL  EXFEplTlON 
TO  CONSTANTINOPLE.  —  THE  TWO  SIEGES  AND  FINAL  CON.- 
QUEST  OF  THE  CITY  BT  THE  LATINS. 

The  restomtion  o£  the  Western  empire  by  Cbarktaagne 
was  speedily  fbllowed  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.^  A  religious  and  national  animosity  still 
divides  the  two  largest  communions  of  the  Christian  worid; 
and  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  by  alienating  her  most  use* 
fill  allies,  and  provoking  her  most  dangerous  enemies,  has 

E'ecipitated  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  thb 

.  In  the  course  of  the  present  History,  the  aversion  of  the 
Greets  for  the  Latins  has  been  oflen  visible  and  conspicuous. 
It  was  originally  derived  from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  in* 
flamed,  aAet  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  jmde  of  equality 
0r  dominion;  and  finally  exasperated  by  the  preference 
which  their  rebellious  Subjects  had  given  to  the  affiance  of 
Ae  Pmnks.  In  every  age  the  Greeks  were  proud  ot  their 
superiority  in  profane  and  religious  knowledge ;  they  had 
ftrst  received  the  Hght  of  Christianity ;  they  had  pronounced 
the  decrees  of  the  seven  general  councils ;  they  $Aaae  pos- 
sessed the  language  of  Scripture  and  philosophy ;  nor  should 
the  Barbarians,  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  the  West,^  pre- 
sume to  argue  on  the  high  and  mysterious  questions  of  theo- 

'  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ixth  to  the  xviiith,  Mosheim 
traces  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  with  learning,  clearness,  and  imparti- 
ality ;  the  JiUoque,  (Institut  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  277,)  Leo  HI.  p.  303. 
Photius,  p.  307,  808.    Michael  Cerularius,  p.  370,  371,  &c. 

*  "Avdqts  Svaasptlg  xal  ^norQoTiatoi,  ondgtg  ix  ax6tovg  icvaSvvT^f^  t»;5 
yuQ  'Eanigtov  fioiqag  vnijqx^^  yivvi[ftaraf  (Phot.  Epist.  p.  47,  edit.  Mon- 
tacut.)  The  Oriental  patriarch  continues  to  apply  the  images  of 
thunder,  earthquake,  hall,  wild  boar,  precursors  of  Antichrist,  &c.,  &c. 
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lexical  science*  Those  Barbarians  despised  in  their  turn  ikm 
restless  and  subtile  levity  of  the  Orientals,  the  authors  of 
every  heresy ;  and  blessed  their  own  simplicity,  which  was 
content  to  hold  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic  church.  Yet  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  synods  of  Spain,  and  af\erwards  of 
France^  improved  or  corrupted  the  Nicene  creed,  on  the  mys- 
terious subject  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity .^  In  the- 
long  controversies  of  the  East,  the  nature  and  generation  oi* 
the  Christ  bad  been  scrupulously  dofined  ;  and  the  well*known 
relation  of  father  and  son  seemed  to  convey  a  faint  image  to 
the  human  mind.  The  idea  of  birth  was  less  analogous  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift  or  attrilmte,  was 
considered  b3r*the  Catholics  as  a  substance,  a  person,  a  god ; 
he  was  not  begotten,  but  in  the  orthodox  style  he  proceeded. 
Did  he  proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  perhaps  by  the  Son  ? 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?  The  first  of  these  opinions 
was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the  second  by  the  Latins ;  and  the 
addition  to  the  Nicene  creed  of  the  word  fiHoqWy  kindled  the 
flame  of  discord  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Gallic  churches. 
In  the  origin  of  the  disputes  the  Roman  pcmtifis  afiected  a 
character  of  neutrality  and  moderation:^  they  condemned 
the  innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  sentiment,  of  their 
Transalpine  brethren :  they  seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil 
of  silence  and  charity  over  the  superfluous  research  ;  and  in 
the  correspondence  of  Charlemagne  and  Leo  the  Third,  tlw 
pope  assumes  the  liberality  of  a  statesman,  and  the  prince 
descends  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  priest.^  But  the 
orthodojcy  of  Home  spontaneously  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her 
temporal  policy ;  and  the  JUioqiie,  which  Leo  wished  to  erase, 

'  The  mysterious  subject  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
discussed  in  the  historical,  theological,  and  coi^troyersial  sens^^  or 
nonsense,  by  the  Jesuit  Petavius.  (Dogmata  Theologica,  torn.  ii.  I. 
Tii.  p.  362—440.) 

*  Before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight 
<d  94^  pounds  of  pure  sUver ;  on  which  he  inscribed  the  test  of  boUi 
creeds,  (utroque  symbol©,)  pro  amore  et  cautelA  orthodoxse  fidei, 
(Anastas.  in  Leon.  in.  in  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  pars  i,  p.  208.)  His  lan- 
guage most  clearly  proves,  that  neither  the  fiUoqite^  nor  the  Athana- 
ffian  creed  were  receiyed  at  Kome  about  the  year  830. 

*  The  Missi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare,  that  all  who 
rejected  the  JUioque,  or  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  All, 
replies  the  pope,  are  not  capable  of  reaching  the  altiora  mysteria ;  qui 
X)otuerit,  et  non  voluerit,  salvus  esse  non  potest,  (Collect.  Concil.  torn. 
ix.  p.  277—286.)  The  poiuerit  would  leave  a  largo  loophole  of  salv«'> 
tion! 

VOL.  VI.  5 
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was  transcribed  in  the  symbol  and  chanted  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Vatican.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  are  held 
as  the  Catholic  faith,  without  which  none  can  be  saved  ;  and 
both  Papists  and  Protestants  must  now  sustain  and  return  the 
anathemas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father*  Such 
articles  of  faith  are  not  susceptible  of  treaty  ;  but  the  rules  of 
discipline  will  vary  in  remote  and  independent  churches ;  and 
the  reason,  even  of  divines,  might  allow,  that  the  difference  is 
inevitable  and  harmless.  The  craft  or  superstition  of  Rome 
has  imposed  on  her  priests  and  deacons  the  rigid  obligation 
of  celibacy ;  among  the  Greeks  it  is  confined  to  the  bishops ; 
the  loos  is  compensated  by  dignity  or  annihilated  by  age ;  and 
the  parochial  clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  society 
of  the  wives  whom  they  have  married  before  their  entrance 
into  holy  orders.  A  question  concerning  the  Azyms  was 
fiercely  debated  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  essence  of 
the  Eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  East  and  West  to  depend 
oa  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  Shall  I  mention 
in  a  serious  history  the  furious  reproaches  that  were  urged 
against  the  Latins,  who  for  a  long  while  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive ?  They  neglected  to  abstain,  according  to  the  apos- 
tolical  decree,  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood  :  they 
fested  (a  Jewish  observance  !)  on  the  Saturday  of  each  week : 
during  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk 
and  cheese  ;  ^  their  infirm  monks  were  indulged  in  the  taste 
of  flesh ;  and  animal  grease  was  substituted  for  the  want  of 
vegetable  oil :  the  holy  chrism  or  unction  in  baptism  was 
reserved  to  the  episcopal  order:  the  bishops, as  the  bride- 
grooms of  their  churches,  were  decorated  with  rings ;  their 
priests  shaved  their  faces,  and  baptized  by  a  single  immersion. 
Such  were  the  crimes  which  provoked  the  zeal  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  ;  and  which  were  justified  with  equal 
zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin  church."'^ 


'  In  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  is 
now  relaxed  :  milk,  cheese*  and  butter,  are  become  a  perpetual,  and 
egg«  an  annual,  indulgence  in  Lftnt,  (Vie  priv^e  des  Francois,  torn. 
it  p.  27—38.) 

^The  original  monuments  of  th^  schism,  of  the  charges  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  the  epistles  of  Photius, 
(Epist.  £&cyclica«  it  p.  47 — 61,)  and  of  Michael  Cerularius,  (Canisij 
Antiq.  Lectioncs,  torn.  ill.  p.  i.  p.  281— t.324,  e4it.  Bosnage,  ^ith  the 
prolix  answer  of  Cardinal  Humbert.) 
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Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  powerful  magnifiers  d 
every  object  of  dispute  ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
schism  of  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  in  the  emulation  of  the 
leading  prelates,  who  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  old 
metropolis  superior  to  all,  and  of  the  reigning  capital,  inferior 
to  none,  in  the  Christian  world.  About  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  Photius,^  an  ambitious  layman,  the  captain  of 
the  guards  and  principal  secretary,  was  promoted  by  merit 
and  favor  to  the  more  desirable  office  of  patriarch  of  Coi»tan* 
tinople.  In  science,  even  ecclesiastical  science,  he  surpassed 
the  clei^  of  the  age ;  and  the  purity  of  his  morals  has  never 
been  impeached  :  but  his  ordination  was  hasty,  his  rise  was 
irregular ;  and  Ignatius,  his  abdicated  predecessor,  was  yet 
supported  by  the  public  compassion  and  the  obstinacy  of  his 
adherents.  They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Nicholas  the 
First,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aspiring  of  the  Roman 
ponUffs,  who  embraced  the  welcome  opportunity  of  judging 
and  condemning  his  rival  of  the  East.  Their  quarrel  was 
imbittered  by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and 
nation  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  was  their  recent  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  much  avail  to  either  prelate,  unless  he  could 
number  the  proselytes  among  the  subjects  of  his  power. 
With  the  aid  of  his  court  the  Greek  patriarch  was  victorious ; 
but  in  the  furious  contest  he  deposed  in  his  turn  the  successor 
of  Bl  Peter,  and  involved  the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach 
of  heresy  and  schism.  Photius  sacrificed  the  peace  of  the 
world  to  a  short  and  precarious  reign :  he  fell  with  his  patron, 
the  Csesar  Bardas ;  and  Basil  the  Macedonian  performed  an 
act  of  justice  in  die  restoration  of  Ignatius,  whose  age  and 
dignity  had  not  been  sufficiently  respected.  From  his  mon- 
astery, or  prison,  Photius  solicited  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
by  pathetic  complaints  and  artful  flattery  ;  and  the  eyes  of 
his  rival  were  scarcely  closed,  when  he  was  again  restored  to 
the  throne  of  Constantinople.  After  the  death  of  Basil  he 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a 
royal  pupil :  the  patriarch  was  again  deposed,  and  in  his  last 
solitary  hours  he  might  regret  the  freedom  of  a  secular  and 
studious  life.  In  each  revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clergy ;  and  a 

•  The  xth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils  contains  aU 
the  acts  of  the  synods,  and  history  of  Photius :  they  are  abridged,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudence,  by  Dupin  and  Fleiiry. 
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•jrnod  of  duree  hundred  bisfaofys  was  always  prepared  to  hail 
the  triumph,  or  to  stigmatize  the  fall,  of  the  holy,  or  the 
execrable,  Photius.*  By  a  delusive  promise  of  succor  or  re- 
wanj,  the  popes  were  tempted  to  countenance  these  various 
proceedings ;  and  the  synods  of  Constantinople  were  ratified 
by  their  epistles  or  legates.  But  the  court  and  the  people, 
Ignatius  and  Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  their  claims  ; 
their  ministers  were  insulted  or  imprisoned ;  the  procession 
of  Uie  Holy  Ghost  was  forgotten ;  Bulgaria  was  forever  an- 
nexed to  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  the  schism  was  prolonged 
by  their  rigid  censure  of  all  the  multiplied  ordinations  of  an 
irregular  patriarch.  The  darkness  and  corruption  of  the 
tenth  century  suspended  the  intercourse,  without  reconciling 
the  minds,  c^  the  two  naticms.  But  when  the  Norman  sword 
restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to  the  jurisdiclion  of  Rome, 
the  departing  flock  was  warned,  by  a  petulant  epistle  of  the 
Oreek  patriarch,  to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors  of  tlie  Latins. 
The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no  longer  brook  the  inso* 
lence  of  a  rebel ;  and  Michael  Gerulariuet  was  excommuni* 
eated  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople  by  the  pope^s  legates. 
Shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  they  deposited  on  the  altar 
of  St  Sophia  a  direful  anathema,^®  which  enumerates  the 
seven  mortal  heremes  of  the  Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty 
teachers,  and  their  unhappy  sectaries,  to  the  eternal  society 
of  the  devil  and  his  angeb.  According  to  the  emergencies 
of  the  church  and  state,  a  friendly  correspcmdence  was  some- 
times resumed ;  the  language  of  charity  and  concord  was 
sometimes  afiected  ;  but  ^e  Greeks  have  never  recanted  their 
errors ;  the  popes  have  never  repealed  their  sentence ;  and 
from  this  thunderbolt  we  may  date  the  consummation  of  the 
schism.  It  was  enlarged  by  each  ambitious  step  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs :  the  emperors  blushed  and  trembled  at  the 
ignominious  fate  of  their  royal  brethren  of  Germany ;  and 
the  people  were  scandalized  by  the  temporal  power  and  rnili* 
tary  life  of  the  Latin  clergy.^^ 

•  The  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  869,  is  the  viiith  of 
the  general  oounoik,  the  last  assembly  of  the  East  which  is  reeogrnized 
by  the  Roman  church.  She  rejects  the  synods  of  Constantinople  of 
the  years  867  and  879,  which  were,  however,  equally  numerous  and 
noisy ;  but  they  were  fayorable  to  Photius. 

*"  See  this  anathema  in  the  Councils,  tom.  zi  p.  1457 — 1460. 

**  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  Lip.  31 — 33)  represmits  the  abhorrence* 
not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  YII.,  the  vop6Bt 
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The  aversloii  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  nourisdiei  and 
manifested  in  the  three  first  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Liand. 
Alexius  Comnenus  contrived  the  absence  at  least  of  Uie  for- 
midable pilgrims  :  his  successors,  Manuel  and  Isaac  Angelas, 
conspired  with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin  of  the  greatest 
princes  of  the  Franks;  and  their  crooked  and  malisoant 
policy  was  seconded  by  the  active  and  voluntary  obedi^ace 
of  every  order  of  their  subjects.  Of  this  hostile  temper,  a 
large  porUon  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  difefsnce  of 
language,  dress,  ajnd  manners,  which  severs  and  alienates  ^» 
nations  of  the  globe.  The  pride,  as  well  as  the  prudence, 
of  the  sovereign  was  deeply  wounded  by  die  intrusion  of  for* 
eign  armies,  that  claimed  a  right  of  traversing  his  dcmiinions, 
and  pasang  under  the  walls  of  his  capital :  his  subjects  were 
insulted  aiui  plundered  by  the  rude  strangers  of  the  West : 
and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillanimous  Greeks  was  sharpened 
by  secret  envy  of  the  bold  and  pious  enterprises  of  the 
Franks.  But  these  profane  causes  of  national  enntitj  were 
fortified  and  inflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious  sseal.  Li- 
stead  of  a  kmd  embrace,  a  hospitable  reception  from  their 
Christian  brethren  of  the  East,  every  tongue  was  taught  to 
repeat  the  names  of  schismatic  and  heretic,  more  odious  to 
an  orthodox  ear  than  those  of  pagan  and  in^del :  instead  of 
being  loved  for  the  general  conformity  of  faith  and  wcnrshSp, 
they  were  abhorred  for  some  rules  of  discipline,  some  ques- 
tions of  theology,  in  which  themselves  or  their  teachers  might 
d^er  from  the  Oriental  church.  In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the 
Seventh,  the  Greek  clergy  washed  and  purified  the  altars 
which  had  been  defiled  by  the  sacrifice  c^  a  French  priest. 
The  companions  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore  the  injuries 
which  they  endured,  both  in  word  and  deed,  from  the  pecu- 
liar rancor  of  the  bishops  and  monks.  Their  prayers  and 
sermons  excited  the  people  against  the  impious  Barbarians ; 
asd  the  patriarch  is  accused  of  declaring,  that  the  fai^ful 
might  obtain  the  redemption  of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpar 
tion  of  the  schismatics.^®    Aiv  enthusiast,  named  Dorotheas,  • 

and  the  Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamus  and  Nicetes  is  still 
more  vehement.  Yet  how  calm  is  the  voice  of  history  compared  with 
that  of  polemics ! 

"  His  anonymous  historian  (de  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred.  I.  in  Canisii 

Lection.  Antiq.  tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  611,  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  the 

sermons   of  the   Greek  patriarch,    quomodo  GrsBcis  injunxerat  in 

lenoMdkmempeocaikmmLperegrinosoccid^eetd^erede  terra.  Taglno 
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nlanned  the  fears,  and  restored  the  confidence,  of  the  em- 
peror, by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the  German  heretic, 
after  assaulting  the  gate  of  Blachemes,  would  be  made  a 
signal  example  of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  passage  of 
these  mighty  armies  were  rare  and  perilous  events ;  but  the 
crusades  introduced  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which  enlarged  their  knowledge  with- 
out abatuig  their  prejudices.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Con- 
otantinople  demanded  the  productions  of  every  climate: 
ihese  imports  were  balanced  by  the  art  and  labor  of  her 
numerous  inhabitants;  her  situation  invites  the  commerce 
of  the  world ;  and,  in  every  period  of  her  existence,  that 
commerce  has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  After  the 
decline  of  Amalphi,  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese, 
introduced  their  factories  and  settlements  into  the  capital  of 
the  empire :  their  services  were  rewarded  with  honors  and 
immunities ;  they  acquired  the  possession  of  lands  and  houses ; 
their  families  were  multiplied  by  marriages  with  the  natives ; 
and,  after  the  toleration  of  a  Mahometan  mosque,  it  was  im- 
possible to  interdict  the  churches  of  the  Ex)man  rite.'^  The 
two  wives  of  Manuel  Comnenus^^  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Franks :  the  first,  a  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor  Conrad ;  the 
second,  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Antioch :  he  obtained 
for  his  son  Alexius  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France ;  and  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter  on  a  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  who  was  educated  and  dignified  in  the  palace  of 
Ck)nstantinople.  The  Greek  encountered  the  arms,  and  as- 
pired to  the  empire,  of  the  West :  he  esteemed  the  valor, 
and  trusted  the  fidelity,  of  the  Franks ;  ^^  their  military  tal- 


obserres,  (in  Scriptores  Freher.  torn.  i.  p.  409,  edit.  Struv.,)  Grsed 
hsereticos  nos  appellant :  clerici  et  monacni  dictis  et  factis  persequun- 
tur.  We  may  add  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  fifteen 
years  afterwards :  Heec  est  (gena)  quae  Latinos  omnes  non  hominum 
nomine,  sed  canum  dignabatur ;  quorum  sanguinem  effundere  penS 
inter  merita  reputabant,  (Gesta  Innocent.  HI.  c.  92,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iiL  pars  i.  p.  536.)  There  may  be 
some  exaggeration,  but  it  was  as  effectual  for  the  action  and  reaction 
of  hatred. 

"  See  Anna  Comnena,  (Alexiad,  1.  vi.  p.  161,  162,)  and  a  remark- 
able passage  of  Nicetas,  (in  Manuel,  1.  v.  c.  9,)  who  observes  of  the 
Venetiancr,  xar'a  Ofitjvtj  xal  (pgarqiotf  Ti,v  Kojvaranivov  noXiv  jfjg  oixBia^ 
ijXka^avTO,  &C. 

*♦  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  186, 187. 

^  Nicetas  in  Manuet  1.  vii.  c.  2.    Kegnante  enim  (Majiuele)  •  • .  • 
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ents  were  unfitly  recompensed  by  the  lucrative  ofiices  of 
judges  and  treasurers;  the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited 
the  alliance  of  the  pope  ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused  him 
of  a  partial  bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the  Latins.^® 
During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor  Alexius,  they  were 
exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  reproach  of  foreigners,  her- 
etics, and  favorites ;  and  this  triple  guilt  was  severely  expi- 
ated in  the  tumult,  which  announced  the  return  and  elevation 
of  A.ndronicus.17  The  people  rose  in  arms :  from  the  Asiatic 
shore  the  tyrant  despatched  his  troops  and  galleys  to  assist 
the  national  revenge ;  and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  the 
strangers  served  only  to  justify  the  rage,  and  sharpen  the 
daggers,  of  the  assassins.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties 
of  friendship  or  kindred,  could  save  the  victims  of  national 
hatred,  and  avarice,  and  religious  zeal;  the  Latins  were 
slaughtered  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets ;  their  quarter 
was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  the  clergy  were  burnt  in  their  churches, 
and  the  sick  in  their  hospitals ;  and  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  slain  from  the  clemency  which  sold  above  four 
thousand  Christians  in  perpetual  slavery  to  the  Turks.  The 
priests  and  monks  were  the  loudest  and  most  active  in  the 
destruction  of  the  schismatics ;  and  they  chanted  a  thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a  Roman  cardinal,  the 
pope's  legate,  was  severed  from  his  body,  fastened  to  the  tail 
of  a  dog,  and  dragged,  with  savage  mockery,  through  the 
city.  The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had  retreated,  on 
the  first  alarm,  to  their  vessels,  and  escaped  through  the  Hel- 
lespont from  the  scene  of  blood.  In  their  flight,  they  burnt 
and  ravaged  two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast ;  inflicted  a 
severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects  of  the  empire; 
marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  their  peculiar  enemies ;  and 

apud  eum  tantarn  Latinus  populus  repererat  gpratiam  ut  neglectis 
QtsbcvlUb  suis  tanquam  viris  moUibus  et  effceininatis,  ....  soils  La- 
tinis  grandia  oommitteret  negotla  ....  erga  eos  profosd  liberalitate 
abondabat  ....  ex  omni  orbe  ad  eum  tanqiuun  ad  benefactorem 
oobiles  et  ignobiles  concurrebant.    Willelm.  Tyr.  zzii.  c.  10. 

"  The  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  confirmed,  if  they 
had  seen  the  political  epistles  of  Manuel  to  Pope  Alexander  III.»  the 
enemy  of  his  enemy  IVederic  I.,  in  which  the  emperor  declares  hi« 
wish  of  uniting  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  flock  under  one  shep- 
herd, &c.     (See  Fleury,  Hist  Ecdes.  tom.  xv.  p.  187,  213,  243.) 

"  See  the  Greek  and  Latin  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  AXeido  Com* 
neno,  c.  10)  and  William  of  Tyre,  (1.  xxii.  c.  10,  11,  12,  13  ;)  the  firsi 
soft  and  t^oncise,  the  second  loud,  copious,  and  tragical. 
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compensated,  by  the  accumulation  of  plunder,  the  loss  of 
their  property  and  friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed  to 
Italy  and  Euix)pe  the  wealth  and  weakness,  the  perfidy  and 
maUce,  of  the  Greeks,  whose  vices  were  painted  as  the  gen- 
uine chamcters  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  scruples  of  the 
lirst  crusaders  had  neglected  the  fairest  opportunities  of  secur- 
ing, by  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Land  :  a  domestic  revolution  invited,  and  almost  compelled, 
the  French  and  Venetians  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 
lioman  empire  of  the  East. 

In  the  scries  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have  exhibited  the 
liypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  tyranny  and  fall,  of  Andronicus, 
ilic  lust  nmle  of  the  Comnenian  family  who  reigned  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  revolution,  which  cast  him  headlong  from 
llic  throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac  Angelus,^^  ^ho  descend- 
ed by  the  females  from  the  same  Imperial  dynasty.  The 
successor  of  a  second  Nero  might  have  found  it  an  easy  task 
to  deserve  the  esteem  and  aSectioo  of  his  subjects;  they 
sometimes  had  reason  to  regret  the  administration  of  Andro- 
nicus. The  sound  and  vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capa- 
ble of  disc^ming  the  connection  between  his  own  and  the 
public  interest ;  and  while  he  was  feared  by  all  who  could 
inspire  him  with  fear,  tlie  unsuspected  people,  and  the  remote 
provinces,  might  bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master. 
But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the  supreme  power, 
which  he  wanted  courage  and  abilities  to  exercise  :  his  vices 
were  pernicious,  his  virtues  (if  he  possessed  any  virtues)  were 
useless,  to  mankind  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  imputed  their  ca- 
lamities to  hb  negligence,  dented  him  the  merit  of  any  tran- 
sient or  accidental  benefits  of  the  times.  Isaac  sl^t  on  the 
throne,  and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  pleasure  : 
his  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  comedians  and  buffoons, 
and  even  to  these  buffoons  the  emperor  wa3  an  object  of  con- 
tempt :  his  feasts  and  buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of 
royal  luxury :  tlie  number  of  his  eunuchs  and  domestics 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand ;  and  a  -daily  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver  would  swell  to  four  millions  sterling  the 
annual  expense  of  his  household  and  table.     His  poverty  was 

*®  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  is  composed,  in  three 
books,  by  the  senator  Nicetas,  (p.  228—290 ;)  and  his  offices  of  logo- 
fchBte,  or  principal  secretary,  and  judge  of  the  veil  or  palace,  could  not 
Iffibe  the  impartiality  of  the  historian.  He  wrote,  it  is  true,  after  the 
fall  and  death  of  his'bcne&ctor. 
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re:ieved  by  oppression ;  and  the  public  discontent  was  in- 
flamed by  equal  abuses  in  the  collection,  and  the  application, 
of  the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the  days  of 
their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet,  whom  he  rewarded  with 
the  dignity  of  patriarch,  assured  him  of  a  long  and  victori- 
ous reign  of  thirty-two  years ;  during  which  he  should  ex- 
tend his  sway  to  Mount  Libanus,  and  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  But  his  only  step  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  embas- 
sy to  Saladin,^^  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, and  to  propose  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with 
the  enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  In  these  unworthy  hands, 
of  Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire 
crumbled  into  dust.  The  Island  of  Cyprus,  whose  name  ex- 
cites the  ideas  of  elegance  and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  . 
namesake,  a  Comnenian  prince ;  and  by  a  strange  concate- 
nation of  events,  the  sword  of  our  English  Richard  bestowed 
that  kingdom  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  a  rich  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem. 

The  honor  of  the  monarchy  and  the  safety  of  the  capital 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  revolt  of  the  Bulgarians  anl 
Walachians.  'Since  tlie  victory  of  the  second  Basil,  they  had 
supported,  above  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  loose 
dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes ;  but  no  efiectual  measures 
had  been  adopted  to  impose  the  yoke  of  laws  and  manners 
on  these  savage  tribes!  By  the  commemd  of  Isaac,  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  driven 
away,  to  contribute  towards  the  pomp  of  the  royal  nuptiab ; 
and  their  fierce  warriors  were  exasperated  by  the  denial  of 
equal  rank  and  pay  in  the  military  service,  reter  uud  Asan, 
two  powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings,^ 
asserted  their^own  rights  and  the  national  freedom ;  their 
dsemoniac  impostors  proclaimed  to  the  crowdv  that  their  glo- 
rious patron  St.  Demetrius  had  forever  deserted  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  conflagration  spread  from  the  banks 

^*  See  Bohadin,  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  129—131,  226,  vers.  Schultens. 
The  ambassador  of  Isaac  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  Frendi,  and 
Arabic  languages ;  a  rare  instance  in  those  times.  His  embasines  yrtm 
received  with  honor,  dismissed  without  effect,  and  reported  with  scan- 
dal in  the  West. 

^  Ducange,  FamUlse  Dalmaticse,  p.  318,  319,  820.  The  original 
correspondence  of  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  lloman  pontiff  is  in- 
scribed in  the  Gcsta  Innocent.  III.  c.  6G — 82,  p.  513 — 525. 
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of  the  Danube  to  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Aftcf 
some  faint  efibrts,  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  brother  acquiesced 
in  their  independence ;  and  the  Imperial  troops  were  soon 
discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  that  were 
scattered  along  the  passes  of  Mount  Hsmus.  By  the  arm<9 
and  policy  of  John  or  Joannices,  the  second  kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia was  firmly  established.  The  subtle  Barbarian  sent  an 
embassy  to  Innocent  the  Thhrd,  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
genuine  son  of  Rome  in  descent  and  religion ,21  and  humbly 
received  from  the  pope  the  license  of  coming  money,  the 
royal  title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop  or  patriarch.  The  Vatican 
exulted  in  the  spiritual  conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object 
of  the  schism ;  and  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved  the 
prerogatives  of  the  church,  they  would  gladly  have  resigned 
the  rights  of  the  monarchy. 

The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  to  pray  for  the  long 
life  of  Isaac  Angelus,  the  surest  pledge  of  their  freedom  and 
prosperity.  Yet  their  chiefs  could  involve  in  the  same  indis-  . 
criminate  contempt  the  family  and  nation  of  the  emperor. 
"  In  all  the  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to  his  troops, "  the  same  cli- 
mate, and  character,  and  educatbn,  will  be  productive  of  the 
same  fruits.  Behold  iny  lance,"  continued  the  warrior,  ^'  and 
the  long  streamers  that  float  in  the  wind.  They  differ  only 
in  color ;  they  are  formed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by 
the  same  workman  ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that  is  stained  in  pur- 
ple any  superior  price  or  vakie  above  its  fellows."  ^  Several 
of  these  candidates  for  the  purple  successively  rose  and  fell 
under  the  empire  of  Isaac ;  a  general,  who  had  repelled  the 
fleets  of  Sicily,  was  driven  to  revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  prince ;  and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed 
by  secret  conspiracies  and  popular  insurrections.  The  em- 
peror was  saved  by  accident,  or  the  merit  o4  his  servants : 
he  was  at  lei^th  oppressed  by  an  ambitious  brother,  who,  for 

*'  The  pope  ackiuywledges  his  pedigree,  a  nobiH  urbis  Komee  prosa- 
pi&  genitores  tni  ori^em  traxerunt.  This  tradition,  and  the  strong 
resemblance  of  the  Latin  and  Walachian  idioms,  is  explained  by  la 
D' AnviUe,  (Btats  de  TEurope,  p.  258—262.)  The  Italian  cokmies  of 
the  Dacia  of  Tr^an  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  emigraticm  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Ycdga,  and  brought  back  by  another  wave  from  the 
y«lga  to  the  Danube.    Possible,  but  stoange ! 

*■  This  parable  is  in  the  best  savage  stvlo ;  but  I  wish  the  ^W^laAh 
had  not  introduced  the  classic  name  of  li^ysians,  tiie  experiment  of  the 
magnet  or  loaditon/),  md  the  passage  of  an  old  comic  poet,  (Nioetss, 
in  Alex.  Comneno,  1.  L  p.  299,  300.) 
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^  h(^  of  a  precarioiis  diadetn,  fof^  the  obligatkmt  of 
w^we,  of  loyalty,  a«d  of  friend^p,^  While  Isaac  in  the 
Thracian  valleys  pursued  the  idle  and  solitary  pleasures  of  the 
chaee,  his  brother,  Alexius  Angelus,  was  invested  with  ^ 
purple,  by  the  uoaiiimous  suffrage  of  the  camp  ;  the  capital 
awl  the  cler^  subscribed  to  their  choice ;  and  the  vanity  of 
the  new  sovereign  rejected  the  name  of  his  fathers  for  the 
kl^y  and  royal  appellation  of  the  Comnenian  race.  On  the 
despicable  character  of  Isaac  I  have  exhausted  the  language 
of  contempt,  and  oan  only  add,  that,  in  a  reign  of  eight  years, 
the  baser  Alexius  ^  was  suppoiled  by  the  masculine  vices  of 
his  wife  Euphrosyno.  The  first  intelligence  of  his  fall  was 
oenveyed  to  the  kte  emperor  by  the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit 
of  the  guards,  no  longer  his  own  :  he  fled  before  them  above 
fifty  miles, -as  'for  as  Stagyra,  in  Macedonia  ;  but  the  fugitive, 
without  an  ob^ct  or  a  follower,  was  arrested,  brou^t  back  to 
Constantinople,<leprived  of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lonesome 
toweFyon  a  scanty  allowance  of  hrestd  and  water.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  revdiftion,  his  son  Alexius,  whom  he  educated  in 
the  hope  of  empire,  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  spared 
by  the  usurper,  and  reduced  to  attend  his  triumph  both  in  peace 
and  war  ;  but  8^  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  sea-shore,  an 
Italiaii  vessel  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  royal  youth  ;  and, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor,  he  eluded  the  search  of  his 
enemies,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  found  a  secure  refuge  in 
die  Isle  of  Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  imploring  the  protection  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third, 
Alexius  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  his  sister  Irene,  the 
wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  king  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his 
passage  tooogh  Italy,  he  heard  that  the  flower  of  Western 
chivalry  was  assembled  at  V^iice  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  a  ray  of  hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom, 
that  their  invinei^  swords  might  be  employed  in  his  &tther^s 
i^toration. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  the 
nobles  of  France  were  again  summoned  to  the  holy  war  by 
the  voice  of  a  third  prophet,  less  extravagant,  perhaps,  than 
Peter  the  hermit,  but  far  below  St.  Bernard  in  the  merit  of 

••  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing 
iihsft  %e  had  been  r^eased  by  Ms  broths  Isaac  &om  Turkish  oaptivity. 
Thift  pathetic  tale  had  deubtless  been  Treated  at  Venice  and  Zara ; 
bat  I  do  not  readily  discorer  its  grounds  in  the  Qreek  historians. 

•*  See  the  reign  of  Al^dus  ^gelus,  or  Comnenus,  in  the  three 
books  of  Nicetas,  p.  291—352. 
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an  orator  and  a  statesman.  An  illiterate  priest  <^  the  nei|^ 
borhood  of  Paris,  Fulk  of  Neuilly,^  forsook  his  parochial 
duty,  to  assume  the  more  flattering  character  of  a  popular 
and  itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  mir- 
acles was  spread  over  the  land  ;  he  declaimed,  with  severity 
and  vehemence,  against  the  vices  of  the  age ;  and  his  sermons, 
which  he  preached  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  converted  the  rob- 
bers, the  usurers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even  the  doctors  and 
scholars  of  the  university.  No  sooner  did  Innocent  the  Third 
ascend  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  than  he  proclaimed  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  the  obligation  of  a  new  crusade.^ 
The  eloquent  pontiff  described  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  the 
triumph  of  the  Pagans,  and  the  shame  of  Christendom  ;  his 
liberality  proposed  the  redemption  of  sins,  a  plenary  indul- 
'  gence  to  all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine,  either  a  year  in 
person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute  ;  ^  and  among  hb  leg- 
ates and  orators  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet,  Fulk  of 
Ncuilly  was  the  loudest  and  most  successful.  The  situation 
of  the  principal  monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious  summons. 
The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second  was  a  child ;  and  his  king- 
dom of  Germany  was  disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  performed,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  renew,  the  perilous  vow ;  but  as  he 
was  not  less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of  power,  he  cheerfully 
instituted  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Bichard  of  England  was  satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  first  adventure  ;  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the 
exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not  abashed  in  the 
presence  of  kings.  "  You  advise  me,"  said  Plantagenet,  "  to 
dismiss  my  three  daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence : 
I  bequeath  them  to  the  most  deserving  ;    my  pride  to  the 

"*  See  Fleiiry,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xtL  p.  26,  &o.,  and  YiUehardouib, 
No.  1,  with  the  observations  of  Ducange,  which  I  always  mean  to 
quote  with  the  original  text. 

"  The  contemporary  life  of  Pope  Innocent  HL,  published  by  Baluxe 
and  Muratori,  (Scriptores  Kenun  Italicarum,  torn.  iiL  pars  L  p.  486— 
568,)  is  most  valuable  for  the  important  and  origmal  documents 
which  are  inserted  in  the  text.  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read, 
c  84,  85. 

^  Por-ce  que  dl  pardon,  fut  issi  gran,  si  s'en  esmeurent  mult  U 
cuers  des  genz,  et  mult  s'en  croisierent,  porce  que  li  pardons  ere  A 
gran.  Villehardouin,  No.  1.  Our  philosophers  may  refine  on  the 
causes  of  the  crusades,  but  such  wore  the  genuine  feehngs  of  a  French 
knight. 
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kBi|^  templars,  my  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cisteaux,  and 
my  incontinence  to  the  prelates."  But  the  preacher  was 
heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals,  the  princes  of  tho 
second  order;  and  Theobald,  or  Thibaut,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, was  the  foremost  in  the  holy  race.  The  valiant  youth, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  encouraged  by  the  do- 
mestic examples  of  his  father,  who  marched  in  the  second 
crusade,  and  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in 
Palestine  with  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem ;  two  thousand 
two  hundred  knights  owed  service  and  homage  to  his  peer- 
age;^ the  nobles  of  Champagne  excelled  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  war ;  ^  and,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  a  band  of  hardy  Gascons  from 
either  side  of  the  Pyrensean  mountains.  His  companion  in 
arms  was  Louis,  count  of  Blois  and  Chartres ;  like  himself 
of  regal  lineage,  for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England.  In  a  crowd 
of  prelates  and  barons,  who  imitated  their  zeal,  I  distinguish 
the  birth  and  merit  of  Matthew  of  Montmorency  ;  the  famous 
Simon  of  Montfort,  the  scourge  of  the  Albigeois ;  and  a  val- 
iant noble,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,^^  marshal  of  Champagne,^! 
who  has  condescended,  in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try ,3a  to  write  or  dictate  ^  an  original  narrative  of  the  councils 

*•  This  number  of  fiefe  (of  which  1800  owed  liege  homage)  was  en- 
rolled in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Troyes,  and  attested  A.  D. 
1213,  by  the  marshal  and  butler  of  Champagne,  (Ducange,  Observ.  p. 
254.) 

^  Campania  ....  roiUtise  privilegio  singularius  excellit  ....  in 
tyrociniis  ....  prolusione  armorum,  &c.,  Ducange,  p.  249,  from  the 
old  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  1177—1199. 

^  The  name  of  Yillehardouin  was  taken  &om  a  village  and  castle 
in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  near  the  River  Aube,  between  Bar  and  Arcis. 
The  family  was  ancient  and  noble ;  tho  elder  branch  of  our  historian 
existed  after  the  year  1400,  the  younger,  which  acquired  the  princi- 
pality <rf  Achaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy,  (Ducange,  p.  2341 — 
34^.) 

**  This  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants ;  but  Du- 
cange has  not  hunted  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  I  find  that,  in  the 
year  1356,  it  was  in  the  family  of  Conflans  ;  but  these  provincial  have 
been  long  since  eclipsed  by  the  national  marshals  of  France. 

^  This  language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  ex- 
plained by  Vigenere  and  Ducange,  in  a  version  and  glossary.  The 
pendent  Des  Brosses  (M6chamsme  des  Langues,  tom.  ii.  p.  83)  gives 
it  88  the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be  French,  and  is 
imdentood  only  by  grammarians. 

**  His  age,  and  his  own  expression,  moi  qui  ceste  ceuvre  diotOf  (N<x 
VOL.    VI.  6 
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and  aotioi»  in  which  he  bore  a  meoKmihle  part  At  ih^  i 
time,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  niarried  the  sbter 
of  Thibaut,  assumed  the  cross,  at  Bruges,  with  his  brother 
Henry,  and  the  principal  knighto  and  citizens  of  that  rich  and 
industrious  province.^  The  vow  which  the  chiefs  had  pio- 
nounced  in  churches,  they  ratified  in  toumamentB  ;  the  oper- 
ations of  the  war  were  debated  in  full  and  frequent  assem- 
blies ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  seek  the  deliverance  of  Palestine 
in  Egypt,  a  country,  since  Saladin^s  death,  which  was  almost 
ruined  by  famine  and  civil  war.  But  the  fate  of  so  many 
royal  armies  displayed  Uie  toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expedi- 
tion ;  and  if  the  Flemings  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the  French 
barons  were  destitute  of  ships  and  ignorant  of  navigation. 
They  embraced  the  wise  resolution  of  choosing  six  deputies 
or  representatives,  of  whom  Villehardouin  was  one,  wkb  a 
discretionary  trust  to  direct  the  moticms,  and  to  pledge  the 
faith,  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  maritime  statra  of 
Italy  were  alone  possessed  of  the  means  of  tran^portii^  ^e 
holy  warriors  with  their  arms  and  horses ;  and  the  six  deputies 
proceeded  to  Venice,  to  solicit,  oa  motives  of  piety  or  intesest, 
the  aid  of  that  powerful  repuUic« 

In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  have  mentioned  ^  the 
flight  of  the  Venetians  from  tl^  fallen  cities  of  the  continept, 
and  their  obscure  shelter  in  the  chain  of  islands  that  lice  the 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  In  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
free,  indigent,  laborious,  and  inaccessible,  they  gradually  coal- 
esced into  a  republic :  the  first  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid 
in  the  Island  of  Rialto ;  and  the  annual  election  of  the  twelve 
tribunes  was  superseded  by  the  permanent  office  of  a  duke  or 
doge.  On  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  the  Venetians  exult 
in  the  belief  of  primitive  and  perpetual  independence.^ 
Against  the  Latins,  their  antique  freedom  has  been  asserted 

62,  &c»)  may  justify  the  suspioion  (more  iffobabie  tban  Mr.  Wood's 
on  Homer)  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Yet  Champagae 
may  boast  of  the  two  first  histoxianf ,  the  noble  ^ttthom  of  Fro&ch 
prose*  Yillehardouin  and  Joinviilo. 

J^  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Plandei»,  Baldwin  «Bd 
his  brother  Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particukr  history  by  the  Jemut 
Poutremens,  (Constantinopolis  Belgica ;  Tiunad,  1638,  in  ito.^)  which 
I  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Duc«nge. 
»*  Histwry,  &c.,  voL  iiu  p.  446,  447. 

^  **  The  foundation  and  independence  of  Venice,  and  Pain's  invs- 
■ion,  are  discussed  by  Pagi  (Critics,  torn.  iii.  A.  D.  810,  No.  4,  &c.) 
and  Beretti,  (Dissert  Chorograph.  Italin  Medii  ^yi,  in  Muiatori* 
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by  tbe  sword,  aad  may  be  justified  by  the  pen.  Charlemagne 
himself  resigned  all  claims  of  sovereignty  to  the  islands  of  the 
Achriatic  Guff:  his  son  Pepin  was  repulsed  in  the  attacks  of 
the  lagtmas  or  canals,  too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shal- 
low for  the  vessels;  and  in  evei^  age,  under  Ae  German 
Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  republic  have  been  clearly  distin- 
guished from  ^tse  kingdom  of  Italy.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Venice  were  considered  by  themselves,  by  strangers,  and  by 
their  sovereigns,  as  an  inalienable  portion  of  the  Greek  em- 
pure  :  3^  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  proofs  of  their 
subjec^on  are  numerous  and  unquestionable;  and  the  vain 
titles,  the  ^ervHe  honors,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  ambitiously 
solicited  by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded  the  magistrates 
of  a  iree  people.  But  the  bands  of  this  dependence,  which 
was  ©ever  absolute  or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  rebuked  by 
the  ambition  of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Constantinople. 
Obedience  was  soflened  into  respect,  privilege  ripened  into 
prerogative,  and  the  freedom  of  domestic  government  was 
fortified  by  the  independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  mar- 
itime f^ities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  when  they  armed  against  the  Normans 
in  t^  cause  of  Alexius,  the  emperor  applied,  not  to  the  duty 
of  hk»  sucbjects,  but  to  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  his 
faithful  allies.  The  sea  was  their  patrimony :  ^  the  western 
parts  oi  the  Mediterranean,  from  Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were 
indeed  abandoned  to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa ;  Imt  the 
Venetians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative  share  of  the  com- 

Seript.  torn.  x.  p.  163.)  The  two  critics  have  a  slight  bias,  the  French- 
man adverse,  the  IttJian  favorable,  to  the  republic. 

^  When  the  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignty, 
he  was  answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  on  i,^tig  SovXol  ^iXofAtv  eivai 
ToiJ  'Frnfialatv  SaaiXitog,  (Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Administrat. 
Imperii,  pars  iu  c  28,  p.  85  ;)  and  the  report  of  the  ixth  establishes 
tkk6  fact  of  t^  xth  century,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  embassy  of 
Xiutprand  of  Cremona.  The  annual  tribute,  which  the  emperor 
bUows  them  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doubling,  their 
servitude;  but  the  hateful  word  SovXol  must  be  translated,  as  in  the 
<Aarter  of  827,  (Laugier,  Hist,  de  Venice,  tom.  1.  p.  67,  &c.,)  by  the 
•oAer  ^[q»^lation  oitubditi,  or  JkMes, 

**  See  the  xxvth  and  xxxth  dissertations  of  l^e  Antiquitates  Medii 
JBvi  of  MuratorL  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  the  year 
1323.  The  most  flourishing  state  of  their  wealth  and  commerce,  in.  the 
'*^nning  of  the  xvth  century,  is  agreeably  described  by  the  Abb6 
Dnbos,  ^EQst.  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  tom.  ii.  p.  113    480.) 
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mevce  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their  riches  increased  with 
the  increasing  demand  of  Europe;  their  manufactures  of 
silk  and  glass,  perhaps  the  institution  of  their  hank,  are  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
in  the  magnificence  of  puhlic  and  private  life.  To  assert  her 
flag,  to  avenge  her  injuries,  to  protect  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion, the  republic  could  launch  and  man  a  fleet  of  a  hundred 
galleys;  and  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Normans, 
were  encountered  by  her  naval  arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria 
were  assisted  by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the  sea- 
coast  ;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  disinterested ;  and 
in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they  shared  the  sovereignty  of  a  city, 
the  first  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  ^  The  policy  of 
Venice  was  marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  a  maritime,  power ;  yet  her  ambition  was  prudent : 
nor  did  she  often  forget  that  if  armed  galleys  were  the  eflect 
and  safeguard,  merchant  vessels  were  the  cause  and  supply, 
of  her  greatness.  In  her  religion,  she  avoided  the  schism  of 
the  Greeks,  without  yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  infidels  of  every  clime 
appears  to  have  allayed  betimes  the  fever  of  superstition. 
Her  primitive  government  was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy 
and  monarchy ;  the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly ;  as  long  as  he  was  popular  and  successful,  he 
reigned  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  prince ;  but  in  flie 
frequent  revolutions  of  the  state,  he  was  deposed,  or  banished, 
or  slain»  by  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  multitude.  The 
twelfth  century  produced  the  first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and 
jealous  aristocracy,  which  has  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant, 
and  the  people  to  a  cipher.^^ 

When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pilgrims  arrived 

^  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their 
histtory.  Their  most  ancient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Chronicle 
(perhaps)  of  John  Sagorninus,  (Venezia,  1766,  in  octavo,)  which 
represents  the  state  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008.  2.  The 
larger  history  of  the  doge,  (1342—1354,)  Andrew  Dandolo,  published 
for  the  first  tune  in  the  xiith  tom.  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  1728.  The  His- 
tory of  Venice  by  the  Abb6  Laugier,  (Paris,  1728,)  \a  a  work  of  some 
merit,  which  I  have  chiefly  used  for  the  constitutional  part.* 


♦  It  18  scarcely  i 
**  History  de  Venise,' 
published,  with  notes  defensive  of  the  aiment  republic.    I  hare  not  yet 
seen  this  work.  —  M. 
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at  Venice,  6iey  were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  palace  of 
St  Mark,  by  tiie  reigning  duke  :  his  name  was  Henry  Dan- 
dc4o ;  *®  and  he  shone  in  the  last  period  of  human  life  as  one 
of  the  most  illustnous  characters  of  the  times.  Under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  eyes,*i  Dandolo  re- 
tained a  soimd  under^anding  and  a  manly  courage :  the  spirit 
of  a  te«H>,  ambkious  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  memo- 
rabte  e^loits ;  and  ^e  wisdom  of  a  patriot,  anxious  to  build 
Ins  fame  on  ^die  glory  and  advantage  of  his  country.  He 
praised  t^  boM  enthusiasm  and  liberal  confidence  of  the 
barons  and  their  deputies:  in  such  a  cause,  and  with  such 
i^sociartes,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  private  man,  to  ter- 
minate hid  life ;  l)Ut  he  was  the  servant  of  the  republic,  and 
some  delay  was  requisite  to  consult,  on  this  arduous  business, 
Ae  judgment  of  his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of  the  French 
was  first  deJbated  by  the  six  sages  who  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  doge  :  it  was 
next  disclosed  to  the  forty  members  of  the  council  of  state ; 
and  finally  c^ommunicated  to  Ae  legislative  assembly  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  representatives,  who  were  annually  chosen  in 
the  six  quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge  was 
stS^theciyef  of  the  republic ;  his  legal  authority  was  supported 
by  the  personal  reputation  of  Dandolo  :  his  arguments  of  pub- 
lic ijntensirt  were  balanoed  and  approved ;  and  he  was  auUior- 
ii^  to  mfyrm  the  ambassadors  of  the  following  conditions  of 


^  Henry  Dandcdo  was  mg^xty-four  st  hiB  election,  (A.  D.  1192,)  and 
wim^yBonm  at  his  death,  (A.  D.  120S.)  See  the  Ob8erva;tion8  oi 
Ducaoge  aur  ViUehardouin,  No.  204.  But  this  extraordinary  longevity 
is  not  observed  by  the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist  another 
example  of  a  hero  near  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus 
aig^  ttflR»fd  an  in^taaEice  of  a  writer  of  ninety-nine ;  but  instead  of 
^mn^rorrer,  <ProflBm.  ad  Charaoto:.,)  I  am  much  inclined  to  read 
iSiofitfXorra,  with  his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  of 
Casaubon.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body  should  support  themselres  till  such  a  jpenod  of  life.  # 

*^  The  modern  Venetians  (I^aug^r,  torn.  ii.  p.  119)  accuse  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  but  the  calumny  is  refuted  by  ViUehardouin  and . 
the  older  writers,  who  suppose  that  Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  a  wound, 
(No.  34,  and  Ducange.)* 


•  The  accounts  differ,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  the  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness.   According  to  ViUehardouin  and  others,  the  sight  was  totally  lost ; 
aceordine  to  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  (Marat,  torn.  xii.  p.  822,) 
he  was  tisu  debilis.    See  Wilken,  yoL  v.  p.  143.  — *  M. 
6* 
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the  treaty.'**  It  was  proposed  that  the  crusaders  should  assem* 
ble  at  Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  the  ensuing  year ; 
that  flat-bottomed  vessels  should  be  prepared  for  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horses,  and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a 
number  of  ships  suflicient  for  the  embarkation  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  knights,  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  that 
during  a  term  of  nine  months  they  should  be  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  transported  to  whatsoever  coast  the  service  of 
God  and  Christendom  should  require ;  and  that  the  republic 
should  join  the  armament  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  galleys.  It 
was  required,  that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before  their  de- 
parture, a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  marks  of  silver ;  and 
that  all  conquests,  by  sea  and  land,  should  b^  equally  divided 
between  the  confederates.  The  terms  were  hard ;  but  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  the  French  barons  were  not  less 
profuse  of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general  assembly  was 
convened  to  ratify  the  treaty :  the  stately  chapel  and  place 
of  St.  Mark  were  filled  with  ten  thousand  citizens ;  and  the 
noble  deputies  were  taught  a  new  lesson  of  humbling  them- 
selves before  the  majesty  of  the  people.  "  Illustrious  Vene- 
tians," said  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  "  we  are  sent  by  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  barons  of  France  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  masters  of  the  sea  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
lem. They  have  enjoined  us  to  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet ; 
nor  will  we  rise  from  the  ground  till  you  have  promised  to 
avenge  with  us  the  injuries  of  Christ."  The  eloquence  of 
their  words  and  tears,^^  their  martial  aspect,  and  suppliant 
attitude,  were  applauded  by  a  universal  shout ;  as  it  were, 
says  Jeffrey,  by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The  venerable 
doge  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge  their  request  by  those  mo- 
tives of  honor  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  be  offered  to  a 
popular  assembly  :  the  treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment, 
attested  with  oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the  weep- 
ing and  joyful  representatives  of  France  and  Venice ;  and 
despatched  to  Rome  for  the  approbation  of  Pope  Innocent  the 

*'  See  the  original  treaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 
323—326. 

^  A  reader  of  Villehardouin  must  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  the 
marshal  and  his  brother  knights.  Sachieis  que  la  ot  mainte  lerme 
ploree  de  piti6,  (No.  17  ;)  mult  ploraut,  (ibid.;)  mainte  lerme  plor6e, 
(No.  34 ;)  si  orent  mult  piti6  ct  plorerent  mult  durcmcnt,  (No.  60  ;)  i 
Ot  mainte  lerme  plore6  de  piti6,  (No.  202.)  They  weep  on  every  oc- 
casion of  griefi  joy,  w  devotion. 
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Third.  Two  thousand  marks  were  borrowed  of  the  mer- 
chants for  the  first  expenses  of  the  armament.  Or  the  six 
deputies,  two  repassed  the  Alps  to  announce  their  success, 
while  their  four  companions  made  a  fruitless  trial  of  the  zeal 
and  emulation  of  the  republics  of  Grenoa  and  Pisa. 

The  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  opposed  by  unfore- 
seen difficulties  and  delays.  The  marshal,  on  his  return  to 
Troyes,  was  embraced  and  approved  by  Thibaut  count  of 
Champagne,  who  had  been  unanimously  chosen  general  of 
the  confederates.  But  the  health  of  that  valiant  youth  already 
declined,  and  soon  became  hopeless ;  and  he  deplored  the 
untimely  fate,  which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field 
of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  To  his  brave  and  nu- 
merous vassals,  the  dpng  prince  distributed  his  treasures : 
they  swore  in  his  presence  to  accomplish  his  vow  and  their 
own ;  but  some  there  were,  says  the  marshal,  who  accepted 
his  gifts  and  forfeited  their  word.  The  more  resolute  cham- 
pions of  the  cross  held  a  parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  general ;  but  9uch  Was  the  incapacity,  or  jeal- 
ousy, or  reluctance,  of  the  princes  of  France,  that  none  could 
be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise.  They  acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of 
Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat,  descended  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  fame  in  the  wars  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  times ;  ^  nor  could  the  piety  or  ambition  of  the 
Italian  chief  declbe  this  honorable  invitation.  After  visiting 
the  French  court,  where  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and 
kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church  of  Soissons,  was  invested 
with  the  cross  of  a  pilgrim  and  the  staff  of  a  general ;  and 
immediately  repassed  &e  Alps,  to  prepare  for  the  distant  ex- 
pedition of  the  East  About  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  he 
displayed  his  banner,  and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the 
head  of  the  Italians :  he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  respectable  barons 
of  France ;  and  their  numbers'  were  swelled  by  the  pilgrims 
of  Germany ,^^  whose  object  and  motives  were  similar  to  their 

**  By  a  victory  (A.  D.  1191)  over  the  citizens  of  Asti,  by  a  crusade 
to  Palestine,  and  by  an  embassy  from  the  pope  to  the  German  princes, 
(Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia,  tom.  x.  p.  163,  202.) 

**  See  the  crusade  of  the  Germans  in  the  Historia  C.  P.  of  Gunther, 
(Canisii  Antiq.  Lect.  tom.  iv.  p.  v. — ^viii.,)  who  celebrates  the  pilgrim- 
age of  his  abbot  Martin,  one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Fulk  of  Neuillj'. 
asa  mona8tOTy>  of  the  Cistercian  order,  was  situate  in  tho  diocese  of 
BasiL 
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own.  The  Venedans  had  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  their 
engagements :  stables  were  constructed  for  the  horses,  and 
barracks  for  the  troops  :  the  magazines  were  abundantly  re* 
plenished  with  forage  and  provisions  ;  and  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, ships,  and  galleys,  was  ready  to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as 
the  republic  had  received  the  {(rice  of  the  freight  and  arma- 
ment. But  that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the  crusa- 
ders who  were  assembled  at  Venice.  The  Flemings,  whose 
obedience  to  their  count  was  voluntary  and  precarious,  had 
embarked  in  their  vessels  for  the  long  navigation  of  the  oeeaa 
and  Mediterranean ;  and  many  of  the  French  and  Italians  had 
preferred  a  cheaper  and  more  ccmvenient  passage  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Apulia  to  the  Holy  Land.  Each  pilgrim  might 
complain,  that  after  he  had  furnished  his  own  contribution, 
he  was  made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  his  absent 
brethren :  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which  they 
freely  delivered  to  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  generous 
but  inadequate  sacrifice ;  and  afler  all  their  efforts,  thirty-four 
thousand  marks  were  still  wanting  to  complete  the  stipulated 
•um«  The  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  pdicy  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  doge,  who  proposed  to  the  barony,  that  if  they 
would  join  their  arms  in  reducing  some  revolted  cities  of  Dal- 
matia,  he  would  expose  his  person  in  the  holy  war,  and  obtain 
£rom  the  republic  a  long  indulgence,  till  some  wealthy  con- 
quest should  afibrd  the  means  of  sati^ying  the  debt.  After 
much  scruple  and  hesitation,  they  chose  rather  to  accept  the 
oSkr  than  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  first  hostUittes 
of  the  fleet  and  army  were  directed  against  Zara,^  a  strong 
city  of  the  Sclavoniaa  coast,  which  had  renounced  its  alle- 
giance to  Venice,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Hungary.^     The  crusaders  burst  the  chain  or  boom  of  the 

^  Jadera,  now  Zara,  was  a  Eoman  colony,  which  acknowledged 
Augustus  for  its  parent.  It  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contams 
five  or  six  tiiousand  inhabitants ;  but  the  fortifications  are  strong,  and 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spon  and  Wheeler,  (Voyage  de  Dalmatie,  de  Gr^ce,  &c., 
tom.  i.  p.  64-^70.  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8 — 14  ;)  the  last  of  whom, 
by  mistaking  Sestertia  for  SeatertU,  values  an  arch  with  statues  and 
columns  at  twelve  pounds.  I^  in  his  time,  there  were  no  trees  near 
Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  our  incom- 
parable martugnin, 

*""  Katona  (Hist.  Critica  Beg.  Hungarise,  Stirpis  Arpad.  tom.  iv.  p. 
536 — 558)  collects  all  the  ^cts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the 
conquexQis  of  Zara. 
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harbor;  landed  their  horses,  troops,  and  ntitilaiy  engines; 
and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  after  a  defence  of  five  days, 
to  surrraader  at  discretion :  their  lives  were  spared,  but  the 
rerdt  was  punished  by  the  pillage  of  their  houses  and  the 
derocdition  of  ^leir  walls.  The  season  was  far  advanced ;  the 
French  and  Venetians  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  secure 
harbor  and  plentiful  country ;  but  their  repose  was  disturbed 
by  nartional  and  tumultuous  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mari- 
nen.  The  conquest  oi  Zara  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  scandal :  the  arms  of  the  allies  had  been  stained  in  their 
outset  with  the  blood,  not  of  infidds,  but  of  ChristiaBS  :  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves  en- 
listed under  tibe  banner  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  scruples  of  the 
devout  were  magnified  by  the  fear  or  lassitude  of  the  reluc- 
tant pilgrims.  The  pope  had  excommunieated  the  falae 
.crusaders  who  had  pillaged  ainl  massacred  their  brethren,^ 
and  only  the  marquis  Boniface  and  Simon  of  Montfort* 
escaped  these  spiritual  thunders ;  the  one  by  his  absence  from 
the  si^e,  the  other  by  his  final  departure  from  the  camp.  In- 
nocent mi^t  absolve  the  simple  and  submissive  penitents  of 
France  ;  but  he  was  provoked  by  the  stubborn  reason  of  the 
Venetians,  who  refused  to  confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their 
pardon,  or  to  allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  pnest 

The  assembly  of  mich  formidable  powers  by  sea  and  land 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  young  ^  Alexius  ;  and  both  at  Ven- 
ice and  Zara,  he  solicited  the  arms  of  the  crt:»aders,  for  his 
own  restoration  and  his  fiither's^  deliverance.     The  royal 

^  See  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  in  the 
Epistles  of  Innocent  III.     Gesta,  c.  86,  87,  88. 

^  A  modem  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Constanti- 
nople, as  applied  to  young  Alexius,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the 
infanU  of  Spain,  and  the  nobiliasimua  puer  of  tlie  llomans.  The  pages 
and  valets  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  as  themselves,  (Villehardouin 
and  Bucange,  No.  36.) 

***  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Ylllehardouin,  Sursac,  (No.  35, 
&c.,)  which  may  be  derived  from  the  French  Sire*  or  the  Greek  Kvq 
{xv(^iof)  melted  into  his  proper  name ;  the  further  corruptions  of  Tur- 


♦  Montfort  protested  against  the  siege.  Guide,  the  abbot  of  Vaux  de 
Semay,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  interdicted  the  attack  on  a  Christian 
eity ;  and  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  town  was  thus  delaved  for  fire 
days  of  fruitless  resistance.  Wilken,  vol.  v.  p.  167.  See  likewise,  at 
length,  the  history  of  the  interdict  issued  by  the  pope.     Ibid.  —  M. 
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youth  was  recommended  by  Philip  kmg  of  Germany :  las 
prayers  and  presence  excited  the  compassion  of  the  camp ; 
and  his  cause  was  embraced  and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  A  double  alliance,  and 
tlie  dignity  of  Ceesar,  had  connected  with  the  Imperial  family 
the  two  elder  brothers  of  Boniface :  ^^  he  expected  to  derive 
a  kingdom  from  the  important  service ;  and  the  more  gener- 
ous  ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to  secure  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  trade  and  dominion  that  might  accrue  to  his  coun- 
try.^ Their  influence  procured  a  favorable  audience  for  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexius ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of  his  offers 
excited  some  suspicion,  the  motives  and  rewards  which  he 
displayed  might  justify  the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem. 
He  promised  in  his  own  and  his  father^s  name,  that  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  seated  onthe  throne  of  Ck)nstantinople,  they 
would  terminate  the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  submit 
tiiemselves  and  their  people  to  the  lawful  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  church.  He  engaged  to  recompense  the  labors  and 
merits  of  the  crusaders,  by  the  immediate  pa3rment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver ;  to  accompany  them  in 
person  to  Egypt ;  or,  if  it  should  be  judged  more  advan- 
tageous, to  maintain,  during  a  year,  ten  thousand  men,  and, 
during  his  life,  five  hundred  knights,  for  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Land.  These  tempting  conditions  were  accepted  by 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  the  eloquence  of  the  doge  and 
marquis  persuaded  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  St.  Pol, 
with  eight  barons  of  France,  to  join  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 


sac  and  Conserac  will  instruct  us  what  license  may  have  been  used  in 
the  old  dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

**  Reinier  and  Conrad :  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the 

emperor  Manuel  Ck>mnen\is  ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora 

Angela,  sister  of  the  emperors  Isaac  and  Alexius.    Conrad  abandoned 

•the  Greek  court  and  princess  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  against 

Saladin,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  187,  203.) 

^'  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,  1.  iiL  c.  9)  accuses  the  doge  and 
Venetians  as  the  first  authors  of  ttie  war  against  Constantinople,  and 
considers  only  as  a  xvfia  ini  xvfiatt^  the  arriv^  and  shameful  offers  of 
the  royal  exile.* 

*  He  admits,  however,  that  the  AngeU  had  committed  depredations  on 
the  Venetian  trade ;  and  the  emperor  himself  had  refused  the  payment 
of  part  of  a  stipulated  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  the  Venetian  mer- 
chandise by  the  emperor  Manuel.    Nicetas,  in  loc.  — M. 
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A  treaty  of  (^nsive  and  defensive  alliance  was  confirmed  by 
their  oaths  and  seals ;  and  each  individual,  acci^ing  to  his 
situation  and  character,  was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or 
private  advantage  ;  by  the  honor  of  restoring  an  exiled  mon- 
arch ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  probable  opinion,  that  their  efforts 
in  Palestine  would  be  fruitless  and  unavailing,  and  that  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,    but  they  were  the  chiefs  or  equals 
of  a  valiant  band  of  freemen  and  volunteers,  who  thought  and 
acted  for  themselves :  the  soldiers  and  clergy  were  divided  ; 
and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to  the  alliance,  the  num- 
bers and  arguments  of  the  dissidents  were  strong  and  respec- 
table.^   The  boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by  the  report  of 
the  naval  power  and  impregnable  strength  of  Ck)nstantinople  ; 
and  their  apprehensions  were  disguised  to  the  world,  and  per- 
haps to  themselves,  by  the  more  decent  objections  of  religion 
and  duty.     They  alleged  the  sanctity  of  a  vow,  which  had 
drawn  them  from  their  families  and  homes  to  the  rescue  of 
the  holy  sepulchre ;  nor  should  the  dark  and  crooked  counsels 
of  human  policy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the  event  of 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.     Their  first  ofience, 
the  attack  of  Zara,  had  been  severely  punished  by  the  re- 
proacVi  of  their  conscience  and  the  censures  of  the  pope  ;  nor 
would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-Chmtians.    The  apostle  of  Rome  had  pronounced ;  nor 
would  they  usurp  the  right  of  avenging  with  the  sword  the 
schism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  doubtful  usurpaticm  of  the  By- 
zantine monarch.     On  these  principles  or  pretences,  many 
pilgrims,  the  most  distinguished  for  their  valor  and  piety, 
withdrew  from  the  camp;  and  their  retreat  was  less  per- 
nicious than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a  discontented 
party,  that  labored,  on  every  occasion,  to  separate  the  army 
and  disappoint  the  enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
and  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Venetians,  whose 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  royal  youth  concealed  a  just  resent- 
ment to  his  nation  and  family.  They  were  mortified  by  the 
recent  preference  which  had  been  given  to  Pisa,  the  rival  of 

••  Yillehardoain  and  Gunther  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
parties.  The  abbot  Martin  left  the  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Pales- 
tfcac,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  reluctant 
witness  of  the  second  siege. 
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their  tmde ;  they  had  a  long  arrear  of  debt  and  injuiy  to 
liquidate  with  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  Dandolo  might  not 
discourage  the  popular  tale,  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
eyes  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  who  perfidiously  violated  the 
sanctity  of  an  ambassador.  A  similar  armament,  for  ases, 
had  not  rode  the  Adriatic :  it  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or  palanders  for  the  horses ; 
two  hundred  and  forty  transports  filled  with  men  and  arms ; 
seventy  storeshi|»  laden  with  provisions ;  and  fifty  stout  cal- 
leys»  well  prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an  enemy .^  While 
tbe  wind  was  favorable,  the  sky  serene,  and  the  water  smooth, 
every  eye  was  fixed  with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  scene  d 
military  and  naval  pomp  which  overspread  the  sea.*  The 
shields  of  the  knights  and  squires,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a 
defence,  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  ships ;  the  ban* 
ners  of  the  nations  and  families  were  displayed  from  the 
stem ;  our  modem  artillery  was  supplied  by  three  hundred 
engines  for  casting  stones  and  darts :  the  fatimies  of  the  way 
were  cheered  with  the  sound  of  music ;  and  the  spirits  c^  the 
adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual  assurance,  that  forty 
thousand  Chriatian  heroes  were  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world.^  In  the  navigation  ^  from  Venice  and  Zara,  the  fleet 
was  successfully  steered  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Venetian  pilots:  at  Durazzo,  the  confederates  first  landed 
en  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empire :  the  Isle  of  Corfu 
aflforded  a  station  and  repose ;  they  doubled,  without  accident, 
the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  the  southem  pcHnt  of  Peloponne- 
sus or  the  Morea ;  made  a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negro- 


**  The  birth,  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Bandolo  gave  him  the  motive 
and  the  means  of  searching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable 
stoory  of  his  ancestor.  His  brevity  seems  to  aocnse  the  copious  and 
more  recent  narratives  of  Sanudo,  (in  Muratori,  Scdpt.  Rcrum  Itali- 
canim,  tom.  zxii.,)  Blondus,  Sabellious,  and  Khamnusius. 

**  ViUehardouin,  No.  62.  His  feelings  and  expressions  are  original : 
he  often  weeps,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  war  with  * 
spirit  unknown  to  a  sedentary  writer. 

**  la  this  voyage,  almost  aJl  the  geographical  names  are  cturnpted 
by  the  Latins.  The  modem  appellation  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Subcea^  is 
derived  from  its  EuripuSf  Evripo^  Nepri-po,  Neffropont,  which  dishonors 
our  mape,  (D'Anville,  G^ograpMe  Ancienne,  tom.  i.  p.  263.) 


♦  This  description  rather  belongs  to  the  first  setting  sail  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  Venice,  before  the  siege  of  Zara.  The  armament  did  not  return 
to  Venice.  —  M. 
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pent  and  Andros ;  and  cast  anchor  at  Abydu^  «i*4ie  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont.  These  preludes  of  conquest  were 
easy  and  bloodless:  the  Greeks  of  the  provinces,  without 
patriotism  or  courage,  were  crushed  by  an  irresistible  force  : 
the  presence  of  the  lawful  heir  might  justify  their  obedience  ; 
and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the 
Latins.  As  they  penetrated  through  the  Hellespont,  the 
magnitude  of  their  navy  was  compressed  in  a  narrow  channel, 
and  the  face  of  the  waters  was  darkened  with  innumerable 
sails.  They  again  expanded  in  the  basin  of  the  Propontis, 
and  traversed  that  placid  sea,  till  they  approached  the  Euro- 
pean shore,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  three  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Constantinople.  The  prudent  doge  dissuaded  them 
from  dispersing  themselves  in  a  populous  and  hostile  land ; 
and,  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved, 
in  the  season  of  harvest,  to  replenish  their  store-ships  in  the 
fertile  islands  of  the  Propontis.  With  this  resolution,  they 
directed  their  course  :  but  a  strong  gale,  and  their  own  im- 
patience, drove  them  to  the  eastward  ;  and  so  near  did  they 
run  to  the  shore  and  the  city,  that  some  volleys  of  stones  and 
darts  were  exchanged  between  the  ships  and  the  rampart. 
As  tbey  passed  along,  they  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
capital  of  the  East,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  earth  ;  rising 
from  her  seven  hills,  and  towering  over  the  continents  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five 
hundred  palaces  and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun  and 
reflected  in  the  waters :  the  walls  were  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  spectators,  whose- numbers  they  beheld,  of  whose  temper 
they  were  ignorant ;  and  each  heart  was  chilled  by  the  re- 
flection, that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  such  an  enter- 
prise had  never  been  undertaken  by  such  a  handful  of  warriors. 
But  the  momentary  apprehension  was  dispelled  by  hope  and 
valor;  and  every  man,  says  the  marshal  of  Champagne, 
glanced  his  eye  on  the  sword  or  lance  which  he  must  speedily 
use  in  the  glorious  conflict.^^  The  Latins  cast  anchor  before 
Chalcedon ;  the  mariners  only  were  left  in  the  vessels :  the 
soldiers,  horses,  and  arms,  were  safely  landed ;  and,  in  the 
luxury  of  an  Imperial  palace,  the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits 
of  their  success.     On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army  moved 


"  Bt  sacbiez  que  il  ni  ot  si  hardi  cui  le  cuer  ne  fremist,  (c.  66.)    .  • 
Chascuns  regardoit  ses  armes  ....  que  par  tems  en  arons  meatier,  (o 
67.)     Such,  is  the  honesty  of  coTjrage. 
VOL.  VI.  7 
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towardg  ScMlUin,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constftntinople :  a 
detachment  of  five  hundred  Greek  horse  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  fourscore  French  knights ;  and  in  a  halt  of  nine 
days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  supplied  with  forage  and 
provisions. 

In  relating  the  invasion  of  a  great  empire,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  I  have  not  described  the  obstacles  which  should 
liave  checked  the  progress  of  the  strangers.  The  Greeks,  in 
truths  were  an  unwarlike  people  ;  but  they  were  rich,  Indus- 
^trious,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single  man :  had  that  man 
been  capable  of  fear,  when  his  enemies  were  at  a  distance, 
or  of  courage,  when  they  approached  his  person.  The  first 
rumor  of  his  nepiiew^s  alliance  with  the  French  and  Venetians 
was  dei^ised  by  the  usurper  Alexius :  his  flatterers  persuaded 
him,  that  in  this  eontempt  he  was  bold  and  sincere ;  and  each 
evening,  in  thb  close  of  the  banquet,  he  thrice  discomfited 
the  Barbarianti  of  the  West.  These  Barbarians  had  been 
justly  terrified  by  the  report  of  his  naval  power ;  and  the 
sixteen  hundred  Ashing  boats  of  Constantinople^  could  have 
manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adriatic,  or  stop  their 
entmnce  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont.  But  all  force  may 
be  annihilated  by  the  negligence  of  the  prince  and  the  venal- 
ity of  his  ministers.  The  great  duke,  or  admiral,  made  a 
scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction  of  the  sails,  the  masts, 
and  the  rigging :  the  royal  forests  were  reserved  for  the  more 
important  purpose  of  the  chase ;  and  the  trees,  says  Nicetaa, 
were  guarded  by  the  eunuehs,  like  the  groves  of  religious 
worship.*  From  his  dream  of  pride,  Alexius  wfts  awakened 
by  the  siege  of  Zara,  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins  ; 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought  it  inevita- 
ble, and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost  in  abject  despondency 
and  despair.  He  suffered  these  contemptible  Barbarians  to 
pitch  their  caihp  in  the  sight  of  the  palace  ;  and  his  appre- 
hensions were  thinly  disguised  by  the  pomp  and  menace  of  a 
suppliant  embassy.  The  sovereign  of  the  Romans  was  aston- 
ished (his  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  say)  at  the  hostile 
appearance  of  the  strangers.     If  these  pilgrims  were  sincere 

•**  ^andem  urbem  plus  in  solis  navibus  piscatorum  abundare,  quam 
illos  ia  toto  nayigio.    Habebat  enim  mille  ot  sexccntas  piscatorias 

naves 3elUca8  autem  sive  mercatorias  habcbant  infiiiiue  mul- 

titudinis  et  portum  t^tissinqium.     Gunther,  Hist.  C.  "P.  c.  8,  p.  10. 

4orr9  TGvroHi.     Niceta?  in  Alcjf.  Comnpno,  L  iii,  c,  9,  p.  348. 
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in  theilr  votr  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  "his  voice  ttiust 
applaud,  and  his  treasures  should  assist,  their  pious  design  ; 
but  should  they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  empire,  their 
numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more  considerable,  should  not 
protect  them  fmni  his  }VBSt  resentment  The  answer  of  the 
doge  and  barons  was  simple  and  magminimous.  ^*  In  the 
cause  of  honor  and  justvoe,'^  they  said,  ^^we  despise  the 
usurper  of  <sfeece,  his  threats,  and  his  c^rs.  Out  IHend- 
ship  9md  his  attegianoe  are  dde  to  the  lawftil  heiir,  to  the 
yovmg  primto,  who  is  seaited  among  us,  and  to  his  fa^er  the 
empexor  l8aito,who  has  been  deprived  of  hm  sceptre,  his  ifV'ee- 
dcma,  and  hk  ey&By  hy  ^tmb  crime  «f  an  ungrateM  brother. 
Let  thet  teefcher  confess  \&a  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveiiess, 
and  we  ourselves  will  intercede,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to 
live  in  affluence  wad  sAcurity.  But  let  him  siot  insult  tis  by  a 
second  message ;  our  t^ply  tvill  he  made  in  amns,  in  the  pat- 
ace  of  Ck^stantinople.^' 

On  ihe  tenth  day  of  their  enoatnpment  at  dcatari,  the  «ni* 
saders  prepared  themselves,  as  soldiers  and  as  CatholioS)  fbr 
the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.  Perilotis  indeed  was  (he 
adventure ;  the  stream  was  bra&d  and  rapid :  in  a  calm  the 
current  of  tlie  Euxme  m^ht  drive  down  the  liquid  and  unex- 
tinguishable  fir^  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  opposite  shoi>es  of 
Eftrope  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  horse,  and  foot 
in  formidable  array.  On  this  memorable  day,  which  hap* 
pened  to  be  bright  and  pleasant,  the  Latins  were  distiibuted 
in  ax  battles  or  dtvistutis ;  the  first,  or  vangaard,  was  led  by 
the  count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of  his  crossbows. 
The  four  successive  battles  <^  the  French  were  commanded 
by  his  brother  Henry,  the  counts  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  and 
Matthew  of  Montmorency ;  the  last  of  whom  was  honored 
by  the  voluntary  service  of  the  marshal  and  nobles  of  Cham- 
pagne. The  sixth  division,  the  rear-guard  and  reserve  of 
the  anny,  was  conducted  by  the  marquis  of  Montfermt,  at 
the  head  of  the  Germans  and  Lombards.  The  chargers, 
saddled,  with  their  long  caparisons  dragging  on  the  ground, 
were  embarked  in  the  flat  palanders ;  ^^  and  the  knights  stood 


•*  From  the  version  of  Yignere  I  adopt  the  well-sounding  word 
palander^  which  is  stUl  used,  I  believe,  in  the  Mediterranean.  But 
had  I  written  in  French,  I  should  have  preferred  tiie  original  and  ex- 
I^ressive  dsnomiaatioiR  of  vessiera  or  huissiera,  from  the  huit,  or  door, 
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by  the  side  of  their  horses,  Ji  complete  armor,  their  helmets 
laced,  and  their  lances  in  their  hands.  Their  numerous  train 
of  sergeants ^^  and  archers  occupied  the  transports;  and 
each  transport  was  towed  hy  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  a 
galley.  The  six  divisions  traversed  the  Bosphorus,  without 
encountering  an  enemy  or  an  obstacle  :  to  land  the  foremost 
was  the  wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the  resolution,  of  every 
division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous  of  the  preeminence 
of  danger,  the  knights  in  their  heavy  armor  leaped  into 
Axe  sea,  when  it  rose  as  high  as  their  girdle  ;  the  sei^eants 
and  archers  were  animated  by  their  valor ;  and  the  squires, 
letting  down  the  draw-bridges  of  the  palanders,  led  the  horses 
to  the  shore.  Before  their  squadrons  could  mount,  and  form, 
and  couch  their  lances,  the  seventy  thousand  Greeks  had 
vanished  from  their  sight :  the  timid  Alexius  gave  the  exam- 
ple to  his  troops ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  plunder  of  his  rich 
pavilions  that  Uie  Latins  were  informed  that  they  had  fought 
against  an  emperor.  In  the  first  consternation  of  the  fiying 
enemy,  they  resolved,  by  a  double  attack,  to  open  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  The  tower  of  Galata,^*  in  the  suburb 
of  Pera,  was  attacked  and  stormed  by  the  French,  while  the 
Venetians  assumed  the  more  difficult  task  of  forcing  the  boom 
or  chain  that  was  stretched  from  that  tower  to  the  Byzantine 
shore.  After  some  fruitless  attempts,  their  intrepid  persevcr- 
ance  prevailed :  twenty  ships  of  war,  the  relics  of  the  Gre- 
cian navy,  were  either  sunk  or  taken :  the  enormous  and 
massy  links  of  iron  were  cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  x)r  bro- 
ken by  the  weight,  of  the  galleys ;  ^  and  the  Venetian  fleet, 

which  was  let  down  as  a  draw-bridge ;  but  which,  at  sea,  watf  closed 
into  the  side  of  the  ship,  (see  Ducange  au  YUlehazdonin,  No.  14,  and 
Joinville,  p.  27,  28,  edit,  du  Louvre.) 

•*  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  followers,  &c.,  I  use,  after  Vil- 
lehardouin.  the  word  sergeants  for  all  horsemen  who  were  not  knights. 
There  were  sergeants  at  arms,  and  sergeants  at  law;  and  if  we  visit 
the  parade  and  Westminster  Hall,  we  may  observe  the  strange  restdt 
of  the  distinction,  (Bucange,  Glossar.  Latm,  Servieni0i,  &c.,  torn.  vL  p. 
226—231.) 

•*  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  Galata,  the  chain, 
&c.,  Ducange  is  accurate  and  fulL  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chap- 
ters of  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  the  same  author.  The  ii&abitants  of 
Galata  were  so  vain  and  ignorant,  that  they  applied  to  themselves  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

*^  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  Aguiia, 
(Dandolo,  Chronicon,  p.  322,)  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Yen^)  has 
eh.anged  into  Aguilo,  the  north  wind.    Ducange  (Observatums,  No. 
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safe  and  triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Constant!* 
nople.  By  these  daring  achievements,  a  remnant  of  twenty 
thoussuid  Latins  solicited  the  license  of  besieging  a  capital 
which  contained  above  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,^* 
able,  though  not  willing,  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country.  Such  an  account  would  indeed  suppose  a  population 
of  near  two  millions ;  but  whatever  abatement  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  the  belief  of  those 
numbers  will  equally  exalt  the  feariess  spirit  of  their  assail* 
ants. 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  Venetians 
were  divided  by  their  habits  of  life  and  warfare.  The  former 
affirmed  with  truth,  that  Constantinople  was  most  accessible 
on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  the  harbor.  The  latter  might 
assert  with  honor,  that  they  had  long  enough  trusted  tl^ir 
lives  and  fortunes  to  a  frail  bark  and  a  precarious  element, 
and  loudly  demanded  a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground, 
•  and  a  close  cmset,  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  After  a 
prudent  compromise,  of  employing  the  two  nations  by  sea 
and  land,  in  the  service  best  suited  to  their  character,  the 
fleet  covering  the  army,  they  both  proceeded  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  extremity  of  the  harbor :  the  stone  bridge  of 
the  river  was  hasdly  repaired;  and  the  six  battles  of  the 
French  formed  their  encampment  against  the  front  of  the 
capital,  the  basis  of  the  triangle  which  runs  about  four  miles^ 
from  ihe  port  to  the  Propontis.^^  Gn  the  edge  of  a  broad  ditch, 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rampart,  they  had  leisure  to  contemplate 

83)  mamtains  the  latter  reading ;  but  lie  had  not  seen  the  respectable 
text  of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he  enough  consider  the  topography  of  the 
harbor.  The  south-east  would  have  been  a  more  eflfoctual  wind. 
[Note  to  Wilken,  voL  v.  p.  215.] 

•*  Quatre  cens  mil  homes  ou  plus,  (Villehardouin,  No.  134,)  must 
be  tmderstood  of  men  of  a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Em- 
pire, tom.  XX.  p.  417)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
of  whom  60,000  horse,  and  an  infinite  ntunber  of  f(A>t-soldier8.  In  its 
present  decay,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  contain  400,000 
souls,  (Bell's  Travds,  vol.  iL  p.  401,  .402 ;)  but  as  the  Turks  keep  no 
registers,  and  as  circumstances  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arable,  tom.  i.  p.  18, 19)  the  real  populous- 
ness  of  their  cities. 

^  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  I  know  not  how  to 
measure  more  than  4000  paces.  Yet  Villehardouin  computes  the 
space  at  three  leagues,  (No.  86.)  If  his  eye  were  not  deceived,  he 
must  reckon  by  the  old  Gallic  lei^;ue  of  1500  paces,  which  might  still 
be  used  in  Champagne. 
7* 
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the  diffieuhieft  of  their  enterpiise.    The  gstes  to  the  n|^ 

and  left  of  their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  salliee 
of  cavalry  and  light- infantry,  which  cut  off  their  stra^^lers, 
swept  the  country  of  provisions,  sounded  the  alann  five  or 
six  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  compelled  them  to 
plant  a  palisade^  and  sink  an  intrenchment,  for  their  imme^ 
diate  safety.  la  the  supplies  and  convoys  the  Veaetiaaa  had 
heen  too  sparing,  or  the  Franks  too  voracious :  the  usual  com* 
plaints  of  hunger  and  scarcity  were  heard,  and  perhaps  ielt : 
their  stock  of  lour  would  be  exhausted  in  three  weeks ;  and 
thehr  disgust  of  salt  meat  tempted  them  to  taste  the  0esh  of 
their  horses.  The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  by 
Theodore  Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youdi,  who  as* 
pared  to  save  and  to  rule  his  country ;  the  Greeks,  regardless  e| 
that  country,  were  awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  religion  ; 
but  their  innest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  i^irit  of  the 
Varangian  guards,  of  the  Danee  and  English,  as  they  are 
named  in  t^  writers  of  the  timea.^  AAer  ten  days'  inces* 
sent  labor,  the  ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled,  the 
approaohes  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  ms^de,  and  two 
bundled  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  exercised  their  varioue 
poweis  to  clear  the  rampart,  to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap 
the  foundations^  C^  the  first  appearance  of  a  breach,  the 
scaling-ladders  were  applied :  the  numbers  that  defended  the 
vantage  ground  repulsed  and  oppressed  the  adventuroua 
Latii»;  but  they  admired  the  resolution  of  fifteen  knights 
and  sergeants,  who  had  gained  the  ascent,  and  maintained 
their  perilous  station  till  tbey  were  precipitated  or  made  pris- 
oners by  the  Imperial  guards.  Oli  the  side  of  the  harbor 
the  naval  attack  was  more  successfully  conducted  by  tbe 
Venetians ;  and  that  industrious  people  employed  every  re« 
source  that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow-shots  in  front,  was 
formed  by  the  galleys  and  ships ;  and  the  swift  motion  of  the 
former  was  supported  by  the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the  lat- 
ter, whose  decks,  and  poc^s,  and  turret,  were  the  platfbrms 
of  military  engines,  that  discharged  their  shot  over  the  heads 
of  the  first  line.     The  soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the  galleys 


««  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Vill^iardouin,  (No.  89, 
96,  &c,)  Englois  et  Danois  avec  leura  haches.  Whatever  had  been 
their  origin,  a  French  pilgrim  conld  not  be  mistaken  in  the  BtifeioDS  oif 
which  they  were  at  that  time  composed. 
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tm  shore,  iminedwtely  planted  and  ascended  their  scaKng* 
ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  advancing  more  slowly  into  t& 
.  intervals,  and  lowering  a  draw-hridge,  opened  a  way  through 
the  air  from  their  masts  to  the  rampart  In  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  the  doge,  a  venerable  anid  conspicuous  form,  stood 
aloft  in  complete  armor  on  tbo  prow  of  his  galley.  Tho 
great  standard  of  St  ^rk  was  displayed  before  him ;  his 
SireatS,  promises,  and  exhortations,  urged  the  diligence  of 
the  rowers  ;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that  struck ;  and  Dandolo 
was  the  first  waprtor  on  the  shore.  The  nations  admired  the 
magnanimity  of  the  blind  old  man,  without  reflecting  that  his 
age  and  infirmities  diminbhed  the  price  of  life,  and  enhanced 
the  value  of  immortal  ^ory.  On  a  sudden,  by  an  invisible 
hand,  (for  the  standard-bearer  was  probably  slain,)  the  banner 
of  the  republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart :  twen^-five  towers 
were  rapidly  occupied ;  and,  by  the  cruel  expedient  of  fire, 
the  Greeks  were  driven  from  the  adjacent  quarter.  The 
doge  had  despatched  the  intelligence  of  his  success,  when 
he  was  checked  by  the  danger  of  hi^^^confederates.  Nobly 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  with  the  pilgrims  than 
gain  a.  victory  by  their  destruction,  Dandolo  relinquished  his 
advantage,  recalled  his  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action.  He  found  the  six  weary  diminutive  baUles  of  the 
Preneh  encompassed  by  sixty  squadrons  of  the  Greek  caval- 
ry, the  least  of  which  was  more  numerous  than  the  largest 
of  their  divisions.  Shame  and  despair  had  provoked  Alexius 
to  the  last  effort  of  a  general  sally ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
firm  order  aad  manly  aspect  of  the  Latins;  and,  after 
skirmishing  at  a  distance,  withdrew  his  troops  in  the  close  of 
die  evening.  The  silence  or  tumult  of  the  ni^t  exasperated 
bis  fears ;  and  the  timid  usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his  wife,  his  people, 
and  his  fortune ;  threw  himself  into  a  bark ;  stole  through 
the  Bosphorus  ;  and  landed  in  shameful  safety  in  an  obscure 
harbor  of  Thrace.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  his 
flight,  the  Greek  nobles  sought  pardon  and  peace  in  the  dun^ 
geon  where  the  blind  Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of 
Uie  executioner.  Again  saved  and  exalted  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  caj^tive  in  his  Imperial  robes  was  replaced  on 
the  throne,  and  surrounded  with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real 
terror  and  affected  joy  he  wa^  incapable  of  discerning.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  Latin 
chiefs  were  surprised  by  a  message  from  the  lawful  and 
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reigning  emperor,  who  was  impatient  to  embrace  his  son,  and 
to  reward  his  generous  deliverers.^^ 

But  these  generous  deliverers  were  unwilling  to  release 
their  hostage,  till  they  had  obtained  from  his  father  the  pay- 
ment, or  at  least  the  promise,  of  their  recompense.  They 
chose  four  ambassadors,  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our  his- 
torian the  marshal  of  Champagne,  and  two  Venetians,  to  con- 
gratulate the  emperor.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  oA  their 
approach,  the  streets  on  both  sides  were  lined  with  the  battle^ 
axes  of  the  Danish  and  English  guard  :  the  presence-chamber 
glittered  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  false  substitutes  of  virtue 
and  power  :  by  the  side  of  the  blind  Isaac  his  wife  was  seated, 
tiie  sister  of  the  king  of  Hungary :  and  by  her  appearance, 
the  noble  matrons  of  Greece  were  drawn  from  their  domestic 
retirement,  and  mingled  with  the  circle  of  senators  and 
soldiers.  The  Latins,  by  the  mouth  of  the  marshal,  spoke 
like  men  conscious  of  their  merits,  but  who  respected  ^e 
work  of  their  own  hands ;  and  the  emperor  clearly  understood, 
that  his  son^s  engagements  with  Venice  and  the  pilgrims  must 
be  ratified  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Withdrawing  into  a 
private  chamber  with  the  empress,  a  chamberlain,  an  inter- 
preter, and  the  four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young  Alexius 
inquired  with  some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of  his  stipulations. 
The  submission  of  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  pope,  the  suc- 
cor of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  present  contribution  of  two 
hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver.  —  "  These  conditions  are 
weighty,"  was  his  prudent  reply  t  "  they  are  hard  to  accept, 
and  difficult  to  perform.  But  no  conditions  can  exceed  the 
measure  of  ycMir  services  and  deserts."  After  this  satisfac- 
tory assurance,  the  barons  mounted  on  horseback,  and  intro- 
duced the  heir  of  Constantinople  to  the  city  and  palace :  his 
youth  and  marvellous  adventures  engaged  every  heart  in  his 
favor,  and  Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned  with  his  father  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  first  days  of  his  reign,  the 
people,  already  blessed  with  the  restoration  of  plenty  and 
peace,  was  delighted  by  the  joyful  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy ; 

•^  For  the  first  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  we  may  read 
the  original  letter  of  the  crusaders  to  Innocent  111.,  Gesta,  c.  91,  p 
633,  534.  Villehardouin,  No.  76 — 99.  Nicetas,  in  Alexio  Conmen.  1. 
iii.  c.  10,  p.  349—352.  Dandolo,  in  Chron.  p.  322.  Gunther,  and 
his  abbot  Martin,  were  not  yet  retfirncd  from  their  obstinate  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the 
company  had  died  of  the  plague. 
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aai  die  disccxitent  of  the  nobles,  their  regret,  and  their  A^irs, 
were  covered  by  the  polished  surface  of  pleasure  and  loju.iy. 
The  mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in  the  same  capital 
might  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief  and  danger ;  and  the 
suburb  of  Galata,  or  Pera,  was  assigned  for  the  quarters  of 
the  French  and  Venetians.  But  the  liberty  of  trade  and 
familiar  intercourse  was  allowed  between  the  friendly  na* 
tioQs :  and  each  day  the  pilgrims  were  tempted  by  devotion 
or  curiosity  to  visit  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Constantino* 
pie.  Their  rude  minds,  insensible  perhaps  of  the  finer  arts, 
were  astonished  by  the  magnificent  scenery  :  .and  the  poverty 
of  their  native  towns  enhanced  the  populousness  and  riches  <^ 
the  first  metropolis  of  Christendom.^  Descending  from  his 
state,  young  ^exius  was  prompted  by  interest  and  gratitude  to 
repeat  his  frequent  and  familiar  visits  to  his  Latin  allies ;  and 
in  the  freedom  of  the  table,  the  gay  petulance  of  the  French 
sometimes  forgot  the  emperor  of  the  East^^  In  their  most 
serious  conferences,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  reunion  of  th« 
two  churches  must  be  the  result  of  patience  and  time  ;  but 
avarice  was  less  tractable  than  zeal ;  aad  a  large  sum  wa« 
instantly  disbursed  to  appease  the  wants,  and  silence  the  im- 
portunity, of  the  crusaders.''^  Alexius  was  alarmed  by  th« 
approaching  hour  of  their  departure :  their  abeance  might  haf« 
relieved  him  from  the  engagement  which  he  was  yet  inoa* 
pable  of  performing ;  but  his  friends  would  have  left  him, 
naked  and  alone,  to  the  caprice  and  prejudice  of  a  perfidioua 
nation.  He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  d^y  of  a  year^ 
by  undertaking  to  defray  their  expense,  and  to  satiny,  in  theiv 
name,  the  freight  of  the  Venetian  vessels.    The  oiier  waa 

**  Oompaie,  in  the  rude  energy  of  YiUehairdomn,  ^Ko.  66, 100,)  tik* 
ini^de  ai|d  outside  views  of  Ck>n9tantinople,  aad  t^eiir  iminrewioo  on 
the  mind*  of  the  pilgrims :  cette  ville  (says  he)  aue  de  toutes  les 
autres  6re  souy^aine.  See  the  parallel  passages  of  liilcherias  Camo  • 
tensis,  Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i.  c.  4,  and  WilL  Tyr.  ii.  8,  xx.  26. 

^  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Latins  took  off  his  diadem,  and 
clapped  on  his  head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  to  fityaXonQ^nig  Mai  nay- 
nUiofv  xirT94i^naitt9  oro^a,  (Nicetaf,  p.  368.)  If  these  merry  com« 
panions  were  Yenetiaas,  it  was  liie  insolenee  of  tfftde  and  a  com* 
monwealth. 

'0  Villehardoain,  No.  101.  Dand<^,  p.  S22.  The  doce  afftrms, 
that  the  Yenetiang  w^e  paid  more  slowly  than  the  French ;  but  he 
owns,  tiiat  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  differed  en  that  sulbject. 
Had  he  read  Ylllehardouin  ?  The  Greeks  complained,  however,  quod 
totius  GrfeciaB  opes  transtulisset,  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13.)  See 
the  lamentations  and  invectives  of  Nicetns,  (p.  365.) 
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agitated  in  the  council  of  the  barons ;  and,  after  a  repetition 
of  their  debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again  ac* 
quiesced  in  the  advice  of  the  doge  and  the  prayer  of  the 
young  emperor.  At  the  price  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of 
geld,  he  prevailed  on  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him 
with  an  army  round  the  provinces  of  Europe ;  to  establish  his 
authority,  and  pursue  his  uncle,  while  Constantinople  was 
awed  by  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and  his  confederates  of 
France  and  Flanders.  The  expedition  was  successful :  the 
blind  emperor  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  listened 
to  the  predictions  of  his  flatterers,  that  the  same  Providence 
which  had  raised  him  from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne,  would 
heal  his  gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch  over  the  long  pros- 
perity of  his  reign.  Yet  the  mind  of  the  suspicious  old  man 
was  tormei^ed  by  the  rising  glories  of  his  son ;  nor  could 
his  pride  ccmceal  from  his  envy,  that,  while  his  own  name 
was  pronounced  in  faint  and  reluctant  acclamations,  the  royal 
youth  was  the  theme  of  spontaneous  and  universal  praise."^^ 

By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  from  a 
dream  of  nine  centuries ;  from  the  vain  presumption  that  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  was  impregnable  to  foreign 
arms.  The  strangers  pf  the  West  had  violated  the  city,  and 
bestowed  the  sceptre,  of  Ccmstantine :  their  Imperial  clients 
soon  became  as  unpopular  as  themselves :  the  well-known 
vices  of  Isaac  were  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his 
infirmities,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated  as  an  apostate, 
who  had  renounced  the  manners  and  religion  of  his  coun- 
try. His  secret  covenant  with  the  Latins  was  divulged  or 
suspected ;  the  people,  and  especially  the  clergy,  were  de- 
voutly attached  to  their  faith  and  superstition ;  and  every 
convent,  and  every  shop,  resounded  with  the  danger  of  the 
church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  pope J^  An  empty  treasury 
could  ill  supply  the  demands  of  regal  luxury  and  foreign  ^ 
extortion:  the  Greeks  refused  to  avert,  by  a  general  tax. 


'*  The  reign  of  Alexi\is  ComnenTis  occupies  throe  books  in  Nicetas, 
p.  291—352.  The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  son  is  despatched 
in  five  chapters,  p.  362 — 362. 

"  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexius  for  his  impious  league,  he 
bestows  the  harshest  names  on  the  pope's  new  religion,  /<cttor  xal 
aroTrdiTorov  .  .  .  nagtxTQOTii^v  niartwg  .  .  .  rtov  tow  JIana  nqovofilmv 
xaivtauov^  .  .  .  ^iXuBtaiv  re  xai  fisTanoitfOiv  Twy  naXatwv  '^Pmftaiotg 
i6wr,  (p."  348.)  Such  was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Greek  to  the 
last  gasp  of  the  empire. 
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&ie  impending  evils  of  servitude  and  pillage ;  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  rich  excited  a  more  dangerous  and  personal  resent* 
ment ;  and  if  the  emperor  melted  the  plate,  and  despoiled  ^m 
images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he  seemed  to  justify  the  complaints 
of  heresy  and  sacrilege.  During  the  absence  of  Marquis 
Boniface  and  his  Imperial  pupil,  Constantinople  was  visited 
with  a  calamity  which  might  be  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and 
indiscretion  of  the  Flemish  pilgrimsJ^  In  one  of  their  visits 
to  the  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of  a  mosque 
or  synagogue,  in  which  one  Grod  was  worshipped,  without  a 
partner  or  a  son.  Their  effectual  mode  of  controversy  was 
to  attack  the  infidels  with  the  sword,  and  their  habitation  with 
fire :  but  the  infidels,  and  some  Christian  nei^bors,  presumed 
to  defend  their  lives  and  properties ;  and  the  flames  wl^h 
bigotry  had  kindled,  consumed  the  most  orthodox  and  inno- 
cent structures.  During  eight  days  and  nights,  the  conflagra* 
tion  spread  above  a  league  in  front,  from  the  harbor  to  the 
Propontis,  over  the  thickest  and  most  populous  regions  of  the 
city.  It  is  not  easy  to  count  the  stately  churches  and  palaces 
that  were  reduced  to  a  smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  merchan* 
dise  that  perished  in  the  trading  streets,  or  to  number  the  fam« 
ilies  that  were  involved  in  the  common  destruction.  By  this 
outrage,  which  the  doge  and  the  barons  in  vain  affected  to  dis* 
claim,  the  name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopular ; 
and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
consulted  their  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  city  to  the 
protection  of  their  standard  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The  em» 
peror  returned  in  triumph  ;  but  the  firmest  and  most  dexterous 
policy  would  have  been  insufficient  to  steer  him  through  the 
tempest;  which  overwhelmed  the  person  and  government  of 
that  unhappy  youth.  His  own  inclination,  and  his  father's 
advice,  attached  him  to  his  benefactors ;  but  Alexius  hesitated 
between  gratitude  and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of  his 
subjects  and  of  his  allies."^^  By  his  feeble  and  fluctuating 
conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both ;  and,  while 


''^  Nicetas  (p.  355)  is  positive  in  tke  charge,  and  specifies  the 
Flemings,  (<i>XafAiovegy  though,  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient 
name.  Yilleliardouin  (No.  107)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  is  igno- 
rant (perhaps  affectedly-  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 

'*  Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicetas  (p.  359 — 362) 
with  the  blunt  charges  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  (Gesta  Innocent  III. 
c.  92,  p.  534,)  cum  patriarcha  et  mole  nobilium,  nobis  promisses  per* 
jurus  et  mendax. 
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1m  iavhed  the  nuupquis  of  Moofenmt  to  occupy  the  pelace«  he 
sQiiered  the  Bohlee  to  coospire,  and  the  people  to  arm,  for  the 
MiTeniiee  of  their  country.  Eagardless  oi  his  painful  n^la* 
tioot  the  Latin  chiefs  repeated  thoir  denMiads»  resented  hui 
delays,  suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  decisive  a»- 
sver  of  peace  or  war.  The  huighty  summons  was  delivered 
hf  three  French  kn^^ts  and  three  Venetiaa  deputies,  who 
girded  their  swords,  mounted  their  horses,  pierced  through  the 
tmippy  multitude,  and  entered,  with  a  fearless  countenance,  the 
pab^  and  presence  of  the  Greek  empercnr.  In  a  peremptory 
tone,  they  recapitulated  their  services  and  his  engagements ; 
and  boldly  declared,  that  unless  their  just  claims  were  fully 
and  immediately  satisfied,  they  should  no  longer  hold  him 
either  as  a  sovereign  or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the 
first  th^  had  ever  wounded  an  Imperial  ear,  they  departed 
witheot  betraying  any  symptoms  of  fear;  but  their  escape 
from  a  servile  palace  and  a  furious  city  astonished  the  arnbas^ 
sadors  themselves;  and  their  return  to  the  camp  was  the 
signal  of  mutual  hostility. 

Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom  were  over* 
borne  by  the  impetuous  multitude,  who  mistook  their  rage  for 
valor,  their  numbers  for  strength,  and  their  fanaticism  for  the 
support  and  insjHration  of  Heaven.  In  the  eyes  oi  both  nai* 
ti&aa  Alexius  was  false  and  contemptible ;  the  base  and  spuri* 
ous  race  of  the  Angeli  was  rejected  with  clamorous  disckin ; 
and  the  pe<^>le  of  Constantinople  encompassed  the  senate,  to 
demand  at  their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor.  To  every 
senator,  conspicuous  by  his  birth  or  dignity,  they  succesdvely 
presented  the  purple :  by  each  senator  die  deadly  garment 
was  repulsed :  the  contest  lasted  three  days ;  and  we  may 
leam  fVom  the  historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  that  fear  and  weaknesses  were  the  guardians  of 
their  loyalty.  A  phantom,  who  vani^d  in  oblivion,  was 
forcibly  proclaimed  by  the  crowd :  ^^  but  ^e  author  of  the 
tumult,  and  the  leader  of  the  war,  was  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Ducas ;  and  his  common  appellation  of  Alexius  must  be 
discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  MourzoufleJ*  which  in  the 

»  Hi0  asms  ww  Ni<^olM  Caasbiis :  be  deferred  thie  pnweof  Niee- 
tas  and  the  vengesnce  of  Mourzoufie^  (p.  362.) 

^  ViUehardouia  (No.  116)  speaks  of  hijn  as  a  Hivoitei  'without 
knowing  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Anfftkt$  aad  Duoa§.  Du- 
caafe*  who  pries  into  every  corner,  believes  him  to  be  the  son  of  Isaao 
Ducas  Sebastocrator,  and  second  cousin  of  young  Alexim* 
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vvilgay  i4iom  ezpresseel  the  close  juoetion  c^  his  Uack  aad 
abftggy  eyebrows*  At  onee  a  pcUriot  aad  a  oouitierv  1^  peiw 
fidioQs  Mouncoufle,  who  was  not  dentkute  of  einmiog  and 
ooon^,  opposed  the  Latins  both  in  speech  and  aclks^ 
indan^  the  passioiis  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  audi 
iQsianated  himself  iitto  the  favor  and  ccotlideiice  of  Alexius^ 
who  tsrosM  him  wi^  the  office  of  gveat  chamberlain^  and 
tin^d  his  buskins  wi^  the  colors  of  royalty.  At  the  deed 
ef  night,  be  msbed  hUa  the  bed-clmmber  with  an  affirighted 
i^speet,  exelsiming,  theA  the  p«Uace  was  attacked  by  the  peo^ 
pie  and  betiayed  by  the  guards.  Startixig  irom  his  eooeh^ 
ibe  unsiispeeting  prince  threw  himself  into  the  anas  of  his 
enemy*  who  had  oontriyed  his  escape  by  a  prirate  slairoasft. 
Bat  t^  staircase  tearminated  in  a  prison :  Alexius  was  seized, 
i^ripped,  and  loaded  with  chains;  and,  ai^  tasting  some 
days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was  poisoned,  or  steaa^^, 
or  beaten  with  clubs,  at  the  command,  or  in  the  presence,  of 
the  ^^rant  The  empeeor  Isaac  Angelus  soon  ^oUfifwed  Ini 
son  to  the  pare ;  wad  Mourzoufle,  perhaps,  might  spare  dm 
superfluous  cmm  of  hastening  the  exttfiction  of  impotence 
and  blindness* 

The  <tea&  of  the  en^rors,  and  the  usurpation  of  Mouv« 
zoufie,  had  ehai^^  the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  no 
longer  the  disagreem^t  of  dlies  who  overvalued  their  seiw 
vices,  or  nc^ected  their  obligations :  the  French  and  Vene^ 
tians  forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius,  dropped  a  teae 
en  the  untimely  ftute  of  their  c<HaD[»nion,  cmd  swore  rev«nge 
against  the  pei€djous  nation  who  had  crowned  his  assassin* 
Yet  the  pru»lenl  doge  was  still  inclined  to  negotiate :  be  asked 
as  a  debt,  a  subsidy,  or  a  fine,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
about  two  millions  sterling ;  nor  wmild  the  a>nfie[renoe  have 
been  al»ruptly  Woken,  if  the  zeal,  or  policy,  of  Mourzoufio 
had  not  refuse^  to  sacnfiee  the  Greek  ohuich  to  the  saisty 
of  the  sfeteJ^  Amidst  the  invectives  of  his  foreign  and 
domestic  enemi^a,  we  may  discern,  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,^  of  the  public  cham- 
pion :    the   second  siege   of  Constantinople  was  far  more 

""  This  negotiation,  probable  in  itself^  and  attested  by  Nicetas, 
(p.  365»)  is  omitted  as  scandalous  by  the  delicacy  of  Dandolo  t^d 
YUlehardouin.* 


Wilken  places  it  before  the  death  of  Alexius,  vol.  t.  p.  278. '—  M, 
VOL.   VI.  8 
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laborioos  than  the  first;  the  treasury  was  repIenMied,  and 
•discipline  was  restored,  by  a  severe  inquisiticm  into  the  abuses 
of  the  former  reign ;  and  Mourzoufle,  an  iron  mace  in  his 
iiand,  visiting  the  posts,  and  affecting  the  p<Mrt  and  aspect  of  a 
warrior,  was  an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at  least,  and 
to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexias,  the 
Greeks  made  two  vigorous  and  well-conducted  attempts  to 
bum  the  navy  in  the  harbor;  but  the  skill  and  courage  of  ^ 
Venetians  repulsed  the  fire-ships;  and  the  vagrant  flames 
wasted  themselves  without  injury  in  the  sea.^^  In  a  noctumd 
sally  the  Greek  emperor  was  vanquished  by  Henry,  brother 
of  the  count  of  Flanders :  the  advantages  of  number  and 
surprise  aggravated  ^e  shame  of  his  defeat :  his  buckler  was 
found  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  ^e  Imperial  standard,^'  a 
divine  image  of  the  Virgin,  was  presented,  as  a  trophy  and  a 
relic,  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  the  disciples  of  St  Bernard. 
Near  three  months,  without  excepting  the  holy  season  of 
Lent,  were  consumed  in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  before 
the  Latins  were  ready  or  resolved  for  a  general  assault  The 
land  fortifications  had  been  found  impregnable ;  and  the 
Venetian  pilots  represented,  that,  on  the  shore  of  the  Propon*' 
tis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  ships  must  be  driven 
by  the  current  far  away  to  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont ;  a 
prospect  not  unpleasing  to  ^e  reluctant  pilgrims,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army.  From  the  hartMor, 
therefore,  the  assault  was  determined  by  the  assailants,  and 
expected  by  the  besieged ;  and  the  emperor  had  placed  his 
scarlet  pavilions  on  a  neighboring  height,  to  direct  and  ani- 
mate the  efforts  of  his  troops.  A  fearless  spectator,  whose 
mind  could  entertain  the  ideas  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might 
have  admired  the  long  array  of  two  embattled  armies,  which 
extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on  the  ships  and  gal- 
leys, the  other  on  the  walls  and  towers  raised  ^bove  the  ordi- 
nary level  by  several  stages  of  wooden  turrets.  Their  first 
fury  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones,  and  fire,  from 

^  BaldTHn  mentions  both  attempts  to  fire  the  fleet,  (Gest  c.  92, 
p.  534,  636;)  Villehardotdn,  (No.  113—116)  only  describes  the  first 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  warriors  observes  any  peculiar 
properties  in  the  Greek  fire. 

'■  Ducange  (No.  119)  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  learning  on  the  (?o»- 
fatton  Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  at  Venice  as  a 
trophy  and  relic  :  if  it  be  genuine,  the  pious  doge  must  have  che&ted 
the  monks  of  Citeaux. 
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^  engines ;  Irat  the  water  was  deep ;  the  Preach  were  bold ; 
the  Venetians  were  ridlfal ;  they  approached  the  walls ;  and 
a  defi^>erato  conflict  of  swords,  spears,  and  batde-axes,  was 
^foa^t  on  the  trembling  bridges  that  grappled  the  floating,  to 
&e  staUe,  batteries.  In  more  than  a  hundred  places,  the 
assault  was  urged,  and  the  defence  was  sustained ;  till  the 
mperiority  of  ground  and  numbers  Anally  prevailed,  and  the 
Latin  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat.  On  the  ensuing  days,  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  equal  vigor,  and  a  similar  event ; 
and,  in  the  night,  the  doge  and  the  barons  held  a  council, 
apprehennve  cmly  for  the  public  danger:  not  a  voice  pro 
fimmeed  the  woids  of  escape  or  treaty ;  and  each  warrior 
aceording  to  his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of  victory,  or 
the  asmirance  of  a  glorious  death.^  By  the  experience  of 
the  former  siege,  the  Greeks  were  instructed,  but  the  Latins 
were  animated ;  and  the  knowledge  that  Coni^ntinople  mighi 
be  token,  was  of  more  avail  than  the  local  precautions  which 
that  knowledge-  had  inspired  for  its  defence.  In  the  third 
assault,  two  ships  were  linked  together  to  double  their 
^rength ;  a  strong  north  wind  drdve  them  on  the  shore ;  the 
bkhops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons  led  the  van ;  and  the  auspi- 
cious names  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  paradise  resounded  along 
the  line.*^  The  episcopal  banners  were  displayed  on  the 
walls ;  a  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been  promised  to  the 
first  adventurers;  and  if  their  reward  was  intercepted  by 
death,  their  names  have  been  immortalized  by  fame.*  Four 
towers  were  scaled ;  three  gates  were  burst  open ;  and  the 
French  knights,  who  might  tremble  on  the  waves,  felt  them- 
selves invincible  on  horseback  on  the  solid  ground.  Shall  1 
relate  that  the  thousands  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person 
fled  on  the  approach,  and  before  the  lance,  of  a  single  war- 
rior ?  Their  ignominious  flight  is  attested  by  their  country- 
man Nicetas :  an  army  of  phantoms  marched  with  the  French 
hero,  and  he  was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the  eyes  of  the 


*  ViUehardouin  (No.  126)  confesses,  that  mult  ere  grant  peril ; 
and  Gantherus  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13)  affirms,  that  nulls  spes  victona  ar- 
lideze  poterat.  Yet  the  knight  despises  those  who  thought  of  flighty 
and  the  monk  praises  his  countrymen  who  were  resolved  on  death. 

"  Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honor  the  names  of  these  two 
gaUey9f  feHci  auspicio. 

♦  Pletro  Albert!,  a  Venetian  noble,  and  Andrew  d'Amboise,  a  French 
kiOght.— M. 
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Gtveks.*'  While  the  fughhrea  deserted  their  poate  9&d 
away  dietr  arms,  the  Lalms  entered  the  city  under  ti»  hm^ 
ners  of  their  leaders  :  the  itreets  and  gates  opened  for  their 
passage  ;  and  either  design  or  accideBt  kindled  a  tfasrd  eoa* 
flagratioDt  which  consumed  in  a  few  hours  ike  moamire  <^ 
three  of  the  largest  cities  of  France.^  In  the  close  of 
evening,  the  barons  checked  their  tiroops  and  fortified  thwr 
stations:  they  were  awed  by  the  extent  and  popubusness 
of  the  capital,  which  might  yet  require  the  labor  of  a  month, 
if  the  churches  and  palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal 
strength.  But  in  t\^  morning,  a  suppliant  proeessionY  wtt 
crosses  and  images,  announced  the  submission  of  the  Greeks, 
and  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  conquerors :  tiie  usurper 
escaped  through  the  golden  gate :  the  palaces  of  Blaeheraae 
and  Boucoleon  were  occupied  by  ibe  count  of  Flanders  and 
the  marquis  of  ^Montferrat;  and  the  empire,  which  still  horn 
the  name  of  Constantine^  and  the  title  of  Roman,  was  suhr 
Terted  by  the  arms  of  the  Latin  pil^prims.^ 

Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  storm ;  and  no  restraiirti, 
except  tiiDse  of  religixm  and  humanity,  were  imposed  on  liie 
conquerors  by  the  laws  of  war.  Bcmi&ce,  marquis  of  Moot* 
ferrat,  still  acted  as  their  general ;  and  the  Greeks,  wltoievered 
his  name  as  that  of  their  future  sovereign,  were  heard  to 
exclaim  in  a  lamentable  tcme,  ^Holy  marquis^king,  have 
mercy  upon  us  I  '^  His  prudence  or  compaasien  opened  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  tiie  fugitives ;  and  he  exhorted  the  soldiers 
of  the  croas  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  fellow-Chrisdans.    The 

"  With  an  alluBion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  him  hrtS^yvtog,  nine 
orgym,  or  eighteen  yards  high,  a  stature  which  would,  indeed,  have 
•xeitsed  the  terror  of  the  Grxeck.  On  this  occeaioBj  the  hirtoiiwn 
seems  fonder  of  the  marvelloi^,  than  of  his  country,  or  pfrHi^  of 
truth.  Baldwin  exclaims  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  persequitur 
unus  ex  nobis  centum  alienos. 

^  Villeh«rdoain  (Ko.  ISO)  is  again  ignonmt  of  the  auth<»ft  of  tkia 
more  legitimate  fire,  which  is  ascnbcS.  by  Guntker  to  a  qnidam 
comes  Teuto,nicus,  (c.  14.^    They  seem  ashamed,  the  incendiaries ! 

^  For  th9  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  TiUe- 
hardouin,  (No.  118 — 132,)  Baldwin's  iid  Epistle  to  Innoeent  IH., 
(Oesta,  e.  9%  p.  6Z4 — 537,)  with  the  whole  reign  of  Mounoufle,  in 
Nicetas,  (p.  363-— 875 ;)  and  borrow  some  hints  from  Dandolo  (Ckfoa. 
Venet.  p.  328—330)  and  Gunther,  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  14--18,)  who  add 
the  decorations  of  prophecy  and  vision.  The  fcNPmer  ^coduees  an  ora« 
cle  of  the  Erythrsean  sibyl,  of  a  great  armament  on  the  Adriatic, 
iinder  a  blind  chie^  against  Byzantium,  &c  Curious  enough,  wwre 
the  prediction  anterior  to  the  fact. 
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stroams  of  blood  that  flowed  down  tl^  pages  of  Nicetas  may 
be  reduced  to  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  his  unresisting 
countrymen ;  ^^  and  the  greater  part  was  massacred,  not  by 
the.  strangers,  but  by  the  Latins,  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  city,  and  who  exercised  the  revenge  of  a  triumphant  fac- 
tion. Yet  of  these  exiles,  some  were  less  mindful  of  injuries 
than  of  benefits ;  and  Nicetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his 
safety  to  the  generosity  of  a  Venetian  merchant  Pope  Inno- 
cent the  Third  accuses  the  pilgrims  of  respecting,  in  their 
lust,  neither  s^e  nor  sex,  nor  religious  profession ;  and  bitterly 
laments  that  the  deeds  of  darkness,  fornication,  adultery,  and 
incest,  were  perpetrated  in  open  day ;  and  that  noble  matrons 
and  holy  nuns  were  polluted  by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of 
the  Catholic  camp.^  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  license 
of  victory  prompted  and  covered  a  multitude  of  sins : .  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  capital  of  the  East  contained  a*stock  of  venal 
or  willing  beauty,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims ;  and  female  prisoners  were  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  ri^t  or  abuse  of  domestic  slavery.  The  marquis 
of  Montferrat  was  the  patron  of  discipline  and  decency ;  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  the  mirror  of  chastity :  they  luul  for- 
bidden, under  psdn  of  death,  the  rape  of  iparried  women,  or 
virgins, or  nuns;  and  the  proclamation  was  sometimes  invoked 
by  the  vanquished®'  and  respected  by  the  victors.  Their 
cjRiel^  and  lust  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs, 
and  feelings  of  the  soldiers ;  for  we  are  no  longer  describing 
an  irrupticoi  of  the  northern  savages ;  and  however  ferocious 
they  might  still  appear,  time,  policy,  and  religion  had  civilized 
the  manners  of  the  French,  and  still  more  of  the  Italians.  But 
a  free  scope  was  allowed  to  their  avarice,  which  was  glutted, 
even  in  the  holy  week,  by  the  pillage  of  Constantinople.  The 
light  of  victory,  unshackled  by  any  promise  or  treaty,  had 


•*  Cecidenmt  tamen  ek  die  civium  quasi  duo  millia,  &c.,  (Gunther, 
c  18.)  Arithmetic  is  an  excellent  touchstone  to  try  the  amplifica- 
tions of  passion  and  rhetoric. 

■•  Quidam  (says  Innocent  III.,  Gesta,  c.  94,  p.  538)  nee  religion!, 
nee  aetati,  nee  sexui  pepercerunt :  sed  fomicatlones,  adulteria,  et  in- 
cestus  in  oculis  omnium  exercentes,  non  sol^im  maritatas  et  yiduas,  sed 
et  matronas  et  virgines  Deoque  dicatas,  exposuertmt  spurcitiis  garci- 
onum.    Villehardouin  takes  no  notice  of  thpae  common  incidents. 

^  Nicetas  saved,  and  afterwards  married,  a  noble  virgin,  (p.  380,) 
whom  a  soldier,  in  iiuQwai  noXXoig  oviidov  irctpQifioifiBvogf  had  almost 
violated  in  spite  of  the  erruXat,  hTukuara  tZ  yeyoroTcov. 
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oon^floated  the  pubiie  and  private  wealth  of  the  €hreik» ;  aai 
every  hand,  according  to  its  size  and  strength,  might  lawfalty 
execute  the  sentence  and  seize  the  forfeiture.  A  portable  and 
universal  standard  of  exchange  was  found  in  the  coined  and 
uncoined  metals  of  gdd  and  silver,  which  each  captor,  at 
home  or  abroad,  mi^  convert  into  the  possessions  most 
suitable  to  his  temper  and  sitoation.  Of  the  treasures,  which 
trade  and  luxu^  bid  accumulated,  the  silks,  vehrets,  fbrs,  the 
gems,  spices,  and  rich  movables,  were  the  most  precious,  as 
they  could  not  be  procured  for  money  in  the  mder  coimtries 
of  Europe.  An  order  of  rapine  was  instituted ;  nor  was  the 
^are  of  each  individual  abandoned  to  indust^  or  chance. 
Under  the  tremendous  penalties  of  perjury,  exoommunicatioB, 
and  death,  the  Latins  were  bound  to  deliver  their  plunder  into 
the  common  stock:  three  church^  were  selected  for  tiie 
deposit  and  distribution  of  Uie  spoil:  a  single  share  was 
allotted  to  a  foot-soLdier ;  two  for  a  sergeant  on  horseback ; 
four  to  a  knight ;  and  larger  prq)ortions  according  to  the  rank 
and  merit  of  the  barons  and  princes.  For  violating  this  sacred 
engagement,  a  knight  belonging  to  the  count  of  St,  Paul  was 
hanged  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms  round  his  neck ;  his 
example  might  render  similar  offenders  mcwe  artfid  and  dia* 
creet ;  but  avarice  was  more  powerful  than  £sar ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  secret  far  exceeded  the  acknowl- 
edged plunder.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  j»rize  surpassed  the 
largest  scale  of  experience  or  expectation.^  •  After  the  whi^ 
had  been  equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Venetians, 
fifty  thousand  marks  were  deducted  to  satisfy  the  debits  c^  the 
former  and  the  demands  of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  the 
French  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  nuuiks  of  silver,^ 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling;  nor  can  I 
better  appreciate  the  value  of  that  sum  in  the  publie  ani 


*^  Of  the  general  mans  of  wealth,  Guntber  observes,  ut  de  pauperis 
bus  et  advenis  cives  ditissimi  redderentur,  (Hist.  C.  P.  e.  18 ;)  V^il- 
lehardouin,  (No.  132,)  that  since  the  creation,  ne  fd  tant  gaaigni6  daps 
une  ville ;  Baldwin,  (Gesta,  c.  92,)  ut  tantum  tota  nxm  videatur  poe- 
sidere  Latinitas. 

»•  ViUehardouin,  No.  133—135.  Instead  of  400,006,  there  is  a 
various  reading  of  600,000.  The  Venetians  had  tiered  to  take  the 
whole  booty,  and  to  give  400  marks  to  each  knight,  200  to  each  pnwt 
and  horseman,  and  100  to  each  foot-soldier :  uiey  would  have  be«(n 
great  losers,  (Le  Beau,  Bttst.  du  Bas  Empire,  tom.  xx.  p.  606.  I 
know  not  from  whence.) 
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pthnOe  tfi|BSHio^<»is  of  the  age,  (h^n  by  defiBnig  it  as  ssven 

times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  England^^^^ 

In  this  great  revolution  we  enjoy  the  singular  felicity  of 
comparing  the  narratives  of  Yillehardouln  and  Nicetas,  the 
opposite  feeiinge  of  the  marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  Byzan- 
tine se»ator.^i  At  the  first  view  it  should  seem,  thai  the  wealth 
of  Constantinople  was  only  tmnsfened  from  ooe  na^tion  to 
another ;  and  ths^t  the  loss  and  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the  LatUi3^  But  in  thei 
miserable  account  of  war^  the  gain  ia  never  equivalent  to  the 
loss,  the  pleasure  to  the-  pain ;  the  smiles  of  the  Latins  were 
traasieat  and  fiaillacioue;  the  Greeks  forever  wept  over  the 
ruins  of  their  country ;  and  their  real  calamities  were  aggra-* 
rated  by  sacrilege  an4  mockery.  What  benefits  accrued  te 
the  conquerors  from  the  three  fires  which  annihilated  so  vaai 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  and  riches  of  the  city  ?  What  a 
stock  of  such  thin^  as  could  neither  be  used  nor  transported, 
was  maliciously  or  wantonly  destroyed !  How  much  treasure 
was  idly  wasted  in  gaming,  debauchery,  and  riot !  And  what 
precious  objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile  price  by  the  impai- 
tience  or  ignorance  a£  the  soldiers,  whose  reward  was  stoW 
by  the  base  industry  of  the  last  of  the  Greeks  i  These  akme, 
who  bajd  nothing  to  lose,  might  derive  some  profit  from  the 
revolution ;  but  the  misery  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society  ia 
strongly  painted  in  the  personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  himself. 
His  stately  palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  second 
conflagration ;  and  the  senator,  with  bis  family  and  fHenda, 
iound  an  obscure  shelter  in  another  house  which  he  possessed 
near  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  the  door  of  this  mean 
habitation  that  his  friend,  the  Venetian  merchant,  guarded  in 
the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  till  Nicetas  could  save,  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight,  the  relics  of  his  fortune  and  the  chastity  of  hia 
dat^hter.  In  a  cold,  wii^try  season,  these  fugitives,  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  prosperity,  departed  on  foot ;  his  wife  was  with 


**  At  the  counca  of  Lyons  (A.  D.  1245)  the  English  wnbassadors 
stated  the  revenue  of  the  crown  as  below  that  of  the  foreign  clergy, 
which  amounted  to  60«000  marks  a  year,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  461. 
Hume's  HUt.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

•^  The  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  his  own  adven- 
tures, are  feelingly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  367—369,  and  in  the  Sta- 
tus Urb.  C.  P.  p.  376 — 384.  His  complaints,  even  of  sacrilege,  are 
kstified  by  Innocent  III.,  (Gesta,  c.  92 ;)  but  YiU^haxdouin  do99  n(A 
betray  a  symptom  of  pity  or  remorse. 
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child ;  ^e  desertion  of  their  slaves  compelled  them  to  cany 
their  haggase  on  their  own  shoulders ;  and  theur  women,  whom 
they  placed  in  the  centre,  were  exhorted  to  conceal  their 
heauty  with  dirt,  instead  of  adorning  it  with  paint  and  jewels. 
Every  step  was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger :  ^e  threats  of 
the  strangers  were  less  painful  than  the  taunts  of  the  plebeians, 
with  whcmi  they  were  now  levelled ;  nor  did  the  exiles  breathe 
in  cfafety  till  their  mournful  pilgrimage  was  ccMKluded  at 
Sel3rmbria,  above  forty  miles  from  the  capital.  On  the  way 
they  overtook  the  patriarch,  without  attendance  and  almost 
without  apparel,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
apostolical  poverty,  which,  had  it  been  voluntary,  might  per- 
haps have  blen  meritorious.  In  the  mean  while,  his  desolate 
churches  were  profaned  by  the  licentiousness  and  party  zeal 
of  the  Latins.  After  stripping  the  gems  and  pearls,  they  con- 
verted the  chalices  into  drinking-cups  ;  their  tables,  on  which 
they  gamed  and  feasted,  were  covered  with  the  pictures  of 
Christ  and  the  saints ;  and  they  trampled  under  foot  the  most 
venerable  objects  of  the  Christian  worship.  In  the  cathedral 
of  St  Sophia,  the  ample  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  rent  asun- 
der for  the  sake  of  the  golden  fringe  ;  and  the  altar,  a  monu- 
ment of  art  and  riches,  was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared 
among  the  captors.  Their  mules  and  horses  were  laden  with 
the  wrought  silver  and  gilt  carvings,  which  they  tore  down 
from  the  doors  and  pulpit ;  and  if  Uie .beasts  stumbled  under 
^  burden,  they  were  stabbed  by  their  impatient  drivers,  and 
the  holy  pavement  streamed  with  their  impure  blood.  A 
prostitute  was  seated  on  the  ^rone  of  the  patriarch ;  and  that 
daughter  of  Belial,  as  she  is  styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the 
church,  to  ridicule  the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  Orientals. 
Nor  were  Ae  repositories  of  the  royal  dead  secure  from 
violation:  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  the  tombs  of  the 
emperors  -were  rifled ;  and  it  is  said,  that  after  six  centuries 
the  corpse  of  Justinian  was  found  without  any  signs  of  decay 
or  putrefaction.  In  the  streets,  the  French  and  Flemings 
cloUied  themselves  and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and  flow- 
ing head-dresses  of  linen ;  and  the  coarse  intemperance  of 
their  feasts  ^  insulted  the  splendid  sobriety  of  the  East.  To 
expose  the  arms  of  a  people  of  scribes  and  scholars,  they 

••  If  I  riglitly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetas's  receipts,  their  favor- 
ite dishes  were  boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  pens,  and  soup 
made  of  garlic  and  sharp  or  sour  herbs,  (p.  382.) 
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^kSected  to  display  a  pen,  an  inkhorn,  and  a  sheet  of  paper, 
without  discerning  that  the  instruments  of  science  and  valor 
were  aHke  feehle  and  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  modem 
Greeks. 

Their  reputation  and  their  language  encouraged  them,  how- 
ever, to  despise  the  ignorance  and  to  overlook  the  progress 
of  the  Liatins.^3  in  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  differ* 
ence  was  stiMrmorie  obvious  and  real ;  the  Greeks  preserved 
with  reverence  the  works  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  could 
not  imitate ;  and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  are  provoked  to  join  \  in  the  complaints  and 
invectives  of  the  Byzantine  historian.^  We  have  seen  how 
the  rising  city  was  adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism  of 
the  Imperial  founder :  in  the  ruins  of  paganism,  some  gods 
and  heroes  were  saved  from  the  axe  of  superstition ;  and  the 
forum  and  hippodrome  were  dignified  with  the  relics  of  a 
better  age.  Several  of  these  are  described  by  Nicetas,^*  in 
a  florid  and  affected  style  ;  and  finom  his  descriptions  I  shall 
select  some  interesting  particulars.  1.  The  victorious  char- 
ioteers were  cast  in  bronze,  at  their  own  or  the  public  charge, 
and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome  :  they  stood  aloft  in  their 
chariots,  wheeling  round  the  goal :  the  spectators  could  ad- 
mire their  attitude,  and  judge  of  the  resemblance ;  and  of 
these  figures,  the  most  perfect  might  have  been  transported 
from  the  CMympic  stadium.  2.  The  sphinx,  river-horse,  and 
crocodile,  denote  the  climate  and  manufacture  of  Eg3rpt  and 
the  spoils  of  that  ancient  province.  3.  The  she-wolf  suc- 
kling Romulus  and  Remus,  a  subject  alike  pleasing  to  the  old 

"*  Nicetas  uses  very  harsli  expressions,  naQ^  icYQaMiotrotg  Baq^ugotft 
xal  TiXtQv  &taX(pafiilrotg,  (Fragment,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi. 
p.  414.)  This  reproach,  it  is  true,  applies  most  strongly  to  their  igno- 
rance of  Greek  and  of  Homer.  In  their  own  language,  the  Latins  of 
the  xiith  and  xiiith  centuries  were  not  destitute  of  literature.  See 
Harris's  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii.  c.  9,  10,  11. 

•*  Nicetas  was  of  Chonse  in  Phrygia,  (the  old  CoIosssb  of  St.  Paul: 
he  raised  himself  to  the  honors  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great 
logothete ;  beheld  the  &11  of  the  empire,  retired  to  Nice,  and  com- 
posed an  elaborate  history  £:om  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  to  the 
reign  of  Henry. 

■*  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas  in  the  Bodleian  library  contains  this 
curious  fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or 
shame,  or  rather  carelessness,  has  dropped  in  the  common  editions.  It 
is  pulsdished  by  Falmcius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  406 — 416,)  and 
immoderately  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hairis  of  Salisbury, 
(Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  301 — 312.) 
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imd  thd  new  Romans,  bat  which  could  really  be  treatted  befbve 
the  decline  of  the  Greek  sculpture.  4.  An  eagle  holdii^ 
and  tearing  a  serpent  in  his  talons,  a  domestic  monument  of 
the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a  human  artiift, 
but  to  the  magic  power  of  the  philosq)her  ApoUonius,  who, 
by  this  talisman,  delivered  the  city  from  such  venomous  rep- 
tiles. 5.  An  ass  and  his  driver,  which  vrere  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to  oomnwiimmte  a  verbal 
omen  of  the  vicitory  of  Ac^tmi.  6.  An  eqwestrian  statue, 
which  passed,  in  the  vulgar  opimon,  for  Joshua,  fhe  JewMi 
conqueror,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
descendhig  sun.  A  more  olassi<»d  trndrtion  recognized  ^ 
figures  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus;  and  the  free  attitude  c^ 
the  steed  seemed  to  maik  that  he  trod  on  air,  radier  than  on 
the  earth.  7.  A  square  and  lofVy  obelMc  of  brass ;  the  sides 
Were  embossed  wi^  a  variety  of  picturesque  «id  rural  scenes : 
birds  singing ;  rustics  laboring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes ; 
sheep  bleating ;  lambs  skipping ;  the  sea,  imd  a  scene  of  fish 
and  filling ;  little  naked  cupi&  laughing,  playing,  and  pelt- 
teg  each  ei^et  with  appl^ ;  and,  on  the  summit,  a  female 
figure,  turning  with  the  slightest  breath,  and  thence  denomi- 
nated ike  idifuTs  nUendant.  S,  The  Phrygian  shepherd  pre- 
senting to  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty,  the  upple  of  discord. 
9.  The  incomparable  statue  of  Helen,  which  is  delineated 
by  Nicetas  in  the  words  of  admiration  and  love  :  her  well- 
turned  feet,  snowy  arms,  rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swim- 
ming eyes,  arched  eyebrowB,  iAte  harmony  of  her  shape,  the 
lightness  of  her  drapery,  and  her  flowing  locks  diat  waved  in 
the  wind ;  a  beauty  that  might  have  moved  her  Barbarian 
destroyers  to  pity  and  remorse.  10.  The  manly  or  divine 
form  of  Hercules,^  as  he  was  restored  to  life  by  the  master- 
hand  of  Lysippus ;  of  such  magnitude,  that  his  thumb  was 
equal  to  the  waist,  his  leg  to  the  stature,  of  a  common  man :  ^ 
his  chest  ample,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and 
muscular,  his  hair  curied,  his  aspect  commanding.  Without 
his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club,  his  lion's  skin  carelessly  thrown 

•*  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr.  Harris  quotes  a  Greek 
epigram,  and  engraves  a  beautiful  gem,  which  does  not,  however,  copy 
the  attitude  of  the  statue  :  in  the  latter,  Hercules  had  not  his  chib, 
and  his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

*^  I  transcril^  these  proportions,  which  appear  to  me  inconsistent 
with  each  other ;  and  may  possibly  show,  that  the  boasted  taste  of 
Nicetas  was  no  more  than  affectation  and  vanity. 
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ov^r  faioi,  be  was  seated  oo  ao  osier  bls»l»t,  his  ligkt  leg  and 
ann  stretched  to  the  utmost,  his  left  knee  bent^  and  support- 
ing his  elbow,  his  head  recliniog  on  his  left  hand,  his  coun- 
tenance indignant  and  pensive.  11.  A  colossal  statue  of 
Juno,  which  had  once  adorned  her  temple  of  Samos,  the  enOT- 
mous  head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drawn  to 
the  pa^kce.  12.  Another  colossus,  of  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  representing  with  admifmble  spirit 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  nu^'tial  maid*  Before  we 
accuse  the  Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  was 
destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and  superstition  of 
the  Greeks  themselves.^  The  other  statues  oi  brass  which 
I  have  enumerated  were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling 
avimce  of  the  crusaders  :  the  cost  and  labor  were  consumed 
in  a  moment ;  the  soul  of  genius  evaporated  m  smoke  ;  and 
the  remnant  of  base  metal  was  coined  into  mon^  for  the 
payment  of  th6  troops.  Bronze  is  not  the  most  durable  of 
monuments :  from  the  marble  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
the  Latins  might  turn  aside  with  stupid  contempt  ;^  but  unless 
they  were  crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  useless 
stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedestals.^^  The  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  strangers,  above  the  gross  and  sensual  pursuits 
of  their  countrymen,  more  piously  exercised  the  right  of « 
conquest  in  the  search  and  seizure  of  the  relics  of  the  saints.^®* 
.  Immense  was  the  supply  of  heads  and  bones,  crosses  and  im- 
ages, that  were  scattered  by  this  revolution  over  the  churches 
of  Europe ;  and  such  was  the  increase  4>f  pilgrimage  and 
oblation,  that  no  branch,  perhaps,  of  more  lucrative  plunder 
was  imported  from  the  East.^^^^    Of  the  writings  of  antiquity, 

**  Nicetas  in  Isaaco  Angelo  ct  Alexio,  c.  3,  p.  359.  The  Latin 
editor  very  properly  observes,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style, 
produces  ex  pmiee  elephantcm. 

^  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  360.  Fabric,  p.  408) 
the  Latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  o^  rot)  naXov  M^ 
QoOTot  fia^flaQot,  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Yet 
the  Venetians  had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  (Sanuto,  Vite  del  Dogi,  in 
MuratOTi,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xxii.  p.  634.) 

>«*  VS^ckehnan,  Hist,  de  TArt,  tom.  iii.  p.  269,  270. 

^°^  See  the  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a 
rich  cargo  to  his  monastery  of  Paris,  diocese  of  Basil,  (Gunther,  Hist. 
C  P.  c  19,  23,  24.)  Yet  in  secreting  this  booty,  the  saint  incurred  an 
excomnmnication,  and  perhaps  broke  his  oatii.  [Compare  WUken, 
ToL  V.  p.  308. — M.] 

"•  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  tom.  xvi.  p.  139—145. 
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maoy  that  still  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  loBt 
But  the  pilgrims  were  not  solicitous  to  save  or  transport  the 
volumes  of  an  unknown  tongue  :  the  perishable  substance  of 
paper  or  parchment  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  multiplicity 
of  copies ;  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost  centred 
in  the  metropolis ;  and,  without  computing  the  extent  of  our 
loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear  over  the  libraries  that  have  perished 
in  the  triple  fire  of  Constantinople.^^ 

•^  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modem  his- 
tory, which  illustrates  the  taking  of  Ck>nstantinople  by  the  Latins ; 
but  which  has  £idlen  somewhat  late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Ramusio, 
the  son  of  the  compiler  of  Voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of 
Venice  to  write  the  history  of  the  conquest :  and  this  order,  which  he 
received  in  his  youth,  he  executed  in  a  mature  age,  by  an  elegant 
Jjal&d  work,  de  Bdlo  Constantinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus  Comnenis 
pes  Gallofl  et  Venetos  restitutis,  (Venet  1635,  in  foUo.)  Ramusio,  or 
Bhamnusus,  transcribes  and  translates,  sequitur  ad  unguem,  a  MS.  of 
Villehardouin,  which  he  possessed ;  but  he  enriches  h&  narrative  with 
Greek  and  Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  correct 
state  of  the  fleet,  the  names  of  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  com- 
manded the  galleys  of  the  republic,  and  the  patriot  opposition  of 
Pantaleon  Barbus  to  the  choice  of  the  doge  for  emperor. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

FARTITION    OF   THE   EMPIRE   BY   THE   FRENCH   AND   VENETUNS. 

FIVE    LATIN    EMPERORS   OF    THE    HOUSES    OF    FLANDERS 

AND   COURTENAT. THEIR  WARS   AGAINST   THE   BULGARIANS 

AND    GREEKS. WEAKNESS    AND    POVERTY    OF    THE     LATIN 

EMPIRE. RECOVERY  OF   CONSTANTINOPLE   BY  THE   GREEKS. 

GENERAL   CONSEQUENCES    OF   THE   CRUSADES. 

After  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  the  French  and 
Venetians,  confident  of  justice  and  victory,  agreed  to  divide 
and  regulate  their  future  possessions.^  It  was  stipulated 
by  treaty,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of  either  nation,  should  bo 
nominated ;  that  a  majority  should  choose  the  emperor  of  the 
East ;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  decision  of  chance 
should  ascertain  tlie  successful  candidate.  To  him,  with  all 
the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  they  as- 
signed the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon  and  Blachernse,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  It  was  defined  that  the 
three  remaining  portions  should  be  equally  shared  between 
the  repuWic  of  Venice  and  the  barons  of  France ;  that  each 
feudatory,  with  an  honorable  exception  for  the  doge,  should 
acknowledge  and  perform  the  duties  of  homage  and  militaiy 
service  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire  ;  that  the  nation 
which  gave  an  emperor,  should  resign  to  their  brethren  the 
choice  of  a  patriarch ;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  whatever  might 
be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  should  devote 
another  year  to  the  conquest  and  defence  of  the  Greek  prov- 
inces. After  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins, 
the  treaty  was  confirmed  and  executed ;  and  the  first  and 
most  important  step  was  the  creation  of  an  emperor.  The 
six  electors  of  the  French  nation  were  all  ecclesiastics,  the 
abbot  of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  and 
the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons,  Halberstadt,  and  Bethlehem, 


*  See  tho  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of 

Andrew  Dandolo,  p.  326 — 330,  and  the  subsequent  election  in  Ville- 

hardouin.  No.  135—140,  with  Ducange  in  his  Obstirvations,  and  the 

1st  book  of  bis  'JPjstoire  de  Constantinople  so  as  VEmpirc  4ce?ran5ois, 
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the  last  of  whom  exercised  in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope^s 
legate :  their  profession  and  knowledge  were  respecitable  ; 
and  as  they  could  not  be  the  objects,  they  were  best  qualified 
to  be  the  authors,  of  the  choice.  The  six  Venetians  were 
the  principal  servants  of  the  state,  and  in  this  list  the  noble 
families  of  Querini  and  Contarini  are  still  proud  to  discover 
their  ancestors.  The  twelve  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  tlie 
palace ;  knd  afler  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  impulse  of 
respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them  to  crown  the  virtues  of 
the  doge ;  his  wisdom  had  inspired  their  enterprise ;  and  the 
most  youthful  knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the  exploits 
of  blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot  Dandolo  was  devoid 
of  all  personal  amotion,  and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been 
judged  worthy  to  reign.  His  nomination  was  overruled  by 
the  Venetians  themselves :  his  countrymen,  and  perhaps  his 
friends,^  represented,  with  the  eloquence  of  truth,  the  mis^ 
chiefs  that  might  arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  common 
cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  characters,  of  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and  the  ompercw  of  the  East* 
The  exclusion  of  the  doge  left  room  for  the  more  equal  mer- 
its of  Boniface  and  Baldwin  ;  and  at  their  names  all  meaner 
candidates  respectfully  withdrew.  The  marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat  was  recommended  by  his  mature  age  and  fair  reputation, 
by  the  choice  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Greeks ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice,  the  mistress  of  the 
sea,  could  be  seriously  apprehensive  of  a  petty  lord  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.3  But  the  count  of  Flanders  was  the  chief 
of  a  Wealthy  and  warlike  people  :  he  was  valiant,  pious^  and 
chaste ;  in  the  prime  of  life,  since  he  was  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  a  cousin  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  a  compeer  of  the  prelates  and  barons 
who  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  command  of  a  for- 
eigner. Without  the  chapel,  these  barons,  with  the  doge  and 
marquis  at  their  head,  expected  the  decision  of  the  twelve 

*  After  mentioning  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  French  elector, 
his  kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  his  exclusion,  quidam  Vene- 
torum  fidelis  et  nobilis  senex,  usus  oratione  satis  probabili,  &c.,  which 
has  been  embroidered  by  modem  writers  from  Blondus  to  Le  Beau. 

^  Nicetas,  (p.  384,)  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  describes  the 
ijftarquis  of  Montferrat  as  a  nyavitinie  power.  JccfiTraoSiuv  di  oixiia6at 
noQuXtoy.  Was  he  deceived  by  tlie  Byzantine  therae  of  Jvombardy, 
lyhich  extended  along  the  coast  of  Oalabria  r 
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electors.  It  was  annouaeed  by  the  bishop  of  Sot8scM[»,  in  the 
name  of  his  colleagues ;  "  Ye  have  sworn  to  obey  the  prince 
whom  we  should  choose :  by  our  unanimous  suffirage,  Bald- 
win count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  is  now  your  sorereign, 
and  the  emperor  of  the  East.''  He  was  saluted  with  loud  ap- 
plause, and  the  proclamation  was  reechoed  through  the  city 
by  the  joy  of  the  Latins,  and  the  trembling  adulation  of  the 
Greeks.  Boniface  was  the  first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival, 
and  to  raise  him  on  the  buckler ;  and  Baldwin  was  transport* 
ed  to  the  cathedral,  and  solemnly  invested  with  the  pnrple 
buskins.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was  crowned  by  the 
legate,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  patriarch  ;  but  the  Venetian 
clergy  socmi  filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia,  seated  Thomas 
Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical  tiirone,  and  employed  every  ait 
to  perpetuate  in  their  own  nation  the  honors  and  benefices  ai 
the  Greek  church.^  Without  delay  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantine  instructed  Palestine,  France,  and  Boirte,  of  this  mem- 
orable revolution.  To  Palestine  he  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chain  of  the  harbor ;  ^  and 
luiopted,  from  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  laws  or  customs 
best  adapted  to  a  French  colony  and  conquest  in  the  £ast« 
In  his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  encouraged  to  sweU 
that  colony,  and  to  secure  that  conquest,  to  people  a  magnifi<^ 
cent  city  and  a  fertile  land,  which  will  reward  the  labors  both 
of  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  He  congratulates  the  Homan 
pontifiT  on  the  restoration  of  his  authority  in  the  East ;  in» 
vites  him  to  extinguish  the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence  in 
a  general  council ;  and  implores  his  blessing  and  forgiveness 
for  the  disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence  and  dignity  are 
blended  in  the'  answer  of  Innocent.^  In  the  subversion  of  die 
Byzantine  empire,  he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man,  and  adores 
the  providence  of  God ;  the  conquerors  will  be  absolved  or 
condemned  by  their  future  conduct ;   the  validity  of  their 

*•  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  canons 
of  St.  Sophia  the  lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  who  had  lived  ten 
years  at  Venice,  &c.  But  the  foreign  clergy  was  envious,  the  pope 
disapproved  this  national  monopoly,  and  <^  the  six  Latin  patriiur ohs  of 
Constantinople,  cmly  the  first  and  the  last  were  Venetians* 

*  Nicetas,  p.  383. 

*  The  Epitftles  of  Innoc^it  III.  are  a  rich  fund  for  the  eocletiastl* 
cal  and  ci^  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols, 
in  folio  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Gesttf,  in 
Moratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italioarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  1,  c.  94—105. 
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treaty  depends  on  the  judgment  of  St.  Peter ;  but  he  incul* 
eates  their  mo9t  sacred  duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordina- 
tion of  obedience  and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins, 
from  the  magistrate  to  the  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to  tho 
pope. 

In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces,''^  the  share  of  the 
Venetians  was  more  ample  than  that  of  the  Latin  emperor. 
No  more  than  one  fourth  was  appropriated  to  his  domain ;  a 
etear  moiety  of  the  remainder  was  reserved  for  Venice ;  and 
the  other  moiety  was  dmtributed  among  the  adventurers  of 
France  and  Lombardy.  The  venerable  Dandolo  was  pro- 
claimed despot  of  Romania,  and  invested  after  the  Greek 
&8hion  with  the  purple  buskins.  He  ended  at  Constantinople 
his  long  and  glorious  life ;  and  if  the  prerogative  was  per- 
sonal, the  title  was  used  by  his  successors  till  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  singular,  though  true,  addi- 
tion of  lords  of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.® 
The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,  was  seldom  pennitted  to  depart 
from  the  helm  of  the  republic ;  but  his  place  was  supplied 
by  the  baily  or  regent,  who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  cdony  of  Venetians:  they  possessed  three  of  the- 
eight  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  his  independent  tribunal  was 
eompoped  of  six  judges,  four  counsellors,  two  chamberlains, 
two  fiocal  advocates,  and  a  constable.  Their  long  experience 
of  tho  Eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  select  their  portion  with 
discernment :  they  had  rashly  accepted  the  dominion  and  de- 
^nee  of  Adrianople ;  but  it  was  the  more  reasonable  aim  of 
their  policy  to  form  a  chain  of  factories,  and  cities,  and 
•islands,  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  labor  and 
cost  of  such  extensive  conquests  exhausted  their  treasury : 
they  abandoned  their  maxims  of  government,  adopted  a 
feudal  system,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  homage  of 
their  nobles,^  for  the  possessions  which  these  private  vassals 


^  In  the  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the 
scribes  :  they  might  bo  restored,  and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  last  age 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be  an  improvement  of  geography. 
But,  alas  !  D'Anville  is  no  more  ! 

•  Their  style  was  dominus  quart®  partis  et  dimidise  imperii 
Komani,  till  Giovanni  Bolfino,  who  was  elected  doge  in  the  year  1356, 
(Sanuto,  p.  630,  641.)  For  tho  government  of  Constantinople,  see 
DutSange,  Histoire  de  C.  P.  i.  37. 

•  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  ii.  6)  has  marked  the  conquests  m«do  by 
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mdertook  to  reduce  and  maintain.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
family  of  Sanut  acquired  the  duchy  of  Naxos,  which  involved 
the  greatest  part  of  the  archipelago.  For  ^e  price  of  ten 
tiiousand  marks,  the  republic  purchased  of  the  marquis  oi 
Montferrat  the  fertile  Island  of  Crete  or  Candia,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  hundred  cities ;  ^^  hut  its  improvement  was  stinted  by 
the  proud  and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristocracy;^^  and  tho 
wisest  senators  would  confess  that  the  sea,  not  the  land,  was 
the  treasury  of  St.  Mark.  In  the  moiety  of  the  adventurers) 
the  marquis  Boniface  might  claim  the  most  liberal  reward ; 
and,  besides  the  Isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion  from  the  thrcoie 
was  compensated  by  the  royal  title  and  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Hellespont  But  he  prudently  exchanged  that  distant 
and  di^ult  conquest  for  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica  Mace- 
donia, twelve  days'  journey  from  the  capital,  where  he  might 
be  supported  by  the  neighboring  powers  of  his  brother-ui-hiw 
the  king  of  Hungary.  His  progress  was  hailed  by  the  vol- 
untary or  reluctant  acclamations  of  the  natives ;  and  Greece, 
the  proper  and  ancient  Greece,  again  received  a  Latin  con* 
queror,*^  who  trod  with  indifference  that  classic  ground.  He 
viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of  the  valley  of 
Tempe ;  traversed  with  a  cautious  step  the  straits  of  Ther* 
mopylse ;  occupied  the  unknown  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Argos ;  and  assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth  and 


the  state  or  nobles  of  Venice  of  the  Islands  of  Candia,  Corfu,  Cepha* 
Ionia,  Zante,  Naxos,  Paros,  Melos,  Andros,  Mycone,  Syro,  Cea,  and 
Lemnos. 

**  Boniface  sold  the  Isle  of  Candia,  August  12,  A.  D.  1204.  See 
the  act  in  Sanuto,  p.  533  :  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be 
his  mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  be  the  daughter  of  an  en^>eroz 
Alexius. 

"  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge  Peter  Zani  sent  a  colony  to  Candia, 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  Venice.  But  in  their  savage  manners 
and  frequent  rebellions,  the  Candiots  may  be  compared  to  the  Corsi- 
cans  under  the  yoke  of  Genoa ;  and  when  I  compare  the  accounts  of 
Belon  and  Toumefort,  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  the 
Venetian  and  the  Turkish  island. 

»  ViUehardouin  (No.  169,  160,  173—177)  and  Nicetas  (p.  387— 
394)  describe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface. 
The  Choniate  might  derive  his  information  from  his  brother  Michael, 
archbishop  of  Athens,  whom  he  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and 
•  a  saint.  His  encomium  of  Athens,  and  the  description  of  Tempe, 
should  be  published  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Nicetas,  ^Fabric.  Bib- 
Hot.  Graec.  torn.  vi.  p.  405,)  and  would  have  deserved  Mr.  Harris's 
inquiries. 

9*  • 
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Nftpoli,i3  which  ire^ed  his  arms.  The  lots  of  the  Lalia 
pilgrimt  were  regulated  by  chance,  or  choice,  or  suhsequ^at 
exchange ;  and  they  abused,  with  intemperate  joy,  their  tri- 
umph over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  great  people.  After  a 
minute  survey  of  the  provinces,  they  weighed  in  the  scales 
of  avarice  the  revenue  of  each  district,  the  advantage  of  «the 
ntuatioii,  and  the  ample  or  scanty  supplies  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  soUUeni  and  homes.  Their  presumption  claimed  and 
divided  the  long-lost  dependencies  of  the  Roman  sceptre :  ii» 
Nile  aad  Euphrates  rolled  through  their  imaginary  realms ; 
aad  happy  was  the  warrior  who  d^w  for  his  prkse  die  palace 
of  the  Turicish  miltan  of  Iconium.^^  I  shall  not  descend  to 
the  pedigree  of  families  and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I 
mh  to  specify  that  the  counts  of  Blois  and  St.  Pol  were  in^ 
vested  with  the  duchy  of  Nice  and  the  lordship  of  Demotiea :  ^ 
the  principal  fief^  were  held  by  the  service  of  constable, 
<^mherfaun,  cup-bearer,  butler,  and  chief  cook ;  aad  our 
historian,  J^rey  of  Yillehardouin,  obtained  a  fair  establisdi* 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmis,  and  united,  the  double 
office  of  man^ial  of  Champagne  and  Bomania.  At  the  head 
of  his  knights  and  archers,  each  baron  mounted  oa  horseback 
to  secure  the  possession  of  his  sharoy  and  their  first  efforts 
were  generally  successfuL  But  the  public  force  was  weak* 
easd  by  their  dispersion ;  and  a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise 
under  a  law,  and  among  men,  whose  sole  umpire  was  the 
sword.  Within  three  months  after  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Thessalonica  drew  dieir 
hostile  followers  into  the  field ;  they  were  reccmciled  by  the 
authority  of  the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and  the  firm 
freedom  of  their  peers. ^^ 


"  Kapoli  di  Romanim  or  Nauplia;  the  ancient  aeapOTt  of  Argos, 
is  still  a  plaee  of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rocky  penin- 
anUf  wim  a  good  har^r,  (Chandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  p.  227.) 

'^  I  have  softened  the  ex^Hression  of  Nicetas,  who  stnves  to  ^ipose 
the  presamption  c£  the  Franks.  See  de  Bebus  post  C.  P.  expugns^am, 
p.  376— 384.    , 

*•  A  city  surrounded  by  the  River  Hebrus»  and  mx  leagues  to  the 
south  c^  Adrianople,  received  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of 
Didymoteichos,  insensibly  corrupted  into  Demotiea  and  Bimot.  I 
have  preferred  the  more  convenient  and  modem  appellation  of  Demot- 
ed.   This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  XII. 

»«  Their  quarrel  is  told  by  Villehardouin  (No.  146—158)  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  The  merit  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Greek  historian  (p.  387)  fiiy^  naqa  roif  rmv  ^utii' 
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Two   fu^tives,  who  had  reigned  at  Constandnople,  still 

asserted  the  title  of  emperor ;  and  the  subjects  of  their  fallen 

throne  might  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  elder 

Alexius,  or  excited  to  revenge  by  the  spirit  of  Mourzoufle.   A 

domestic  alliance,  a  common  interest,  a  similar  guilt,  and  the 

merit  of  extinguishbg  his  enemies,  a  brother  and  a  nephew, 

induced  the  more  recent  usurper  to  unite  with  the  former  the 

relics  of  his  power.     Mourzoufle  was  received  with  smiles 

and  honors  in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius ;  but  the  wicked 

can  never  love,  and  should  rarely  trust,  their  fellow-criminab : 

he  was  seized  in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped  of 

his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to  wander  an  object 

of  horror  and  contempt  to  those  who  with  more  propriety 

could  hate,  and  with  more  justice  could  punish,  the  assassin 

of  the  emperor  Isaac  and  his  son.     As  the  tyrant,  pursued 

by  fear  or  remorse,  was  stealing  over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized 

by  the  Latins  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned,  after  an 

open  trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.     His  judges  debated  the 

mode  of  his  execution,  the  axe,  the  wheel,  or  the  stake  ;  and 

it  was  resolved  that  Mourzoufle  ^^  should  ascend  the  Theodo- 

sian  column,  a  pillar  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred  and 

forty^even  feet  in  height^®    From  the  summit  he  was  cast 

vcoy  dvvafihov  ffrgarfrfiaci :  unlike  some  modern  heroes,  whose  exploits 
are  only  visible  in  their  own  memoirs.* 

»'  See  the  fate  of  Mourzoufle  in  Nicetaa,  (p.  393,)  Villehardouin, 
(No.  141—145,  163,)  and  Guntherus,  (c.  20,  21. )  Neither  the  marshal 
nor  the  monk  afford  a  grain  of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whose  pun- 
ishment, however,  was  more  unexampled  tian  his  crime. 

"  The  column  of  Arcadius,  which  represents  in  basso  relievo  his 
Tictories,  or  those  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  still  extant  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  described  and  measured,  Gyllius,  (Topograph,  iv.  7,) 
Banduri,  (ad  L  i.  Antiquit.  C.  P.  p.  507,  &c.,)  and  Toumefort,  (Voyage 
du  Levant,  tom.  ii.  lettre  xiL  p.  231.)  [Compare  Wilken,  note, 
Yol.  V.  p.  388.— M.] 

*  William  de  Champlite,  brother  of  the  count  of  Dijon,  assumed  th« 
title  of  Prince  of  Achaia :  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  returned,  with 
regret,  to  France,  to  assume  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  left  Villehar- 
douin his  **b€UUi,**  on  condition  that  if  he  did  not  return  within  a  year, 
Villehardouin  was  to  retain  the  investiture.  Brosset's  Add.  to  Le  Beau, 
Tol.  xviL  p.  200.  M.  Brosset  adds,  from  the  Greek  chronicler  edited  by 
M.  Buohon,  the  somewhat  unknightly  trick  by  which  Villehardouin  dis- 
embarrassed himself  from  the  troublesome  claim  of  Robert,  the  cousin  .of 
the  count  of  Dijon,  to  the  succession.  He  contrived  that  Robert  should 
arrive  just  fifteen  days  too  late ;  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
assembled  knights  was  himself  invested  with  the  principality.    Ibid.  p» 

2ax— M. 
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down  headlong,  and  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the 
presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  who  filled  the  forum  of 
Taurus,  and  admired  the  accomplishment  of  an  old  prediction, 
which  was  explained  by  this  singular  eventJ^  The  fate  of 
Alexius  is  less  tragical :  he  was  sent  by  the  marquis  a  captive 
to  Italy,  and  a  gift  to  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  but  he  had 
not  much  to  applaud  his  fortune,  if  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment and  exile  were  changed  from  a  fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a 
monastery  in  Asia.  But  his  daughter,  before  the  national 
calamity,  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero  who 
continued  the  succession,  and  restored  the  throne,  of  the  Greek 
princes.*®  The  valor  of  Theodore  Lascaris  was  signalized  in 
the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople.  After  the  flight  of  Mour- 
zoufle,  when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he  offered 
himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers  and  people ;  and  his 
ambition,  which  might  be  virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave. 
Could  he  have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they  might 
have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their  feet :  their  abject  de- 
spair refused  his  aid  ;  and  Theodore  retired  to  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom  in  Anatolia,  beyond  the  immediate  view  and  pur- 
suit of  the  conquerors.  Under  the  title,  at  first  of  despot,  and. 
afterwards  of  emperor,  he  drew  to  his  standard  the  bolder 
spirits,  who  were  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt  of 
life  ;  and  as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the  public  safety, 
implored  without  scruple  the  alliance  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 

*•  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  the  modem  Greeks  concerning  this 
coUtniTia  fcUidica,  is  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  it  is  singular  enougli, 
that  lafty  years  before  the  Latin  conquest,  the  poet  Tzetzes  (Chiliad, 
ix.  277)  relates  the  dream  of  a  matron,  who  saw  an  army  in  the 
forum,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  column,  clapping  his  hands,  and  ut- 
tering a  loud  exclamation.* 

^  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus  (of  which  Nicetas 
saw  the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope)  are  learnedly  ex- 
plored, and  clearly  represented,  in  the  Fanuliss  Byzantinae  of  Du- 
cange. 

*  Wc  read  in  the  **  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople,  and 
of  the  Establinhment  of  the  French  in  the  Morea,"  translated  by  J.  A. 
Buchon,  Paris,  1825,  p.  64,  that  Leo  VI.,  called  the  Philosopher,  had 
prophesied  that  aperfidious  emperor  should  be  precipitated  from  the  top 
of  this  column.  The  crusaders  considered  themselves  under  an  obligation 
to  fulfil  this  prophecy.  Brosset,  note  on  Lc  Beau,  vol.  xvii.  p.  180.  M. 
Brosset  announces  that  a  complete  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  the 
original  Greek  of  the  first  book  only  has  been  published  by  M.  Buchon,  is 
in  preparation,  to  form  part  of  the  new  series  of  the  Byzantine  historisDS. 
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Nice,  where  Theodore  estaUished  his  residence,  Pnisa  luid 
Philadelphia,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened  their  gates  t« 
their  deliverer :  he  derived  strength  and  reputation  from  Ym 
victories,  and  even  from  his  defeats ;  and  the  successor  of 
Ck>nstantiQe   preserved  a  fragment  of  the  empire  from  the 
banks  of  the  MsBander  to  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  and  at 
length  of  Constantinople.     Another  portion,  distant  and  ob- 
scure, was  possessed  by  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son 
of  the  virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson  of  tlie  Tyrant  Andronicus. 
His  name  was  Alexius ;  and  the  epithet  of  great  *  was  applied 
perhaps  to  his  stature,  rather  than  to  his  exploits.     By  the 
indulgence  of  the  Angeli,  he  was  appointed  governor  or  duke 
of  Trebizond  :  ^^  t  his  birth  gave  him  ambition,  the  revolution 
independence  ;  and,  without  changing  his  title,  he  reigned  in 
peace  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.     His  nameless  son  and  successor  |  is  described  as  the 

'*  Except  some  facts  in  Pachymer  and  Nicephonis  Gregoras,  which, 
will  hereafter  be  used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  or  principality  of  the  Ltm ;  and  amox^  tiie 
Latins,  it  is  conspicnous  only  in  the  romanced  of  the  xivth  or  zvtk 
'  centniics.  Yet  &e  indefatigable  Ducangc  has  dng  out  (Fam.  Byz. 
p.  192)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais  Q.  xxxi. 
c.  144)  and  the  prothonotary  Ogerius,  (apud  Wading,  A.  I).  1279, 
No.  4.) 

*  This  was  a  title,  not  a  personal  appellation.  Joinyille  speaks  of  the 
**  Grant  Comnenie,  et  sire  de  Traffezzontes."    Fallmerayer,  p.  82.  -^M. 

t  On  the  revolutions  of  Trebizond  under  the  later  empire  down  to  this 
period,  see  Fallmerayer,  Gesehichte  des  Kaiserthums  Ton  Trapezunt,  ch. 
lii.  The  wife  of  Manuel  fled  with  her  iafant  sons  and  her  treasure  from 
the  relentless  enmity  of  Isaac  Ansfelus.  Fallmerayer  coimcturc-*  that 
her  arrival  enabled  the  Greeks  of  that  region  to  make  head  against  the 
foroiidable  Thamar,  the  Georgian  oueen  of  Teflis,  p.  42.  'ihcy  gi-iduaUy 
formed  a  dominion  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  the  distracted  gfot- 
ernment  of  the  Angeli  neglected  or  were  unable  to  suppress.  On  the  can- 
tore  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Alexius  was  joined  by  many  noble 
fugitives  from  Constantinople.  He  had  always  retained  the  names  oi  Ctesar 
and  Baai\(^i,  He  now  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Trebizond;  but  he 
had  never  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  ch.  m. 
Fallmerayer  appears  to  make  out  a  triumphant  case  as  to  the  assumption 
of  the  royal  title  by  Alexius  the  First.  Since  the  publication  of  M.  Fall- 
inerayer*s  work,  (MQnchen,  1827,)  M.  Tafel  has  published,  at  the  end  of 
the  opuscula  of  Eustathius,  a  curious  chronicle  of  Trebizond  by  Michael 
Panaretas,  (Frankfort,  1832.)  It  gives  the  succession  of  the  emperors, 
and  some  other  curious  circumstances  of  their  wars  with  the  several  Ma- 
hometan powers. —  M.  ^    ^        .,       .        T    ^r*i.«r»/v». 

t  The  successor  of  Alexius  was  his  son-in-law  Adromcus  I.,  of  theOom- 
aenian  family,  sumamed  Gidon.  There  were  five  successions  b«twjMii 
Alexius  and  John,  according  to  FdUmerayer,  p.  103. .  The  troops  of  Twb- 
izond  fought  in  the  army  ofl)9chelaleddin,  the  Kansmian,  against  AUi- 
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D)r :  ttie  Gioeks  were  impatmt  to  eheatbe  their  deipeis  k 
the  biteeeta  of  the  victorious  straogere ;  but  the  executtoa  wee 
iprudeotly  delayed,  till  Heury,  the  emperor^s  brother,  had 
tfemiportod  the  flower  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Helle^ponl. 
Meet  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  of  Thrace  were  true  to  the 
moment  and  the  signal ;  and  the  Latins,  without  arms  or  sus- 
picion, were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and  merciless  revenge 
of  their  slaves.  From  Pemoticay  the  first  soene  of  the  massa- 
cie,  the  surviving  vassals  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol  escaped  to 
Adrianople ;  but  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  occupied 
^t  city,  were  slain  or  expelled  by  the  furious  mul^ude : 
the  garrisons  that  could  effect  their  retreat  fell  back  on  each 
other  towards  the  metropolis ;  and  the  f(»rtres8es,  that  sepa^ 
wuteiy  stood  against  the  rebels,  were  ignorant  of  each  other^s 
and  oi  their  sovereign's  fate.  The  voice  of  fame  and  fear 
announced  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rapid  approach  of 
their  Bulgarisgi  ally;  and  Calo-John,  not  depending  on  the 
forces  of  his  own  kingdom,  had  drawn  from  the  Scythiaa 
wilderness  a  body  of  fourteen  thousand  Gomans,  who  drank, 
as  it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  sacrificed  the 
Christians  on  the  altars  of  their  gods«^ 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger,  the  emperor 
despatched  a  swift  messenger  to  recall  Count  H^ry  and  his 
troops ;  and  had  Baldwin  expected  the  return  of  his  gallant 
brewer,  with  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  Armenians,  he 
might  have  encountered  the  invader  with  equal  numbers  and 
a  decisive  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline.  But  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cowardice  j 
and  the  emperor  took  the  field  with  a  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  and  their  train  of  archers  and  sergeants.  The  mar- 
shal, who  dissimded  and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard  in  their 
march  to  Adrianople ;  the  main  body  was  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Blois ;  the  aged  doge  of  Venice  followed  with  the 
rear ;  and  their  scanty  numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides 
by  the  fugitive  Latins.  They  undertook  to  besiege  the  rebels 
of  Adrianople ;  and  such  was  the  pious  tendenipy  of  the  cru- 
sades that  they  employed  the  holy  week  in  pillaging  the 


**  The  Comaiw  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde»  "whicli  encamped 
in  the  ziith  and  xiiith  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  The 
greater  part  were  pagans,  but  some  were  MahometaD9»  and  the  whole 
horde  was  converted  to  CJhristianity  (A  D.  1370)  by  Iiewi%  king  of 
Hungary. 
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country  for  their  subsistence,  and  in  framing  engines  fyf  Ae 
destruction  of  tbeir  fellow-Christians.  But  the  Latins  were 
«oon  interrupted  and  alarmed  by  the  light  cavalry'  of  the  Ck>- 
mans,  who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edg^  of  their  impei^sct 
lines :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  marshal  of  Ro- 
mania, that,  on  the  trumpet^s  sound,  the  cavalry  should  moumt 
and  form  ;  but  that  none,  under  pain  of  death,  should  aban- 
don themselves  to  a  desultory  and  dangerous  pursuit.  This 
wise  injunction  was  first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Blots,  who 
involved  the  emperor  in  his  rawness  and  ruin.  The  Comana, 
of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school,  fled  before  their  first  charge ; 
hut  a^r  a  career  of  two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  th^ir 
horses  were  almost  breathless,  they  suddenly  turned,  rallied, 
and  encompassed  the  heavy  squadrons  of  the  Franks.  The 
count  was  slain  on  the  field ;  the  emperor  was  made  prisoner; 
and  if  the  one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  refused  to  yield, 
their  personal  bravery  made  a  poor  atonement  for  their  igno^ 
ranee,  or  neglect,  of  the  duties  of  a  general.^ 

Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  Bulgarian 
advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople  and  achieve  the  destruction 
of  the  Latins.  They  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed, 
if  the  marshal  c^  Romania  had  not  displayed  a  cool  courage 
a4id  consummate  skill ;  uncommon  in  all  ages,  but  most  un^ 
common  in  those  times,  when  war  was  a  passion,  rather  than 
a  science.  His  grief  and  fears  were  poured  into  the  firm  and 
faithful  bosom  dt  the  doge ;  but  in  the  camp  he  diflused  an 
assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be  realized  by  the 
general  belief.  All  day  he  maintaine4  his  perilous  station 
between  the  city  and  the  Barbarians :  Villehardouin  decamped 
in  silence  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  his  masterly  retreat  of 
tiiree  days  would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Xenophon  and 
the  ten  thousand.  In  the  rear,  the  marshal  supported  the 
weight  of  Uie  pursuit ;  in  the  front,  he  moderated  the  impa- 

*  Nicetas,  from  ignorance  or  malice,  imputes  the  defeat  to  tlie  cow- 
atdice  of  Dandolo,  (p.  383  ;)  but  Villehardouiu  shares  his  own  glory 
with  his  venerable  mend,  qui  viels  home  6re  et  gote  ne  veoit,  zaais 
mult  6re  sages  et  preus  et  vigueros,  (No.  193.)* 


*  Gibbon  appears  to  me  to  have  misapprehended  the  passage  of  Niceta«, 
He  says,  '*  that  principal  and  subtlest  mischief,  that  primary  cause  of  all 
the  horrible  miseries  suffered  by  the  Romans,*'  i.  e.  the  Byzantines.  It  is 
an  effusion  of  malicious  triumph  against  the  Venetians,  to  whom  he  al- 
ways ascribes  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  —  M. 
VOL.  VI.  10 
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tienee  of  the  fugitives  ;  and  wherever  the  Comans  ap- 
proached, they  were  repelled  by  a  line  of  impenetrable  spears. 
On  the  third  day,  the  weary  troops  beheld  the  sea,  tiie  solitary 
town  of  Rodo8to,27.  and  their  friends,  who  had  landed  from 
the  Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced,  they  wept;  but  they 
united  their  arms  and  counsels ;  and  in  his  brother^s  absence, 
Count  Henry  assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in 
a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity .^^  If  the  Comans  with- 
drew from  the  summer  heats,  seven  thousand  Latins,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  deserted  Constantinople,  their  brethren,  atid 
their  vows.  Some  partial  success  was  overbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium ; 
and  of  the  Imperial  domain,  no  more  was  left  than  the  capital, 
with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bulgaria  was  resistless  and  inexora- 
ble ;  and  Calo-John  respectfully  eluded  the  demands  of  the 
pope,  who  conjured  his  new  proseljrte  to  restore  peace  and 
the  emperor  to  the  afflicted  Latins.  The  deliverance  of 
Baldwin  was  no  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man :  that 
prince  had  died  in  prison;  and  the  manner  of  his  death  is 
variously  related  by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  lovers  of 
a  tragic  legend  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal  captive 
was  tempted  by  the  amorous  queen  of  the  Bulgarians ;  that 
his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to  the  falsehood  of  a  woman 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  savage ;  that  his  hands  and  feet  were 
severed  from  his  body;  that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast 
among  the  carcasses  of  dogs  and  horses  ;  and -that  he  breathed 
three  days,  before  he  was  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey.^^ 


^  The  trutb  of  geography,  and  the  original  text  of  YiUehardouin, 
(No.  194,)  place  Kodosto  three  days'  journey  (trois  jom6es)  from 
Adrianople :  but  Vigenere,  in  his  version,  has  most  absurdly  substi- 
tuted troia  heitrea  ;  and  this  error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Ducangc, 
has  entrapped  several  modems,  whose  names!  shall  spare. 

^  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  Yulehardouin  and 
Nicetas,  (p.  386 — 416 ;)  and  their  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducange 
in  his  Observations,  and  to  the  end  of  his  first  book. 

*•  After  brushing  away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances, 
we  may  prove  the  death  of  Baldwin,  1.  By  the  firm  belief  of  the 
French  barons,  (YiUehardouin,  No.  230.)  2.  By  the  declaration  of 
Calo-John  himself  who  excuses  his  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor, 
qma  debitum  camis  exsolverat  cum  carcere  teneretur,  (Gesta  Innocent 
m.  c.  109.)* 

*  Compare  Von  Raumer,  Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  vol.  iii.  p.  237 
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Abcmt  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of  the  Ne^rlands, 
a  hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true  Baldwin,  the  emperor 
of  CcM^tantinople,  and  lawful  sovereign  of  Flanders.  He 
related  the  wonders  of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his 
penance,  among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel ;  and, 
in  the  first  transport,  Flanders  acknowledged  her  long-lost 
sovereign.  A  short  examination  before  the  French  court 
detected  the  impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignomini* 
ous  death;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to  the  pleasing 
error ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is  accused  by  the  gravest  his- 
torians of  sacrificing  to  her  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate 
father.»> 

In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  established  for  the  ex- 
change or  ransom  of  prisoners ;  and  if  their  captivity  be 
prolonged,  their  condition  is  known,  and  they  are  treated 
according  to  their  rank  with  humanity  or  honor.  But  the 
savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  war :  his 
prisons  were  involved  in  darkness  and  silence ;  and  above  a 
year  elapsed  before  >the  Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death 
of  Baldwin,  before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry,  would  con- 
sent to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  His  moderation  was 
applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  act  of  rare  and  inimitable 
virtue.  Their  light  and  perfidious  ambition  was  eager  to  seize 
or  anticipate  the  moment  of  a  vacancy,  while  a  law  of  suc- 
cession, the  guardian  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  was 
gradually  defined  and  confirmed  in  the  hereditary  monarchies 
of  Europe.  In  the  support  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Henry 
was  gradually  left  without  an  associate,  as  the  heroes  of  the 
crusade  retired  from  the  world  or  from  the  war.  The  doge 
of  Venice,  the  venerable  Dandolo,  in  the  fulness  of  years 
and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat 
was  slowly  recalled  from  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  re- 
venge of  Baldwin  and  the  defence  of  Thessalonica.  Some 
nice  disputes  of  feudal  homage  and  service  were  reconciled 
in  a  personal  interview  between  the  emperor  and  the  king ; 

**  See  the  story  of  this  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish 
wiiteis  in  Ducange,  Hist,  dc  C.  P.  iiL  9 ;  and  the  ridiculous  fables  that 
were  believed  by  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  in  Matthew  Paris,  Hist, 
Major,  p.  271,  272. 

-M.  Petitot,  in  his  preface  to  Vinehardouin  in  the  Collection  des  Memoires, 
nUti&  i  PHistoire  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  85,  expresses  his  belief  in  the 
first  part  of  the  "  tragic  legend.''  —  M. 
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they  were  firmly  united  by  mutual  esteem  and  tl»  <sonunoQ 
danger;  and  their  alliance  was  sealed  by  the  nuptials  of 
Henry  with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  prinoe.  He  socm  de- 
plored the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.  At  the  persuasioB  of 
some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface  made  a  bold  and  scH^cessful 
inroad  among  the  hills  of  Rhodope :  the  Bulgarians  fled  on 
his  approach ;  they  assembled  to  harass  his  retreat  On  the 
intelligence  that  his  rear  was  attacked,  without  watting  for 
any  defensve  armor,  he  leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his 
kmce,  and  drove  the  enemies  before  him;  but  in  the  rae^ 
pursuit  he  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  the  head 
of  the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  presented  to  Calo-John,  who 
eajayed  the  honors,  without  the  merit,  of  victory.  It  is  here, 
at  this  melancholy  event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffrey 
of  VilTehardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  expire ;  ^i  and  if  he  stiU 
exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal  of  Rotmania,  his  sub- 
sequent exploits  are  buried  in  oblivion.^  The  character  of 
Henry  was  not  unequal  to  his  arduous  situation  :  in  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  he  had  deserved 
the  fame  of  a  valiant  knight  and  a  skilful  commander ;  and 
his  courage  was  tempered  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
mildness  unknown  to  his  impetuoi;»  brother.  In  the  doable 
war  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Europe, 
he  was  ever  the  foremost  on  shipboard  or  cm  horseback ;  and 
though  he  cautiousdy  provided  for  the  success  of  his  arms, 
the  drooping  Latins  were  often  roused  by  his  example  to  save 
and  to  second  their  fearless  emperor.  But  such  ^orts,  and 
some  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  France,  were  of  less 
avail  than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death,  of  their  most 
formidable  adversary.  When  the  despair  of  the  Greek  sub- 
jects invited  Calo-John  as  their  deliverer,  they  hoped  that  he 
would  protect  their  liberty  and  adopt  their  laws  :  they  were 
soon  taught  to  compare  the  degrees  of  national  ferocity,  and 
to  execrate  the  savage  conqueror,  who  no  longer  dissembled 


'*  Villehardouin,  No.  257.  I  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable 
conclusion,  where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  history,  and  the  rich 
illustrations  of  Ducange.  The  last  pages  may  derive  some  light  from 
Henry's  two  epistles  to  Innocent  III.,  (Gesta,  c.  106,  107.) 

**  The  marshal  was  alive  in  1212,  but  he  probably  died  soon  after- 
wards, without  returning  to  France,  (Ducange,  Observations  sur  Yille- 
hardouin,  p.  238.)  His  fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  of  Boxuface,  w«9 
the  ancient  Maximianopolis,  which  flouiished  in  the  time  of  Amnds^ 
nus  Marcellinus,  among  the  cities  of  Thraee,  (No.  141.) 
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bk  intention  of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demoHshii^  the  cities, 
and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Danube. 
Many  towns  and  villages  of  Thrace  were  already  evacuated  : 
a  heap  of  ruins  marked  the  place  of  Philippopolis,  and  a 
similar  calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and  Adrianople, 
by  the  first  authors  of  the  revolt.  They  raised  a  cry  of  grief 
and  repentance  to  the  throne  of  Henry ;  the  emperor  alone 
had  the  magnanimity  to  foi^ive  and  trust  them.  No  more 
than  four  hundred  knights,  with  their  sergeants  and  archers, 
could  be  assembled  under  his  banner  ;  and  with  this  slender 
force  he  fought  *  and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides 
his  infantry,  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse.  In 
this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference  between  a  hostile 
and  a  friendly  country  :  the  remaining  cities  were  preserved 
by  his  arms  ;  and  the  savage,  with  shame  and  loss,  wad  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  prey.  The  siege  of  Thessalonica  was 
the  last  of  the  evils  which  Galo-John  inflicted  or  suffered  :  he 
was  stabbed  in  the  night  in  his  tent ;  and  the  genend,  perhaps 
the  assassin,^  who  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  ascribed 
the  blow,  with  general  applause,  to  the  lance  of  St.  Deme- 
trius.33  After  several  victories,  the  prudence  of  Henry  con- 
cluded an  honorable  peace  with  the  successor  of  the  tyrant, 
and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus.  If  he  ceded 
some  doubtful  limits,  an  ample  kingdom  was  reserved  for 
himself  and  his  feudatories ;  and  his  reign,  which  lasted  only 
ten  years,  afforded  a  short  interval  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Far  above  the  narrow  policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  he 
freely  intrusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  state  and  army ;  and  this  liberality  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice was  the  more  seasonable,  as  the  princes  of  Nice  and 
Epirus  had  already  learned  to  seduce  and  employ  the  mer- 
cenary valor  of  the  Latins.  It  was  the  aim  of  Henry  to 
unite  and  reward  his  deserving  .subjects,  of  every  nation  and 

"  The  church  of  this  patron  of  Thessalonica  was  served  by  the 
canons  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  contained  a  divine  ointment  which 
distilled  daily  and  stupendous  miracles,  (Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P. 
U.  4.) 

*  There  was  no  battle.  On  the  advance  of  the  Latins,  John  suddenly 
Inroke  up  his  camp  and  retreated.  The  Latins  considered  this  unexpected 
deliTerance  almost  a  miracle.  Le  Beau  suggests  the  probability  that  th« 
defection  of  the  Comans,  who  usually  quitted  the  camp  during  the  heats 
of  summer,  may  have  caused  the  flight  of  the  Bulgarians.  Nicetas,  c.  8. 
Villehardouin,  c.  225.  Le  Beau,  vol.  xvii.  p.  242.  —  M. 
10* 
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Uoguage ;  but  he  appeared  less  solicitous  to  accomplish  Uie 
impracticable  union  of  the  two  churches.  Pelagius,  the  pope^s 
legate,  who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  had  in- 
terdicted the  wor^ip  of  the  Greeks,  and  sternly  imposed  the 
payment  of  tithes,  the  double  procession  of  tbe  H<dy  Ghost, 
and  a  blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  As  the  weaker 
party,  they  pleaded  the  duties  of  conscience,  and  implored 
the  rights  of  toleration:  "Our  bodies,**  they  said,  "are 
CcBiar^s,  but  our  souls  belong  only  to  Grod.**  The  persecu- 
tion was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  empercnr :  ^  and  if 
we  can  believe  that  the  same  prince  was  poisoned  by  the 
Greeks  themselves,  we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  d 
the  sense  and  gratitude  .of  mankind.  His  valor  was  a  vulgar 
attribute,  which  he  shared  with  ten  thousand  knights ;  but 
Henry  possessed  the  superior  courage  to  oppose,  in  a  super- 
stitious age,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
cathedral  of  St  Sophia  he  presumed  to  place  his  throne  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  patriarch  ;  and  this  presumption  excited 
the  sharpest  censure  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  By  a  sal- 
utary edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of  mort- 
main, he  prohibited  the  alienation  of  fiefk:  many  of  ^e 
Latms,  desirous  of  returning  to  Europe,  resigned  their  estates 
to  the  church  for  a  spiritual  or  temporal  reward ;  these  holy 
lands  were  immediately  discharged  firom  military  service,  and 
a  colony  of  soldiers  would  have  been  gradually  transformed 
into  a  college  of  priests.^^ 

The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalohica,  in  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom,  and  of  an  infant,  the  son  oi  his  friend 
Boniface.  In  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constantinople  the 
male  line  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct  But  their 
sister  Yolande  was  the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  ih&  mother 
of  a  numerous  progeny  ;  and  cme  of  her  daughters  had 
married  Andrew  king  of  Hungary,  a  bmve  and  pious  cham- 
pion of  the  cross.    By  seating  him  on  the  Bysantine  throne, 

**  Aeropolita  (c.  17)  observea  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the 
toleration  of  Henry,  (To*7»*  *8  he  calls  him,)  xXriSwva  xartatoqiot, 

^  See  the  reign  of  Henry,  in  Ducange,  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  L  c.  35— 
41, 1.  ii.  c.  1—22,)  who  is  much  indebted  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes. 
Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  torn.  xxi.  p.  120 — 122)  has  found, 
perhaps  in  Doutreman,  some  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  the 
•ervice  of  fie&,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperor. 


•  Or  rather  'Eppijf. — M. 
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the  barons  of  Romaaia  would  have  acquired  the  forces  of 
a  neighboring^  and  warlike  kingdom  ;  but  the  prudent  Andrew 
revered  the  laws  of  succession ;  and  the  princess  Yolande, 
with  her  husband  Peter  of  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxerre,  was 
invited  t»y  the  Latins  to  assume  the  empire  of  the  East.     The 
royal  birth  of  his  father,  the  noble  origin  of  his  mother, 
recommended  to  the  barons  of  France  the  first  cousin  of  ^ir 
king.     His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions  were  ample, 
and  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  the  soldiers 
and  the  priests  had  been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his  zeal  and 
valor.     Vamty  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a  French  em* 
peror  of  Constantinople  ;  but  prudence  must  pity,  rather  than 
envy,  his  treacherous  and  imaginary  greatness.      To  assert 
and  adorn  his  title,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mortgage  the 
best  of  his  patrimony.     By  these  expedients,  the  liberality 
of  jiis  royal  kinsman  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national  spirit 
of  chivalry,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred sergeants  and  archers.     After  some  hesitation.  Pope 
Honorius  the  Third  was  persuaded  to  crown  the  successor 
of  Constantine  :  but  he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  church 
without  the  walls,  lest  he  should  seem  to  imply  or  to  bestow 
any  right  of  sovereignty  over  tiie  ancient  capital  of  the  em* 
pire.     The  Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport  Peter  and 
his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  die  empress,  with  h^ 
four  children,  to  the  Byzantine  palace ;  but  they  required, 
as  die  price  of  their  service,  that  he  should  recover  Durazzo 
from  the  despot  of  Epirus.    <Michael  Angelus,  or  Comnenus, 
the  first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed  the  succession  of  his 
power  and  ambition  to  Theodore,  his  legitimate  brother,  who 
already  threatened  and  invaded  the   establishments  of  die 
Latins.     After  discharging  his  debt  by  a  fruiUess  assault,  the 
emperor  raised  the  siege  to  prosecute  a  long  and  perilous 
journey  over  land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.     He  was 
soon  lost  in  the  mountains  of  Epurus :  the  passes  were  forti- 
fied ;  his  provisions  exhausted ;  he  was  delayed  and  deceived 
by  a  treacherous  negotiation  ;  and,  after  Peter  of  Courtenay 
and  the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  in  a  banquet,  the 
French  troops,  without  leaders  or  hopes,  were  eager  to  ex- 
change their  arms  for  the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and 
bread.     The  Vatican  thundered  ;  and  the  impious  Theodore 
was  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  but 
the  captive  emperor  and  his  soldiers  were  forgotten,  and  the 
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toprooches  of  the  pope  are  confined  to  the  imprisonment  of 
his  legate.  No  sooner  was  he  satis6ed  by  the  deliverance 
(^  the  priest  and  a  promise  of  spiritual  obedience,  than  he 
pardoned  and  protected  the  despot  of  Epirus.  His  peremp- 
tory commands  suspended  the  ardor  of  the  Venetians  and 
tlie  king  of  Hungary ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  natural  or  un- 
timely death  36  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was  released  from 
his  hopeless  captivity .^^ 

The  long  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  presence  of  the 
lawful  sovereign,  of  Yolande,  hb  wife  or  widow,  delayed 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  emperor.  Before  her  death,  and  . 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
was  named  Baldwin,  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the 
Latin  princes  of  Constantinople.  His  birth  endeared  him  to 
the  barons  of  Romania ;  but  his  childhood  would  have  pro- 
longed the  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  his  claims  were  super- 
seded by  the  elder  claims  of  hb  brethren.  The  first  of  these, 
Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived  from  his  mother  the  in- 
heritance of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  substance 
of  a  marquisate  to  the  shadow  of  an  empire ;  and  on  his 
refusal,  Robert,  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  Warned  by  hb 
father^s  mischance,  he  pursued  hb  slow  and  secure  journey 
through  Germany  and  along  the  Danube :  a  passage  was 
q)ened  by  hb  sister^s  marriage  with  the  king  of  Hungary ; 
and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by  the  patriarch  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Sophb.  But  his  reign  was  an  sera  of 
calamity  and  disgrace ;  and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled,  of 
New  France  yielded  on  all  sides  to  the  Greeks  of  Nice  and 
Epirus.  After  a  victory,  which  he  owed  to  his  perfidy  rather 
than  hb  courage,  Theodore  Angelus  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Thessalonica,  expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of 

^  Acropolita  (o.  14)  affirms,  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  by  the 
sword,  (t^oy  fiaxalQag  yivioBai ;)  but  from  his  dark  expressions,  X 
should  conclude  a  previous  captivity,  wg  nurrag  agdtiy  dta^arag  notfjaai 
avp  naai  axtvtvu*  The  Chronicle  of  Auxerre  delays  the  emperor's 
death  till  the  year  1219 ;  and  Auxerre  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Courtenay. 

'^  See  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Ducange, 
(Hist,  de  C.  P.  L  ii.  c.  22 — 28,)  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neg- 
lect of  the  emperor  by  Honorius  in. 


♦  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact,  this  can  hardly  be  made  out  from 
tke  expressions  of  Acropolita.  —  M. 
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the  marquis  Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the  walls  of 
Adrianople  ;  and  added,  by  his  vanity,  a  third  or  a  fourth 
name  to  the  list  of  rival  emperors.  The  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
province  were  swept  away  by  John  Vataces,  the  son-in-law 
and  successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  who,  in  a  trium- 
phant reign  of  thirty-three  years,  displayed  the  virtues  both 
of  peace  and  war.  Under  his  discipline,  the  swords  of  the 
French  mercenaries  were  the  most  effectual  instrument  of 
his  conquests,  and  their  desertion  from  the  service  of  their 
country  was  at  once  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  the  rising 
ascendant  of  the  Greeks.  By  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes,  attacked  the  Venetians  of  Candia, 
and  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsimonious  succors  of  the 
West.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  Latin  emperor  sent  an 
army  against  Vataces ;  and  in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the 
veteran  knights,  the  last  of  the  original  conquerors,  were 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  success  of  a  foreign 
enemy  was  less  painful  to  the  pusillanimous  Robert  than 
the  insolence  of  his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the 
weakness  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  His  personal 
misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of  the  government  and 
the  ferociousness  of  the  times.  The  amorous  youth  had 
neglected  his  Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a  private,  though 
noble,  family  of  Artois ;  and  her  mother  had  been  tempted 
by  the  lustre  of  the  purple  to  forfeit  her  engagements  with  a 
gentleman  of  Burgundy.  His  love  was  converted  into  rage ; 
he  assembled  his  friends,  forced  the  palace  gates,  threw  the 
mother  into  the  sea,  and  inhumanly  cut  oif  the  nose  and  lips 
of  the  wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of  punish- 
ing the  offender,  the  barons  avowed  and  applauded  the  sav- 
age deed,^  which,  as  a  prince  and  as  a  man,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  Robert  should  forgive.  He  escaped  from  the  guilty 
city  to  implore  the  justice  or  compassion  of  the  pope  :  the 
emperor  was  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to  his  station  ;  before 
he  could  obey,  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame, 
and  impotent  resentmen't.^^ 

"  Marinus  Sanutus  (Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  ii.  p.  4,  c.  18, 
p.  73)  is  so  much  delighted  with  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  tran- 
scribed it  in  his  margin  as  a  bonum  exemplum.  Yet  he  acknowledges 
the  damsel  for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 

^  See  tho  reign  of  "llobert,  in  Ducange,  (Hist,  do  C.  P.  1.  iiL  c.  1 
^12.) 
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It  was  only  in  .the  age  of  chivalry,  that  valor  could  ascend 
from  a  private  station  to  the  thrones  of  Jeruscdem  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  titular  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved 
to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  Almeric  or  Amaury,  She  was 
given  to  John  of  Brienne,  of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  by 
Uie  public  voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus,  who 
named  him  as  the  most  worthy  champion  of  the  Holy  Ijand.'^ 
In  the  fiflh  crusade,  he  led  a  hundred  thousand  Latins  to 
the  conquest  of  Egypt :  by  him  the  siege  of  Damietta  was 
achieved  ;  and  the  subsequent  failure  was  juiMly  ascribed  to 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  legate.  After  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Frederic  the  Second,*^  he  was  provoked  by 
the  emperor^s  ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  church ;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and  despoiled  c^ 
royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John  of  Brienne  were  still 
ready  for  the  service  of  Christendom.  In  the  seven  years  of 
his  brother's  reign,  Baldwin  of  Courtenay  had  not  emerged 
from  a  state  of  childhood,  and  the  barons  of  Romania  felt  the 
strong  necessity  of  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
and  a  hero.  The  veteran  king  of  Jerussdem  might  have  dis- 
dained the  name  and  office  of  regent ;  they  agreed  to  invest  him 
for  his  life  with  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  emperor,  on  the 
sole  condition,  that  Baldwin  should  marry  his  second  daughter, 
and  succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
The  expectation,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled 
by  the  renown,  the  choice,  and  the  preserve  of  John  of 
Brienne ;  and  they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his  green  and 
vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  his  size 
and  stature,  which  surpassed  the  common  measure  of  man- 
kmd.^3    But  avarice,  and  the  love  of  ease,  appear  to  have 

**  Rex  igitur  Prancise,  deliberatione  habitA,  respondit  nuntiis,  se 
datunun  hominenL  Syrie  partlbus  -aptum ;  in  annis  probum  (preux) 
in  bellis  securum,  in  agendiB  providum^  Johann^n  comitem  Brennen- 
sem.  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidelium,  L  iii.  p.  xi  c.  4,  p.  205.  Matthew 
Paris,  p.  169. 

**  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  380—885)  discusses 
the  marriage  of  Frederic  II.  with  the  daught^  of  John  of  Brienne, 
and  the  double  union  of  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem. 

**  Acropolita,  c.  27.  The  historian  was  at  that  time  a  boy,  and 
educated  at  Constantinople.  In  1233,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
his  father  broke  the  Latin  chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  escaped 
to  the  Greek  court  of  Nice,  where  his  son  was  raised  to  the  highest 
hon<mi. 
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chilled  the  ardor  of  enterprise  :  *  liis  troops  were  disbanded, 
and  two  years  rolled  away  without  action  or  honor,  till  he  was 
awakened  by  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Vataces  emperor  of 
Nice,  and  of  Azan  king  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged  Constan- 
tinople by  sea  and  land,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  of  war ;  while 
the  entire  force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small  addition  of  sergeants  and 
archers.  1  tremble  to  relate,  that  instead  of  defending  the 
city,  the  hero  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  ;  and 
that  of  forty-eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  no  more  than 
three  escaped  from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired 
by  his  example,  the  infantry  and  the  citizens  boarded  the  ves- 
sels that  anchored  close  to  the  walls ;  and  twenty-five  were 
dragged  in  triumph  into  the  harbor  of  Constantinople.  At  the 
summons  of  the  emperor,  the  vassals  and  allies  armed  in  her 
defence  ;  broke  through  every  obstacle  that  opposed  their 
passage ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second  vic- 
tory over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude  poets  of  the  age, 
John  of  Brienne  is  compared  to  Hector,  Roland,  and  Judas 
MachabsBUs :  ^  but  their  credit,  and  his  glory,  receive  some 
abatement  from  the  silence  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  was 
soon  deprived  of  the  last  of  her  champions ;  and  the  dying 
monarch  was  ambitious  to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan  fnar.^ 

In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I  cannot  discover 
the  name  or  exploits  of  his  pupil  Baldwin,  who  had  attained 

^  Philip  Mouskes,  bishop  of  Toumay,  (A.  D.  1274—1282,)  haa 
composed  a  poem,  or  rather  a  string  of  verses,  in  bad  old  Flemish 
French,  on  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which  Ducango  has 
pubUshed  at  the  end  of  \illehardouin  ;  see  p.  88,  for  the  prowess  of 
John  of  Brienne. 

N'Aie,  ]Ector,  Eoll'  ne  Ogiers 
Ne  Judai  Mnchabens  li  fieri 
Tant  ne  fit  d'annea  en  eatora 
Com  fist  li  Roi8  Jehant  eel  jora 
Et  il  defors  et  it  dedans 
La  paru  va  force  et  acs  sens 
£t  li  hardimont  qu'il  avoit. 

**  See  the  reign  of  John  de  Brienne,  in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P. 
I.  iiL  c.  13 — 26. 


*  John  de  Brienne,  elected  emperor  1229,  wasted  two  years  in  prepara- 
tioM,  and  did  not  arrive  at  ConsUntinople  tiU  1231.  Two  ^ears  more 
glided  away  in  inglorious  inaction :  he  then  made  some  ineffective  warlike 
expediti'ms.     Constantinople  was  not  besieged  till  1234.  —  M. 
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the  og^  of  military  service,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  Im- 
perial dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  adoptive  father.^^  The 
royal  youth  was  employed  on  a  commission  more  suitable  to 
his  temper ;  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  Western  courts,  of  the 
pope  more  especially,  and  of  the  king  of'  France  ;  to  excite 
their  pity  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and  distress ;  and  to  ob- 
tain some  supplies  of  men  or  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking 
empire.  He  thrice  repeated  these  mendicant  visits,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay,  and  postpone  his  return ;  of 
the  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign,  a  greater  number  were 
spent  abroad  than  at  home  ;  and  in  no  place  did  the  emperor 
deem  himself  less  free  and  secure  than  in  his  native  country 
and  his  capital.  On  some  public  occasions,  his  vanity  might 
be  soothed  by  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  by  the  honors  of  the 
purple  ;  and  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  when  Frederic 
the  Second  was  excommunicated  and  deposed,  his  Oriental 
*  colleague  was  enthroned  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  Bit*, 
how  often  was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  Imperial  beggar, 
humbled  with  scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and  degraded  in  his 
owp  eyes  and  those  of  the  nations !  In  his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  stopped  at  Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand,  that 
he  should  presume,  without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent 
kingdom.  After  some  delay,  Baldwin,  however,  was  permit- 
ted to  pursue  his  journey,  was  entertained  with  cold  civility, 
and  thankfully  departed  with  a  present  of  seven  hundred 
marks.^  From  the  avarice  of  Rome  he  could  only  obtain 
the  proclamation  of  a  crusade,  and  a  treasure  of  indulgences ; 
a  coin  whose  currency  was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and 
indiscriminate  abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes  recom- 
mended him  to  the  generosity  of  his  cousin  Louis  the  Ninth  ; 
but  the  martial  zeal  of  the  saint  was  diverted  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  and  the  public  and  private 
poverty  of  Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a  moment,  by  the 
alienation  of  the  marquisate  of  Namur  and  the  lordship  of 
Courtenay,  the  last  remains  of  his  inheritance.^^     By  such 

**  See  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.  till  his  expukion  from  Constanti- 
nople, in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  L  iv.  c.  1 — 34,  the  end  1.  v.  c.  1 — 33. 

*•  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  11.  to  the  Eng- 
lish coiurt,  p.  396,  637 ;  his  return  to  Greece  armat^  manft,  p.  407 ; 
his  letters  of  his  nomen  formidabilc,  &c.,  p.  481,  (a  passage  which  had 
escaped  Bucange  ;)  his  expulsion,  p.  850. 

*'  Louis  IX.  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Courtenay, 
(Bucange,  L  iv.  c.  23.)    It  is  now  annexed  to  the  royal  dcmesnei 
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shameful  or  ruinous  expedients,  he  once  more  returned  to 
Romania,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  whose 
numbers  were  doubled  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Greeks, 
His  first  despatches  to  France  and  England  announced  his 
victories  and  his  hopes :  he  had  reduced  the  country  round 
the  capital  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  ;  and  if  he 
succeeded  against  an  important,  though  nanieless,  city,  (most 
probably  Chiorli,)  the  frontier  would  be  safe  and  the  passage 
accessible.  But  these  expectations  (if  Baldwin  was  sincere) 
quickly  vanished  like  a  dream  :  the  troops  and  treasures  of 
France  melted  away  in  his  unskilful  hands ;  and  the  throne 
of  the  Latin  emperor  was  protected  by  a  dishonorable  alli- 
ance with  the  Turks  and  Comans.  To  secure  the  former,  he 
consented  to  bestow  his  niece  on  the  unbelieving  sultan  of 
CJogni ;  to  please  the  latter,  he  complied  with  their  Pagan 
rites ;  a  dog  was  sacrificed  between  the  two  armies ;  and  the 
contracting  parties  tasted  each  other's  blood,  as  a  pledge  of  » 
their  fidelity.^  In  the  palace,  or  prison,  of  Constantinople, 
the  successor  of  Augustus  demolished  the  vacant  houses  for 
winter  fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from  the  churches  for  the 
daily  expense  of  his  family.  Some  usurious  loans  were 
dealt  with  a  scanty  hand  by  the  merchants  of  Italy ;  and 
Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  was  pawned  at  Venice  as  the  security 
for  a  debt.^®  Thirst,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  are  positive  evils  : 
but  wealth  is  relative ;  and  a  prince  who  would  be  rich  in  a 
private  station,  may  be  exposed  by  the  increase  of  his  wants 
to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of  poverty. 

But  in  this  abject  distress,  the  emperor  and  empire  were 
still  possessed  of  an  ideal  treasure,  which  drew  its  fantastic 
value  from  the  superstition  of  the  Christian  world.  The  merit 
of  the  true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  frequent  divis- 
ion ;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the  infidels  might  shed  some 
suspicion  on  the  fragments  that  were  produced  in  the  East 
and  West.  But  another  relic  of  the  Passion  was  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  chapel  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  crown  of 

but  granted  for  a  term  {engagi)  to  the  family  of  BoulainviUiers. 
Courtenay,  in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle  de  France,  is  a 
town  of  900  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle,  (Melanges  tir^s 
d'lme  Grande  BibUoth^que,  tom.  xlv.  p.  74— -77.) 

**  Joinville,  p.  104,  edit,  du  Louvre.  A  Coman  prince,  who  died, 
without  baptism,  was  buried  at  the  gates  of  Constf^ntincjple  \\ath  ^ 
live  retinue  of  slaves  and  horses. 

^»  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidel.  Crucis,  1,  U.  p.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  73. 
\^0L.    VT.  }1 
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thorns  which  bod  been  placed  an  the  head  of  Clmst  was 
equally  precious  and  authentic.  It  had  formerly  been  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to  deposit,  as  a  security,  the 
mummies  of  tl  eir  parents ;  and  both  their  honor  and  religion 
were  bound  for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  barons  of 
Romania  borrowed  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  pieces  of  gold  ^  on  the  credit  of  the  holy 
crown :  they  failed  in  the  performance  of  their  contract ;  and 
a  rich  Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini,  undertook  to  satisfy  their 
impatient  creditors,  on  condition  that  the  relic  should  be  lodged 
at  Venice,  to  become  his  absolute  property,  if  it  were  not 
redeemed  within  a  short  and  definite  term.  The  barons  ap- 
prised their  sovereign  of  the  hard  treaty  and  impending  loss ; 
and  as  the  empire  could  not  afford  a  ransom  of  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was  anxious  to  snatch  the  prize 
from  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it  with  more  honor  and  emol- 
ument in  the  hands  of  the  most  Christian  king.^^  Yet  the 
negotiation  was  attended  with  some  delicacy.  In  the  purchase 
of  relics,  the  saint  would  have  started  at  the  guilt  of  simony  ; 
but  if  the  mode  of  expression  were  changed,  he  might  law- 
fully repay  the  debt,  accept  the  gift,  and  acknowledge  the 
obligation.  His  ambassadors,  two  Dominicans,  were  de- 
spatched to  Venice  to  redeem  and  receive  the  holy  crown, 
which  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  galleys  of 
Vataces.  On  opening  a  wooden  bax,  they  recognized  the 
seals  of  the  doge  and  barons,  which  were  applied  on  a  shrine 
of  silver ;  and  within  this  shrine  the  monument  of  the  Pas- 
sion was  enclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The  reluctant  Venetians 
yielded  to  justice  and  power :  the  emperor  Frederic  granted 
a  free  and  honorable  passage  ;  the  court  of  France  advance4 
as  far  as  Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  devotion  this 
inestimable  relic :  it  was  borne  in  triumph  through  Paris  by 
the  king  himself,  barefoot,  and  in  his  shirt ;  and  a  free  gift 
of  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  reconciled  Baldwin  to  his 


***  Under  the  words  Perparus,  Perpera,  IJyperperum,  Ducange  is 
short  and  vague :  Monetae  genus.  From  a  corrupt  passage  of  Gun- 
therus,  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  8,  p.  10,)  I  guess  that  the  Perpera  was  the 
nummus  aureus,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  about  ten 
fhillings  sterling  in  value.    In  lead  it  woi;ld  be  too  contemptible. 

**  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  &c.,  from  Constantinople 
to  Paris,  see  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  iv.  c.  11—14,  24,  35)  an4 
pleury,  (Hist.  Ecdes.  1  :m.  xvu.  p.  201—204.) 
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loss.  The  success  of  this  transaction  tempted  the  Latin  em- 
peror to  offer  with  the  same  generosity  the  remaining  furniture 
of  his  chapel ;  ^^  a  large  and  authentic  portion  of  the  true 
cross ;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  lance,  the  sponge, 
and.tlie  chain,  of  his  Passion  ;  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  part  of 
the  skull  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  For  the  reception  of  these 
spiritual  treasures,  twenty  thousand  marks  were  expended  by 
St.  Louis  on  a  stately  foundation,  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris,  on 
which  the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a  comic  immortality. 
The  truth  of  such  remote  and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  human  testimony,  must  be  admitted  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  miracles  which  they  have  performed. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was 
touched  and  cured  by  a  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  crown :  ^^  the 
prodigy  is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and  enlightened  Christians 
of  France  ;  nor  will  the  fact  be  easily  disproved,  except  by 
those  who  are  armed  with  a  general  antidote  against  religious 
credulity.^ 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople  ^^  were  on  all  sides  encom- 
passed and  pressed ;  their  sole  hope,  the  last  delay  of  their 
ruin,  was  in  the  division  of  their  Greek  and  Bulgarian  ene- 
mies ;  and  of  this  hope  they  were  deprived  by  the  superior 
arms  and  policy  of  Vataces,  emperor  of  Nice.  From  the 
Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Pamphylia,  Asia  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous  under  his  reign  j  and  the  events  of  every 

"  Melanges  tirfes  d'une  Grande  BibKotheque,  torn,  xliii.  p.  201 — 
205.  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul  and  manners 
of  the  Saiiite  Chapelle ;  and  many  facts  relative  to  the  institution  are 
collected  and  explained  by  his  commentators,  Brosset  and  Be  St. 
Marc. 

^  It  was  performed  A.  D.  1656,  March  24,  on  the  niece  of  Pascal; 
and  that  superior  genius,  with  Amauld,  Nicole,  &c.,  were  on  the  spot, 
to  believe  and  attest  a  miracle  which  confounded  the  Jesuits,  and 
saved  Port  Royal,  (OEuvres  de  Racine,  tom.  vi.  p.  176—187,  in  his 
eloquent  History  of  Port  Royal.) 

»*  Voltaire  (Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  37,  (Euvres,  tom.  ix.  p.  178, 
179)  strives  to  invalidate  the  fact :  but  Hume,  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  483, 
484,)  with  more  skill  and  success,  seizes  the  battery,  and  turns  the 
cannon  against  his  enemies. 

"  The  gradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traced  in  the  third, 
£burth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Ducange :  but  of  the 
Greek  conquests  he  has  dropped  many  circumstances,  which  may  be 
recovered  ^m  the  larger  history  of  George  Acropolita,  and  the  three 
first  books  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
•  scries,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors, 
Leo  AUatius  at  Rome,  and  ^fohn  Boivin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions of  Paris. 
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campaign  extended  his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong 
cities  of  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  rescued 
from  the  Bulgarians ;  and  their  kingdom  was  circumscribed 
by  its  present  and  proper  limits,  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans  could  no 
longer  brook  that  a  lord  of  Epirus,  a  Comnenian  prince  of 
the  West,  should  presume  to  dispute  or  share  the  honors  of 
the  purple ;  and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  the  color  of 
his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  appellation  of 
despot.  Hb  own  subjects  were  exasperated  by  his  baseness 
and  incapacity ;  they  implored  the  protection  of  their  supreme 
lord.  After  some  resistance,  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica 
was  united  to  the  empire  of  Nice ;  and  Vataces  reigned 
without  a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  princes  of  Europe  revered  his  merit  and  power  ; 
and  had  he  subscribed  an  orUiodox  creed,  it  should  seem  that 
the  pope  would  have  abandoned  without  reluctance  the  Latin 
throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  death  of  Vataces,  the 
short  and  busy  reign  of  Theodore  his  son,  and  the  helpless 
infancy  of  his  grandson  John,  suspended  the  restoration  of 
the  Greeks.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  shall  explain  their  domes- 
tic revolutions  ;  in  this  place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  yoUng  prince  was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  his 
guardian  and  colleague,  Michael  Palseologus,  who  displayed 
the  virtues  and  vices  that  belong  to  the  founder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. The  emperor  Baldwin  had  flattered  himself,  that  he 
might  recover  some  provinces  or  cities  by  an  impotent  nego- 
tiation. His  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  Nice  with 
mockery  and  contempt.  At  every  place  which  they  named, 
PalsBologus  alleged  some  special  reason,  which  rendered  it 
dear  and  valuable  in  his  eyes :  in  the  one  he  was  born ;  in 
another  he  had  been  first  promoted  to  military  command ; 
and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed,  and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  "  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to 
give  us  ?  "  said  the  astonished  deputies,  "  Nothing,"  replied 
the  Greek,  '*  not  a  foot  of  land.  If  your  master  be  desirous 
of  peace,  let  him  pay  me,  as  an  annual  tribute,  the  sum 
which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  customs  of  Constan- 
tinople. On  these  terms,  I  may  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he 
refuses,  it  is  war.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I 
trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword."  ^^     An  expedition 

••  George  Acropolita,  c.  T8,  p.  89,  90,  edit.  Paris. 
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against  the  despot  of  Epirus  was  the  first  prelude  of  his  armfl. 
If  a  victory  was  followed  by  a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of  the 
Comneni  or  Angeli  survived  in  those  mountains  his  efforts 
and  his  reign ;  the  captivity  of  Villehardouin,  prince  of 
Achaia,  deprived  the  Latins  of  the  most  active  and  powerful* 
vassal  of  their  expiring  monarchy.  The  republics  of  Venice 
and  Grenoa  disputed,  in  the  first  of  Aeir  naval  wars,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  East.  Pride 
and  interest  attached  the  Venetians  to  the  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  their  rivals  were  tempted  to  promote  the  designs 
of  her  enemies,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Gtenoese  with  the 
schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Latin 
church.57 

Intent  on  his  great  object,  the  emperor  Michael  visited  in 
person  and  strengthened  the  troops  and  fortifications  of 
Thrace.  The  remains  of  the  Latins  were  driven  from  their 
last  possessions :  he  assaulted  without  success  the  suburb  of 
Gralata ;  and  corresponded  with  a  perfidious  baron,  who  proved 
unwilling,  or  unable,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  metropolis. 
The  next  spring,  his  favorite  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus, 
whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  passed  the 
Hellespont  with  eight  hundred  horse  and  some  infantry ,^8  on 
a  secret  expedition.  His  instructions  enjoined  him  to  ap- 
proach, to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not  to  risk  any  doubtful  o* 
dangerous  enterprise  against  the  city.  The  adjacent  territory 
between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea  was  cultivated  by  a 
hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  iti  arms,  un- 
certain in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined  by  language,  religion, 
and  present  advantage,  to  the  party  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  styled  the  volunteers ;  ^  and  by  their  free  service  the 
army  of  Alexius,  with  the  regulars  of  Thrace  and  the  Coman 

^  The  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disgtdse  tlie  alliance 
and  succor  of  the  Genoese ;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  J.  Villani  (Chron.  1,  vi.  c.  71,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Kerum  Italica- 
rum,  torn.  xiii.  p.  202,  203)  and  William  de  Nangis,  (Annales  de  St. 
Louis,  p.  248,  in  the  Louvre  Joinville,)  two  impartial  foreigners ,'  and 
Urban  IV.  threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 

*®  Some  precautions  must  be  used  in  reconciling  the  discordant 
numbers  ;  tJie  800  soldiers  of  Nicetas,  the  25,000  of  Spandugino,  (apud 
Ducange,  1.  v.  c.  24 ;)  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  of  Acropolita ;  and 
the  numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the  Epistles  of  Pope  Urban  lY., 
(i.  129.) 

^  BtXtifiaraqtou  They  are  described  and  named  by  Pachymer, 
(L  iL  c.  14.) 
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auxUiaiies,^  was  augmented  to  the  number  of  five-and*twenty 
thousand  men.  By  the  ardor  of  the  volunteers,  and  by  his 
own  ambition,  the  Caesar  was  stimulated  to  disobey  the  precise 
orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just  confidence  that  success 
would  plead  his  pardon  and  reward.  The  weakness  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were 
familiar  to  the  observation  of  the  volunteers ;  and  they  repre- 
sented the  present  moment  as  the  most  propitious  to  surprise 
and  conquest  A  rash  youth,  the  new  governor  of  the  Ve- 
netian colony,  had  sailed  away  with  thirty  galleys,  and  the 
best  of  the  French  knights,  on  a  wild  expedition  to  Daphnu- 
sia,  a  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues ;  * 
and  the  remaining  Latins  were  without  strength  or  suspicion. 
They  were  informed  that  Alexius  had  passed  the  Hellespont ; 
but  their  apprehensions  were  lulled  by  the  smallness  of  his 
original  numbers;  and  their  imprudence  had  not  watched 
die  subsequent  increase  of  his  army.  If  he  lef^  his  main 
body  to  second  and  support  his  operations,  he  might  advance 
unperceived  in  the  night  with  a  chosen  detachment.  While 
some  applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  walls, 
they  were  secure  of  an  old  Greek,  who  would  introduce  their 
companicms  through  a  subterraneous  passage  into  his  house ; 
they  could  soon  on  the  inside  break  an  entrance  through  the 
golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  obstructed ;  and  the  con- 
queror would  be  in  the  heart  of  the  city  before  the  Latins 
were  conscious  of  their  danger.  Af\er  some  debate,  the 
Ceesar  resigned  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  volunteers ;  they 
were  trusty,  bold,  and  successful ;  and  in  describing  the  plan, 
I  have  already  related  the  execution  and  success.^^  But  no 
sooner  had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold  of  the  golden  gate, 
than  he  trembled  at  his  own  rashness ;  he  paused,  he  delib- 

•*  It  is  needless  to  seek  these  Comans  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  or 
even  of  Moldavia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  submitted  to  John  Yata- 
ces,  and  was  probably  settled  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste 
lands  of  Thrace,  (Cantacuzen.  L  L  c.  2.) 

•*  The  loss  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins  :  the  con- 
quest is  described  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Greeks ;  by  AcropoU- 
ta,  (c.  86,)  Pachymer,  (L  iL  c.  26,  27,)  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  iv. 
c.  1,  2.)    See  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1  v.  c.  19—27. 


*  According  to  several  authorities,  particularly  Abulfaradj.  Chron.  Arab, 
p  336,  this  was  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  weaken  the  gar- 
rison of  Constantinople.  The  Greek  commander  offered  to  sui render  the 
town  on  the  appearance  of  the  Venetians.  —  M. 
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crated ;  till  the  desperate  volunteers  urged  him  forwards,  by 
the  assurance  that  in  retreat  lay  the  greatest  and  most  inev- 
itable danger.  Whilst  the  Caesar  kept  his  regulars  in  firm 
array,  the  Comans  dispersed  themselves  on  all  sides;  an 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire  and  pillage  com- 
pelled the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolution.  The  Greeks  of 
CJonstantinople  remembered  their  native  sovereigns ;  the  Gen- 
oese merchants  their  recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes; 
every  quarter  was  in  arms ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a 
general  acclamation  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Michael 
and  John,  the  august  emperors  of  the  Romans!"  Their 
rival,  Baldwin,  was  awakened  by  the  sound ;  but  the  most 
pressing  danger  could  not  prompt  him  to  draw  his  sword  in 
the  defence  of  a  city  which  he  deserted,  pediaps,  with  moro 
pleasure  than  regret:  he  fled  from  the  palace  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  he  descried  the  welcome  sails  of  the  fleet  re- 
turning from  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on  Daphnusia. 
Constantinople  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  the  Latin  emperor 
and  the  principal  families  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian 
galleys,  and  steered  for  the  Isle  of  Euboea,  and  afterwards 
for  Italy,  where  the  royal  fugitive  was  entertained  by  the 
pope  and  Sicilian  king  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity. 
From  the  loss  of  Constantinople  to  his  death,  he  consumed 
thirteen  years,  soliciting  the  Catholic  powers  to  join  in  his 
restoration :  the  lesson  had  been  familiar  to  his  youth ;  nor 
was  his  last  exile  more  indigent  or  shamf  ful  than  his  three 
former  pilgrimages  to  the  courts  of  Eur -1)0.  His  son  Philip 
was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  empire ;  and  thy  pretensions  of  his 
daughter  Catherine  were  transported  by  her  marriage  to 
Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France.  The  house  of  Courtenay  was  represented  in  the 
female  line  by  successive  alliances,  till  the  title  of  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name, 
modestly  expired  in  silence  and  oblivion.®^ 

After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Latins  to  Pal- 
estine and  Constantinople,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
revolving  the  general  consequences  on  the   countries   that 

•*  See  the  three  last  books  (1.  v. — viii.)  and  the  genealogical  tables 
of  Duoangc.  In  the  year  1382,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople 
was  James  de  Banx,  duke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  son 
of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Baldwin  II.,  (Ducange,  L  viii.  c.  87,  8$.) 
It  18  unccrtaia  whether  he  left  any  posteritj'. 
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were  the  tfcene,  and  oo  the  nations  that  were  the  actors,  of 
these  memorable  crusades.^  As  soon  as  the  arms  of  the 
Franks  were  withdrawn,  the  impression,  tlipugh  not  the  mem- 
ory, was  erased  in  the  Mahometan  realms  of  £gypt  and 
Syria.  The  faithful  disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never 
tempted  by  a  profane  desire  to  study  the  laws  or  langustge  of 
the  idolaters ;  nor  did  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  man- 
ners receive  the  slightest  alteration  from  their  intercourse  in 
peace  and  war  with  the  unknown  strangers  of  the  West 
The  Greeks,  who  thought  themselves  proud,  but  who  were 
only  vain,  showed  a  disposition  somewhat  less  inflexible.  In 
the  cfibrls  for  the  recovery  of  their  empire,  they  emulated 
the  valor,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  their  antagonists.  The 
modem  literature  of  the  West  they  might  justly  despise ;  but 
its  free  spirit  would  instruct  them  in  the  rights  of  man ;  and 
some  institutions  of  public  and  private  life  were  adopted  from 
the  French.  The  correspondence  of  Constantinople  and 
Italy  diflused  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  several 
of  the  fathers  and  classics  were  at  length  honored  with  a 
Greek  version.^  But  the  national  and  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Orientals  were  inflamed  by  persecution,  and  the 
r«ign  of  the  Latins  confirmed  the  separation  of  tlie  two 
churches. 

If  we  compare  the  sera  of  the  crusades,  the  Latins  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  their  respective  degrees 
of  knowledge,  industry,  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be 
content  with  the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their 
successive  improvement  and  present  superiority  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active  and 
imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more  polished  rivals,  who  at 
that  time  were  in  a  stationary  or  retrograde  state.  With  such 
a  disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the  most  early 


'^  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  cxusados,  speaks  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  J'ranks,  and  those  of  the  Negroes,  as  equally  un- 
known, (Prolegom.  ad  Geograph.)  Had  ho  not  disdained  the  Latin 
language,  how  easily  might  the  Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and 
interpreters! 

^  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  I^atin  into 
Greek  is  given  by  Huet,  (de  Interpretatione  et  de  daris  Intcrpretibus, 
p.  131 — 135.)  Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  (A.  D. 
1827 — 1353)  has  translated  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  Somninra 
Soiplonis,  the  Metamorphoses  and  Hcroidos  of  Ovid,  &c.,  (Fabric.  Bib. 
Gnsc.  tom.  x.  p.  533.) 
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and  essential  benefits  from  a  series  of  events  which  ope i ted 
to  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  the  world,  and  introduced  ttu  m 
to  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  more  cultivated 
regions  of  the  East.  The  first  and  most  obvious  progress 
was  in  trade  and  manufactures,  in  the  arts  which  are  strongly 
prompted  by  the  thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  sense  or  vanity.  Among  the  crowd 
of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive  or  a  pilgrim  might  some- 
times observe  the  superior  refinements  of  Cairo  and  Constan- 
tinople :  the  first  importer  of  windmills ^^  was  the  benefactor 
of  nations;  and  if  such  blessings  are  enjoyed  without  any 
grateful  remembrance,  history  has  condescended  to  n<Hice  the 
more  apparent  luxuries  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were  trans- 
ported into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt.  But  the  intellectu- 
al wants  of  the  Latins  were  more  slowly  felt  and  supplied  ; 
the  ardor  of  studious  curiosity  was  awakened  in  Europe  by 
different  causes  and  more  recent  events ;  and,  in  the  age  of 
the  crusades,  they  viewed  with  careless  indifierence  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.  Some  rudiments  of 
mathematical  and  medicinal  knowledge  might  be  imparted  in 
practice  and  in  figures  ;  necessity  might  produce  some  inter* 
preters  for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants  and  soldiers ; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  Orientals  had  not  difiTused  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  their  languages  in  the  schools  of  Europe.*^ 
If  a  similar  principle  of  religion  repulsed  the  idiom  of  the 
Koran,  it  should  have  excited  their  patience  and  curiosity  to 
understand  the  original  text  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  same 
grammar  would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople  disdained  the  speech  and  learning  of  their 
subjects;  and  the  manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures  which 
the  natives  might  enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy.  Aristotle 
was  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  Western  universities,  but  it  was 
a  barbarous  Aristotle ;  and,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  his  Latin  votaries  humbly  accepted  a  corrupt  and 
remote  version  from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia.     The 

•*  Windmilla,  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
used  in  Normandy  as  early  as  the  year  1105,  (Vie  priv^e  des  Pnm- 
^013,  torn.  i.  p.  42,  43.    Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  iv.  p.  474.) 

^  See  the  complaints  of  Roger  Bacon,  (Biogriq»hia  Britonnica,  vol.  i. 
p.  418,  Kippis's  edition.)  H  Bacon  himself,  or  Oerbert,  imderstood 
some  Gifcek,  they  were  prodigies,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  commerce 
of  the  East. 
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principle  of  tlie  crusades  was  a  savage  fanatictwn ;  and  the 
most  important  effects  wore  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each 
pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred  spoils,  the 
relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine  ;  ^^  and  each  relic  was  preced- 
ed and  followed  by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The 
belief  of  the  Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends,  their 
practice  by  new  superstitions ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  the  mendicant  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the 
last  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  final  progress  of  idoktry, 
flowed  from  the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war.  The  active 
spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  their  reason  and 
religi<»i ;  and  if  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times 
of 'darkness,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  the  age  of 
absurdity  and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  fer- 
tile land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  insen- 
sibly mingled  with  the  provincials,  and  rekindled  the  embers 
of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  degree  of  order  and  stabiU 
ity,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  inva* 
dera,  the  Normans,  Saracens,^^  and  Hungarians,  who  re* 
plunged  the  western  countries  of  Europe  into  their  former 
state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century, 
Uie  second  tempest  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or  ccmver- 
sion  of  i&e  enemies  of  Christendom  :  the  tide  of  civilization, 
which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and 
accelerated  course ;  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  Great  was  the 
increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  the  crusades ;  and  some  philosopb^rs  have  applauded 
the  propitious  inBuenoe  of  these  holy  wars,  which  appear  to 
me  to  have  checked  rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity  of 
Europe.69    The  lives  and  labors  of  milUons,  which  were 

^^  Sivh  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnits,  ((Euvrcs  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  torn.  y.  p.  4d8,)  a  master  of  the  hktory  of  the  middle  ages.  I 
shall  only  instance  the  pedigree  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  flight  of 
the  house  of  Loretto,  which  were  both  derived  from  Palestine. 

^'^  If  I  rank  the  Saracens  with  the  Barbarians,  it  is  only  rol^ye  to 
thar  waxs,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  fVance,  where  their  solo 
purpose  was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

*  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  a 
•trong  ray  of  philosophical  light  has  broke  from  Scotland  in  our  own 
times ;  and  it  is  with  private,  as  well  as  pubUc  r^ard,  that  1  repeat 
the  hames  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith. 
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buried  in  the  East,  would  have  been  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  improvement  of  their  native  country :  the  ac- 
cumulated stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would  have  over- 
flowed in  navigation  and  trade ;  and  the  Latins  would  have 
been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure  and  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  the  climates  of  the  East.  In  one  respect  I  can 
indeed  perceive  the  accidental  operation  of  the  crusades,  not 
so  much  in  producing  a  benefit  as  in  removing  an  evil.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  was  chained  to  the 
soil,  without  freedom,  or  property,  or  knowledge;  and  the 
two  orders  of  ecclesitistics  and  nobles,  whose  numbers  were 
comparativ^y  small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens  and 
men.  This  oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the  ads  of 
the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority  of 
the  priests  operated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote : 
they  prevented  the  total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  th« 
fierceness  of  the  times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
and  preserved  or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society. 
But  the  independence,  rapine,  and  discord  of  the  feudal  lords 
were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of  good  ;  and  every  hope 
of  industry  and  improvement  was  crushed  by  the  iron  weight 
of  the  mardal  aristocracy.  Among  the  causes  that  under* 
mined  that  Gothic  edifice,  a  conspicuous  place  must  be  al- 
lowed to  the  crusades.  The  estates  of  the  barons  w^ro 
dissipated,  and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  these 
costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty  extorted  from 
their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  Uid 
shop  of  the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a 
soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  €ff  the  community. 
The  confiagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  ti««s 
of  the  forest  ^ve  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil.* 


*  On  the  conseauenoes  of  the  crasades,  compare  the  valiiable  Essay  of 
Heeren,  that  of  M.  Choiseiil  d'Aillecourt,  and  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Forater'B 
« Mahometanism  Unveiled."  I  may  admire  this  gentleman's  learai]^ 
and  industry,  without  pledging  myself  to  his  wild  theory  of  prophetM 
interpretation.  — M. 
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Digression  on  the  Family  of  Courtenay. 

The  purple  of  three  emperors,  who  have  reigned  at  Con- 
slantinople,  will  authorize  or  excuse  a  digression  on  the  origin 
and  singular  fortunes  of  the  house  of  CoirRTENAT,^^  in  the 
three  principal  branches :  I.  Of  Edessa ;  11.  Of  France ;  and 
III.  Of  England ;  of  which  the  last  only  has  survived  the  rev- 
olutions of  eight  hundred  years. 

I.  Bef(»re  the  introducticm  of  trade,  which  scatters  riches, 
and  of  knowledge,  which  dispels  prejudice,  the  prerogative 
of  birth  is  most  strongly  felt  and  most  humbly  acknowledged. 
fai  every  age,  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Germans  ^ve 
discriminated  the  ranks  of  society :  the  dukes  and  counts,  who 
shared  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  converted  their  office  to 
an  inheritance ;  and  to  his  children,  each  feudal  lord  be- 
queathed his  honor  and  his  sword.  The  proudest  families  are 
content  to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tree 
of  their  pedigree,  which,  however  deep  and  lof^,  must  ulti- 
mately rise  from  a  plebeian  root ;  and  their  historians  must 
descend  ten  centuries  below  the  Christian  sera,  before  they 
can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession  by  the  evidence  of  sur- 
names, of  arms,  and  of  authentic  records.  With  the  first 
ra)rs  of  light,^^  we  discern  the  nobility  and  opulence  of  Atho, 
a  French  knight ;  his  nobility,  in  the  rank  and  title  of  a  name- 
less father ;  his  opulence,  in  the  foundation  of  the  castle  of 
Courtenay  in  the  district  of  Gratinois,  about  fifty-six  miles  to 
the  south  of  Paris.  From  the  reign  of  Robert,  the  son  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  barons  of  Courtenay  are  conspicuous  among 
^e  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown ;  and  Joscelin,  the  giand- 
son  of  Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the  heroes 
of  the  first  crusade.  A  domestic  alliance  (their  mothers 
were  sisters)  attached  him  to  the  standard  c^  Baldwin  of 

''^  I  havo  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to  A  genealogical  History 
of  the  noble  and  illuatrious  Family  of  Covrtenay,  by  Ezra  Cleao^nd, 
Tutor  to  Sir  William  Courtenay^  and  Rector  of  Honiton  ;  Exon,  1735,  in 
folio.  The  first  part  is  extracted  from  WilUam  of  Tyre ;  the  second 
firom  Bonchet's  French  history ;  and  the  third  from  various  memo- 
rials, public,  provincial,  and  private,  of  the  Courtenays  of  Devonshire. 
The  rector  of  Honiton  has  more  gratitude  than  industry,  and  more 
industry  than  criticism. 

'*  The  primitive  record  of  the  family  is  a  passage  of  the  continua- 
tor  of  Almoin,  a  monk  of  Fleury,  .who  wrote  in  the  ziith  century. 
See  his  Chronicle,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  (torn.  xi.  p.  276.) 
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Bruges,  the  second  count  of  Edessa ;  a  princely  fief,  which 
he  was  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  maintain,  announces 
the  number  of  his  martial  followers ;  and  after  the  departure 
of  his  cousin,  Joscelin  himself  was  invested  with  the  county 
of  Edessa  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  By  economy  in 
peace,  his  territories  were  replenished  with  Latin  and  Syrian 
subjects ;.  his  magazines  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  his  castles 
with  gold  and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.  In  a  holy  war- 
fare of  thirty  years,  he  was  alternately  a  conqueror  and  a 
captive  :  but  he  died  like  a  soldier,  in  a  horse  litter  at  the 
head  of  his  troops ;  and  his  last  glance  beheld  the  flight  of 
the  Turkish  invaders  who  had  presumed  on  his  age  and  infirm- 
ities. His  son  and  successor,  of  the  same  name,  was  less 
deficient  in  valor  than  in  vigilance  ;  but  he  sometimes  forgot 
that  dominion  is  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  same  arts. 
He  challenged  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  without  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  prince  of  Antioch ;  and,  amidst  the 
peaceful  luxury  of  Turbessel,  in  Syria,'''^  Joscelin  neglected 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  frontier  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
In  his  absence,  Zenghi,  the  first  of  the  Atabeks,  besieged  and 
stormed  his  capital,  Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended  by  a 
timorous  and  disloyal  crowd  of  Orientals :  the  Franks  were 
oppressed  in  a  bold  attempt  for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay 
ended  his  days  in  the  prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair 
and  ample  patrimony.  But  the  victorious  Turks  oppressed  on 
all  sides  the  weakness  of  a  widow  and  orphan  ;  and,  for  the 
equivalent  of  an  annual  pension,  they  resigned  to  the  Greek 
emperor  the  charge  of  defending,  and  the  shame  of  losing, 
the  last  relics  of  the  Latin  conquest.  The  countess-dowager 
of  Edessa  retired  to  Jerusalem  with  her  two  children ;  the 
daughter,  Agnes,  became  the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king ;  the 
son,  Joscelin  the  Third,  accepted  the  office  of  seneschal,  the 
first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  estates  in  Palestine  by 
the  service  of  fifty  knights.  His  name  appears  with  honor  in 
all  the  transactions  of  peace  and  war ;  but  he  finally  vanishes 
in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  name  of  Courtenay,  in  this 
branch  of  Edessa,  was  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters with  a  French  and  a  German  baron.'^ 

^  Turbessel,  or,  as  it  is  now  styled,  Telbesher,  is  fixed  by  D'An- 
vUIe  four-and- twenty  miles  fi*om  the  great  passage  over  the  Euphrates 
at  Zeu^a. 

^  His  possessions  are  distinguished  in  the  Assises  of  Jerusalem 
(c.  326)  among  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  there- 
VOL.   VI.  12 
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n.  While  Joscelin  reigned  beyond  the  Euphrates,  his  elder 
brother  Milo,  the  son  of  Joscelin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued, 
near  the  Seine,  to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fathers,  which 
was  at  length  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Reginald,  the  youngest 
of  his  three  sons.  Examples  of  genius  or  virtue  nrast  be  rare 
in  the  annals  of  the  oldest  families ;  and,  in  a  remote  age, 
their  pride  will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  violence  ;  such, 
however,  as  could  not  be  perpetrated  without  some  superior- 
ity of  courage,  or,  at  least,  of  power.  A  descendant  of 
Reginald  of  Courtenay  may  blush  for  the  public  robber,  who 
stripped  and  imprisoned  several  merchants,  after  they  had 
satisfied  the  king^s  duties  at  Sens  and  Orleans.  He  will  glory 
in  the  offence,  since  the  bold  offender  could  not  be  compelled 
to  obedience  and  restitution,  till  the  regent  and  the  count  of 
Champagne  prepared  to  march  against  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army.*^*  Reginald  bestowed  his  estates  on  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  his  daughter  on  the  seventh  son  of  King  Louis  the 
Fat ;  and  their  marriage  was  crowned  with  a  numerous  off- 
spring. We  might  expect  that  a  private  should  have  merged 
in  a  royal  name ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Peter  of  France 
and  Elizabeth  of  Courtenay  would  have  enjoyed  the  title  and 
honors  of  princes  of  the  blood.  But  this  legitimate  claim  was 
long  neglected,  and  finally  denied ;  and  the  causes  of  their 
disgrace  will  represent  the  story  of  this  second  branch. 
1.  Of  all  the  families  now  extant,  the  most  ancient,  doubtless, 
and  the  most  illustrious,  is  the  house  of  France,  which  has 
occupied  the  same  throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and  de- 
scends, in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century ."^^  In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  it  was 
ahready  revered  both  in  the  East  and  West.  But  from  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  marriage  of  Peter,  no  more  than  five  reigns  oi 
generations  had  elapsed ;  and  so  precarious  was  their  title, 
that  the  eldest  sons,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  were  previ- 
ously crowned  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers.     The 

fore  hare  been  collected  between  the  yean  1158  and  1197.  His  pedi- 
gree may  be  found  in  the  Lignages  d'Ootromer,  c  16. 

'*  The  rapine  and  satisfiftction  of  Keginakl  de  Courteni^,  are  pre- 
poeteroual^  arranged  in  the  Epistles  of  the  abbot  and  regent  Suger, 
(cxiy.  cxvi.,)  the  best  memorials  of  the  age,  (Duchesne,  Scriptores 
Hist.  Franc,  torn.  ir.  p.  530.) 

'*  In  the  beginning  of  the  xith  century,  oitet  naming  the  father 
and  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obl^ed  to  add, 
cujus  genus  valde  in-ante  rcperitur  obscurum.  Yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  great-grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet  was  Robert  the  Strong, 
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peer»  of  Franee  have  long  maintaified  their  precedency  be- 
fore the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  line,  nor  had  the 
prioees  of  the  blood,  in  the  twelfth  century,  acquired  that 
hereditary  lustre  which  is  now  diffused  over  the  most  remote 
candidates  for  the  succession.  2.  The  barons  of  Courtenay 
must  have  stood  high  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  c^ 
the  world,  since  they  could  impose  on  the  son  of  a  king  the 
obligation  of  adc^ting  for  himself  and  all  his  descendants  the 
name  and  arms  of  their  daughter  and  his  wife.  In  the  mar- 
riage of  an  heiress  with  her  inferior  or  her  equal,  such  ex- 
chaj[ige  was  oflen  required  and  allowed :  but  as  they  continued 
to  diverge  from  the  regal  stem,  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Fat 
were  insensibly  confounded  with  their  maternal  ancestors; 
and  the  new  Courtenays  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the  honors 
of  their  birth,  whwh  a  motive  of  interest  had  tempted  them 
to  renounce.  3*  The  shame  was  far  more  permanent  than 
the  reward,  and  a  momentary  blaze  was  followed  by  a  long 
darkness.  The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials,  Peter  of  Courte- 
nay, had  married,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sister  of 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople: ke  rashly,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  barons  of 
Romania ;  his  two  sons,  Bobert  and  Baldwin,  successively  held 
and  lost  die  remains  of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  East,  and 
'  the  granddaughter  of  Baldwin  the  Second  again  mingled  her 
blood  witii  the  blood  of  France  and  oi  Vafois*  To  support 
the  expenses  c^  a  troubled  and  transitory  reign,  their  patri- 
monial estates  were  mortgaged  or  sold ;  and  the  last  emper- 
ors of  Constantinople  depended  on  the  annual  charity  of  Rome 
and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers. dissipated  their  wealth  in  romantic 
adventures,  and  the  castle  of  Courtenay  was  profcmed  by  a 
plebeian  owner,  the  younger  branches  of  that  adopted  name 

count  of  Anjou,  (A.  D.  863 — 873,)  a  noble  Frank  of  Nenstria,  Neu- 
stricns  . . .  generosse  stirpis,  who  was  slam  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  Normans,  dum  patriae  fines  tuebatur.  Beyond  Robert, 
all  is  conjecture  or  fable.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  ihat  the  ttiird 
race  descended  £rom  the  second  by  Childebrand,  the  brother  of  Charles 
MarteL  It  is  an  absurd  fable,  that  the  second  was  allied  to  the  first 
by  the  marriage  of  Ansbert,  a  Roman  senator  and  the  ancestor  of  St 
^jmoul,  with  Blitilde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  I.  The  Saxon  origin 
of  the  house  of  France  is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opinion.  See  a 
judi<»ous  m.emoir  of  M.  Foncemagne,  (M^moires  de  1  Acadfemie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  648—579.)  He  had  promised  to  declare  his 
own  oinnion  in  a  second  memoir,  which  has  never  appeared. 
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were  propagated  and  multiplied.  But  their  splendor 
clouded  by  poverty  and  time :  after  the  decease  of  Eo^ert, 
great  butler  of  France,  they  descended  from  princes  to 
barons  ;  the  next  generations  were  confounded  with  the  sim- 
ple gentry  ;  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  could  no  longer 
be  visible  in  the  rural  lords  of  Tanlay  and  of  Champignelles. 
The  more  adventurous  embraced  without  dishonor  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  :  the  least  active  and  opulent  might  sink, 
like  tlicir  cousins  of  the  branch  of  Dreux,  mto  the  condition 
of  peasants.  Their  royal  descent,  in  a  dark  period  of  four 
hundred  years,  became  each  day  more  obsolete  and  ambigu- 
ous; and  their  pedigree,  instead  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom,  must  be  painfully  searched  by  the 
minute  diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists.  It  was  not  till 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  accession  of  a  family 
almost  as  remote  as  their  own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  the 
Courtenays  again  revived ;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility 
provoked  them  to  ascertain  the  royalty  of  their  blood.  They 
appealed  to  the  justice  and  compassion  of  Henry  the  Fourth ; 
obtained  a  favorable  opinion  from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  modestly  compared  themselves  to  the  de- 
scendants of  King  David,  whose  prerogatives  were  not  un- 
paired by  the  lapse  of  ages  or  the  trade  of  a  carpenter."^^ 
But  every  ear  was  deaf,  and  every  circumstance  was  adverse,  - 
to  their  lawful  claims.  The  Bourbon  kings  were  justiiied  by 
the  neglect  of  the  Valois ;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  more 
recent  and  lofty,  disdained  the  alliance  of  this  humble  kin- 
dred :  the  parliament,  without  denying  their  proofs,  eluded  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and  estab- 
lished St.  Louis  as  the  first  father  of  the  royal  line.'^     A 


'•  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  &c.,  published  by  the  princes 
of  Courtenay,  I  have  seen  the  three  following,  all  in  octavo :  1.  De 
Stirpe  et  Ozigine  Bomus  de  Courtenay :  adddta  sunt  Besponsa  cele- 
berrimorum  Europse  Jurisconsultorum ;  Paris,  1607.  2.  Representa- 
tion du  Froced6  tenill  a  Tinstance  faicte  devant  le  Roi,  par  Messieurs 
de  Courtenay,  pour  la  conservation  de  I'Honncur  et  Pignit^  de  leur 
Maison,  brancne  dc  la  royalle  Maison  de  France;  k  Paris,  1613. 
3.  Representation  du  subject  qui  a  port^  Messieurs  de  Salles  et  de 
Fravillo,  de  la  Maison  de  Courtenay,  k  se  retiror  hors  du  Royaume, 
1614.  It  was  a  homicide,  for  which  the  Courtenays  expected  to  be 
pardoned,  or  tried,  as  princes  of  the  blood. 

'^  The  sense  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Thuanus  i 
Principis  nomen  nusquam  in  GalliA  tributum,  nisi  iis  qui  per  mares  c 
regibus  nostris  originem  repetunt ;  qui  nunc  tantum  a  Ludovico  nono 
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repetition  of  complaints  and  protests  was  repeatedly  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  hopeless  pursuit  was  terminated  in  the 
present  century  by  the  death  of  the  last  male  of  the  family^® 
Their  painful  and  anxious  situation  was  alleviated  by  the  pride 
of  conscious  virtue  :  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations  of 
fortune  cuad  favor ;  and  a  dying  Courtenay  would  have  sacri- 
ficed his  son,  if  the  youth  could  have  renounced,  for  any 
temporal  interest,  the  right  and  title  of  a  legitimate  prince  of 
the  blood  of  France."'^^ 

HI.  According  to  the  old  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  the  Cour- 
tenays  of  Devonshire  are  descended  from  Prince  Florus^  the 
second  son  of  Peter,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fat.®® 
This  fable  of  the  gratteful  or  venal  monks  was  too  respectfully 
entertained  by  our  antiquaries,  Cambden  ®i  and  Dugdale  :  ^ 
bat  it  is  so  clearly  repugnafit  to  truth  and  time,  that  the  ra- 
tional pride  of  the  family  now  refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary 
founder.  Their  most  faithful  historians  believe,  that,  after 
giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's  son,  Reginald  of  Courtenay 
abandoned  his  possessions  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the 

beatsB  memorise  numerantur ;  nam  Cortincei  et  Drocenses,  a  Ludovico 
crasao  ge^x»  ducentes,  hodle  inter  cos  mimme  recensentur.  A  dis- 
tinetlon  of  expediency  rather  than  justice.  The  sanctity  of  Lonis  IX. 
could  not  invest  him  with,  any  special  prerogative,  and  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Hugh  Capet  must  be  included  m  his  original  compact 
with  the  fVench  nation. 

"  The  last  male  of  the  Courtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in 
the  year  1730»  without  leaving  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helene 
de  Courtenay,  who  married  Louis  de  Beau&emont.  Her  title  of 
!Princesse  du  Sang  Royal  de  France  was  suppressed  (February  7th» 
1737)  by  an  arr^t  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

'^  l^e  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  aUude  is  related  in  the  Recueil 
dea  Pieces  interessantes  et  peu  connues,  (Maestricht,  1786,  in  4  vols. 
12mo. ;)  and  the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  author,  who  had  receiyed 
it  from  Helene  de  Courtenay,  marquise  de  Beaufremont. 

^  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  i.  p.  786.  Yet  this  fable 
must  have  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.  The  pro- 
fuse devotion  of  tiie  three  first  generations  to  Ford  Abbey  was  fol- 
lowed by  oppression  on  one  side  and  ingratitude  on  the  other ;  and  in 
the  sixth  generation,  the  monks  ceased  to  register  the  births,  actions, 
and  deaths  of  their  patrons. 

'^  In  his  Britannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  His 
e^qnression,  e  regie  sanguine  ortos  credunt,  betrays,  however,  some 
doubt  or  suspicion. 

"  In  his  Baronage,  P.  i.  p.  634,  he  refers  to  his  own  Monasticon. 
Should  he  not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  Abbey,  and  annihi- 
lated the  phantom  Florus,  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
French  historians } 

12* 
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English  monarch  a  second  wife  and  a  new  inlteritance.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  Henry  the  Second  distmguished  in  his 
camps  and  councils  a  Reginald,  of  the  name  and  arms,  and, 
as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  of  the  genuine  race,  of  the 
Courtenays  of  France.  The  right  of  wardship  enabled  a 
feudal  lord  to  reward  his  vassal  with  the  marriage  and  estate 
of  a  noble  heiress ;  and  Reginald  of  Courtenay  acquired  a 
fair  establishment  in  Devonshire,  where  his  posterity  has  been 
seated  above  six  hundred  years.®^  From  a  Norman  baron, 
Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  been  invested  by  the  Conqueror, 
Ha  wise,  the  wife  of  Reginald,  derived  the  honor  of  Oke- 
hampton,  which  was  held  by  the  service  of  ninety-three 
knights;  and  a  female  might  claim  the  manly  offices  of 
hereditary  viscount  or  sheriff,  and  of  captain  of  the  royal 
castle  of  Exeter.  Their  son  Robert  married  the  sister  of  the 
earl  of  Devon  :  at  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  failure  of  the 
family  of  Rivers,®"*  his  great-grandson,  Hugh  the  Second, 
succeeded  to  a  title  which  was  still  considered  as  a  territorial 
dignity ;  and  twelve  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of 
Courtenay,  have  flourished  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  They  were  ranked  among  the  chief  of  the 
barons  of  the  realm  ;  nor  was  it  till  aAer  a  strenuous  dispute, 
that  they  yielded  to  the  fief  of  Arundel  the  first  place  in  the 
parliament  of  England :  their  alliances  were  contracted  with 
the  noblest  families,  the  Veres,  Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots, 
Bohuns,  and  even  the  Plantagenets  them^lves  ;  and  in  a  con- 
test with  John  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  might  be  accused 
of  profane  confidence  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  kin- 
dred. In  peace,  the  earls  of  Devon  resided  in  their  numerous 
castles  and  manors  of  the  west ;  their  ample  revenue  was 
appropriated  to  devotion  and  hospitality ;  and  the  epitaph  of 
Edward,  sumamed  from  his  misfortune,  the  blind^  from  his 
virtues,  the  goodj  earl,  inculcates  with  much  ingenuity  a  moral 
sentence,  which  may,  however,  be  abused  by  thoughtless 
generosity.     After  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  fifty-five 

^  Besides  the  tliird  and  most  valuable  book  of  Clcavcland*s  His- 
tory, I  have,  consulted  Dugdale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  science, 
(Baronage,  P.  i.  p.  634—643.) 

®*  This  great  family,  de  Ripuariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivers,  ended,  in 
Edward  the  Fifth's  time,  in  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  a  famous  and  potent 
dowager,  who  long  survived  her  brother  and  husband,  (Dugdale,  Bar- 
onage, P.  L  p.  254—267.) 
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years  of  union  and  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  with  Mabel 
his  wife,  the  good  earl  thus  speaks  from  the  tomb :  — 

"  "What  we  gave,  we  have ; 
What  we  spent,  we  had ; 
What  we  left,  we  lost."  ^ 

But  their  losses^  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior  to  their  gifts 
and  expenses  ;  and  their  heirs,  not  Jess  than  the  poor,  were 
the  objects  of  their  paternal  care.  The  sums  which  they 
paid  for  livery  and  seizin  attest  the  greatness  of  their  posse- 
sions ;  and  several  estates  have  remained  in  their  family 
since  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  war,  the 
Courtenays  of  England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  deserved  the 
honors,  of  chivalry.  They  were  often  intrusted  to  levy  and 
command  the  militia  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  they  often 
attended  their  supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  and 
in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they  sometimes 
maintained  fourscore  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers.  By 
sea  and  land  they  fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Edwards 
and  Henries :  their  names  are  conspicuous  in  battles,  in  tour- 
naments, and  in  the  original  list  of  the  Order  of  the  Grarter ; 
three  brothers  shared  the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince ; 
and  in  the  lapse  of  six  generations,  the  English  Courtenays 
had  learned  to  despise  the  nation  and  country  from  which 
they  derived  their  origin.  In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  roses, 
the  earls  of  Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and 
three  brothers  successively  died  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold.  Their  honors  and  estates  were  restored  by  Henry 
the  Seventh ;  a  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  not  dis- 
graced by  the  nuptials  of  a  Courtenay ;  their  son,  who  was 
created  marquis  of  Exeter,  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  cousin 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  he 
broke  a  lance  against  the  French  monarch.  But  the  favor  of 
Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace  ;  his  disgrace  was  the 
signal  of  death  ;  and  of  the  victims  of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the 
marquis*  of  Exeter  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless. 
His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Padua ;  and  the  secret  love  of  Queen  Mary,  whom 
he  slighted,  perhaps  for  the  princess  Elizabeth,  has  shed  a 


^  Cleavdand,  p.  142.  By  some  it  is  assigned  to  a  Rivers  earl  of 
Devon ;  but  the  English  denotes  the  xvth,  rather  than  the  xiiith, 
century. 
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romantic  color  on  the  story  of  this  beaatiful  youth.  The 
relics  of  his  patrimony  were  conveyed  into  strange  families 
by  the  marriages  of  his  four  aunts ;  and  his  personal  honors, 
as  if  they  had  been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the  patents 
of  succeeding  princes.  But  there  still  survived  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Hugh,  the  first  earl  of  Devon,  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Courtenays,  who  have  been  seated  at  R)wderham 
Castle  above  four  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third  to  the  present  hour.  Their  estates  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  grant  and  improvement  of  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  they  have  been  recently  restored  to  the  honors  of  the 
peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays  still  retain  the  plaintive  motto, 
which  asserts  the  innocence,  and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their 
ancient  house.®*  While  they  sigh  for  past  greatness,  they 
are  doubtless  sensible  of  present  blessings :  in  the  long  series 
of  the  Courtenay  annals,  the  most  splendid  sera  is  likewise 
the  most  unfortunate  ;  nor  can  an  opulent  peer  of  Britain  be 
inclined  to  envy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who  wan- 
dered over  Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the  support  of  their 
dignity  and  the  defence  of  their  capital. 

••  Ubi  lapsus  I  Quid  feci  t  a  motto  wMch  was  probablv  adopted  by 
the  Powderham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Deyonshire, 
&c.  The  primitive  arms  of  the  Courtenays  were,  Or,  three  iorteauas, 
Oules,  whioh  seem  to  denote  their  affinity  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon^ 
and  the  ancient  counts  of  Boulogne. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

THB  GSBBK  SMFSSOBS  OF  NICB  AND  CONSTAHTINOPLB.  — 
BLBTATION  AND  RBISN  OF  MICHAEL  FALJEOLOOUS.  —  HIS 
FALSE  UNION  WITH  THE  BOFB  AND  THE  LATIN  CHITBCH.  — - 
HOSTILE    DBSI6NS    OF    CHARLES     OF    ANJOU.  — « BBYOLT    OF 

SICILY. WAE   OP   THE    CATALANS   IN   ASIA  AND  QXEECE. -*- 

EETOLUTIONS  AND  PBB8BNT   STATE   OF  ATHENS. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  momentary  vigor 
to  the  Greeks.  From  their  palaces,  ^  pnnoes  and  nobles 
were  driven  into  the  field ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  falling 
monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  most  vigorous  or 
the  most  skilful  candidates.  In  the  long  and  barren  pages  of 
the  Byzantine  annals,^  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  equal 
the  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  John  Dibcas 
Vataces,^  who  replanted  and  upheld  the  Roman  standard  at 
Nice  in  Rthynia.  The  difference  of  their  virtues  was  happily 
suited  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.  In  his  first  efforts, 
the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded  only  three  cities  and  two 
thousand  soldiers :  his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and 
active  despair :  in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his  life 
and  crgwn ;  and  his  enemies,  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Mse- 
ander,  were  surprised  by  his  celerity  and  subdued  by  his 
boldness.  A  victorious  reign  of  eighteen  years  expanded  the 
principality  of  Nice  to  the  magnitude  of  an  empire.  The 
throne  of  his  successor  and  son-in-law  Vataccs  was  founded 
pn  a  more  solid  basis,  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful 


"  For  the  reigns  of  tiie  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John 
Yataces  and  his  son,  their  minister,  George  Acropolita,  is  the  only 
genuine  contemporary ;  but  George  Fachymcr  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople with  the  Greeks  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  (Hanckius  de  Script. 
Byzant.  c.  33,  34,  p.  564 — 578.  Fabric.  BibUot.  Gr©c.  torn.  vi.  p. 
44S — 460.)  Yet  the  history  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  ^  the 
xivth  century,  is  a  valuable  narrative  from  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Latins. 

*  Nicephorus  Gregoraa  (1.  ii.  c.  1)  distinguishes  between  the  o^tta 
B^fiil  of  Lascaris,  and  the  t^'ara6»ia  of  Yataces.  The  two  portraits  ar« 
in  a  very  good  style. 
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resources  ;  and  it  was  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of 
Vataces  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the  moment,  and  to 
insure  the  success,  of  his  ambitious  designs.  In  the  decline 
of  the  Latins,  I  have  briefly  exposed  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks ;  the  prudent  and  gradual  advances  of  a  conqueror, 
who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  rescued  the  provinces 
from  national  and  foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pressed  on  all  sides 
the  Imperial  city,  a  leafless  and  sapless  trunk,  which  must 
fall  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But  his  interior  and  peace- 
ful administration  is  still  more  deserving  of  notice  and  praise.' 
The  calamities  of  the  times  had  wasted  the  numbers  and  the 
substance  of  the  Greeks ;  the  motives  and  the  means  of  agri- 
culture were  extirpated ;  and  the  most  fertile  lands  were  lefl 
without  cultivation  or  inhabitants.  A  portion  of  this  vacant 
property  was  occupied  and  improved  by  the  command,  and 
for  the  benefit,  of  the  emperor :  a  powerful  hand  and  a  vigi- 
lant eye  supplied  and  surpassed,  by  a  skilful  management, 
tiie  minute  diligence  of  a  private  fanner :  the  royal  domain 
became  the  garden  and  granary  of  Asia ;  and  without  impov- 
erishing the  people,  the  sovereign  acquired  a  fund  of  innocent 
and  productive  wealth.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
his  lands  were  sown  with  com  or  planted  with  vines;  the 
pastures  were  filled  with  horses  and  oxen,  with  sheep  and 
hogs ;  and  when  Vataces  presented  to  the  empress  a  crown 
of  diamonds  and  pearls,  he  informed  her,  with  a  smile,  that 
this  precious  ornament  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  eggs  of  his 
innumerable  poultry.  The  produce  of  his  domain  was  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of 
dignity  and  benevolence  :  the  lesson  was  still  more  useful 
than  the  revenue  :  the  plough  was  restored  to  its  ancient  secu- 
rity and  honor ;  and  the  nobles  were  taught  to  seek  a  sure 
and  independent  revenue  from  their  estates,  instead  of  adorn- 
ing their  splendid  beggary  by  the  -oppression  of  the  people, 
or  (what  is  almost  the  same)  by  the  favors  of  the  court.  The 
superfluous  stock  of  corn  and  cattle  was  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  Turks,  with  whom  Vataces  preserved  a  strict  and  sin- 
cere alliance  ;  but  he  discouraged  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures,  the  costly  silks  of  the  East,  and  the  curious 
labors  of  the  Italian  looms.     ^^  The  demands  of  nature  and 


•  Pachymer,  1.  i.  c.  23,  24.  Nic.  Greg.  L  ii.  c.  6.  The  reader  of 
ihe  Byzantines  must  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  with  sucl 
precious  details. 
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necessity,''  was  he  accustomed  to  say,  ^^  are  iadi^pensable ; 
but  the  influence  of  fashion  may  rise  and  sink  at  the  breath 
of  a  monarch  ; "  and  both  his  precept  and  example  recom- 
mended simplicity  of  manners  and  the  use  of  domestic  indus- 
try. The  education  of  youth  and  the  revival  of  learning  were 
the  most  serious  objects  of  his  care ;  and,  without  deciding 
the  precedency,  he  pronounced  with  truth,  that  a  prince  and 
a  philosopher  ^  are  the  two  most  eminent  characters  of  human 
society.  His  first  wife  was  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore 
Lascaris,  a  woman  more  illustrious  by  her  personal  merit,  the 
milder  virtues  of  her  sex,  than  by  the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and 
Comneni,  that  flowed  in  her  veins,  and  transmitted  the  in* 
heritance  of  the  empire.  After  her  death  he  was  contracted 
to  Anne,  or  Constance,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  *  the  Second ;  but  as  the  bride  had  not  attained  the 
years  of  puberty,  Vataces  placed  in  his  solitary  bed  an  Italian 
damsel  of  her  train;  and  his  amorous  weakness  bestowed 
on  the  concubine  the  honors,  though  not  the  title,  of  lawful 
empress.  His  frailty  was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and  dam- 
nable sin  by  the  monks  ;  and  their  rude  invectives  exercised 
and  displayed  the  patience  of  the  royal  lover.  A  philosophic 
age  may  excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was  redeemed  by  a 
crowd  of  virtues ;  and  in  the  review  of  his  faults,  and  the  more 
intemperate  passions  of  Lascaris,  the  judgment  of  their  con- 
temporaries was  softened  by  gratitude  to  the  second  founders 
of  the  empire.^  The  slaves  of  the  Latins,  without  law  or 
peace,  applauded  the  happiness  of  their  brethren  who  had 
resumed  their  national  freedom ;  and  Vataces  employed  the 
laudable  policy  of  convincing  the  Greeks  of  every  dominion 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  his 
subjects. 

A  strong  shade  of  degeneracy  is  visible  between  John 
Vataces  and  his  son  Theodore  ;  between  the  founder  who 
sustained  the  weight,  and  the  heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendor, 
of  the  Imperial  crown.^     Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  was 

*  Miivoi  ylxQ  anurroiv  ar^'uitTnav  ovouaOTuxarroi  paaiXtvg  xai  q)tX6aowog^ 
(Greg.  Acropol.  c.  32.)  The  emperor,  in  a  familiar  conrersatiou, 
examined  and  encouraged  the  studies  of  his  future  logothete. 

*  Compare  Acropolita,  (c.  18, 62,)  and  the  two  first  books  of  Niceph- 
oros  Gregoras. 

*  A  Persian  saying,  that  Cyrus  was  the  father,  and  Darius  the 


*  Sister  of  Manfred,  afterwards  king  of  Naples.    Nic.  Gr«g.  p.  45,  —  M. 
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not  deroid  of  energy  ;  he  had  heen  educated  in  the  sduxd 
of  his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting ;  Constanti- 
nople was  yet  spared  ;  hut  in  the  three  years  of  a  short  reign, 
he  thrice  led  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria.  His  vir- 
tues were  sullied  by  a  choleric  and  suspicious  temper :  the 
first  of  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  control ; 
and  the  second  might  naturally  arise  from  a  dark  and  im- 
perfect view  of  the  corruption  of  mankind.  On  a  march  in 
Bulgaria,  he  consulted  on  a  question  pf  policy  his  principal 
ministers  ;  and  the  Greek  logothete,  GeiJrge  Acropolita,  pre* 
sumed  to  ofiend  him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and  honest 
opinion.  The  emperor  half  unsheathed  his  cimeter  ;  but  his 
more  deliberate  rage  reserved  Acropolita  for  a  baser  punish- 
ment One  of  the  first  officers  of  the  empire  was  ordered  to 
dismount,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and  army.  In  this  posture  he 
was  chastised  with  so  many  and  such  heavy  blows  from  the 
clubs  of  two  guards  or  executioners,  that  when  Theodore 
commanded  them  to  cease,  the  great  logothete  was  scarcely 
able  to  rise  and  crawl  away  to  his  tent.  After  a  seclusion  of 
some  days,  he  was  recalled  by  a  peremptory  mandate  to  his 
seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were  the  Greeks  to  the  sense  of 
honor  and  shame,  that  it  is  from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferer 
himself  that  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace."'^  The 
cruelty  of  the  emperor  was  exasperated  by  the  pangs  of  sick- 
ness, the  approach  of  a  premature  end,  and  the  suspicion  of 
poison  and  magic.  The  lives  and  fortunes,  the  eyes  and 
limbs,  of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles,  were  sacrificed  to  each 
sally  of  passion;  and  before  he  died,  the  son  of  Vataces 
might  deserve  from  the  people,  or  at  least  from  the  court, 
the  appellation  of  tyrant.  A  matron  of  the  family  of  the 
PalsBologi  had  provoked  his  anger  by  refusing  to  bestow  her 
beauteous  daughter  on  the  vile  plebeian  who  was  recommend- 
ed by  his  capnce.     Without  regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her 


masteTf  of  bis  subjects,  was  applied  to  Vataces  and  his  son.  But  Pa- 
chjTncr  (1.  i.  c.  23)  has  mistaken  the  mild  Darius  for  the  cruel  Cam- 
byses,  despot  or  tyrant  of  his  people.  •  By  the  institution  of  taxes, 
Darius  had  incurred  the  less  odious,  but  more  contemptible,  name  of 
KantjXogt  merchant  or  broker,  (Herodotus,  iii.  89.) 

'  Acropolita  (c.  63)  seems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  sustaining 
a  beatine,  and  not  returning  to  council  till  ho  was  called.  He  relates 
the  exploits  of  Theodore,  and  his  own  services,  from  c.  53  to  c.  74 
of  his  history.    See  the  third  book  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras. 
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Dody,  as  high  as  the  neck,  was  enclosed  in  a  sack  with  several 
cats,  who  were  pricked  with  pins  to  irritate  their  fury  against 
their  unfortunate  fellow-captive..  In  his  last  hours  the  em- 
peror testified  a  wish  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven,  a  just  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  John  his  son  and  successor,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  was  condemned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority. 
His  last  choice  intrusted  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  to  the  courage  of  George 
Muzalon,  the  groat  domestic,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
by  the  royal  favor  and  the  public  hatred.  Since  their  con- 
nection with  the  Latins,  the  names  and  privileges  of  heredi- 
tary rank  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  Greek  monarchy ; 
and  the  noble  families®  were  provoked  by  the  elevation  of  a 
worthless  favorite,  to  whose  influence  they  imputed  the  errors 
and  calamities  of  the  late  reign.  In  the  first  council,  after 
the  emperor's  death,  Muzalon,  from  a  lofty  throne,  pronounced 
a  labored  apology  of  his  conduct  and  intentions  :  his  modes- 
ty was  subdued  by  a  unanimous  assuriance  of  esteem  and 
fidelity ;  and  his  most  inveterate  enemies  were  the  loudest  to 
salute  him  as  the  guardian  and  savior  of  the  Romans.  Eight 
days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  execution  of  the  conspim- 
cy.  On  the  ninth,  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  monarch 
were  solemnized  in  the  cathedral  of  Magnesia,^  an  Asiatic 
city,  where  he  expired,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus.  The  holy  rites  were  interrupted 
by  a  sedition  of  the  guards  ;  Muzalon,  his  brothers,  and  his 
adherents,  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  and  the 
absent  patriarch  was  associated  \yith  a  new  colleague,  with 
Michael  Palseologus,  the  most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit, 
of  the  Greek  nobles.^® 

Of  thosQ  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  the  far  greater 

^  Pftdiymer  (L  i.  c.  21)  names  and  dkori^Ainates  fifteen  or  twenty 
Greek  £uoiUes,  xal  oaoi  aXloi,  oif  ij  jiisyaloy •»■;,$  Mi^u  arot  /fva*)  oiry- 
xexDoTtjTo.  Does  he  mean,  by  this  decoration,  a  figurative,  or  ti  real 
golden  chain  ?    Perha|)s,  both. 

*  The  old  geographers,  with  Cellarius  and  D*  Anville,  and  our  trav- 
ellers, particularly  Pocock  and  Chandler,  will  teach  us  to  distii^uish 
the  two  Magnesias  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  ^laiander  and  of  Sipylus. 
The  latter,  our  present  object,  is  still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city, 
and  Kes  eight  hours,  or  leagues,  to  the  north-east  of  Smyrna,  (Toume- 
fort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  iii.  lettre  xxii.  p.  385—370.  Chandler's 
Travels  into  Asia  Minor,  p.  287.) 

^"  See  Acropolita,  (c.  75,  76,  &c.,)  who  lived  too  near  the  times  j 
Pachymer,  (1.  i.  c.  13—25,)  Grcgoras,  (1.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  5.) 
VOL.    VI.  13 
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part  must  be  content  with  local  or  domestic  renown ;  and  few 
there  are  who  dare  trust  the  memorials  of  their  family  to  the 
public  annals  of  their  country.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  noble  race  of  the  Palaeologi  ^^  stands 
high  and  conspicuous  in  the  Byzantine  history:  it  was  the 
valiant  George  Palseologus  who  placed  the  father  of  the 
Comncni  on  the  throne ;  and  his  kinsmen  or  descendants  con- 
tinue, in  each  generation,  to  lead  the  armies  and  councils  of 
the  state.  The  purple  was  not  dishonored  by  their  alliance  ; 
and  had  the  law  of  succession,  and  female  succession,  been 
strictly  observed,  the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris  must  have 
yielded  to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of  Michael  Palseologus, 
who  afterwards  raised  his  family  to  the  throne.  In  his  person, 
the  splendor  of  birth  was  dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier 
and  statesman :  in  his  early  youth  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  constable  or  commander  of  the  French  mercenaries ; 
the  private  expense  of  a  day  never  exceeded  three  pieces  of 
gold ;  but  his  ambition  was  rapacious  and  profuse  ;  and  his 
gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces  of  his  conversation  and 
manners.  The  love  of  the  soldiers  and  people  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  court ;  and  Michael  thrice  escaped  from  the 
dangers  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  own  imprudence  or 
that  of  his  friends.  I.  Under  the  reign  of  Justice  and  Vataces, 
a  dispute  arose  ^^  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom  accused 
the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Palaeologi. 
The  cause  was  decided,  according  to  the  new  jurisprudence 
of  the  Latins,  by  single  combat:  the  defendant  was  over- 
thrown ;  but  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  himself  alone  was 
guilty;  and  that  he  had  uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable 
speeches  without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  his  patron. 
Yet  a  cloud  of  suspicion  hung  over  the  innocence  of  the  con- 
stable :  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  whispers  of  malevolence  ; 
and  a  subtle  courtier,  the  archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  urged 
him  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Grod  in  the  fiery  proof  of  the 
ordeal.i3     Three  days  before  the  trial,  the  patient's  arm  was 

"  The  pedigree  of  Pal^logus  is  explained  by  Ducange,  (Famil. 
Byzant.  p.  230,  &C.  :)*the  pvfints  of  his  private  life  are  related  by 
Pachymer  (1.  i.  c.  7—12)  and  Qije^pxj^s  (1.  ii.  8,  1.  iiL  2,  4,  1.  iv.  1) 
with  visible  favor  to  the  father  of  the  reigjii^  dynasty. 

"  Acropolita  (c.  50)  relates  the  circumstances  q{  this  curious  ad- 
venture, which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

*?  Pachymer,  (1.  i.  c.  12,)  who  speaks  with  proper  cont^njpt  of  this 
hjirbarous  trial,  afilrms,  thaj  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  many  per»9.na 
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enclosed  •in  a  bag,  and  secured  by  the  royal  signet ;  and  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  bear  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three 
times  from  the  altar  to  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without 
artifice  and  without  injury.  PaUeologus  eluded  the  dangerous 
experiment  with  sense  and  pleasantry.  "I  am  a  soldier," 
said  he,  "  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lists  with  my  accusers ; 
but  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself,  is  not  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  miracles.  Y<ntr  piety,  most  holy  prelate,  may  deserre 
the  interposition  of  Heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  will  receive 
the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence."  The  arch- 
bishop started ;  the  emperor  smiled ;  and  the  absolution  or 
pardon  of  Michael  was  approved  by  new  rewards  and  new 
services.  II.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  as  he  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Nice,  he  was  secretly  informed,  that  the  mind  of  the 
absent  prince  was  poisoned  with  jealousy ;  and  that  death,  or 
blindness,  would  be  his  final  reward.  Instead  of  awaiting  the 
return  and  sentence  of  Theodore,  the  constable,  with  some 
followers,  escaped  from  the  city  and  the  empire  ;  and  though 
he  was  plundered  "by  the  Turi^mans  of  the  desert,  he  found  a 
hospitable  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  sultan.  In  the  ambiguous 
state  of  an  exile,  Michael  reconciled  the  duties  of  gratitude 
and  loyalty  :  drawing  his  sword  against  the  Tartars ;  admon- 
ishing the  garrisons  of  the  Roman  limit ;  and  promoting,  by 
his  influence,  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  which  his  pardon 
and  recall  were  honorably  included.  III.  While  he  guarded 
the  West  against  the  despot  of  Epirus,  Michael  was  again 
suspected  and  condemned  in  the  palace ;  and  such  was  his 
loyalty  or  weakness,  that  he  submitted  to  be  led  in  chains 
above  six  hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice.  The  civility 
of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace  ;  the  emperor's  sick- 
ness dispelled  his  danger ;  and  the  last  breath  of  Theodore, 
which  recommended  his  infant  son,  at  once  acknowledged  the 
innocence  and  the  power  of  Palseologus. 

But  his  innocence  had  been  too  unworthily  treated,  and  his 
power  was  too  strongly  felt,  to  curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  the 
fair  field  that  was  opened  to  his  ambition.^'*    In  the  council, 


who  had  sustained,  without  injury,  the  fiery  ordeal.  As  a  Greek,  he 
is  crcdu  'ous ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  might  furnish  somo 
remedies  of  art  or  fraud  against  their  own  superstition,  or  that  of  their 
tyrant. 

'*  Without  comparing  Pachymer  to  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  I  will 
praise  his  narrative,  (1.  i.  c.  13—32, 1.  ii.  c.  1—9,)  which  pursues  the 
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after  the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  firrt  to  pronounce, 
and  the  fii*st  to  violate,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Muzalon  ;  and 
•o  dexterous  was  his  conduct,  that  he  reaped  the  benefit,  with- 
out incurring  llie  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach,  of  the  subse- 
quent massacre.  In  the  choice  of  a  regent,  he  balanced  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  candidates ;  turned  their  envy 
ftxul  hatred  from  himself  against  each  odier,  and  forced  every 
ctmifMBtitor  to  own,  that,  after  his  own  claims,  those  df 
PalsBdogus  weie  best  entitled  to  ^  preference.  Under  the 
Millie  of  great  duke,  he  accepted  or  aasumed,  during  a  Icmg 
rninori^,  the  active  powers  of  government ;  the  patriarch  was 
a  venerable  name  ;  and  the  factious  nobles  were  seduced,  or 
oppressed,  by  the  ascendant  of  his  genius.  Tlie  fruits  of  the 
tconomy  of  Vataces  were  deposited  in  a  strong  castle  on  the 
iianks  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  custody  of  the  ^uthful  Varan* 
gians :  the  constable  retained  hie  command  or  influence  over 
tfae  foreign  troops ;  he  employed  the  guards  to  possess  the 
treasure,  and  the  treasure  to  corrupt  the  guards ;  ai^  what- 
soever might  be  the  abuse  of  the  public  money,  his  character 
waB  above  the  suspicion  of  private  avarice.  By  himself,  or 
by  his  emissaries,  he  strove  to  persuade  every  rank  of  sui>< 
je<^,  that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise  in  just  proportion 
to  the  establishment  of  his  authority.  The  weight  of  taxes 
was  suspended,  the  perpetual  theme  of  popular  complaint ; 
and  he  prohibited  the  trials  by  the  ordeal  and  judicial  combed:. 
These  Barbaric  institutions  were  already  abolidied  or  under- 
■ftmed  in  France  ^^  and  England ;  ^  and  the  qppeal  to  the 
•word  ofiended  the  sense  of  a  civilized,*"^  and  ^e  temper  of 


ascent  of  Palseologus  with  eloquence,  perspicuity,  and  tolerable  free- 
dom.   Acropolita  is  more  cautious,  and  Gregoras  more  concise. 

^*  The  judicial  combat  was  abolished  by  St.  Louis  in  his  own  tOTri- 
tories ;  and  his  example  and  authority  wone  at  Imgf^  pr^r^ent  in 
France,  (£sprit  des  Loix,  L  xxviii.  c.  29.) 

^  In  civil  cases  Henry  II.  gave  an  option  to  the  defendant :  Glan- 
rlHe  prefers  the  proof  by  e"ddence ;  and  that  by  judicial  combat  is 
vepMbated  in  the  Fleta.  Yet  the  trial  by  battle  has  never  been  abro« 
gated  in  the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  judges  as  late  as 
9ie  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 

"  Yet  an  ingenious  friend  has  urged  to  me  in  mitigation  of  this 
practice,  1.  That  in  nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates 
the  license  of  private  war  and  arbitrary  revenge.  2.  That  it  is  less 
absurd  than  the  trials  by  the  ordeal,  or  boiling  water,  or  the  cross, 


*  AT.d  even  demanded  in  the  pioseat.  *-  M 
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ma  unwarlike,  people.  For  the  future  maintenance  of  tlwlir 
wives  and  children,  the  veterans  were  grateful :  the  priest  and 
the  philosopher  applauded  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  and  learning ;  and  his  vague  promise  of  reward- 
ing merit  was  applied  by  every  candidate  to  his  own  hopes. 
Conscious  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  Michael  successfulhr 
kbored  to  secure  the  msftmge  of  that  powerful  order.  Their 
expensive  journey  from  Nice  to  Magnesia,  afforded  a  decent 
aiftd  ample  pr<^teiice :  the  leading  prelates  were  tempted  by 
the  liberality  of  his  nocturnal  visits ;  and  the  incorruptible 
patriarch  was  flattered  by  the  homage  of  his  tiew  colleague, 
who  led  his  mule  by  the  bridle  into  riie  town,  and  removeSI  to 
a  respectful  distance  the  importunity  of  the  crowd.  Without 
renouncing  his  title  by  royal  descent,  Palaeologus  encourtiged 
a  free  discission  into  the  advantages  of  elective  monarchy  ; 
and  his  adherents  asked,  with  the  insolence  of  triumph,  what 
patient  would  trust  his  health,  or  what  merchant  would 
abandon  his  vessel,  to  the  hereditary  skill  of  a  physician  or  a 
pilot  ?  The  youth  of  the  emperor,  and  the  impending  dangers 
of  a  minority,  required  the  support  of  a  mature  and  experi- 
enced guardian ;  of  an  associate  raised  above  the  envy  of  his 
equals,  and  invested  with  the  name  and  prerogatives  of 
royalty.  For  the  interest  of  the  prince  and  people,  without 
any  selfish  views  for  himself  or  his  fttntily,  the  great  duke 
consented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  son  of  Theodore ;  but  he 
si^ed  for  the  happy  moment  when  he  might  restore  to  his 
firmer  hands  the  administration  of  his  patrimony,  and  enj6y 
the  blessings  of  a  private  statiofi.  He  was  first  invested  witi[i 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  de^t^  which  bestowed  the  purple 
ornaments  and  the  second  place  in  the  Roman  monai'chy.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  that  John  and  Michael  should  be  pro- 
claimed as  joint  emperors,  and  raised  on  the  buckler,  but  thiat 
the  preeminence  should  be  reserved  for  the  birthright  6f  the 
former.  A  mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between  the 
rojral  partaers ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  the  subjects  were 
bound,  by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  declare   themselves 

which  it  has  contributed  to  abolish.  3.  That  it  served  at  least  as  a 
test  of  personal  courage ;  a  quality  so  seldom  united  with  a  base  dis- 
position, that  the  danger  of  a  trial  might  be  some  check  to  a  malicious 
prosecutor,  and  a  useful  barrier  against  injustice  supported  by  power. 
The  gallant  and  unfortunate,  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have 
escaped  his  unmerited  fate,  had  not  his  demand  of  the  combat 
iigainst  his  accuser  been  overruled. 
13* 
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against  the  aggressor ;  an  ambiguous  name,  the  seed  of  dis- 
cord and  civil  war.  Paleeologus  was  content ;  but,  on  the  day 
of  the  coronation,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Nice,  his  zealous 
adherents  most  vehemently  urged  the  just  priority  of  his  age 
and  merit.  The  unseasonable  dispute  was  eluded  by  post- 
poning to  a  more^  ccmvenient  opportunity  the  corooation  of 
John  Lascaris ;  and  he  walked  with  a  slight  diadem  in  the 
train  of  his  guardian,  who  alone  received  the  Imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  not  without  extreme 
reluctance  that  Arsenius  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  pupil ; 
but  the  Varangians  brandished  their  battle-axes ;  a  sign  of 
assent  was  extorted  from  the  trembling  youth ;  and  some 
voices  were  heard,  that  the  life  of  a  child  should  no  longer 
impede  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  A  full  harvest  of  honors 
and  employments  was  distributed  among  his  friends  by  the 
grateful  Palaeologus.  In  his  own  family  he  created  a  despot 
and  two  sebastocrators ;  Alexius  Strategopulus  was  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Csesar;  and  that  veteran  commander  soon 
repaid  the  obligation,  by  restoring  Constantinople  to  the  Greek 
emperor. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  resided  in 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphseum,!^  near  Smyrna,  that 
the  first  messenger  arrived  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  stu- 
pendous intelligence  was  imparted  to  Michael,  af^r  he  had 
been  gently  waked  by  the  tender  precaution  of  his  sister 
Eulogia.  The  man  was  unknown  or  obscure ;  he  produced 
no  letters  from  the  victorious  Caesar ;  nor  could  it  easily  be 
credited,  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the  recent  failure  of 
Paleeologus  himself,  that  the  capital  had  been  surprised  by  a 
detachment  of  eight  hundred  soldiers.  As  a  hostage,  the 
doubtful  author  was  confined,  with  the  assurance  of  death  or 
an  ample  recompense ;  and  the  court  was  left  some  hours  in 
the  anxiety  of  hope  and  fear,  till  the  messengers  of  Alexic» 
arrived  with  the  authentic  intelligence,  and  displayed  the  tro- 
phies of  the  conquest,  the  sword  and  sceptre,^^  the  buskins 

'*  The  Bite  of  Nymplueum  is  not  clearly  defined  in  andent  or 
modem  geography.  But  from  the  last  hours  of  Vataces,  (Acropolita, 
c.  52,)  it  is  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favorite  residence 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna.  Nymphaeum  might  be  loosely 
placed  in  Lydia,  (Gregoras,  1.  vi.  6.) 

*•  This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  long  staff, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  latter  Greeks  it 
was  named  Dicanice,  and  the  Imperial  sceptre  was  distinguished  as 
usual  by  the  red  or  purple  color. 
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and  bonnet,^®  of  the  usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropped 
in  his  precipitate  flight.  A  general  assembly  of  the  bishops, 
senators,  and  nobles*  was  immediately  convened,  and  never 
perhaps  was  an  event  received  with  more  heartfelt  and 
universal  joy.  In  a  studied  oration,  the  new  sovereign  of 
Constantinople  congratulated  his  own  and  the  public  fortune. 
"  There  was  a  time,"  said  he,  "  a  far  distant  time,  when  the 
Koman  empire  extended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  tlie 
confines  of  ^Ethiopia.  After  the  loss  of  the  provinces,  our 
capital  itself,  in  these  last  and  calamitous  days,  has  been 
wrested  from  our  hands  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  West 
From  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  returned 
in  our  favor ;  but  our  prosperity  was  that  of  fugitives  and 
exiles :  and  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the  country  of  thie 
Romans,  we  indicated  with  a  blush  the  climate  of  the  globe, 
and  the  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  divine  Providence  has 
now  restored  to  our  arms  the  city  of  Constantino,  the  sacred 
seat  of  religion  and  empire ;  and  it  will  depend  on  our  valor 
and  conduct  to  render  this  important  acquisition  the  pledge 
and  omen  of  future  victories."  So  eager  was  the  impatience 
of  the  prince  and  people,  that  Michael  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Constantinople  wily  twenty  days  after  the  expul* 
sion  of  the  Latins.  The  golden  gate  was  thrown  open  at  his 
approach ;  the  devout  conqueror  dismounted  from  his  horse ; 
and  a  miraculous  image  of  Mary  the  Conductress  was  borne 
before  him,  that  the  divine  Virgin  in  i>ers  jn  might  appear  to 
conduct  him  to  the  temple  of  her  Son,  'he  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia.  But  after  the  first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride, 
he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and  ruin.  The 
palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the  gross  intem- 
perance of  the  Franks ;  whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by 
fire,  or  were  decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time  ;  the  sacred  and 
profane  edifices  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments :  and,  as  if 
they  were  conscious  of  their  approaching  exile,  the  industry 
of  the  Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage  and 
destruction.  Trade  had  expired  under  the  pressure  of  anar- 
chy and  distress,  and  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  had  de- 
creased with  the  opulence  of  the  city.     It  was  the  first  care 


*°  Acropolita  affirms,  (c.  87,)  that  this  bonnet  was  after  the  French 
fashion ;  but  from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit,  Ducange  (Hist,  d© 
0.  P.  L  V.  c.  28,  29)  believes  that  it  was  the  high-crowned  hat  of  the 
Greeks.     Could  Acropolita  mistake  the  dress  of  his  own  court  r 
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6f  the  Greek  monarch  to  reinstate  the  nobles  in  the  palaces 
of  their  fathers ;  and  the  houses  or  the  ground  which  they 
occupied  were  restored  to  the  families  that  could  exhibit  a 
legal  right  of  inheritance.  But  the  far  greater  part  was  ex- 
tinct or  lost ;  the  vacant  property  had  devolved  to  the  lord ; 
he  rcpeopled  Constantinople  by  a  liberal  invitation  to  the 
provinces ;  and  the  brave  volunteers  were  seated  in  the  cap- 
ital which  had  been  recovered  by  their  arms.  The  French 
barons  and  the  principal  families  had  retired  with  their  em- 
peror ;  but  the  patient  and  humble  crowd  of  Latins  was 
attached  to  the  country,  and  indifferent  to  the  change  of  mas- 
ters. Instead  of  banishing  the  factories  of  the  Pisans,  Vene- 
tians, and  (Genoese,  the  prudent  conqueror  accepted  their 
tKiths  of  allegiance,  encouraged  their  iiidustry,  confirmed 
thfir  privileges,  and  allowed  them  to  live  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  proper  magistrates.  Of  these  nations,  the  Pisans 
and  Venetians  preserved  their  respective  quarters  in  the  city ; 
but  the  services  and  power  of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the 
same  time  the  gratitude  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks. 
Their  independent  colony  was  first  planted  at  the  seaport 
town  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  They  were  speedily  recalled, 
and  settled  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  suburb  of  Galata, 
an  advantageous  post,  in  which  they  revived  the  commerce, 
and  insulted  the  majesty,  of  the  Byzantine  empire.^i 

The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  as  the  aera 
of  a  new  empire :  the  conqueror,  alone,  and  by  the  right  of 
the  sword,  renewed  his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia ;  and  the  name  and  honors  of  John  Lascaris,  his  pupil 
and  lawful  sovereign,  were  insensibly  abolished.  But  his 
claims  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  royal 
youth  must  speedily  Attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  ambi- 
tion. By  fear  or  conscience,  Palaologus  was  restrained  from 
dipping  his  hands  in  innocent  and  royal  blood ;  but  the 
anxiety  of  a  usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to  secure 
his  throne  by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so  familiar  to 
the  modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of  sight  incapacitated  the 
young  prince  for  the  active  business  of  the  world ;  instead 
of  the  brutal  violence  of  tearing  out  his  eyes,  the  visual 
nerve  was  destroyed  by  the  intense  glare  of  a  red-hot  basin,^^ 

»*  Sec  Pachymer,  (1.  ii.  c.  28—33,)  Acropolita,  (c.  88,)  Nicephorus 
Grogoras,  (1.  iy.  7,)  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  Latins, 
Ducangc,  (1.  V,  c.  30,  31.) 

•*  This  milder  inrcntion  for  extinguishing  the  sight,  was  tried  by 
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and  John  Lascaris  was  removed  to  a  distant  castle,  when*  Ikj 
spent  many  years  in  privacy  and  oblivion.  Such  cool  and 
deliberate  guilt  may  seem  incompatible  with  remorse ;  but 
if  Michael  could  trust  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  he  was  not 
inaccessible  to  the  reproaches  and  vengeance  of  mankind, 
which  he  had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  treason.  His  cruelty 
imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of  applause  or  silence ; 
but  the  clergy  had  a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their  in- 
visible Master  ;  and  their  holy  legions  were  led  by  a  prelate, 
whose  character  was  above  the  temptations  of  hope  or  fear. 
After  a  short  abdication  of  his  dignity,  Arsenius  ^  had  con- 
sented to  ascend  the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  preside  in  the  restoration  of  the  church.  His  pious 
simplicity  was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  Palseologus  ;  and 
his  patience  and  submission  might  soothe  the  usurper,  and  pro- 
tect the  safety,  of  the  young  prince.  On  the  news  of  his 
inhuman  treatment,  the  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiritual 
sword  ;  and  superstition,  on  this  occasion,  was  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  In  a  synod  of-bishops,  who 
were  stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  zeal,  the  patriarch 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication ;  though  hli 
prudence  still  repeated  the  name  of  Michael  in  the  public 
prayers.  The  Eastern  prelates  had  not  adopted  the  danger- 
ous maxims  of  ancient  Rome  ;  nor  did  they  presume  to  en- 
force their  censures,  by  deposing  princes,  or  absolving  na- 
tions, from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  But  the  Christian,  who 
had  been  separated  from  God  and  the  church,  became  an 
object  of  horror ;  and,  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic  capital,  thai 
horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  inflame  a  sedi- 
tion *of  the  people.  Palseologus  felt  his  danger,  coflfessed 
his  guilt,  and  deprecated  his  judge  :  the  act  was  irretrievable ; 
the  prize  was  obtained ;  and  the  most  rigorous  penance, 
which  he  solicited,  would  have  raised  the  sinner  to  the  repu- 

the  philosopher  Democritus  on  himself,  when  he  sought  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  the  visible  world ;  a  fooliiih  story  !  The  word  abacinaret 
in  Latin  and  Italian,  has  furnished  Ducangc  (Gloss..  Lat.)  with  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  various  modes  of  blinding :  the  more  vio- 
lent were  scooping,  burning  with  an  iron,  or  hot  vinegar,  and  binding  - 
the  head  with  a  strong  cord  tUl  the  eyes  burst  finnn  tiiexr  sockets. 
Ingenious  tyrants ! 

^  See  the  first  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenius,  in  Pachymei 
(1.  ii.  c.  15,  1.  iii.  c.  1,  2)  and  Nicephonis  Gregoras,  (1.  iii.  c.  1, 1.  iv. 
c.  1.)  Posterity  justly  accused  the  aifikua  and  {ta&vfiia  of  Arsenius, 
tlic  virtues  of  a  hermit,  the  vices  of  a  minister,  (1.  xii.  c.  2,) 
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tation  of  a  saint.  The  unrelenting  patriarch  refused  to  an- 
nounce any  means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of  mercy ; 
and  condescended  only  to  pronounce,  that  for  so  great  a 
crime,  great  indeed  must  be  the  satisfaction.  ^^  Do  you  re- 
quire," said  Michael,  "  that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire  ?  " 
and  at  these  words,  he  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the  sword 
of  state.  Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this  pledge  of  sovereign- 
ty ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  emperor  was  unwilling 
to  purchase  absolution  at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignantly 
escaped  to  his  cell,  and  left  the  royal  sinner  kneeling  and 
weeping  before  the  door.^^ 

The  danger  and  scandal  of  this  excommunication  subsisted 
above  three  years,  till  the  popular  clamor  was  assauged  by 
time  and  repentance;  till  the  brethren  of  Arsenius  con- 
demned his  inflexible  spirit,  so  repugnant  to  the  unbounded 
forgiveness  of  the  gospel.  The  emperor  had  artfully  insin- 
uated, that,  if  he  were  still  rejected  at  home,-  he  might  seek, 
in  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge ;  but  it  was  far 
more  easy  and  effectual  to  find  or  to  place  that  judge  at  the 
head  of  the  Byzantine  church.  Arsenius  was  involved  in  a 
vague  rumor  of  conspiracy  and  disaffection ;  •  some  irregular 
steps  in  his  ordination  and  government  were  liable  to  censure ; 
a  synod  deposed  him  from  the  episcopal  office ;  and  he  was 
transported  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  a  small  island  of  the 
Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he  sullenly  requested  that  a 
strict  account  might  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church : 
boasted,  that  his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold,  had  been 
earned  by  transcribing  the  psalms ;  continued  to  assert  the 
freedom  of  hid  mind ;  and  denied,  with  his  last  breath,  the 
pardon  which  was  implored  by  the  royal  sinner.^^     After 

•*  The  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  by 
Pachymer  (L  iiL  c.  10»  14,  19,  &c.)  and  Gregoras,  (1.  iy.  o.  4.)  Hu 
confession  and  penance  restored  their  freedom. 

**  Pachymer  relates  the  exile  of  Arsenius,  (1.  iv.  c.  1 — 16 :)  hef  was 
one  of  the  commissaries  who  visited  him  in  the  desert  island.  The 
last  testament  of  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is  still  extant,  (Dupin, 
Biblioth^que  Eccl^siastique,  tom.  x.  p.  95.) 


*  Except  the  omission  of  a  prayer  for  the  emperor,  the  charges  against 
Arsenius  were  of  a  different  nature :  he  was  accused  of  having  allowed  the 
sultan  of  Iconium  to  bathe  in  yessels  signed  with  the  cross,  and  to  have 
admitted  him  to  the  church,  though  unoaptized,  during  the  service.  It 
was  pleaded,  in  favor  of  Arsenius,  among  other  proofs  of  the  sultan's 
Christianity,  that  he  had  offered  to  eat  ham.  Pachymer,  1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  265. 
It  was  after  his  exile  that  he  was  involved  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  —  M. 
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iSome  delay,  Gregory ,•  bishop  of*  Adrianople,  was  translate^ 
to  the  Byzantine  throne  ;  but  his  authority  was  fbund  insuffi- 
cient to  support  the  absolution  of  the  emperor ;  and  Joseph, 
a  reverend  monk,  was  substituted  to  that  important  function. 
This  fedifying  scene  was  represented  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  the  people ;  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  humble 
penitent  was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful ;  and 
humanity  wiU  rejoice,  that  a  milder  treatment  of  the  captive 
Lascaris  was  stipulated  as  a  proof  of  his  remorse.  But  the 
spirit  of  Arsenius  still  survived  in  a  powerful  faction  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered  above  forty-eight  years  in 
an  obstinate  schism.  Their  scruples  were  treated  with 
tenderhess  and  respect  by  Michael  and  his  son ;  and  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  Arsenites  was  the  serious  labor  of  the 
church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fanaticism,  they  had 
proposed  to  try  their  cause  by  a  miracle  ;  and  when  the  two 
papers,  that  contained  their  own  and  the  adverse  cause,  were 
cast  into  a  fiery  brasier,  tliey  expected  that  the  Catholic  verity 
would  be  respected  by  the  flames.  Alas!  the  two  papers 
Were  indiscriminately  consumed,  and  this  unforeseen  accident 
produced  the  union  of  a  day,  and  renewed  the  quarrel  of  an 
age.^  The  final  treaty  displayed  the  victory  of  the  Arse- 
nites :  the  clergy  abstained  during  forty  days  from  all  ecclesi- 
astical functions ;  a  slight  penance  was  imposed  on  the  laity  ; 
the  body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary ;  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  departed  saint,  the  prince  and  people  were 
released  from  the  sins  of  their  fathers.^ 

The  establishment  of  his  family  was  the  motive,  or  at  least 
the  pretence,  of  the  crime  of  Palaeologus  ;  and  he  was  impa- 
tient to  confirm  the  succession,  by  sharing  with  his  eldest  son 
the  honors  of  the  purple.  Andronicus,  afterwards  sumamed 
the  Elder,  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  emperor  of  the  Ro- 

*•  Pachymer  (1.  vii.  c.  22)  relates  this  miraculous  trial  like  a  pliilos- 
opher,  and  treats  with  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  th©  Arsenites,  to 
hide  a  reveltttio^  in  the  coffin  of  soeod  old  saint,  (1.  viL  o.  13.)  He 
compensates  this  incredulity  by  an  image  that  weeps,  another  that 
bleeds,  (1.  vii.  c.  30,)  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  deaf  and  a  mute 
patient,  (1.  xi.  c.  32.) 

*^  The  story  of  the  Arsenites  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books 
of  Pachymer.  Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nicephorus 
Oregoras,  (L  vii.  c.  9,)  who  neither  loves  nor  esteems  t^ese  sectaries. 


•  Pachymer  calls  him  Germ  anus.  —  M. 
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mans,  in  the  fifleenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and,  from  the  first  »ra 
of  a  prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that  august  title  nine 
years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as  the  successor,  of  his  father. 
Michael  himself,  had  he  died  in  a  private  station,  would  have 
been  thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire ;  and  the  assaults 
of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  left  him  few  moments 
to  labor  for  his  own  fame  or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
He  wrested  from  the  Franks  several  of  the  noblest  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Rhodes :  his  brother 
Constantino  was  sent  to  command  in  Malvasia  and  Sparta ; 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  Napoli  to 
Cape  Teenarus,  was  repossessed  by  the  Greeks.  This  efiu« 
sion  of  Christian  blood  was  loudly  condemned  by  the  patri- 
arch ;  and  the  insolent  priest  presumed  to  interpose  his  fears 
and  scruples  between  the  arms  of  princes.  But  in  the  prose- 
cution of  these  western  conquests,  the  countries  beyond  the 
Hellespont  were  lef\  naked  to  the  Turks  ;  and  their  depreda- 
tions verified  the  prophecy  of  a  dying  senator,  that  the  recov- 
ery of  Constantinople  would  be  ihe  ruin  of  Asia.  The  vic- 
tories of  Michael  were  achieved  by  his  lieutenants ;  his  sword 
rusted  in  the  palace  ;  and,  in  the  transactions  of  the  emperor 
with  the  popes  and  the  king  of  Naples,  his  political  acts  were 
stained  with  cruelty  and  fraud.^ 

I.  The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural  refuge  of  a  Latin 
emperor,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  throne ;  and  Pope 
Urban  the  Fourth  appeared  to  pity  the  misfortunes,  and  vin- 
dicate the  cause,  of  the  fugitive  Baldwin.  A  crusade,  with 
plenary  indulgence,  was  preached  by  his  command  against 
the  schismatic  Greeks :  he  excommunicated  their  allies  and 
adherents ;  solicited  Louis  the  Ninth  in  favor  of  his  kinsman ; 
and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  France 
and  England  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.^s  The  subtle 
Greek,  who  watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  West,  attempt- 
ed to  suspend  or  soothe  the  hostility  of  the  pope,  by  suppliant 
embassies  and  respectful  letters ;  but  he  insinuated  that  the 
establishment  of  peace  must  prepeure  the  reconciliation  and 

*  Of  the  xiii.  books  of  Pachymer,  the  first  six  (as  the  ivth  and  vth 
of  Nicephorus  Gregoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the  time  of 
whose  death  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking,  like  his 
editor  the  Pere  Poussin,  his  history  into  two  parts,  I  follow  Ducange 
and  Cousin,  who  number  the  xiii.  books  in  one  series. 

*»  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  33,  &c.,  from  the  Epistles  of  Ur- 
ban IV. 
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obedience  of  the  Eastern  church.  The  Roman  court  could 
not  be  deceived  by  so  gross  an  artifice  ;  and  Michael  was  ad- 
monished, that  the  repentance  of  the  son  should  precede  the 
forgiveness  of  the  father ;  and  thai  faith  (an  ambiguous  word) 
was  the  only  basis  of  friendship  and  alliance.  After  a  long 
and  affected  delay,  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  Gregory  the  Tenth,  compelled  him  to  enter  on  a 
more  serious  negotiation:  he  alleged  the  example  of  the 
great  Vataces;  and  the  Greek  clergy,  who  understood  the 
intentions  of  their  prince,  were  not  alarmed  by  the  first  steps 
of  reconciliation  and  respect.  But  when  he  pressed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  they  strenuously  declared,  that  the  Latins, 
though  not  in  name,  were  heretics  in  fact,  and  that  they  de- 
spised those  strangers  as  the  vilest  and  most  despicable  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.^^  It  was  the  task  of  the  emperor  to 
persuade,  to  corrupt,  to  intimidate  the  most  popular  ecclesias- 
tics, to  gain  the  vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to 
urge  the  arguments  of  Christian  charity  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  texts  of  the  fathers  and  the  arms  of  the  Franks 
were  balanced  in  the  theological  and  political  scale  ;  and 
without  approving  the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed,  the  most 
moderate  were  taught  to  confess,  that  the  two  hostile  propo- 
sitions of  proceeding  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  might  be  reduced  to  a 
safe  and  Catholic  sense.^i  The  supremacy  of  the  pope  was 
a  doctrine  more  easy  to  cwiceive,  but  more  painful  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  yet  Michael  represented  to  his  monks  and  prel- 
ates, that  they  might  submit  to  name  the  Roman  bishop  as 
the  first  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  that  their  distance  and  discre- 
tion would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  Eastern  church  from  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  right  of  appeal.  He  pro- 
tested that  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  and  empire  rather  than 
yield  the  smallest  point  of  orthodox  faith  or  national  inde- 
pendence ;  and  this  declaration  was  sealed  and  ratified  by  a 


**  From  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  and  Geno- 
ese, they  branded  the  Latins  as  xunrikoi  and  ^uvavaott  (Pachymer,  1.  v. 
c.  10.)  **  Some  are  heretics  in  name  ;  others*  like  the  Latins,  in  fact," 
said  the  learned  Veccus,  (L  v.  c.  12.)  who  soon  afterwards  became  a 
convert  (c.  15,  16)  and  a  patriarch,  (c.  24.) 

'*  In  this  class  we  may  place  Pachymer  himself,  whose  copious  and 
candid  narrative  occupies  the  vth  and  vith  books  of  his  history.    Yet 
the  Greek  is  silent  on  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  believe  that 
the  popes  always  resided  in  Rome  and  Italy,  (1.  v.  c.  17,  21^ 
VOL.  VI.  14 
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golden  boll.  Tlie  patriarch  Joseph  witfidrew  to  a  monastery, 
to  resign  or  resume  his  throne,  according  to  the  event  of  the 
treaty :  the  letters  of  union  and  obedience  were  subscribed 
by  the  emperor,  his  son  Andronicus,  and  thirty-fi^e  arch- 
bishops and  metropolitans,  with  their  respective  s3mods  ;  and 
the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  by  many  dioceses  which 
were  annihilated  under  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  An  embassy 
was  composed  of  some  trusty  ministers  and  prelates :  they 
embariced  for  Italy,  with  rich  ornaments  and  rare  perfumes 
for  the  altar  of  Sl  Peter ;  and  their  secret  orders  authorized 
and  recommended  a  boundless  compliance.  They  were  re- 
ceived in  die  general  council  of  Lyons,  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Tenth,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  bishops.^^  He  em- 
braced with  tears  his  long-lost  and  repentant  children ;  ac- 
cepted the  oath  of  the  ambassadors,  who  abjured  the  schism 
in  the  name  of  the  two  emperors  ;  adorned  the  prelates  with 
the  ring  and  mitre ;  chanted  in  Greek  and  Latin  die  Nicene 
creed  with  the  addition  of  Jilioque;  and  rejoiced  in  the  union 
of  the  East  and  West,  which  had  been  reserved  for  his  reign. 
Tq  consummate  this  pious  work,  the  Byzantine  deputies  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  pope^s  nuncios ;  and  their  instruc- 
tion discloses  the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  which  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  vain  title  of  supremacy.  After  viewing  the 
temper  of  the  prince  and  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  ab- 
solve the  schismatic  clergy,  who  should  subscribe  and  swear 
their  abjuration  and  obedience ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches 
the  use  of  the  perfect  creed ;  to  prepare  the  entrance  of 
a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full  powers  and  dignity  of  his 
office ;  and  to  instruct  the  emperor  in  die  advantages  which 
be  might  derive  from  the  temporal  protection  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.33 

But  they  found  a  country  without  a  friend,  a  nation  in 
which  the  names  of  Rome  and  Union  were  pronounced  with 
abhorrence.  The  patriarch  Joseph  was  indeed  removed  :  his 
place  was  filled  by  Veccus,  an  ecclesiastic  of  learning  and 
moderation ;  and  the  emperor  was  still  urged  by  the  same 

*»  See  the  acts  of  the  conncil  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1274.  Fleury, 
Hkt  Ecpl^iastique,  torn,  xviii.  p.  181—199.  Dupin,  Bibliot.  Eccl6s. 
torn.  X.  p.  135. 

*•  This  curious  instmction,  which  has  been  drawn  with  more  or  less 
h<me6ty  by  Wading  and  Leo  AUatius  from  the  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can* is  given  ir.  an  abstract  or  version  by  Reury,  (torn,  xviii.  p.  26% 
— 26S.) 
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itootrvBs,  to  persevere  in  the  same  professions.  But  in  his 
private  language  Palseoiogus  affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and 
to  blame  the  innovations,  of  the  Latins ;  and  while  he  debased 
his  character  by  this  double  hypocrisy,  he  justified  and  pun- 
ished the  opposition  of  his  subjects.  By  the  joint  suffrage  of 
the  new  and  the  ancient  Rome,  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  pronounced  against  the  obstinate  schismatics ;  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church  were  executed  by  the  sword  of  Michael ; 
on  the  failure  of  persuasion,  he  tried  the  arguments  of  prison 
and  exile,  of  whipping  and  mutilation ;  those  touchstones, 
says  an  historian,  of  cowards  and  the  brave.  Two  Greeks 
still  reigned  in  -^tolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  with  the  appel- 
lation of  despots :  they  had  yielded  to  the  sovereign  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  they  rejected  the  chains  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  supported  their  refusal  by  successful  arms.  Under  their 
protection,  the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops  assembled  in  hos- 
tile synods ;  and  retorted  the  name  of  heretic  with  the  galling 
addition  of  apostate  :  the  prince  of  Trebizond  was  tempted 
to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor ;  *  and  even  the  Latins 
of  Negropont,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  the  Morea,  forgot  the 
merits  of  the  convert,  to  join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid, 
the  enemies  of  Palseoiogus.  His  favorite  generals,  of  his 
own  blood  and  family,  successively  deserted,  or  betrayed,, 
the  sacrilegious  trust.  His  sister  Eulogia,  a  niece,  and  tw( 
female  cousins,  conspired  against  him ;  another  niece,  Mary 
queen  of  Bulgaria,  negotiated  his  ruin  with  the  sultan  of 
Egypt ;  and,  in  the  public  eye,  their  treason  was  consecrated 
as  the  most  sublime  virtue.^*  To  the  pope's  nuncios,  who 
urged  the  consummation  of  the  work,  Palseoiogus  exposed  a 
naked  recital  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  su^red  for  theii 
sake.  They  were  assured  that  the  guilty  sectaries,  of  both 
sexes  and  every  rank,  had  been  depri\'ed  of  their  honors, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  liberty ;  a  spreading  list  of  confisca- 
tion and  punishment,  which  involved  many  persons,  the  dear- 
est to  the  emperor,  or  the  best  deserving  of  his  favor.     They 

^  This  frank  and  authentic  (xorifession  6f  iBHcha^rs  di&tress  is 
exlabited  in  barbarous  Latin  by  Ogeiius,  who  sigfis  hims^  Protono- 
tarius  Interpretum,  and  transcribed  by  Wading  from  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican,  (A.  D.  1278,  No.  3.)  His  annals  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the 
"Fraisces  Minores,  in  xvii.  volumes  in  folio,  (Rome*  1741,)  I  hmve  now 
accidentally  seen  among  the  waste  paper  of  a  bookseller. 


•  According  to  Fallmarayer  he  had  always  maintained  this  title.  —  M. 
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were  conducted  to  the  prison,  to  behold  four  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  chained  in  the  four  comers,  and  shaking  their 
fetters  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage.  Two  of  these  cap- 
tives were  afterwards  released ;  the  one  by  submission,  the 
other  by  death :  but  the  obstinacy  of  their  two  conipanions 
was  chastised  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes ;  and  the  Greeks,  the 
least  adverse  to  the  union,  deplore  that  cruel  and  inauspicious 
tragedy .35  Persecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of  those  whom 
they  oppress ;  but  they  commonly  find  some  consolation  in 
the  testimony  of  their  conscience,  the  applause  of  their  party, 
and,  perhaps,  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  But  the 
hypocrisy  of  Michael,  which  was  prompted  only  by  political 
motives,  must  have  forced  him  to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his 
followers,  and  to  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions  by 
whom  he  was  detested  and  despised.  While  his  violence  was 
abhorred  at  Constantinople,  at  Rome  his  slowness  was  ar- 
raigned, and  his  sincerity  suspected ;  till  at  length  Pope  Mar- 
tin the  Fourth  excluded  the  Greek  emperor  from  the  pale  of 
a  church,  into  which  he  was  striving  to  reduce  a  schismatic 
people.  No  sooner  had  the  tyrant  expired,  than  the  union 
was  dissolved,  and  abjured  by  unanimous  consent;  the 
churches  were  purified ;  the  penitents  were  reconciled ;  and 
his  son  Andronicus,  after  weeping  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
youth,  most  piously  denied  his  father  the  buried  of  a  prince 
and  a  Christian.^^ 

II.  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  and  towers  of 
Constantinople  had  fallen  to  decay :  they  were  restored  and 
fortified  by  the  policy  of  Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous 
store  of  corn  and  salt  provisions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which 
be  might  hourly  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  Western 
powers.  Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  the 
most  formidable  neighbor :  but  as  long  as  they  were  possessed 
by  Mainfroy,  the  bastard,  of  Frederic  the  Second,  his  mon- 
archy was  the  bulwark,  rather  than  the  annoyance,  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  The  usurper,  though  a  brave  and  active 
prince,  was  sufficiently  employed    in   the   defence   of   his 

••  See  the  Tith  book  of  Pachymer,  particularly  the  chapters  1,  11, 
16,  18,  24 — 27.  He  ia  the  more  credible,  as  he  speaks  of  tlius  persecu- 
tion with  less  anger  than  sorrow. 

**  Pachymer,  1.  tIL  c.  1 — iL  17.  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder  (lib.  xii.  c.  2)  is  a  curious  record,  which  proves,  that  if  the 
Ghreeks  were  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  the  emperor  was  not  less  the 
•lave  of  superstition  and  the  clergy. 
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throne :  his  proscription  by  successive  popes  nad  st^parated 
Mainfroy  from  the  common  cause  of  the  Latins ;  tmd  the 
forces  that  might  have  besieged  Constantinople  were  detained 
in  a  crusade  against  the  domestic  enemy  of  Rome.  The 
prize  of  her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was 
won  and  worn  by  the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  by  Charles  count 
of  Anjou  and  Provence,  who  led  the  chivalry  of  France  on 
this  holy  expeditian.3^  The  disaffection  of  his  Christian  sub- 
jects compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a  colony  of  Saracens  whom 
his  father  had  planted  in  Apulia  ;  and  this  odious  succor  will 
explain  lihe  defiance  of  the  Catholic  hero,  who  rejected  all 
terms  of  accommodation.  "  Bear  this  message,"  said  Charles, 
**  to  the  sultan  of  Nocera,  that  Grod  and  the  sword  are  umpire 
between  us;  and  that  he  shall  either  send  me  to  paradise,  or 
I  will  send  him  to  the  pit  of  hell."  The  armies  met :  and 
though  I  am  ignorant  of  Mainfroy's  doom  in  the  other  world, 
in  this  he  k^  his  friends,  his  kingdom,  and  his  life,  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Benevento.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  imme- 
diately peopled  with  a  warlike  race  of  French  nobles ;  and 
their  aspiring  leader  embraced  the  future  conquest  of  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Pialestine.  The  most  specious  reasons  might 
pomt  his  first  arms  against  the  3yzantine  empire  :  and  Palro- 
ologus,  diffident  of  his  own  strength,  repeatedly  appealed 
from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to  the  humanity  of  St.  Louis, 
who  still  preserved  a  just  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  his  fe- 
rocious brother.  For  a  while  the  attention  of  that  brother 
Was  confined  at  home  by  the  invasion  of  Conradin,  the  last 
heir  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Swabia ;  but  the  hapless  boy 
6unk  in  the  unequal  conflict ;  and  his  execution  on  a  public 
scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble  for  their  heads 
as  well  as  their  dominions.  A  second  respite  was  obtained 
by  the  last  crusade  of  St.  Louis  to  the  African  coast ;  and  the 
doable  motive  of  interest  and  duty  urged  the  king  of  Naples 
to  assist,  with  his  powers  and  his  presence,  the  holy  en- 
terprise»     The  death  of  St.  Louis  released  him   from  the 

^  The  best  accounts,  the  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  enter- 
taining, of  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found 
in  the  Florentine  Chronicles  of  Ricordano  Malespina,  (c.  175—193,) 
and  Giovanni  Villani,  (1.  vii.  c.  1—10,  25—30,)  which  are  published 
by  Muratori  in  the  viiith  and  xiiith  volumes  of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 
In  his  Annals  (torn.  xi.  p.  56 — 72)  he  has  abridged  these  great  events, 
which  arc  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone,  torn. 
iL  L  xix.  torn.  iii.  1.  xx. 
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importunity  of  a  virtuous  censor:  the  kuig  of  Tunis  con- 
fessed himself  the  tributary  and  vassal  of  the  crown  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  boldest  of  the  French  knights  were  free  to 
enlist  under  his  banner  against  the  Greek  empire.  A  treaty 
and  a  marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  house  of  Courte- 
nay ;  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  promised  to  Philip,  son  and 
heir  of  the  emperor  Baldwin;  a  pension  of  six  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance ;  and  his 
generous  father  distributed  among  his  allies  the  kingdoms  and 
provinces  of  the  £ast,  reserving  only  Constantinople,  and  one 
day's  journey  round  the  city,  for  the  Imperial  domain.^  In 
this  perilous  moment  Palaeologus  was  the  most  eager  to  sub- 
«tcribe  the  creed,  and  implore  the  protection,  of  the  Eoman 
pontiff,  who  assumed,  with  propriety  and  weight,  the  charac- 
ter of  an  angel  of  peace,  the  common  father  of  the  Christians. 
By  his  voice,  the  sword  of  Charles  was  chained  in  the  scab- 
bard ;  and  the  Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in  the  pope's 
antechamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  transport  of  fury, 
and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal  to  enfranchise  and  consecrate 
his  arms.  He  appears  to  have  respected  the  disinterested 
mediation  of  Gregory  the  Tenth ;  but  Charles  was  insensibly 
disgusted  by  the  pride  and  partiality  of  Nicholas  the  Third ; 
and  his  attachment  to  his  kindred,  the  Ursini  family,  alienated 
the  most  strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of  the  churcTu 
The  hostile  league  against  the  Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin 
emperor,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  was  ripened  into  execution ;  and  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin the  Fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave  a  sanction  to  the  cause. 
Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplied  his  name ;  Martin,  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication ;  the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty  galleys ; 
and  the  formidable  powers  of  Charles  consisted  of  forty 
counts,  ten  thousand  men  at  arms,  a  numerous  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  fleet  of  more  than  three  hundred  ships  and 
transports.  A  distant  day  was  appointed  for  assembling  this 
mighty  force  in  the  harbor  of  Brindisi ;  and  a  previous  at- 
tempt was  risked  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  knights, 
who  invaded  Albania,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Belgrade. 
Their  defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the  vanity  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  the  more  sagacious  Michael,  despairing  of 

^  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  v.  c.  49—56,  1.  vi.  c.  1—13.  See 
Pachymer,  1.  iv.  c.  29, 1.  v.  c.  7—10,  25,  I.ti.  c.  30,  32,  33,  andNiceph- 
orus  Gregoras,  1.  iv.  5, 1.  v.  1,  6. 
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his  arms,  depended  on  the  effects  of  a  conspiracy ;  on  the 
secret  workings  of  a  rat,  who  gnawed  the  bowstring  ^9  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant. 

Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
John  of  Procida  forfeited  a  small  island  of  that  name  in  th^ 
Bay  of  Naples.  His  birth  was  noble,  but  his  education  was 
learned  ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  exile,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
practice  of  physic,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of 
Salerno;  Fortune  had  left  him  nothing  to  lose,  except  life ; 
and  to  despise  life  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Proci- 
da was  endowed  with  the  art  of  negotiation,  to  enforce  his 
reasons  and  disguise  his  motives ;  and  in  his  various  transac- 
tions with  nations  and  men,  he  could  persuade  each  party 
that  he  labored  solely  for  their  interest.  The  new  kingdoms 
of  Charles  were  afflicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal  and  mili- 
tary oppression ;  ^^  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian 
subjects  were  sacrificed  to  the  greatness  of  their  master  and 
the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.  The  hatred  of  Naples 
was  repressed  by  his  presence ;  but  the  looser  government 
of  his  vicegerents  excited  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aver- 
sion, of  the  Sicilians :  thd  island  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida ;  and  he  displayed  to 
every  baron  his  private  interest  in  the  common  cause.  In  the 
confidence  of  foreign  aid,  he  successively  visited  the  courts 
of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,^!  who 
possessed  the  maritime  countries  of  Valentia  and  Catalonia. 
To  the  ambitious  Peter  a  crown  was  presented,  which  he 
might  justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  *  of  Main- 
froy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin,  who  from  the  scaf- 

^  The  reader  of  Herodotus  will  recollect  how  miraculously  the 
Assyrian,  host  of  Sennacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed,  (1.  ii.  c. 
141.) 

^  According  to  Sabas  Malaspina,  (Hist.  Sicula,  1.  iiL  c.  16,  in  Mu- 
ratori,  torn.  viii.  p.  832,)  a  zealous  Guelph,  the  subjects  of  Charles, 
who  had  reviled  Mainfroy  as  a  wolf,  began  to  regret  him  as  a  lamb ; 
and  he  justifies  their  discontent  by  the  oppressions  of  the  French 
government,  (1.  vi.  c.  2,  7.)  See  the  Sicilian  manifesto  in  Nicholas 
Specialis,  (1.  i.  c.  11,  in  Muratori,  torn.  x.  p.  930.) 

'^^  See  the  character  and  counsels  of  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  in 
Mariana,  (Hist.  Hispan.  1.  xiv.  c.  6,  tom.  ii.  p.  133.)  The  reader  for- 
gives the  Jesuit's  defects,  in  favor,  always  of  his  style,  and  often  of 
his  sense. 


♦  Daughter.    See  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  yol.  i.  p.  517.  —  M. 
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fold  had  cast  a  ring  to  his  heir  and  avenger.  Palseologus  was 
easily  persuaded  to  divert  his  enemy  from  a  foreign  war  by  a 
rebellion  at  home  ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy  of  twenty-five  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  was  most  profitably  applied  to  arm  a  Catalan 
fleet,  which  sailed  under  a  holy  banner  to  th6  specious  attack 
of  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or 
beggar,  the  indefatigable  missionary  of  revolt  flew  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa :  the  treaty 
was  sealed  with  the  signet  of  Pope  Nicholas  himself,  the 
enemy  of  Charles ;  and  his  deed  of  gift  transferred  the  fiefs 
of  St.  Peter  from  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arragon.  So 
widely  diflfused  and  so  freely  circulated,  the  secret  was  preserved 
above  two  years  with  impenetrable  discretion ;  and  each  of 
the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of  Peter,  who  declared 
that  he  would  cut  off  his  left  hand  if  it  were  conscious  of  the 
intentions  of  his  right.  The  mine  was  prepared  with  deep 
and  dangerous  artifice ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  instant  explosion  of  Palermo  were  the  eflfect  of  acrcident 
or  design. 

On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession  of  the  disarmed  citi- 
zens visited  a  church  without  the  walls;  and  a  noble  damsel 
was  rudely  insulted  by  a  French  soldier.^  The  ravisher  was 
instantly  punished  with  death ;  and  if  the  people. was  at  first 
scattered  by  a  military  force,  their  numbers  and  fury  pre- 
vailed :  the  conspirators  seized  the  opportunity ;  the  flame 
spread  over  the  island ;  and  eight  thousa»id  French  were  ex- 
terminated in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.'*^  From  every  city  the 
banners  of  freedom  and  the  church  were  displayed  :  the  re- 
volt was  inspired  by  the  presence  or  the  soul  of  Procida; 
and  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  sailed  from  the  African  coast  to 
Palermo,  was  saluted  as  the  king  and  savior  of  the  isle.  By 
the  rebellion  of  a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long  trampled 
with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished  and  confounded ;  and 


**  After  enumerating  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  Nicholas  ^eci- 
alis  adds,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Qu«  omnia  et  graviora 
quidem,  ut  arbitror,  patienti  animo  Siculi  tolerassent,  nisi  (quod 
primum  cunctis  dominantibus  cavcndum  est)  alienas  focminas  inva- 
sissent,  (1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  924.) 

45  The  French  were  long  taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson : 
"  If  I  am  provoked,  (said  Henry  the  Fourth,)  I  will  breakfast  at  MUau, 
and  dine  at  Naples."  ♦*  Your  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor) may  periiaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 
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in  the  first  agony  of  grief  and  devotion,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  O  God !  if  thou  hast  decreed  to  humble  me,  grant 
me  at  lecLst  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent  from  the  pinnacle 
of  greatness !  '^  His  fleet  and  army,  which  already  filled  the 
seaports  of  Italy,  were  hastily  recalled  from  the  service  of 
the  Grecian  war ;  and  the  situation  of  Messina  exposed  that 
town  to  the  first  storm  of  his  revenge.  Feeble  in  themselves, 
{uad  yet  hopeless  of  foreign  sucoor,  the  citizens  would  have 
repented,  and  submitlied  on  the  assoranee  of  f«ll  pardon  and 
their  ancient  privilegies.  But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  w$^ 
already  rekindled ;  and  the  most  fervent  entreaties  of  the 
legate  could  extort  no  more  than  a  promise,  that  he  would 
forgive  the  remainder,  after  a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred 
rebels  had  been  yielded  to  bis  discretion.  The  despair  of 
the  Messinese  renewed  their  courage :  Peter  of  Arragon  ap- 
preached  to  their  relief ;  ^*  and  his  rival  was  driven  back  l^ 
the  failure  of  provision  and  the  terrors  of  the  equinox  to  the 
Calabrian  shore.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Catalan  Mfliiral, 
the  famous  Boger  de  Loria,  swept  the  channel  with  an  invin- 
ciUe  squadrcm :  the  French  fleet,  more  numerous  in  trans- 
ports than  in  gall^s,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  and  the 
same  blow  assured  the  independence  of  Sicily  and  the  safety 
of  the  Greek  empire.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  the  em* 
peror  Michael  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  an  enemy  whom  he  hated 
and  esteemed ;  and  perhaps  he  might  be  content  with  the 
popular  judgment,  that  had  they  not  been  matched  with  each 
other,  Constantinople  and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obeyed 
the  same  master.^^  From  this  disastrous  moment,  the  life  of 
Charles  was  a  series  of  misfortunes :  his  capital  was  insulted, 
his  son  was  made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  with- 
out recovering  the  Isle  of  Sicily,  which,  after  a  war  of  twenty 
years,  was  finally  severed  from  the  throne  of  Ns^ea,  and 


**  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequent  -vietOTy,  are  related  by  two 
national  writers,  Bartholemy  h.  Neocastro  (in  Muratari,  torn,  xiii.,) 
and  Nicholas  SpeciaUs  (in  Muratori,  torn,  x.,)  the  one  a  contem- 
porary, the  other  of  the  next  century.  The  patriot  Specialis  disclaims 
the  name  of  rebellion,  and  all  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of 
Arragon,  (nullo  communicato  consilio,)  who  happened  tp  be  with  a 
fleet  and  army  on  the  African  coast,  (1.  i.  c.  4,  9.) 

**  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  v.  c.  6)  admires  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes.  For  the  honor  of 
Palseologiis,  I  had  rather  this  balance  had  been  observed  by  an  Italian 
irritor. 
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transferred,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Arragon.^ 

I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  superstition  ;  but  I  must 
remark,  that,  even  in  this  world,  the  natural  order  of  events 
will  sometimes  afford  the  strong  appearance^  of  moral  retribu- 
tion. The  first  Palseologus  had  saved  his  empire  by  involv- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  the  West  in  rebellion  and  blood  ;  and 
from  these  scenes  of  discord  uprose  a  generation  of  iron  men, 
who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire  of  his  son.  In 
modern  times,  our  debts  and  taxes  are  the  secret  poison  which 
still  corrodes  the  bosom  of  peace  :  but  in  the  weak  and  dis- 
orderly government  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  agitated  by 
the  present  evil  of  the  disbanded  armies.  Too  idle  to  work, 
too  proud  to  beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accustomed  to  a  life 
of  rapine  :  they  could  rob  with  more  dignity  and  effect  under 
a  banner  and  a  chief ;  and  the  sovereign,  to  whom  their  ser- 
vice was  useless,  and  tiieir  presence  importunate,  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  torrent  on  some  neighboring  countries.  After 
the  peace  of  Sicily,  many  thousands  of  Genoese,  Catalans^'^ 
&c.,  who  had  fought,  by  sea  and  land,  under  the  standard  of 
Anjou  or  Arragon,  were  blended  into  one  nation  by  the  resem- 
blance of  their  manners  and  interest.  They  heard  that  the 
Greek  provinces  of  Asia  were  invaded  by  the  Turks  :  they 
resolved  to  share  the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder ;  and  Fred- 
eric king  of  Sicily  most  liberally  contributed  the  means  of 
their  departure.  In  a  warfare  of  twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a 
camp,  was  become  their  country  ;  arms  were  their  sole  pro- 
fession and  property ;  valor  was  the  only  virtue  which  they 
knew  ;  their  women  had  imbibed  the  fearless  temper  of  their 
lovers  and  husbands :  it  was  reported,  that,  with  a  stroke  of 
their  broadsword,  the  Catalans  could  cleave  a  horseman  and 
a  horse ;  and  the  report  itself  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Roger 
de  Flor  *  was  the  most  popular  of  their  chiefs ;  and  his  per- 

*•  See  the  Chronicle  of  Villani,  the  xith  volume  of  the  Annali 
d' Italia  of  Muratori,  and  the  xxth  and  xxist  books  of  the  Istoria 
Civile  of  Giannone. 

^^  In  this  motley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiery,  were  styled  by  themselves  and  the  Greeks  Amogavares, 
Moncada  derives  their  origin  from  the  Goths,  and  Fachymer  (1.  xi.  c. 
22)  from  the  Arabs ;  and  in  spite  of  national  and  religious  pride,  I  am 
afraid  the  latter  is  in  the  right. 


♦  On  Roger  de  Flor  and  his  companions,  see  an  historical  fragment,  de- 
tailed and  interesting,  entitled  "  The  Spaniards  of  the  Fourteenth  Centu- 
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sonal  merit  overshadowed  the  dignity  of  his  prouder  rivals 
of  Arragon.  The  offspring  of  a  marriage  between  a  Grerman 
gentleman  of  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Second  and  a  damsel 
of  Brindisi,  Roger  was  successively  a  templar,  an  apostate, 
a  pirate,  and  at  length  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed  from  Messina  to 
(Constantinople,  with  eighteen  galleys,  four  great  ships,  and 
eight  thousand  adventurers ;  *  and  his  previous  treaty  was 
faithfully  accomplished  by  Andronicus  the  elder,  who  ac- 
cepted with  joy  and  terror  this  formidable  succor.  A  palace 
was  allotted  for  his  reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor  was 
given  in  marriage  to  the  valiant  stranger,  who  was  immedi- 
ately created  great  duke  or  admiral  of  Romania.  After  a 
decent  repose,  he  transported  his  troops  over  the  Propontis, 
and  boldly  led  them  against  the  Turks  :  in  two  bloody  battles 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were  slain  :  he  raised  the  siege 
of  Philadelphia,  and  deserved  the  name  of  the  deliverer  of 
Asia.  But  after  a  short  season  of  prosperity,  the  cloud  of 
slavery  and  ruin  again  burst  on  that  unhappy  province.  The 
inhabitants  escaped  (says  a  Greek  historian)  from  the  smoke 
into  the  flames ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  was  less  per- 
nicious than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans.!  The  lives  and 
fortunes  which  they  had  rescued  they  considered  as  their  own : 
the  willing  or  reluctant  maid  was  saved  from  the  race  of  circum- 
cision for  the  embraces  of  a  Christian  soldier :  the  exactic«i 
of  fines  and  supplies  was  enforced  by  licentious  rapine  and 
arbitrary  executions  ;  and,  on  the  resistance  of  Magnesia,  the 
great  duke  besieged  a  city  of  the  Roman  empire."*®  These 
disorders  he  excused  by  the  wrongs  and  passions  of  a  victo- 
rious army ;  nor  would  his  own  authority  or  person,  have 
been  safe,  had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers,  who 


*'  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  from 
the  36,000  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  emperor,  and  ruined  by  the  Turks.  (Pachymer,  1.  vL 
c.  20,  21.) 

ry,"  and  inserted  in  "  L'Espagne  en  1808,"  a  work  translated  from  the 
(German,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  This  narrative  enables  us  to  detect  some  slight 
errors  which  have  crept  into  that  of  Gibbon.  —  G. 

♦  The  troops  of  Roger  de  Flor,  according  to  his  companion  Ramon  de 
Montaner,  were  1600  men  at  arms,  4000  Almogavares,  and  1000  other  foot, 
besides  the  sailors  and  mariners,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  — M. 

t  Ramon  de  Montaner  suppresses  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  thft 
Catalans,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  shared.  —  M. 
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were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  coveoaQted  price  of  their 
services.  The  threats  and  complaints  of  Andronicus  dis- 
closed the  nakedness  of  the  empire.  His  golden  bull  had 
invited  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse  and  a  thousand  foot 
soldiers ;  yet  the  crowds  of  volunteers,  who  migrated  to  the 
East,  bad  been  enlisted  and  fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty. 
While  his  bravest  allies  were  content  with  three  byssants  or 
pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an  ounce,  or  even  two 
ounces,  of  gold  were  assigned  to  the  Catalans,  whose  anit^ 
pension  would  thus  amount  to  near  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling:  one  of  their  chiefs  had  modestly  rated  at  three 
hundred  tliousand  crowns  the  value  of  his^^^re  n>erits  ;  and 
above  a  million  had  been  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  costly  mercenaries.  A  cruel  tax  had 
been  imposed  on  the  corn  of  the  husbandman  :  one  third  was 
retrenched  firom  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers ;  and  the 
standard  of  the  coin  was  so  shamefully  debased,  that  of  the 
four-and-twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure  gold.  ^  At  the 
summons  of  th^  emperor,  Roger  evacuated  a  prpv^^ee  which 
no  longer  supplied  the  materials  of  rapine  ;  *  but  he  refused 
H>  disperse  his  troops ;  and  while  his  style  was  respectful,  his 
conduct  was  independent  and  hostile.  He  protested,  that  if 
the  emperor  should  march  against  him,  he  would  advance 
forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  before  him ;  but  in  rising  froin 
this  prostrate  attitude  Roger  had  a  life  and  sword  at  this  ser- 
vice of  his  friends.  The  great  duke  of  Romania  <conde- 
scended  to  accept  the  title  and  onfexnentB  otGft^^ ;  b»t  bis 

*•  I  have  collected  these  pecuniary  circumstances  from  Pachymer, 
(1.  xL  «»  21, 1.  xii.  c.  4,  5,  8,  14,  19,)  who  describes  the  pi?ogro»*ive 
degradation  of  the  gold  coin.  Even  in  the  pro^eroiyi  times  pi  jJohn 
Bucas  Vataces,  the  byzants  were  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  the 
pure  and  the  baser  metal.  The  poverty  of  Michael  Paiseologus  com- 
pelled him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  with  nine  parts,  or  carats,  of  gold, 
and  fifteen  of  copper  alloy.  After  his  death,  the  standard  rose  to  ton 
carats,  till  in  the  public  distress  it  was  reduced  to  the  moiety.  The 
prince  was  relieved  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commerce  were 
forever  blasted.  In  France,  the  gold  coin  is  of  twenty-two  carats, 
(one  twelfth  alloy,)  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is  stUl 
higher. 

*  Boger  de  Flor,  according  to  Ramon  de  Montaner,  was  recalled  froio 
Natolia,  on  account  of  the  war  which  had  arisen  on  the  death  of  Ajsaa, 
king  of  Bulgaria.  Andronicus  claimed  the  kingdom  for  his  nephews,  the 
sons  of  Asan  by  his  sister.  Roger  de  Flor  turned  the  tide  of  success  in 
favor  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  rocide  peace.  — M. 
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lejoeted  the  new  prc^osal  of  the  govemment  of  Asia  wkh  a 
sub^dy  of  corn  and  money  *  on  condition  taat  he  should 
reduce  his  troops  to  the  harmless  number  of  three  thousand 
men.  Assassination  is  the  last  resource  of  cowards.  The 
CsBsar  was  tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence  of  Adrianople  ; 
in  the  apartment,  and  before  the  eyes,  of  the  empress  he  was 
stabbed  by  the  Alani  guards ;  and  though  the  deed  was  im- 
puted to  their  private  revenge,t  his  countrymen,  who  dwelt 
at  Constantinople  in  the  security  of  peace,  were  involved  in 
the  same  proscription  by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of 
their  loade*  intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hoisted 
the  sails  of  fli^t,  and  were  soon  scattered  round  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  a  veteran  band  of  fif^eea  hun- 
dred Catalans,  or  French,  stood  firm  in  the  stroqg  fortress  of 
Gallipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed  the  banners  of  Arm* 
gon,  and  ofifered  to  revenge  and  justify  their  chief,  by  an 
equal  combat  of  ten  or  a  hundred  warriors.  Insteaid  of 
accepting  this  bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son 
and  colleague  of  Andr<Hiicus,  resolved  to  oppress  them  with 
the  wei^t  of  multitudes :  every  nerve  was  strained  to  form 
an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot ; 
and  the  Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
and.  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by  sea  and  land,  these  mighty 
forces  were  encountered  and  overthrown  by  the  despair  and 
discipline  of  the  Catalans:  the  young  emperor  fled  to  the 
palace ;  and  an  insufiicient  guard  of  light-horse  was  left  for 
the  protection  of  the  open  country.  Victory  renewed  the 
hopes  and  numbers  of  the  adventurers:  every  nation  was 
blended  under  the  name  and  standard  of  the  great  company ; 
and  three  thousand  Turkish  proselytes  deserted  from  the 
Imperial  service  to  join  this  military  association.  In  the  pos- 
session of  Gallipoli^  the  Catalans  intercepted  the  trade  of 

«  Androniciis  mdd  the  Ofttalaiis  in  the  debased  money,  much  to  their 
i&cUgnstion.  —  M. 

t  Aceording  to  Ramon  de  Montaner,  he  wat  mncdered  by  order  of  Kyr 
{icvfioi)  Michael,  son  of  the  emperor,    p.  170.  —  M. 

X  Ramon  de  Montaner  descnbes  his  sojourn  at  Gallipoli :  Nous  ^tions 
■i  riches,  que  nous  ne  semions,  ni  ne  laboudons,  ni  nc  faisions  enver  des 
▼ins,  ni  ne  cultivions  les  vignes :  et  eepondant  tous  les  ans  nous  recmeil- 
lions  tout  ce  qu'il  nous  fallait,  en  Tin,  firoment  ot  avoine.  p.  193.  This 
lasted  for  five  merry  years.  Ramon  de  Montaner  is  high  authority,  for  ht 
vas  "  chancelier  et  maitre  rational -de  Tarmee,"  (commissary  of  rtUionM^^ 
He  was  left  governor ;  all  the  scribes  of  the  army  remained  with  him,  an4 

Sith  their  aid  he  kept  the  books  in  which  were  registered  the  number  of 
r-iTse  and  foot  employed  on  each  expedition.    4-coording  to  this  book  ^l^ 
p'  «nder  was  shared,  of  which  he  h^rl  a  fif|^  fqy  ))is  trouble,    p.  197.  -r-M. 
VOL.  VI.  15 
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CoDBtantiiiople  and  the  Black  Sea,  while  they  spread  ^it 
devastations  on  either  side  of  the  Hellespont  over  the  confinefl 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  To  prevent  their  approach,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Greeks  themselves  :  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  retired  into 
the  city  ;  and  myriads  of  sheep  and  oxen,  for  which  neither 
fkace  nor  food  could  be  procured,  were  un profitably  slaugh- 
tered on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the  emperor  Andronicus 
sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he  was  mflexibly  repulsed,  till 
the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  discord  of  the  chiefs,  com- 
pelled the  Catalans  to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital.  AAer  their  separation 
from  the  Turks,  the  remains  of  the  great  company  pursuea 
their  march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  to  seek  a  new 
establishment  in  the  heart  of  Grcece.^^ 

After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece  was  awakened  to  new 
misfortunes  by  Uie  arms  of  the  Latins.  In  the  two  hundred 
and  Miy  years  between  the  first  and  the  last  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  venerable  land  was  disputed  by  a  multitude 
of  petty  tyrants ;  without  the  comforts  of  freedom  and  genius, 
ber  ancient  cities  were  again  plunged  id  foreign  and  intestine 
war ;  and,  if  servitude  be  preferable  to  anarchy,  they  might 
repose  with  joy  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  obscure  and  various  dynasties,  that  rose  and  fell  on  the 

^  The  Catalan  war  is  most  copioudy  related  by  Pachyxncr,  in  the 
xith,  idith,  and  xiiith  books,  till  he  breaks  off  in  the  year  1308. 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  (L  viL  3 — 6)  is  more  concise  and  complete. 
Ducange,  who  a&pts  tnese  adventurers  as  Freach^  has  hunted  their 
footsteps  with  his  \isual  diligence,  (Hist,  do  C.  P.  L  vL  c.  22 — 46.)  He 
quotes  an  Arragonese  history,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and 
which  the  Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  style  and  composition,  (Ex- 

Ssdicion  de  los  Catalanes  y  Arragoneses  contra  Turoes  y  Gritgos : 
arcelona,  1623,  in  quarto :  Madrid,  1777,  in  octavo.)  Don  Pran* 
Cisco  de  Moncada,  Conde  de  Ossona,  may  imitate  Cesar  or  Sallust ; 
he  may  transcribe  the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries :  but  he  never 
quotes  his  authorities,  and  I  cannot  discern  any  national  reoKurds  of 
tiie  exploits  of  his  countrymen.* 


♦  Ramon  de  Montaner,  one  of  the  Catalans,  who  accompanied  Roger  de 
9lor,  and  who  was  goyenior  of  Gallipoli,  has  written,  in  Spanish,  the  his- 
tory of  this  band  of  advenfurers,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  from  which 
tte'8epa|rat«d  when  it  left  tie  Thraojan  Chersonese  to  penetrate  into  Mace- 
ocmia  and  Greece.  —  G, 

"  The  autobiography  of  Ramon  de  Montaner  has  been  published  in  French 
^  M.  Bucjion;  in  the  great  collection  of  M^ofres  fel^tifs  h  I'Histoire  de 
pranea.    I  qiio^e  this  edition. — M. 
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eontinent  or  in  the  isles;  but  our  silence  on  die^fate  of  At» 
ENS  5*  would  argue  a  strange  ingratitude  to  the  first  and  purest 
6chool  of  liberal  science  and  amusement  In  the  partition  of 
the  empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes  was  as* 
signed  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  noble  warrior  of  Burgundy,^ 
with  the  title  of  great  duke,^  which  the  Latms  understood  in 
their  own  sense,  and  the  Greeks  more  foolishly  derived  from 
the  age  of  Constantino.^^  Otho  followed  the  standard  of  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat :  the  ample  state  which  he  acquired  by 
a  miracle  of  conduct  or  fortune,^  was  peaceably  inherited  by 
bis  son  and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though  not  the  na* 
tton,  was  changed,  by  the  marrisige  of  an  heiress  into  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brienne.  The  son  of  that  maiw 
riage,  Walter  de  Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Athens ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he 
invested  with  fiefs,  reduced  above  thirty  castles  of  the  vassul 
or  neighboring  lords.  But  when  he  was  infoitned  of  the  ap* 
proach  and  ambition  of  the  great  company,  he  collected  a 
force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six  thousand  four  hundred 
horse,  and  eight  thousand  foot,  and  boldly  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Cephisus  in  Bceotia.  The  Catalans 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  four  thousand  foot ;  but  the  deficiency  of  numbers  was 

''  See  the  laborious  history  of  Ducaage,  wluMe  accurate  table  of  the 
French  dynaatiea  recapitulates  the  thiity-five  paetagea,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  dukes  of  Athens. 

••  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Villehardouin  with  honor,  (No.  151, 
235 ;)  and  under  the  first  passage,  Ducange  observes  all  that  can  be 
known  of  his  p«eMni  and  family. 

"  From  these  Latin  princes  oi  the  zivth  eentory,  Boeeaoe,  Ohanoeri 
and  Shakspeaife^  have  borrowed  their  Theseus  duke  of  Athens.  Aa 
ignorant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most  dis- 
tant Umes. 

^  The  same  Conatmitine  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  moff^ 
nuB  dapifer  of  the  empire,  to  Thebes  the  primieeriua ;  and  these  absurd 
fables  are  properly  lashed  by  Ducange,  (ad  Nicephor.  Greg.  1.  vii.  c. 
6.)  By  the  Latins,  the  lord  of  Thebes  was  styled,  by  corruption,  the 
Megas  Kurios,  or  Grand  Sire  ! 

**  Quodam  miraculo,  says  Alberic.  He  was  probably  received  by 
Michael  Choniates,  the  archbishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against 
the  tyrant  Leo  Sgurus,  TNicetas  urha  capta,  p.  805,  ed.  Bek.)  Michael 
was  the  brother  of  the  historian  Nicetas ;  and  his  encomium  of  Athens 
is  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  (Fabric.  BiUiot.  Gr»e. 

tom.  VI.  p.  405.)* 

—————— —.^--  ^ 

*  Nicetas  says  expressly  that  Mioha^  snnendered  the  Acropolis  to  the 
marquis. —M. 
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eompeBsated  by  stratagem  and  order.  They  formed  round 
their  camp  an  artificial  inundation ;  the  duke  and  liis  knights 
advanced  without  fear  or  precaution  on  the  verdant  meadow ; 
their  horses  plunged  into  the  bog ;  and  he  was  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  His  family 
and  nation  were  expelled ;  and  his  son  Walter  de  Brienne, 
tiie  tiurtar  duke  of  AthenS)  the  tvrant  of  Fk>rence,  and  the 
constable  of  Fmnce,  lost  hie  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers. 
Attica  aod  B<»otia  Were  the  rewards  of  the  victorious  Cata« 
lans ;  they  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of  the  slain ; 
and  during  fburteen  years,  the  great  company  was  the  terror 
of  the  Grecian  states.  Tli^ir  factions  drove  them  to  acknowl* 
edge  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Arragon ;  and  during 
the  remakMler  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a  govern- 
nent  or  an  appanage,  was  succesmvely  bestowed. by  tli^  kings 
of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and  Catalans,  the  thtrd  dynasty 
was  that  of  the  Aceaioli,  a  family,  plebeian  at  Flor^ttce, 
potest  at  Naples,  and  sovereign  in  Greece^  Athens,  which 
tey  embellished  with  new  buildings,  became  the  capital  of  a 
slate,  that  esttended  over  Thebes^  Argds,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and 
a  part  of  Thessaly ;  And  their  reign  Was  finally  determined 
by  Mahomet  the  Second,  who  strangled  the  last  duke,  and 
educated  his  sons  in  the  discipline  and  religion  of  the  seraglio. 
Athens,^  though  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  still  contains  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhalntants ;  of 
these,  three  fourths  are  Gieeks  in  religion  and  language ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  compose  the  remainder,  have  relaxed,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat  of  the  pride  and  gmv« 
ity  of  their  national  character.  The  olive*troe,  the  gift  of 
Minerva,  flourishes  m  Attksa ;  nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount 
Hymettus  k>st  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavor :  5^*  but  the  lan- 
guid trade  is  monopolized  by  strangers,  and  the  agriculture 
of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned  to  the  vagvaat  Walaehians. 

*•  The  modem  account  of  AtheiM,  and  the 
from  Spon,  (Voyage  en  Grece,  torn.  iL  p.  ' 
(Travels  into  Greece,  p.  337—414,)  Stuart, 
passim.)  and  Chandler,  (Travels  into  Greece, 
of  these  trayellcrs  visited  Greece  in  the  yei 
and  ninety  years  had  not  produced  much  di 
scene. 

*'  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  beea 
ftU  the:  world  had  been  propagated  from  Mount  H3rmettus.  They 
*4iught,  that  health  might  be  preserved,  and  life  prolonged,  by  the 
csiLterjial  um  of  oil,  and  th%  kiStniid  tm  of  honey,  (WofoniM,  L  «v.  e. 
7.  p  1089—1094.  edit.  Nielfts.) 
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The  Athenians  are  still  distinguished  by  the  subtlety  and 
acuteness  of  their  understandings  ;  but  these  qualities,  unless 
ennobled  by  freedom,  and  enlightened  by  study,  will  degen* 
erate  into  a  low  and  selfish  cunning :  and  it  is  a  proverbial 
saying  of  the  coimtry,  "  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  the 
Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  good  Lord 
deliver  us !  "  This  artful  people  has  elmled  the  tymimy  of 
&e  Turkish  bAriiawSt  by  an  expedient  which  alleviatM  their 
servUttde  and  aggravates  tiieir  ahame.  About  the  Middle  of 
the  last  eentury,  the  Atiieniana  chose  for  their  prateetor  the 
.  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  b^k  eunuch  c^  the  seragiie.  This 
iBthiopian  slave,  who  possesses  the  suHui^  ear,  eoadeseends 
to  accept  the  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns :  his  lieutenant, 
the  Waywode,  whcMn  he  annually  confirms,  may  reserve  for 
his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand  more ;  aiid  mioik  is  the  poU 
ley  of  the  citizens,  that  they  seldom  fiul  to  remove  aad  pun- 
ish  an  oppreswve  governor.  Their  piivale  difi^enees  are 
decided  1^  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest  pirates  of  Ihe 
Greek  chureht  since  he  posseases  a  revMuie  of  eae  tiMosand 
pounds  steriing ;  and  by  a  tribimai  of  the  e^;fat  gemM  or 
elders,  choam  m  the  eight  quarters  <^  die  citjr ;  the  oolie 
families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree  above  tarae  hundred 
yeiurs;  but  ^ir  principal  membem  are  distingoithed  by  a 
mve  demeanor,  a  for  cap,  and  the  k>lfy8ppeliatioD<^arifftofi« 
By  somev  wbn  delist  in  the  eoi^mst,  the  modem  language 
of  AditMis  is  represented  as  the  mostcnpfoptaadhaibciNKis^ 
the  seventy  dialects  of  the  vulntr  Greek :  ^  this  pielum  is 
too  darkly  Qelc»ed :  but  it  would  not  be  ew^,  In  the  comitry 
of  Plato  and  Sem^benea,  to  find  a  read^  or  a  eopy  of  the^ 
W(»ksu  The  Athenians  w^Sk  wkh  nipine  indiiMMPenee  amoag 
the  i^QriQUS  ruins  d*  antiquity ;  and  audi  is  the  debasement 
of  their  chameter,  that  th^  are  iocapahle  of  admiriag  Ihe 
genius  xA  their  prnleceasmra.^ 

I     ■!    I  ■    II  I  II     I   I I ■  I  '  ■  ■    >    ■         1    ■ 

*•  Baeaage,  Olossar.  Orno.  Fneftt  p.  S,  who  quotes  ibr  his  author 
Theodosius  Zygomalas,  a  modem  grammiudiin.  Yet  Spoiii  (toau  ii.  p. 
IW)  and  Wheeler,  (p.  355,)  no  incompetent  judgejf,  entertwn  a  mow 
ikvorable  opinion  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

••  Yet  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Athens, 
which  they  still  call  Athini.  From  the  tU  Tiv  *AHvn^:»  we  havo 
formed  our  own  barbarism  of  Setines.^ 


*  Oibboa  did  not  IsMsee  a  Bavarian  priac*  on  tiie  throne  of  Greece, 
with  Athens  as  hia  capital. —M. 
15* 
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OTTIL  WAmS,  AMD  KUIN  OF  TH£  GREEK  EMPIRE.  —  RBiaiTS  OF 
AinmOMIOUt,  THE  ELDER  AND  TOmfOER,  AND  JOHN  PALJE- 
ObOOVE.  —  RBOENCTi  RBYOLT,  REION,  AND  ABIHCATION  OF 
JONN  CANTAO0ZSNE.  —  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GENOESE  COL- 
ONY AT  FERA  OR  GALATA. THEI^t  WARS  WITH  THE  ^IPIRE 

AND  OITT  OF  CON8TANTINOFLB. 

The  km  ragn  of  Androiucus  ^  the  elder  is  chiefly  mem- 
omble  by  toe  disjputes  of  the  Greek  church,  the  invasion  of 
the  Oataians,  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  power.  He  is  cel- 
ebrated as  the  most  learned  and  yirtuous  prince  of  the  age  ; 
hot  such  Ttrtiie,  and  such  learning,  contributed  neither  to  the 
perfeedon  of  the  individual,  nor  to  the  happiness  of  society. 
A  slave  of  the  most  abject  superstition,  he  was  surrounded  on 
•U  sides  by  vbible  and  invisible  enemies ;  nor  were  the  flames 
of  bell  less  cbreadful  to  his  fancy,  than  those  of  a  Catalan  or 
Tuiki^  war.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Paleeologi,  the  chcnce 
of  the  patriarch  was  the  most  important  business  of  the  state ; 
the  beads  of  the  Greek  church  were  ambitious  and  fanatic 
noaks ;  and  their  vices  or  virtues,  their  learning  or  ignorance, 
weie  equally  mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  intern- 
peiato  diaeipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius  ^  excited  the  hatred 
of  the  c]ergy  and  people  :  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that  the 
siBB«r  should  swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance ; 
and  the  foolish  tale  was  propagated  of  hb  punishing  a  sacri- 
legious ass  that  had  tasted  t&  lettuce  of  a  convent  garden. 
Driven  from  the  throne  by  the  universal  clamor,  Athanasius 
composed  before  his  retreat  two  papers  of  a  very  opposite 


'  Adronicns  himself  will  justify  our  freedom  in  the  invective, 
(Nicephoms  Ghrefforas,  L  i.  c.  L,)  which  he  pronounced  against  his- 
toric falsehood.  It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  uiged 
against  calumny  than  against  adulation. 

•  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  see  Pachymer,  (1.  ix.  c  24,) 
who  relates  the  general  history  of  Athanasius,  (1.  viii.  c.  13 — 16,  20, 
24, 1.  X.  c.  27—29,  31—36, 1.  xi.  c.  1—3,  6,  6, 1.  xiii.  c.  8,  10,  23,  36,) 
•nd  is  followed  by  Nioephorus  Gresoras,  (L  vi.  c  ^  7,  L  vii.  c.  1,  9^) 
whe  includes  the  second  retreat  of  uiis  second  ChrytostooBU 
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cast.  His  public  testament  was  in  the  tone  of  charity  and 
resignation ;  the  private  codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas 
against  the  authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded  forever 
from  the  communion  of  the  holy  trinity,  the  angels,  and  the 
saints.  This  last  paper  he  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which 
was  placed,  by  his  order,  pn  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope  of  discovery  and 
revenge.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  some  youths,  climbing 
by  a  ladder  in  search  of  pigeons'  nests,  detected  the  fatal 
secret ;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched  and  bound 
by  the  excommunication,  he  trembled  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss  which  had  been  so  treacherously  dug  under  his  feet 
A  synod  of  bishops  was  instantly  convened  to  debate  this 
important  question :  the  rashness  of  these  clandestine  anathe- 
mas was  generally  condemned ;  but  as  the  knot  could  be 
untied  only  by  the  same  hand,  as  that  hand  was  now  deprived 
of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous  decree  was 
irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power.  Some  faint  testimonies  of 
repentance  and  pardon  were  extorted  from  the  author  of  tlw 
mischief;  but  the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  still  wound- 
ed) and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ardor  than  Athanasius  himself, 
the  restoration  of  a  patriarch,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be 
healed.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  monk  rudely  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  royal  bed-chamber,  announcing  a  revelation  of 
plague  and  famine,  of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  An- 
dronicus started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a  slight  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  emperor  on  foot  led  the  bishops  and  monks  to  the  cell 
of  Athanasius  ;  and,  after  a  proper  resistance,  the  saint,  from 
whom  this  message  had  been  sent,  consented  to  absolve  the 
prince,  and  govern  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed 
by  disgrace,  and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd  was 
again  odious  to  the  flock,  and  his  enemies  contrived  a  singu- 
lar, and,  as  it  proved,  a  successful,  mode  of  revenge.  In  the 
night,  they  stole  away  the  foot-stool  or  foot-cloth  of  his  throne, 
which  they  secretly  replaced  with  the  decoration  of  a  satirical 
picture.  The  emperor  was  painted  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
and  Athanasius  leading  the  tractable  beast  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 
Xhe  authors  of  the  libel  were  detected  and  punished ;  but  as 
their  lives  had  been  spared,  the  Christian  priest  in  sullen  in- 
dignation retired  to  his  cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  Andronicus, 
which  had  been  opened  for  a  moment,  were  ogain  closed  by 
his  succe88<^. 
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If  tbts  trBoaac^xNi  be  oae  of  the  most  curious  loid  koportaat 
of  a  reigo  of  fifty  years,  I  cannot  at  least  accuse  tlie  bvcTity 
of  my  materiab,  since  I  reduce  into  some  few  pa||es  the 
enormous  folios  of  Pachymer,^  Cantocustene,^  and  Nicepho- 
ms  Gregorss,^  who  have  composed  the  prolix  and  languid 
story  of  the  times«  The  name  and  situation  of  the  emperor 
John  Cantacuzene  might  inspire  the  most  Uvely  curiosity. 
His  memorials,  of  forty  years  extend  from  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Andronicus  to  his  own  abdication  of  the  empire ; 
mnd  it  is  observed,  that,  like  Moses  and  Csesar,  he  was  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  But  in  this 
eloquent  work  we  should  vainly  seek  the  sincerity  of  a  hero 
<ir  a  penitent  Retired  in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  world,  be  presents  not  a  confession,  but  an  apd- 
oigy,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman.  Instead  of  un- 
folding the  true  counsels  and  characters  of  men,  he  displays 
the  smooth  and  specious  surface  of  events,  highly  varnished 
with  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  friends.  Their  motives 
are  always  pure ;  their  ends  always  legitimate :  they  conspire 
and  rebel  without  any  views  of  interest ;  and  the  violence 
which  tl^y  inflict  or  suffer  is  celebrated  as  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 

After  the  exan^le  of  the  first  of  the  Palseologi,  the  eld^ 
Andronicus  associated  his  son  Michael  to  the  honors  of  the 
purple  ;  and  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  his  premature  death, 
that  prince  was  acknowledged,  above  twenty*five  years,  as  the 
second  emperor  of  the  Greeks.^    At  the  head  of  an  army, 

'  Pachymer,  in  seven  books»  S77  foKo  pages,  describes  I3ie  first 
twcnty-ox  years  ei  Andronicus  the  Elder ;  and.  marks  the  date  of  his 
c(»npoaition  by  th«  onzrent  news  or  lie  c^  t^  day,  (A*  D.  1308.) 
Either  death  or  disgust  prevented  him  from  Teauming  the  pen. 

*  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachy- 
mer, Cantacuzenus  takes  up  the  pen ;  and  his  first  book  (c.  1 — 59,  p. 
S — 150)  r^tes  the  eivil  war,  and  the  eight  last  yean  oi  the  elder 
Andronicus.  Th«  iai^ons  oompaxiaon  with  Moaes  and  Ctifm  ts 
fancied  by  his  French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

*  Nicephorus  Gregoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and 
reign  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  (L  vi.  c.  1,  p.  96 — 291.)  This  is  the 
part  of  which  Cantacuzene  complains  as  a  fuse  and  malicious  repre- 
•anftation  of  his  condaet.  « 

^  He  was  crowned  May  21st,  1295,  and  died  October  12th,  I320» 
(Bucange,  Fam.  Byz.  p.  239.)  His  broker  Theodore,  by  a  second 
marriage,  inherited  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  apostatized  to  the 
religion  and  mami^rs  of  the  Latins,  (on  xal  yrw^jj  xai  nitrrtt  xal  axil' 
|c<rrr,  xai  yvtlwf  itovqc^   ttai  naaiv  fdtOtr  JarCrog  ^r  ^tf^at^r^ff*     Nie. 
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he  excited  neither  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  jealouy 
of  the  court ;  his  modesty  apd  patience  were  never  tempted 
to  compute  the  years  of  his  father ;  nor  was  that  father  com- 
pelled to  repent  of  his  liberality  either  by  the  virtues  or  vices 
of  his  son.  The  son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicusfrom 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  early  favor  he  was  introduced  by 
that  nominal  resemblance.  The  blossoms  of  wit  and  beauty 
increased  the  fondness  of  the  elder  Andronicus ;  and,  with 
the  common  vanity  of  age,  he  expected  to  realize  in  the 
second,  the  hope  which  had  been  disappointed  in  the  first, 
generation.  The  boy  was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir 
and  a  favorite  ;  and  in  the  oaths  and  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  august  triad  was  formed  by  the  names  of  the  father, 
the  son,  and  the  grandson.  But  the  younger  Andronicus  was 
speedily  corrupted  by  his  infant  greatness,  while  he  beheld 
with  puerile  impatience  the  double  obstacle  that  hung,  and 
might  long  hang,  over  his  rising  ambition.  It  was  not  to  ac- 
quure  fame,  or  to  diffuse  happiness,  that  he  so  eagerly  aspired : 
wealth  and  impunity  were  in  his  eyes  the  most  precious  attri- 
butes of  a  monarch ;  and  his  first  indiscreet  demand  was  the 
sovereignty  of  some  rich  and  fertile  island,  where  he  might 
lead  a  life  of  independence  and  pleasure.  The  emperor  waa 
offended  by  the  loud  and  frequent  intemperance  which  dis- 
turbed his  capital ;  the  sums  which  his  parsimony  denied 
were  supplied  by  the  Grenoese  usurers  of  Pera ;  and  the  op- 
pressive debt,  which  consolidated  the  interest  of  a  faction, 
could  be  discharged  only  by  a  revolution.  A  beautiful  fe- 
male, a  matron  in  rank,  a  prostitute  in  manners,  had  instructed 
the  younger  Andronicus  in  the  rudiments  of  love  ;  but  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a  rival ;  and  a  stmiiger 
passing  through  the  street  was  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  his 
guards,  who  were  placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stran- 
ger was  his  brother.  Prince  Manuel,  who  languished  and  died 
of  his  wound ;  and  the  emperor  Michael,  their  cogimon  father, 
whoae  health  was  in  a  declining  state,  exfured  on  the  eighth 
day,  lamenting  the  loss  of  both  his  children."''  However 
guiltless  in  his  intention,  the  younger  Andronicus  might  im- 

Greg.  L  ix.  c.  1,)  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was 
extinguished  A.  D.  1533,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byz.  p.  249 — 253.) 

^  We  are  indebted  to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (L  viii.  c.  1)  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  tragic  adventure ;  while  CantaciAsene  mat%  dis- 
oreetly  conceals  the  vices  of  Andronicus  the  Younger,  of  w^eh  be 
was  the  witness,  and  perhaps  the  associate,  (1.  i.  c.^  1,  ftc.) 
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pute  a  bro^er^s  and  a  father^s  death  to  the  (Mmsequence  of 
'  his  own  vices ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  (^  thinking  and  feeling 
men,  when  they  perceived,  instead  of  sorrow  and  vepeatance, 
his  ill-dissembled  joy  on  the  removal  of  two  odious  competi- 
tors. By  these  melancholy  events,  and  the  increase  of  his 
disorders,  the  mind  of  the  elder  emperor  was  gradually  alien- 
ated ;  and,  aAer  many  fruitless  reproofs,  he  transferred  on 
another  grandson  ®  his  hopes  and  affection.  The  change  was 
announced  by  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  the  person  whom  he  should  appoint  iot  his 
successor ;  and  the  acknowledged  heir,  after  a  repetition  c^ 
insults  and  complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity  of  a  pub- 
lic trial  Before  Oie  sentence,  which  would  probably  have 
condemned  him  to  a  dungeon  or  a  cell,  the  emperor  was  in- 
formed that  the  palace  courts  were  filled  with  the  armed  fol- 
lowers of  his  grandson;  the  judgment  was  soAened  to  a 
treaty  of  reconcilia&m ;  and  the  triumphant  escape  of  the 
prince  encouraged  the  ardor  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clei^,  and  the  sedate,  adhered  to  the 
person,  or  at  least  to  the  goverpment,  of  the  old  emperor ;  siod 
It  was  only  in  the  provinces,  by  flight,  and  revdt,  and  fcHPeign 
succor,  that  the  malecontents  could  hope  to  vindicate  their 
cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise  was 
the  ^reat  domestic  John  Cantacuzene :  the  sally  from  Con- 
stantinople is  the  first  date  of  hie  actions  uid  memorials ;  and 
if  his. own  pen  be  most  descriptive  of  his  patriotisni,  an 
unfriendly  historian  has  not  refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  young 
emperor.*  That  prince  esci^ped  from  the  capital  under  the 
pretence  of  hunting ;  erected  his  standard  at  Adrianople ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  assembled  fifty  the^9and  horsQ  and  foot, 
whcHn  neither  honor  nor  duty  could  hav^  armed  i^in^  the 
Barbarians.    Such  a  foice  might  have  saved  ex  commanded 

*  HkdeBtin^hairwMliichailCslbMrH8,thsbwitoid^  Ccmtaa- 
tine  has  ^eoon^  soa.  In  tshw  -pto^t  ef  eosf^diiig  his  gmadepA  An* 
dronioun*  Nicc^homs  Gregoras  (C  vlii.  c.  3)  i^ees  with  Oantacuzenet 
(L  i.  c.  1,  2.) 

*  The  conduct  of  Cantacuzene,  by  his  own  8haiidn|L  was  inexplicable. 
He  was  unwillinjyr  to  dethrone  the  old  emperor,  and  c&suaded  the  imme- 
diate march  on  Oonstantinople.  The  young  Andronicns,  he  sajs,  entered 
into  his  views,  and  wrote  to  warn  the  emperor  of  hk  danger  when  th« 
Buurdi  was  detmnioed.  tlantacutenns,  in  V«v.  Bys.  Hist.  CoUeot.  voL  i 
p.l04,&c.-M, 
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JUle  «fiipife ;  %iit  their  eounmls  n^ie  diseofdmt^llieir  i 
were  slow  and  doubtful,  and  their  progrew  was  cheeked  b]| 
tntrigne  and  iiegotiatioB.  The  qintrrol  of  the  two  Andio* 
Biei  was  protracted,  aad  suspendad,  and  renewed,  dormg  a 
rmnous  period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty,  the  relics 
of  the  Greek  empire  were  <tivided :  Constantinopla,  lliessa- 
lonica,  and  the  islands,  were  left  Is  the  elder,  while  the 
younger  acquired  die  soyereignty  of  ^  grealsst  part  of 
Thrace,  &em  Philippi  to  the  Byzantine  liink.  By  the  second 
^feo^^  he  s^pulated  the  {)ayment  of  his  troops,  his  imnwdiate 
corem^on,  and  an  adequate  share  of  the  power  and  rev^MMie 
of  the  state.  The  thira  civil  war  was  terminated  by  the  sup- 
pr»e  of  Censtantkiepte,  the  final  retrsat  of  the  old  amperor, 
and  ^  sole  reign  of  his  victorious  grandson.  The  reasons 
ef  this  driay  may  be  Arand  in  the  characters  of  the  men  aad 
ef  the  times.  When  the  heir  of  the  anonarefay  fint  pleaded 
his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he  was  heard  with  pity  and 
applause :  and  his  adherents  repeated  on  all  sides  the  incoD- 
sistent  pfremiw,  ^t  he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldien 
and  alleviate  ^  burdens  of  the  people.  The  grievances  of 
forty  years  were  mingled  in  bis  revolt;  and  the  rising 
generation  was  fktigued  by  the  endless  prospect  of  a  reign, 
whose  favoikss  aad  maxims  were  of  other  timies.  The  yiMth 
-ef  Andronieas  had  been  without  spirit,  his  age  was  without 
revesence:  his  taxes  produced  an  annual  reveaue  oi  £^f9 
liundred  thousand  pounds ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  €%iiptottdom  was  incapable  of  mainiainiag  three  thousand 
hefse  and  twenty  galleys,  to  resist  the  destructive  progress  of 
the  Tuiks.*  *«  H<m  difier^it,^*  said  the  yoiniger  Andronicua, 
'<  is  my  silua^ott  from  that  of  the  son  of  Bulip !  Alexander 
might  cemp^in,  that  his  fotfae*  would  leave  Imn  nothing  to 
conquer :  alas  t  my  grandsire  will  leave  me  nothing  to  kse.^ 
But  Iha  Greeks  were  soon  admonished,  that  die  publsc  di»> 
orders  eeuld  not  be  healed  l^  a  civil  war;  and  that  their 
young  fevprile  was  not  destined  to  be  the  aavior  of  a  fallinjg 
em^.  Cte  the  fin^  repulse,  his  party  was  iMroken  by  his 
own  lavity,  their  intestuie  discord,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 


•  ^ee  Nic^[)horus  Gregoras,  1.  vixL  c.  6.  Th«  younger  Mdronicus 
complained,  that  in  four  years  and  four  months  a  snm  of  350,000 
bvsants  of  gold  was  due  to  him  P>r  the  expenses  of  Ms  household, 
(Caa^cuzen.  1. 1.  c.  48.)  Yet  he  would  have  remitted  the  debt,  if  hs 
nii|^  ha:v«  bean  attawMl  t»  sqvetis  file  imera  of  the  csTwms. 
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€odrt,wl»d^  tenifkltd  etch  mateeonlmit  1ote«rt«r 
betray  the  cmuee  of  rebdlkm.  Andromcus  the  younger  was 
%Bmdmd  with  remorse,  or  fiitigiied  with  husiiiess,  or  deceived 
by  negotiation :  pleasure  rather  than  power  was  his  aim ;  and 
the  license  of  maintaining  a  thousand  hounds,  a  thousand 
hawks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen,  was  sufficient  to  sully  his 
^une  and  disarm  his  ambition. 

Let  us  now  surrey  the  catastix^he  of  this  busy  plot,  and 
the  inal  situation  of  the  principal  actors.^^  The  age  of 
Andronicus  was  coiwumed  m  civil  discord  ;  and,  amidst  the 
•vents  of  war  and  treaty,  his  power  and  reputaUon  ccmtbually 
decayed,  tiU  the  fatal  night  in  which  the  gates  of  the  ci^ 
jwd  pakce  were  opened  without  re«stance  to  his  grandson. 
His  principal  commander  scorned  the  repeated  warnings  of 
danger;  aiki  retiring  to  rest  in  the  vain  security  of  ignorance, 
tthandooed  the  feeble  m<Hiarch,  with  some  priests  aSod  pages, 
to  the  terrors  of  a  sleepless  night  These  terrors  were  quiddy 
realized  by  the  hostile  shouts,  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and 
victory  of  Andronicus  the  younger ;  and  the  aged  emperor, 
foiling  prostrate  before  an  miage  of  the  Virgin,  despatched  a 
suppliant  message  to  resign  the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his  life 
9i  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  answer  of  his  grandson 
was  decent  and  pious ;  at  the  prayer  of  his  friends,  the  younger 
Andronicus  assumed  the  sde  administration ;  but  the  elder 
still  enjoyed  the  name  and  preeminence  of  the  first  emperor, 
the  use  of  the  great  palace,  and  a  pension  of  twenty*foiur 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  one  half  of  which  was  assigned  on 
Hie  royal  treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Constanti- 
Bople.  But  his  impotence  was  soon  exposed  to  contempt  and 
oblivion ;  the  vast  silence  of  the  palace  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  cattle  aiHl  poultry  of  the  neighborhood,*  which  roved  with 
impunity  through  the  solitary  courts ;  and  a  reduced  allowance 
of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ^^  was  all  that  he  could  ask,  and 

*®  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  is  remark- 
ably exact.  It  is  proyed  that  Cantacuzene  has  mistidLen  the  dates  of 
tiis  own  a^imis,  or  rathea:  that  his  text  has  been  corrupted  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 

"  I  have  endeaTored  to  reconcile  the  24,000  pieces  of  Cantacuzene 
(!.  iL  c.  1)  with  the  10,000  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  ix.  c.  2 ;)  the 
one  of  whom  wished  to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify,  the  hardships  of 
the  old  emperor. 

*-  And  ti\«  washAwoman,  aeeordiiis  to  Kie.  Gssgoras,  p*  48U  «*  M. 
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xa&re  than  he  could  hope.  His  calamities  were  imbittered  hy 
the  gradual  extinction  of  sight ;  his  confinement  was  rendered 
each  day  more  rigorous ;  and  during  the  absence  and  skkness 
of  his  grandson^  his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of  instant 
death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the  purple  for  the  monastic 
habit  and  profession.  The  mfxok  Antony  had  renounced  the 
pomp  of  the  worid :  yet  he  had  occasion  for  a  coarse  fiir  in 
the  winter  season,  and  as  wine  was  forbidden  by  his  confessor, 
and  water  by  his  physician,  the  sherbet  of  Egypt  was  Ins 
common  drink.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  late 
emperor  could  procure  three  or  four  pieces  to  satisfy  these 
simple  wants';  and  if  he  bestowed  tl:^  gold  to  relieve  the 
more  painful  distress  of  a  friend,  the  sacrifice  is  of  some 
weight  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  religion.  Four  yean 
aAer  his  abdication,  Andronicus  or  Antony  expired  in  a  cell, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age :  and  the  last  strain  of 
adulation  could  only  promise  a  more  splendid  crown  of  glory 
in  heaven  than  he  had  enjoyed  upon  earth.^*  ♦ 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger,  more  glorious  or  fortu- 
nate than  that  of  the  elder,  Andronicus.^^  He  gathered  the 
fruits  of  ambition ;  but  the  taste  was  transient  and  bitter :  in 
the  supreme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early  popularity ; 
and  the  defects  of  his  character  became  still  more  conspicuous 
to  the  worid.  The  public  reproach  urged  him  to  march  in 
person  against  the  Turks  ;  nor  did  his  courage  fail  in  the  hour 
of  trial ;  but  a  defeat  and  a  wound  were  the  only  trophies  of 
his  expedition  in  Asia,  which  confirmed  the  establishment  of 
the  Ottoman  monarchy.  The  abuses  of  the  civil  government 
attained  their  full  maturity  and  perfection :  his  neglect  of 
forms,  and  the  confusion  of  national  dresses,  are  depknred  by 


*'  See  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (L  ix.  6,  7,  8, 10,  14,  L  x.  c.  1.)  The 
historian  had  tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat,  of  hit 
benefiictor ;  and  that  friendship  which  •<  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  tha 
cell,"  should  not  lightly  be  accused  as  *<  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to 
praise."  ♦ 

"  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  ttie  younger  is  described  by  Can- 
tacuzene  (L  ii.  c  1-— 40,  p.  191 — 339)  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (L  ix. 
c.  7—1.  xL  c.  11,  p.  262-^361.) 


•  Prodigies  (according  to  Nic.  Gregoras,  p.  460)  announced  the  depart- 
ure of  the  old  and  imbecile  Imperial  Monk  n-om  his  earthly  prison.— M. 

t  But  it  may  be  accused  of  unparalleled  absurdity.    He  compares  the 
exthketion  of  the  feeble  old  man  to  that  of  the  sun :  his  coffin  is  to  be 
fLntAitSLt  like  Noah*a  ark,  by  a  deluge  ef  tears.  -^  M. 
VOL.  VI.  16 
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^OivriwMte  fiital  symptoms  of  the  decay  of  tlie  empire. 
Aadiianievit  wm  old  before  his  time;  the  intempemBce  of 
youth  b«d  neeelerslad  the  iafirmitief  of  age ;  and  after  being 
leaetted  fnMn  a  dangerous  malady  by  natoie,  or  physic,  or  the 
Vii|^,  he  was  snaldhed  away  befine  he  had  accomplished  his 
jfoi1y*£^th  ^rear.  He  was  twiea  married ;  and,  as  the  progress 
of  the  listios  in  arms  and  aits  had  softened  the  prejudices  cf 
the  Pyaaotioe  court,  his  two  wives  were  chosen  in  the  princely 
houtas  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  first,  Agnes  at  home, 
Irene  in  Greece,  was  dan^ter  of  iStm  duke  of  Brunswick. 
Her&tber^^  was  a  petty  lord  ^^  in  the  poor  and  savage  re^oos 
4^  the  north  of  Germany :  ^  y^  he  derived  some  revenue 
firom  Us  silver  mines ;  ^^  and  hb  family  is  oelebmted  1^  the 

^  Agnes,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  Duke  Henry  the  Wonder- 
All,  tha  ohiaf  of  the  honae  of  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  descent 
laoflu  the  frmrr  Henry  tike  lian,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  md 
oonqueror  of  the  Solavi  ea  tho  Mtk  eoaat.  Her  bvaCfaerfieary  was 
sumamed  the  Gnadfc*  from  his  two  journeys  into  the  Bast :  but  these 
Journeys  were  subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage ;  aqd  I  am  ignorimt 
how  Acnes  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  recommended 
to  the  Bysaatfiae  ooart.    (Bfadua,  MemcMrs  of  tiM  House  of  Brans- 

'*  ttenrytheWondnMwiatheiiauadorofthabiaafll^ofOruhfi^ 
hagen,  extinct  in  the  year  1596«  (Rimiuis^  jp,  287.)  He  xesidad  ia  the 
ea^Ie  of  Wolfenbuttd,  and  po)i9ossed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of 
the  allodial  aststaa  of  Brnnawiok  and  Luneburgh,  which  the  Ouelph 
tauly  had  saved  from  ^m  eoafiaoetion  of  UmIt  gvaat  fiefr.  The  fira- 
guent  partitions  amony  brothers  had  almo^  ruined  ^apwpiwly  housta 
of  Germany,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious,  law  was  ^wly  sup^aeded 
by  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  principality  of  Grubouhagen,  one 
of  the  last  reoMana  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  a  woody,  moimtainoujs, 
sad  bsoren  trsot,  (Baadiing'a  Qaography,  voL  vL  p.  370— 3S6,  Eng- 
lish translation.) 

'*  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburgh  will  teach  us, 
how  justly,  in  %  muck  later  period,  the  north  of  Oennany  deserved 
the  epi^EOti  of  poor  and  barraroos.  (Sssaisur  les  Mtturs,  ftc)  In  the 
year  1806,  in  the  woods  of  Limeburgh,  soma  wild  peo^e  of  the  Tened 
ZBoe  were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  inton  and  aseioBS  parents. 
(Rimius,  p.  136.) 

>'  The  assertion  of  Taeitus,  tiiat  Germany  was  destitute  of  the 
nreeious  metals,  meat  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  wlHi  sobm 
limitation,  (Germania,  c  5.  AnnaL  xL  20.)  Aocording  to  opener, 
(Hist  Germanis  Pragmatica,  tom.  L  p.  3^1,)  Argentifodittm  in  Hercy- 
niis  montibus,  imperante  Othone  magno  (A.  D.  968)  primiun  apertSt 
largam  etiam  opes  augendi  dederunt  copiam:  but  Bimius  ^p.  2d8« 
2^)  defers  tiU  the  year  1016  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mmfs  of 
^''^^"^haffen,  or  the  Upper  Hartz,  which  were  productive  in  ^  be* 
gmning  of  the  xivth  century,  and  which  still  yield  a  oaiMideffahle 
rartaut  to  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
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After  the  death  of  this  childish  princess,  Andjronic»f  9Qiight 
in  jmarriage  Jane,  the  sister  of  the  count  of  Savoy ;  ^  and  lids 
suit  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  French  kbg.*®  The  count 
r^pected  in  his  sister  the  8\^>erior  majesty  of  a  SojOMn 
empress :  her  retinue  was  composed  of  knights  and  ladies ; 
ti»  was  regenerated  and  crowned  in  St.  Sophia*  under  the 
more  <Mrthodoa^  appellation  of  Anne ;  and,  at  the  nuptial  feast, 
the  Greeks  and  Italians  vied  with  each  other  in  the  maitial 
exercises  of  tilts  and  touniaments. 

The  empress  Anne  of  Savoy  survived  her  husband :  their 
8<»i,  John  PalsBologus,  was  left  an  orphan  and  an  emperor  in 
the  ninth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  weakness  was  protected 
fay  the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the  Greeks.  The  long  aad 
cordial  friendship  of  his  fhther  for  John  Cantacuxene  is  sdike 
hoaorahle  to  the  prince  and  the  suliject  It  had  been  formed 
wnidi^  the  pleasures  of  their  youth:  their  families  were 
almost  equally  noble  ;  ^  and  the  recent  lustre  of  the  purple 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a  private  education. 
We  have  seen  that  tixe  young  emperor  was  saved  by  Panta- 
cuzene  from  the  power  of  his  grandfather ;  and,  afler  six 
years  of  civil  war,  the  same  favorite  brought  him  back  in 
triumidi  to  the  pakce  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  c^ 
Andronicus  the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the  emperor 
and  the  empire ;  and  it  was  by  his  vahv  and  conduct  that  the 
Jble  c^  Lesbos  and  the  principality  of  ^tolia  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  allegiance.  His  enemies  confess,  thfii,  among 
^— ^"  '  '      ■   '  ■  - 1111     .1    I  ■ 

^  Gantaenzene  has  giyen  a  most  honorable  te«tim<my,  ^v  S*  iti 
Ti^fiavjur  avfij  ^vyarnQ  iovxog  rrl  M7iq(kutiQvi,iu  (the  znodezn  Greeks 
em^oj  the  *rioT  the  jJ,  and  the  utt  for  the  fi,  and  the  whole  will  read 
in  me  Italian  idiom  di  Branzmc*)  rw  naq*  atir^ig  iitttpavtoraroVf  xai 
lafcTigeniTc  n&rtai  xovq  o^o^vlevf  tm»Qfiu/LStorto4  t»v  yii^ovt*  The  praise 
is  Just  In  itself  and  pleasing  to  an  English  ear. 

^  Anne,  er  Jane,  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Amedifee  tht 
Great,  by  a  seoond  marriage,  and  half-sister  of  his  successor  Bdwaid 
count  of  Savoy.  (Anderson's  Tables,  p.  650.  See  Caataeuae&e,  (1.  L 
c.  40—42.) 

"^  That  king,  if  the  &ct  bs  true,  must  haye  been  Ohnrles  1^  EHir» 
who  in  Itve  years  (1321—1326)  was  married  to  three  wiyes,  (Ander- 
son, p.  628.)  Anne  of  Ssyoj  arrived  at  Ooastantinedie  in  Febraary» 
1326. 

"^  The  noble  raee  *)£  the  Oantacuseni  (iUustrioiis  firem  the  id^  eeii* 
tifiry  in  the  Byzantine  annals)  was  drawn  from  the  Paladins  of  France^ 
iif  heroes  of  those  romances  which,  in  the  ^diith  century,  were  tntps* 
Imd  and  rgad  by  the  Greeks,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  258.) 
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the  poUie  robbers,  Cantacuzene  alone  was  moderate  and  ab- 
stemious ;  and  the  free  and  voluntary  account  which  he  pro- 
duces of  his  own  wealth  ^  may  sustain  the  presumfHion  that  it 
was  devolved  by  inheritance,  and  not  accumulated  by  rapine. 
He  does  not  indeed  specify  the  value  of  his  money,  plate,  and 
jewels ;  yet,  after  a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred  vases  of 
silver,  after  much  had  been  secreted  by  his  friends  and  plun- 
dered  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit  treasures  were  sufficient  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys.  He  does  not  meas- 
ure the  size  and  number  of  his  estates;  but  his  granaries 
were  heaped  with  an  incredible  store  of  wheat  and  barley ; 
and  the  labor  of  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen  might  cultivate, 
according  to  the  pradlice  of  antiquity,  about  sixty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  arable  land.^  His  pastures  were 
stocked  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  brood  mares,  two 
hundred  camels,  three  hundred  mules,  five  hundred  asses, 
five  thousand  homed  cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogs,  and  seventy 
thousand  sheep :  ^  a  precious  record  of  rural  opulence,  in 
the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  land,  most  probably  in 
Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted  by  foreign  and  domestic  hos- 
tility. The  favor  of  Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In 
the  moments  of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the  em- 
peror was  desirous  to  level  the  distance  between  them,  and 
pressed  his  friend  to  accept  the  diadem  and  purple.  The 
virtue  of  the  ^reat  domestic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen, 
resisted  the  dangerous  proposal ;  but  the  last  testament  of 
Andronicus  the  younger  named  him  the  guardian  of  his  son 
and  the  regent  of  the  empire. 

Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  return  of  obedience  and 


**  See  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iii.  c.  24,  30,  36.) 

'^  Sasema,  in  Gaul,  and  Columella,  in  Italy  or  Spain,  allow  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  driven,  and  six  laborers,  for  two  hundred  jugera 
1^125  English  acres)  of  arable  land,  and  three  more  men  must  bo  added 
if  there  be  much  imderwood,  (Columella  de  Re  Rustie4,  L  ii.  e.  13,  p. 
441,  edit  Gesner.) 

**  In  this  enumeration  (1.  iii.  c.  30)  the  French  translation  of  the 
fvesident  Cousin  is  bk>t(ed  with  three  palpalde  and  essential  enors. 
1.  He  omits  the  1000  yoke  of  w<»rking  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the 
n$rraMo0iai  nQos  diariXiaig,  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.*  3. 
He  confounds  myriads  with  chiliads,  and  gives  Cantacuzene  no  move 
than  5000  hogs.    Put  not  your  trust  in  translationa  i 


^There  seems  to  be  another  reading,  ;^iXrai(.    Niebuhr's  edit  in loe. 
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gnitiAwie,  perliaps  he  would  have  acted  wkk  pure  and  sealoun 
fidelity  in  the  service  of  his  pupil,^  A  gu^rd  of  five  hundred 
aoMtara  watched  over  hia  person  and  the  palace ;  the  fqne^ 
of  the  late  emperor  was  decently  performed ;  the  capital  was 
silent  and  submissive  ;  and  five  hundred  letters,  which  Can« 
tacuzene  despatched  in  the  first  month,  informed  the  provinces 
of  their  loss  and  their  duty.  The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  mi- 
nority was  hiaated  hy  the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocaucus ; 
and  to  exaggerate  kU  perfidy,  the  Imperial  histoiian  is  pleased 
to  roagmfy  Us  own  imprudence,  in  raising  him  to  that  office 
against  the  advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign.  Bold 
and  subtle,  rapacious  and  prc^use,  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  Apocaucus  were  l)y  turns  subservient  to  each  other ;  and 
hia  talenls  were  applied  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  arro- 
gance was  hetghtei^  by  the  command  of  a  naval  force  and 
an  impregnable  castle,  and  under  the  mask  of  oaths  and 
flattery  he  secretly  conspired  against  his  benefactor.  The 
female  court  of  the  empress  was  bribed  and  directed ;  he  en- 
couraged Anne  of  Savoy  to  assert,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
tutelage  of  her  son ;  the  love  of  power  was  disguised  by 
the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness :  and  the  founder  of  the 
Palsedlogi  had  instructed  his  posterity  to  dread  the  example 
of  a  perfidious  gtmrdian.  The  patriarch  John  of  Apri  was 
a  proud  and  feeble  old  man,  encompassed  by  a  numerous  and 
hungry  kindxed.  He  produced  an  obsolete  epistle  of  An** 
dronicus,  which  bequeathed  the  prince  and  people  to  his 
pious  care :  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  Arsenius  prompted 
him  to  prevent,  rather  than  punkh,  the  crimes  of  a  usurper ; 
and  Apocaucus  smiled  at  die  success  of  his  own  flattery, 
when  he  beh^  the  B3rxantine  priest  assuming  the  state  and 
tempond  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.^  Between  three  per* 
sons  so  different  in  their  situation  and  character,  a  private 
league  was  concluded  :  a  shadow  of  authority  was  restored 
to  Ske  senate ;  and  the  people  was  tempted  by  the  name  of 


**  See  the  Mgenoy  and  reign  of  John  Cantacusenut,  and  the  whole 
ptogteis  of  the  dvii  wfir,  in  his  own  history,  (L  iii  c  1 — 100,  p.  848  ■■■ 
700,}  and  in  that  d  Nicephoras  Qregoras,  (1.  xiL  e.  1<— L  zv.  c.  9,  p. 
8^8—492.) 

"  He  assumed  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoes  or  bniddns;  placed 
on  his  head  a  mitre  of  silk  and  gold ;  subscribed  his  epistles  with 
hyacinth  or  green  ink,  and  claimed  for  the  new,  whatever  Ckmstantine 
md  gma  to  the  snoient»  Bome»  (Cantacwsen.  L  iii.  c  36.  Hm^  Gia« 
i  ziv.  0.  8.) 

16  • 
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(Veedom.  By  this  powerful  coofedemey,  the  great  domettb 
was  assaulted  at  first  with  clandestine,  at  length  with  open, 
atms.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed ;  his  opinions  slighted ; 
his  friends  persecuted  ;  and  his  safety  was  threatened  both  in 
the  camp  and  city.  In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  he 
was  accused  of  treason;  proscribed  as  an  enemy  of  the 
church  and  state ;  and  delivered,  with  all  his  adherents,  to 
the  sword  of  justice,  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the 
power  ci  the  devil ;  his  fortunes  were  confiscated ;  his  aged 
mother  was  cast  into  prison;*  all  his  past  services  were 
buried  in  oblivion ;  and  he  was  driven  by  injustice  to  perpe- 
trate the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused.^  From  the  review 
of  his  preceding  conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears  to  have  been 
guiltless  of  any  treasonable  designs ;  and  the  only  suspicion 
of  his  innocence  must  arise  from  the  vehemence  of  his  protes-' 
tations,  and  the  sublime  purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own 
virtue.  While  the  empress  and  the  patriarch  still  affected 
the  appearances  of  harmony,  he  repeatedly  solicited  the  per- 
mission of  retiring  to  a  private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life. 
After  he  had  been  declared  a  public  etoemy,  it  was  his  fervent 
wish  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  young  emperor,  and 
to  receive  without  a  murmur  the  stroke  of  the  executioner : 
it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  which  inculcated  the  sacred  duty  of  saving  his  family 
and  friends,  and  proved  that  he  could  only  save  them  by 
drawing  the  sword  and  assuming  the  Imperial  title. 

In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar  domain,  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  was  invested  with  the  purple 
buskins :  his  right  le^  was  clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the 
left  by  the  Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order  of 
knighthood.  But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt,  he  was  still 
studious  of  loyalty ;  and  the  titles  of  John  Palsedogus  and 
Anne  of  Savoy  were  proclaimed  before  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  wife  Irene.     Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin  dis- 


^  Nio.  Gregoras  (L  xiL  c.  5)  confMses  the  innocenca  and  virtaea  of 
Cantacuzenus,  the  guilt  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucus ;  nor  does 
he  dissemble  the  motiTe  of  his  personal  and  religious  enmity  to  the 
former;  tvv  Sa  dtlt  xaxiav  aAAcur,  aXtiot  6  nQaorarof  rijs  Ti5r  SXop  WoStr 
Jvtfc  ^o^af,  t 

♦  She  died  there  through  persecution  and  neglect.  —  M, 

t  The  iXXoi  were  the  religious  enemies  and  persecutors  ef  Nieephomti 
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giiifle  of  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps  any  personal  wnmgs 
that  can  authorize  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  sov- 
ereign :  but  the  want  of  preparation  and  success  may  confirm 
the  assurance  of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive  step  was  the 
effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  Constantinople 
adhered  to  the  youpg  emperor ;  the  king  of  Bulgaria  was 
invited  to  the  relief  of  Adrianople :  the  principal  cities  of 
Thtace  and  Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced  their 
obedience  to  the  great  domestic ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
troops  and  provinces  were  induced,  by  their  private  interest, 
to  prefer  the  loose  dominion  of  a  woman  and  a  priest.*  The 
army  of  Cantacuzene,  in  sixteen  divisions,  was  stationed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Melas  to  tempt  or  to  intimidate  the  capital : 
it  was  dispersed  by  treachery  or  fear ;  and  the  officers,  more 
especially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the  bribes,  and 
embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  After  this 
loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he  fluctuated  between  the  two 
characters)  took  the  road  of  Thessalonica  with  a  chosen  rem* 
nant ;  but  he  failed  in  his  enterprise  on  that  important  place ; 
and  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  great  duke,  his  enemy 
Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  power  by  sea  and  land. 
Driven  from  the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into  the 
mountains  of  Servia,  Cantacuzene  assembled  his  troops  to 
scrutinize  those  who  were  worthy  and  willing  to  accompany 
his  broken  foi  tunes.  A  base  majority  bowed  and  retired ; 
and  his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two  thousand,  and  at 
last  to  five  hundred,  volunteers.  The  crdL^  or  despot  of  the 
Servians,  received  him  with  general  hospitality ;  but  the  ally 
was  insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant,  a  hostage,  a  captive ; 

**  The  princes  of  Servia  (Ducange,  FamiL  Balmaticse,  &c.,  c.  2,  3, 
4»  9)  w.ere  styled  Despots  in  Greek,  and  Oral  in  their  native  idiom, 
(Ducange,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  751.)  That  title,  the  equivalent  of  king, 
appears  to  be  of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been  borrow^ 
by  the  Hungarians,  the  modern  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  Turks, 
(Leunclavius,  Pandect.  Turc.  p.  422,)  who  reserve  the  name  of 
Padishah  fbr  the  emperor.  To  obtain  the  latter  instead  of  the  former 
is  the  ambition  of  the  French  at  Constantinople,  (Aversissement  k 
I'Histoiro  de  Timor  Bee,  p.  39.) 


*  Cantacuzene  asserts,  that  in  all  the  cities,  the  populace  were  on  the 
side  of  the  emperor,  the  aristocracy  on  his.  The  populace  took  the  o|>- 
portunity  of  rising  and  plundering  the  wealthy  as  Cantacuzenites,  voL  iii. 
c.  29.  Ages  of  common  oppression  and  rain  Itad  not  extinguished  these 
repablican  factions. — M. 
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and  in  tUs  miserable  dependence,  he  waited  at  the  door  of 
the  Barbarian,  who  could  dispose  of  the  Ufe  and  liberty  of  a 
Boman  emperor.  The  roost  tempting  offers  could  not  per- 
suade the  oral  to  riolate  his  trust ;  but  he  soon  inclined  to  the 
stroAf^  aide ;  and  his  friend  was  dismissed  without  injury  to 
a  new  vicissitude  of  hopes  and  perils.  Near  six  years  the 
flame  of  discord  burnt  with  various  success  and  unabated 
rage  :  the  cities  were  distracted  by  the  faction  of  the  nobles 
and  the  plebeians ;  the  Cantacuzeni  and  Palesologi :  and  the 
Butgariana^  the  Servians,  and  the  Turks,  were  invoked  on 
both  sides  as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition  and  the 
common  ruin.  The  regent  deplored  the  calamities,  of  which 
he  was  the  author  and  victim  :  and  his  own  experience  might 
dictate  a  just  and  lively  remark  on  the  different  nature  of 
foreign  and  civil  war.  **  The  former,'*  said  he,  "  is  the  ex- 
temid  warmth  of  summer,  always  tolerable,  and  oAen  bene- 
ficial ;  the  latter  b  the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever,  which  con- 
sumes without  a  remedy  the  vitals  of  the  constitution."  ^ 

The  introduction  of  barbarians  and  savages  into  the  con- 
tests of  civilised  nations,  is  a  measure  pregnant  with  shame 
and  miachief ;  which  the  interest  of  the  moment  may  com- 
pel, but  which  is  reprobated  by  the  best  principles  of  human- 
ity and  reason.  It  is  the  practice  of  both  sides  to  accuse 
their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  alliances ;  and  those 
who  fail  in  their  negotiations,  wte  loudest  in  their  censure 
of  the  example  which  they  envy,  and  would  gladly  imitate. 
The  Turks  of  Asia  were  less  barbarous  perhaps  than  the 
•hepberds  of  Bulgaria  and  Serria ;  but  their  religion  rendered 
them  implacable  foes  of  Rome  and  Christianity.  To  acquire 
the  friendship  of  their  emirs,  the  two  factions  vied  with  each 
other  in  baseness  and  profusion ;  the  dexterity  of  Cantacu- 
zene  obtained  the  preference:  but  the  succor  and  victory 
were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many  thousand  Christians,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Ottomans  into  Europe,  the  last  and  fatal  stroke 
m  the  fall  of  the  £oman  empire.  The  inclining  scale  was 
decided  in  his  favor  by  the  death  of  Apocaucus,  the  just 
though  singular  retribution  of  his  crimes.  A  crowd  of  nobles 
or  plebeians,  whom  he  feared  or  hated,  had  been  seized  by 
his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces  ;  and  the  old  pal- 

"*  Nic  Gregoras,  L  xii.  c.  14.  It  is  surprising  that  Cantaciisene 
has  not  inserted  this  jost  and  livelj  image  in  hk  own  writiags. 
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aee  of  CoQStantkie  was  assigned  for  the  place  of  their  coop 
fioement  Some  alterations  in  raising  the  walls,  and  narrow- 
ing the  cells,  had  been  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  siggmvate  their  misery ;  and  the  work  was  inces* 
santly  pressed  by  the  daily  visits  of  the  tyrant  His  guards 
watched  at  the  ^te,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  inner  court  to 
overlook  the  architects,  without  fear  or  suspicion,  he  was 
assaulted  and  laid  breathless  on  the  ground,  by  two  *  resolute 
prisoners  of  the  Paleologian  race,^^  who  were  armed  with 
sticks,  and  animated  by  despair*  On  the  rumor  of  revenge 
waA  liberty,  the  captive  multitude  broke  their  fetters,  fortified 
their  prison,  and  exposed  from  the  battlements  the  tyrant^s 
bead,  presuming  On  the  favor  of  the  people  and  the  clem* 
eocy  o{  the  empress.  Anne  of  Savoy  might  rejoice  in  the 
fall  of  a  haughty  ajMl  ambitious  minister,  but  while  she 
delayed  to  resolve  or  to  act,  the  populace,  more  especi^ly 
(he  oaariners,  were  excited  by  the  widow  of  the  great  duke 
CO  a  sedition^  an  assault,  and  a  massacre.  The  prisoners  (of 
whom  the  fUr  greater  [Mut  were  guildese  or  inglorious  of  the 
deed)  escaped  to  a  neighboriiig  church:  they  were  slaugh* 
lered  at  the  foot  of  the  akar ;  and  in  his  dea^  the  monster 
was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous  than  in  his  life.  Yet  hie 
talents  alone  upheld  the  cause  of  the  young  emperor ;  and 
his  surviving  associates,  suspicious  of  each  other,  abandoned  < 
die  conduct  of  the  war,  and  rejected  the  lairest  terms  of 
Accommodation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  the 
empress  felt,  and  complained,  that  she  was  deceived  by  the 
enemies  of  Cantacuzene :  the  patriarch  was  employed  to 
preach  against  the  forgiveness.of  injuries ;  and  her  promise 
of  immortal  hatred  was  sealed  bv  an  oath,  under  the  penalty 
of  excommunication.^^  But  Anne  soon  learned  to  hate 
without  a  teacher :  she  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire 
with  the  indifference  of  a  stranger :  her  jealousy  was  ei^as* 

*>  The  two  avengers  were  both  Pateologi,  who  might  resent,  with 
r^yal  indignation,  the  shame  of  their  chains.  The  tragedy  of  Apo* 
caucus  may  deserve  a  peculiar  refinance  to  Cantacusene  (1.  iiL  c,  86) 
and  Nic.  Gregoras»  (1.  ziv.  c.  le.) 

^'  Cantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  chares  the  empress,  the 
mother  of  his  sovereign,  (I,  iii.  33,  ^,)  against  whom  Nic.  Oregoras 
expr^ses  a  particular  animosity,  (L  xiv.  10,  11,  xv.  5.)  It  is  true, 
that  they  do  not  speak  exactly  ot  tne  same  time. 


*  Kieapborus  aaira  tanx^  P*  734. 
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perated  by  the  competition  of  a  rival  empress ;  and  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threatened  the 
patriarch  to  convene  a  synod,  and  degrade  him  from  his 
office.  Their  incapacity  and  discord  would  have  afforded 
the  most  decisive  advantage ;  but  the  civil  war  was  protract- 
ed by  the  weakness  of  both  parties ;  and  the  moderation  of 
Cantacuzene  has  not  escaped  the  reproach  of  timidity  and 
indolence.  He  successively  recovered  the  provinces  and 
cities;  and  the  realm  of  his  pupil  was  measured  by  the 
walls  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  metropolis  alone  counter* 
balanced  the  rest  of  the  empire  ;  nor  could  he  attempt  that 
important  conquest  till  he  had  secured  in  his  favor  the  public 
voice  and  a  private  correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the  name 
of  Facciolati,3»  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  great  duke : 
the  ships,  the  guards,  and  the  golden  gate,  were  subject  to  his 
command ;  but  his  humble  ambition  was  bribed  to  become  the 
instrument  of  treachery  ;  and  the  revolution  was  accomplished 
without  danger  or  bloodshed.  Destitute  of  die  powers  of 
resistance,  or  the  hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would 
have  still  defended  the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to  behold 
the  capital  in  flames,  rather  than  in  the  possession  of  a  rival. 
She  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  her  friends  and  enemies ;  and 
the  treaty  was  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  professed  a 
loyal  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  John  Palseologus  was 
at  length  consummated  :  the  hereditary  right  of  the  pupil 
was  acknowledged;  but  the  sole  administration  during  ten 
years  was  vested  in  the  guardian.  Two  emperors  and  three 
empresses  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the 
property,  of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  festival  of  the 
coronation  and  nuptials  was  celebrated  with  the  appearances 
of  concord  and  magnificence,  and  both  were  equally  falla- 
cious. During  the  late  troubles,  the  treasures  of  the  state^ 
and  even  the  ftimiture  of  the  palace,  had  been  alienated  or 
embezzled ;  the  royal  banquet  was  served  in  pewter  or 
earthenware ;  and  such  was  the  proud  poverty  of  the  times, 
that  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was  supplied  by  the 
paltry  artifices  of  glass  and  gilt-leather.^^ 

**  The  traitor  and  treason  are  rerealed  by  Nic.  Gregoras,  (1.  xv.  c.  8 ;) 
but  the  name  is  more  discreetly  suppressed  by  his  great  accomplice^ 
(Cantacuzen.  1.  iii.  c.  99.) 

**  Kic  Oreg.  L  xy.  11.  Tb«re  w«ie,  how«v«r,  tome  true  pearls,  but 
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I  baston  to  coaclade  the  personal  history  of  John  Ganta<* 
cuzene.^  He  triumphed  and  reigned ;  but  his  reign  and 
triumph  were  clouded  by  the  discontent  of  his  own  and  the 
adverse  faction.  His  followers  might  style  the  general  am- 
nesty an  act  of  pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for 
his  friends :  ^^  in  his  cause  their  estates  had  been  forfeited  or 
plundered  ;  and  as  they  wandered  naked  and  hungry  tlirough 
the  streets,  they  cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader, 
who,  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  might  relinquish  Without 
merit  his  private  inherit^ce.  The  adherents  of  the  empress 
blui^ed  to  hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  precarious 
favor  of  a  usurper ;  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  was  concealed 
by  a  tender  concern  for  the  succession,  and  even  the  safety, 
of  her  son.  They  were  justly  alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the 
friends  of  Cantacuzene,  that  they  might  be  released  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Palseologi,  and  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  some  cautionary  towns ;  a  measure  supported  with 
argument  and  eloquence ;  and  which  was  rejected  (says  the  Im« 
penal  historian)  ^^  by  my  sublime,  and  almost  incredible  virtue.^' 
His  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  seditions ; 
and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should  be  stolen  away 
by  some  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  who  would  inscribe  his 
name  and  his  wrongs  in  the  banners  of  rebellion.  As  the  son 
of  Andronicus  advanced  in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  began  to 
feel  and  to  act  for  himself;  and  his  rising  ambition  was  rather 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  imitation  of  his  father's  vices. 
If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions,  Cantacuzene  labored  with 
honest  industry  to  correct  these  sordid  and  sensual  appetites, 
and  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to  a  level  with  his 
fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition,  the  two  emperors  showed 
themselves  in  cordial  harmony  to  the  troops  and  provinces ; 

very  thinly  sprinkled.  The  rest  of  the  stones  had  only  navrQSlXIti^v 
X^oiay  TtQhf  to  diavyi?* 

^  From  his  return  to  Constantmople,  Catacuzene  continues  his  his. 
tory  and  that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his 
son  Matthew,  A.  D.  1357,  (i  iv.  c.  1—50,  p.  705—911,)  Nicephorus 
Gregoras  ends  with  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1351, 
(1.  audi  c.  3,  p.  660  ;  the  rest,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  xxivth  book, 
p.  71 7>  is  all  controversy;)  and  his  fourteen  last  books  are  still  MSS. 
in  the  king  of  France's  library. 

^  The  emperor  (Cantacuzen.  1.  iv.  c.  1)  repres^its  his  own  virtues, 
and  Nic  Gregoras  (L  xy.  c.  11)  the  complaints  of  his  friends,  who 
•uifered  by  its  effects,  I  have  lent  them  the  words  of  our  poor  cava- 
Ikis  after  ^e  Restoration. 
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aad  fke  yoooger  eoUeagoe  was  kntiirted  Ij  the  dder  in  the 
mysteries  of  war  and  government.  After  the  conclusion  o£ 
the  peace,  Palseologus  was  left  at  Thessalonica,  a  royal  resi* 
dence,  and  a  frontier  station,  to  secure  by  his  absence  the 
peace  of  Constantinople,  agd  to  withdraw  his  youth  firom  -the 
temptations  of  a  luxurious  capital.  But  the  distanoe  weak* 
ened  Ae  powers  of  control,  and  the  son  d  Andronicus  was 
surrounded  with  artful  or  unthinking  companions,  who  taught 
him  tip  hate  his  guardian,  to  deplore  his  exile,  and  to  viodi* 
cate  his  rights.  A  private  treaty  wit^  the  cral  or  despot  a£ 
Servia  was  soon  followed  by  an  open  revolt ;  and  CiEuifeaett* 
zene,  on  the  throne  of  the  elder  Andronrcus,  defuided  iba 
cause  of  age  and  prerogative,  which  in  his  youth  he  had  so 
vigorou^y  attacked.  At  his  request  the  empress^naoth^ 
umlertook  the  voyage  of  Thessalonica,  and  ^  office  of  ma* 
dii^ion :  she  returned  without  success ;  and  utilesB  Ame  of 
Savoy  was  instructed  by  adversity,  we  may  doubt  the  siaceiw 
ity,  or  at  least  the  fervor,  of  her  zeal.  While  the  regent 
grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  she  hmi 
been  instrooted  to  deckure,  that  the  ten  years  of  Us  legal 
admioisti^tion  would  soon  elapse ;  and  that,  after  a  fiiU  tnal 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Oantae«aene  sigliei 
for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was  ambitk>us  ocdy  of  m 
heavenly  crown.  Had  these  sentiments  been  geninne,  hie 
voluntary  abdicatitm  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  his  conscience  would  have  been  relieved  by  an 
act  of  justice.  Palssologus  akme  was  lesponsiUe  for  his  £\i* 
tare  governasent ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  vieee,  they  wen 
surely  less  formidable  than  the  caikmiities  of  a  (»vil  war,  ia 
which  the  Barbarians  and  infidels  were  again  invited  to  aesial 
the  Greeks  in  their  mntual  destruction.  By  the  arms  of  the 
Turks,  who  now  struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root  in  Europe, 
Cantacuzene  prevailed  in  the  third  contest  in  which  he  had 
been  involved ;  and  the  young  emperor,  driven  from  the  sea 
and  bmd,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  among  the  Latins  ef 
the  Isle  of  Tenedos.  His  insolence  and  obstinacy  provoked 
the  victor  to  a  step  which  must  render  the  quarrel  irrecon- 
cilable ;  and  the  association  of  his  son  Matthew^  whom  he 
invested  with  the  purple,  established  the  succession  in  tha 
family  of  the  Cantacuzeni.  But  Constantinople  was  still  at* 
taohed  to  the  blood  of  her  ancient  princes ;  and  this  last  imury 
accelerated  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  heir.  A  noble  6en- 
oese  espoused  the  cause  of  Palseologus,  obtained  a  psamist 
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of  his  usier,  and  achieved  the  revolutioa  with  two  galleys  sad 
two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries.  Under  th^  pretence 
of  distress,  they  were  admitted  into  the  lesser  port ;  a  gate 
was  opened,  and  the  Latin  shout  of,  '^  Long  life  and  victory 
to  the  emperor,  John  Palceologus ! "  was  answered  by  a  gen 
eral  rising  in  his  favor.  A  numerous  and  loyal  party  yet 
adhered  to  the  standard  of  Cantacuzene :  but  he  asserts  in  his 
hbtory  (does  he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender  conscience 
rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest ;  that,  in  free  obedience  to 
the  vok^e  of  religion  and  philosophy,  he  descended  from  the 
throne,  and  emlnraced  with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and 
profession.^  So  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his  suc- 
cessor was  not  unwilling  that  4ie  should  be  a  saint :  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  piety  and  learning ;  in  the 
cells  of  Constantinople  and  Mount  Athos,  the  monk  Joasaph 
was  respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father  of  the 
emperor;  and  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  it  was  as  the 
minister  of  peace,  to  subdue  the  obstinacy,  and  solicit  the 
pard<»i,  of  his  rebellious  soa,^ 

Yet  in  the  cloister,  the  mind  of  Cantacuzene  was  still  exer* 
cised  by  the(^gical  war.  He  sharpened  a  controversial  pen 
agaii^  the  Jews  and  Mahometans ;  ^  and  in  every  state  he 
defended  with  equal  zeal  the  divine  light  of  Mount  Thabor,^  a 
memorable  question  which  consummates  the  religious  follies 
of  the  Greelw.  The  fakirs  of  India,^^  and  the  monks  of  the 
Oriental  church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in  total  abstrae 


*•  The  awkward  apology  of  Catacuzene,  (L  iv.  c.  39 — 42,)  who 
relates,  with  Tisible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  be  supplied 
by  the  less  acourate,  but  more  honest,  narrativea  of  Matthew  YUlani 
(i  iy.  e.  46,  iu  the  Script.  Rerom.  Ital.  torn.  xiv.  p.  268)  and  Ducao, 
(c.  10.  11.) 

"  Cantacuzene,  in  the  year  1375,  was  honored  with  a  letter  from 
the  pope,  (Fleury,  Hist.  £ccl6s.  torn.  xx.  p.  250.)  His  death  ia  placed 
by  a  leapectable  authority  on  the  20th  of  November,  1411,  (Ducange. 
Fam.  Byzant.  p.  260.)  But  if  he  were  of  the  age  o£  him  companion 
Andronicus  the  Younger,  he  must  have  lived  116  years;  a  rare  in- 
stance of  longevity,  which  in  so  illustrious  a  person  would  have 
attracted  universal  notice. 

*  His  Icmr  disoourses,  or  books,  wore  printed  at  Basil,  1543,  (Fabric. 
BiUiot  Grsc.  torn.  vi.  p.  473.)  He  composed  them  to  satisfy  a  prose- 
lyte who  was  assaulted  with  letters  frova.  his  friends  of  Ispahan.  Can- 
taeuzene  had  read  the  Koran  :  but  I  understand  fkrom  Maracci,  that 
he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and-  fables  against  Mahomet  and  hi» 
Mllgion* 

^  See  tho  Voyages  de  Bernier,  torn.  i.  p.  127. 

VOL.   VI.  17  ^' 
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iaoa  of  the  fhoulties  of  the  mind  and  hody,  the  purer  spirit 
may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment  and  vision  of  the  Deity.  The 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos^ 
will  bo  best  represented  in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  eleventh  qentury.  "  When  thou  art  alone  in  tliy 
cell,"  says  the  ascetic  teacher,  "  shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thy- 
self in  a  comer :  raise  thy  mind  above  all  things  vain  and 
transitory;  recline  thy  beard  and  chin  on  thy  breast;  turn 
thy  eyes  and  thy  thought  towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the 
region  of  the  navel ;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  At  first,  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortless ; 
but  if  you  persevere  day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable 
joy ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the 
heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light.^^ 
This  light,  the  production  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the  crea- 
ture of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was  adored 
by  the  Quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of  God  him- 
self; and  as  long  as  the  folly  was  confined  to  Mount  Athos, 
the  simple  solitaries  were  not  inquisitive  how  the  divine 
essence  could  be  a  material  ^bstance,  or  how  an  immaterial 
substance  could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  body.  But 
in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  these  monasteries 
were  visited  by  Barlaam,^^  a  Calabrian  n[K)nk,  who  was 
equally  skilled  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  who  possessed 
the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  whose  versatile 
genius  could  maintain  their  opposite  creeds,  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  moment.  The  indiscretion  of  an  ascetic  re- 
vealed to  the  ourious  traveller  the  secrets  of  mental  prayer ; 
and  Barlaam  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  Qui- 
etists, who  placed  the  soul  in  the  navel ;  of  accusing  the 
monks  oi  Mount  Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His  at- 
tack compelled  the  more  learned  to  renounce  or  dissemble 
the  simple  devotion  of  their  brethren  ;  and  Gregory  Palamas 
introduced  a  scholastic  distioction  between  the  essence  and 
operation  of  God.     His  inaccessible  essence  dwells  in  the 

*^  Mosheim,  Institnt.  Hist.  Ecclcs,  p.  522,  623.  Fleury,  HisU 
Eoolds.  torn.  XX.  p.  22,  24,  107 — 114,  &o.  The  former  unfolds  the 
cAuses  with  the  judgment  of  a  philosophei,  the  latter  transcribes  and 
translates  with  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholio  priest. 

**  Basnage  (in  Canisii  Antiq.  Lectiones,  torn.  iv.  p.  863—368)  has  in- 
Tsstigated  the  character  and  story  of  Barlaam.  ThA  duplicity  of  his 
opinions  had  inspired  some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  3^ 
likewise  Fabricius.  (Bibliot  OWc.  torn.  x.  p.  427 — 482.) 
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midst  of  an  uncreated  and  eternal  light;  and  this  beatific 
vision  of  the  saints  had  been  manifested  to  the  disciples  ob 
Mount  Thabor,  in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this  dis 
tinction  could  not  escape  the  reproach  of  polytheism ;  th« 
eternity  of  the  light  of  Thabor  was  fiercely  denied ;  and  Bai^ 
laam  still  charged  the  Palamites  with  holding  two  eternal 
substances,  a  visible  and  an  invisible  Grod.  From  the  rage 
of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who  threatened  his  life,  the 
Calabrian  retired  to  Constantinople,  where  his  smooth  and 
specious  manners  introduced  him  to  the  favor  of  the  great 
domestic  and  the  emperor.  The  court  and  the  city  were  in- 
volved in  this  theological  dispute,  which  flamed  amidst  the 
civil  war ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Barlaara  was  disgraced  by  his 
flight  and  apostasy  :  the  Palamites  triumphed ;  and  their  ad- 
versary, the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was  deposed  by  the  cod* 
sent  of  the  adverse  factions  of  the  state.  In  the  character  of 
emperor  and  theologian,  Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  iynod 
of  the  Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an  article  of  faith, 
the  uncreated  light  of  Mount  Thabor ;  and,  after  so  many 
insults,  the  reason  of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the 
addition  of  a  single  absurdity.  Many  rolls  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment have  been  blotted ;  and  the  impenitent  sectaries,  whc 
refused  to  subscribe  the  orthodox  creed,  were  deprived  of  the 
honors  of  Christian  burial ;  but  in  the  next  age  the  question 
was  forgotten  ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  the  axe  or  the  fagot  were 
employed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Barlaamite  heresy .^^ 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  have  reserved  the 
Genoese  war,  which  shook  the  throne  of  Cantacuzene,  and 
betrayed  the  debility  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  Genoese, 
who,  after  the  recpvery  of  Constantinople,  were  seated  in  the 
suburb  of  Pera  or  Gralata,  received  that  honorable  fief  from 
the  bounty  of  the  emperor.  They  were  indulged  in  the  use. 
of  iheiT  laws  and  magistrates ;  but  they  submitted  to  the 
duties  of  vassals  and  subjects :  the  forcible  word  of  liegemen  ^ 


**  See  Cantacuzene  (1.  u,  c.  39,  40, 1.  iv.  c.  3,  23,  24,  25)  and  Nic. 
Gregoras,  (L  xi.  c.  10,  L  xv.  3,  7,  &c.,)  whose  last  books,  from  th* 
xixth  to  the  xxivth,  arc  almost  confined. to  a  subject  so  interesting  to 
the  authors.  Boivin,  (in  Vit.  Nic.  Grcgor®,)  firom  the  unpublished 
books*  and  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  tom.  x.  p.  462 — 473,)  or  rather 
Montfaucon,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Coislin  library,  have  added  some 
facts  and  documents. 

*^  Baohvmer  (1.  v.  c.  10)  very  properly  eamlains  Xi^i^vs  {ligio»)  by- 
l^9vg,    Thd  use  of  these  words  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  tl^  ISnid^ 
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I  borrowed  from  the  Latin  jurisprudence ;  and  their  podesta^ 
or  chief,  before  he  entered  on  his  office,  saluted  the  emperor 
with  loyiU  acclamations  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa  sealed 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  case  of  a  defensive 
war,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  galleys  and  a  succor  of  fifty 
galleys,  completely  armed  and  manned,  was  promised 
by  the  republic  to  the  empire.  In  the  revival  of  a  naval 
fuce,  it  was  the  aim  of  Michael  Palsologus  to  deliver  him- 
self from  a  foreign  aid ;  and  his  vigorous  government  con* 
lained  the  Crenoese  of  Galata  within  those  limits  which  the 
msolence  of  wealth  and  freedom  provoked  them  to  exceed. 
A.  sailor  threatened  that  they  should  soon  be  masters  of  Con* 
itanttBople,  and  slew  the  Greek  who  resented  this  national 
§ffrotkt;  and  an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute  the 
palace,  was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Black  Sea. 
rheir  countrymen  threatened  to  support  their  cause ;  but  ^ 
long  and  open  vilhige  of  Gralata  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  Imperial  troops ;  till,  in  the  moment  of  the  assault,  the 
proelrate  Grenoese  implored  the  clemency  of  their  sovereign. 
The  defenceless  situation  which  secured  their  obedience 
exposed  them  to  the  attack  of  their  Venetian  rivals,  who,  in 
the  reiga  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  presumed  to  violate  the 
majesty  of  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  their  fleets,  the 
Genoese,  with  their  fkmilies  and  enects,  retired  into  die  city  : 
their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  the  feeble 
prince,  who  had  viewed  the  destruction  of  his  suburb,  ex- 
pressed  his  resentment,  not  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors. 
This  misfortune,  however,  was  advantageous  to  the  Genoese, 
who  obtained,  and  imperceptibly  abused,  the  dangerous  li- 
cense of  surrounding  Galata  with  a  strong  wall ;  of  introducing 
kto  the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  of  erecting  lofty  turrets ; 
and  of  mounting  a  train  of  military  engines  on  the  rampart. 
The  narrow  bounds  in  which  they  had  been  circumscribed 
were  insufficient  for  the  growing  colony ;  each  day  they 
acquired  some  addition  of  landed  property ;  and  the  adjacent 
hills  were  covered  with  their  villas  and  castles,  which  they 
joined  and  protected  by  new  fortifications.'**    The  navigation 


times  msy  be  amply  undentood  from  the  Glossaries  of  Dtio«nge» 
(OnBC.  p.  611, 812.    Latin,  tom.  iv.  p.  109—111.) 

**  The  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Grenoese  at  Pera,  or 
Oalata,  if  deseribed  by  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christrana,  1.  L  p.  68,  69)  from 
the  By;«ntlne  historians,  Pachymor,  (1.  ii.  c.  35, 1.  V.  10,  90, 1.  ix.  10^ 
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emperots,  who  commanded  the  narrow  entrance,  the  gates, 
as  H  were,  of  that  inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  IVHchael  Pal»* 
ologus,  their  prerogative  was  acknowledged  by  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  who  solicited  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  sending  aa 
animal  ship  for  the  purchase  of  slaves,  in  Cireassia  and  Uie 
Lesser  Tartary :  a  liberty  preg&ant  with  oaischief  to  the 
Qiristsaa  cause ;  since  these  youths  were  transformed  by 
educaticm  and  discipline  into  the  formidable  Mamalukea.^ 
From  the  colony  of  Pera,  the  Grenoese  engaged  with  superior 
advantage  in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  their 
industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and  com;  two  articles 
of  food  almost  equally  important  to  a  superstitious  people. 
The  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  appears  to  have  bestowed 
the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  the  produce  of  a  rude  and  sav* 
age  husbandry ;  and  the  endless  exportation  of  salt  fish  and 
caviare  is  annually  renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  ^At 
ai e  caught  at  the  mouth  of  tli^  Don  or  Tanais,  in  their  last 
station  o(  the  rich  mud  and  shallow  water  of  the  Msotis.^ 
The  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Don,  opened  a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems  and 
spices  of  India ;  and  after  three  rkm^s*  march  the  earavaaa 
of  Carizme  met  the  Italian  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  Crimoa.^^ 
These  various  branches  of  trade  were  mofic^»oltxed  by  the 
diligence  and  power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivate  of  Venice 
and  Piaa  were  forcibly  expeUed ;  the  Battves  were  awed  by 
the  castles  and  cities,  which  arose  on  the  foundations  of  their 


L  ziL  S,  A,)  Nieepborai  Oregoris,  (L  v.  o.  i,  L  vL  o.  11,  L  ijc  e.  5,  L 
iz.  e.  1, 1.  XV.  o.  1,  6«)  andO«Btseazene,  (1.  L  e.  ia»  L  iL  o»  29,  &o.) 

**  Botb  Pacbymer  (L  iii.  c  3, 4, 6)  and  Kic.  Greg.  (L  iv.  c.  7)  under- 
stand and  deplore  the  effects  of  this  dangerous  indulgence.  Bibars, 
stdtan  of  Egypt,  himself  a  Tartar,  but  a  devout  Mussulman,  obtained 
firom  the  childr^  of  Zingis  th«  pcftntaiion  td  buUd  a  stately  mosque 
lA  the  capital  of  Crimea,  (Be  Ouignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iii. 
p.  343.) 

^  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  48)  was  assured  at  Caffa, 
that  these  fishes  were  sometimes  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  feet  long, 
weighed  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  imd  yielded  t^wee  or  four 
quintals  of  caviare.  The  com  of  the  Bosphorus  had  supplied  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

«  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  tom.  iii.  p.  343,  344.  Viaggi  di 
Kamusio,  torn.  i.  fol.  400.  But  this  land  or  water  carriage  could  only 
be  practicable  when  Tartary  was  united  under  a  wis©  and  poworfiil 
monarch* 
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humble  fkctories ;  and  their  principal  establishment  of  Cafia^ 
was  besieged  without  effect  by  the  Tartar  powers.  Destilnle 
of  a  navy,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  mer- 
chants, who  fed,  or  famished,  Constantinople,  according  to 
their  interest.  They  proceeded  to  usuip  the  customs,  the 
fishery,  and  even  the  .toll,  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  while  they 
derived  from  these  objects  a  rerenue  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  was  reluctantly 
allowed  to  the  emperor.^^  The  colony  of  Pera  or  Galata 
acted,  in  peace  and  war,  as  an  independent  state  ;  and,  as  it 
will  happen  in  distant  settlements,  the  Genoese  podesta  too 
oflen  forgot  that  he  was  the  servant  of  his  own  masters. 

These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of 
the  elder  Andnmicus,  and  by  the  civil  wars  that  affiicted  his 
age  and  the  minority  of  his  grandson.  The  talents  of  Canta- 
cuzene  were  employed  to  the  ruin,  rather  than  the  restora* 
tion,  of  the  empire ;  and  after  his  domestic  victory,  he  was 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or 
the  Grenoese  should  reign  in  Constantinople.  The  merchants 
of  Pera  were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  ccmtiguous 
lands,  some  ccrnimandiog  heights,  which  tl^y  proposed  to 
cover  with  new  ffurtificatioas ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  em* 
peror,  who  was  detained  at  Demotica  by  sickness,  they  ven* 
tured  to  brave  the  debility  of  a  female  rdgn.  A  Byzantine 
vessel,  which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor^ 
was  sunk  by  these  audacious  strangers  ;  the  fishermen  were 
murdered.  Instead  of  suing  for  pardon,  the  Genoese  de- 
manded satisfaction ;  required,  in  a  haughty  strain,  that  the 
Greeks  should  renounce  the  exercise  of  navigation;  and 
encountered  with  regular  arms  the  first  sallies  of  die  popular 
indignation.  They  instantly  occupied  the  debatable  land ; 
and  by  the  labor  of  a  whole  people,  of  either  sex  and  of 
every  age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditch  was  sunk,  with 
incredible  speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  attacked  and  burnt 
two  %^zantin6  galleys ;  while  the  three  cMthers,  the  remainder 
of  the  Imperial  navy,  escaped  from  their  hands  :  the  habita- 
tions vidthout  the  gates,  or  along  the  shore,  were  pillaged  and 

^  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xiii.  c.  12)  is  judicious  and  welJ  informed  on 
the  trade  and  colonies  of  the  Black  Sea.  Chardin  describes  the  pres- 
ent ruins  of  Caifa,  where,  in  forty  days,  he  saw  above  400  sail  em-, 
ployed  in  the  com  and  fish  trade,  (Vovages  en  Perse,  torn,  i  p.  46 
-48.) 

^  B«e  Nlc.  Gregoras^  1.  xvii.  c.  1. 
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destroyed ;  and  the  care  of  the  regent,  of  the  empress  Irene, 
was  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The-  return  of 
Cantacuzene  dispelled  the  public  consternation  :  the  emperor 
inclined  to  peaceful  counsels  ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  obstinacy 
of  his  enemies,  who  rejected  all  reasonable  terms,  and  to  the 
ardor  of  his  subjects,  who  threatened,  in  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Yet  they 
reluctantly  paid  the  taxes,  that  he  imposed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  as  the  two 
nations  were  masters,  the  one  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the 
sea,  Gonstantmople  and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a 
mutual  siege.  The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had  be- 
lieved that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the  war,  already 
murmured  at  their  losses :  the  succors  from  their  mother- 
country  were  delayed  by  the  factions  of  Genoa ;  and  the 
most  cautious  embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian  vessel 
to  remove  their  families  and  effects  from  the  scene  of  hostility. 
In  the  spring,  the  Byzantine  fleet,  seven  galleys  and  a  tram 
of  smaller  vessels,  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and 
steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  shore  of  Pera ;  unskilfully 
presenting  their  sides  to  the  beaks  of  the  adverse  squadron. 
The  crews  were  composed  of  peasants  and  mechanics ;  nor 
was  their  ignorance  compensated  by  the  native  courage  of 
Barbarians:  the  wind  was  strong,  the  waves  were  rough; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  inactive 
enemy,  than  they  leaped  headlong  into  the  sea,  from  a 
doubtful,  to  an  inevitable,  peril.  The  tro  )ps  that  marched  to 
the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Pera  were  struck  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  a  similar  panic ;  and  the  Grenoese  were  astonished, 
and  almost  ashamed,  at  their  double  victory.  Their  trium- 
phant vessels,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  dragging  after  them 
the  captive  galleys,  repeatedly  passed  and  repassed  before  the 
palace :  the  only  virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience  ;  and  the 
hope  of  revenge  his  sole  consolation.  Yet  the  distress  of 
both  parties  interposed  a  temporary  agreement;  and  the 
shame  of  the  empire  was  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  dignity 
and  power.  Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  colony,  Cantacu- 
zene aflfected  to  despise  the  trivial  object  of  the  debate ;  and, 
after  a  mild  reproof,  most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which 
had  been  previously  resigned  to  the  seeming  custody  of  hi? 
officors.5® 

*^  The  eventi  erf  this  war  are  related  by  Canta©UB^n«  (1.  iv.  fj.  ID 
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Bat  the  enipefor  was  soon  solieited  to  violate  the  treaty, 
and  to  join  his  anns  with  the  Venetians,  the  perpetual  enemies 
of  Genoa  and  her  cdonies.  While  he  compared  the  reasons 
of  peace  and  war,  his  moderation  was  provoked  hy  a  watiton 
insult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  who  discharged  from  their 
rampart  a  large  stone  that  fell  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople. 
On  his  just  complaint,  they  coldly  blamed  the  imprudence  of 
their  engineer ;  but  the  next  day  the  insult  was  repeated  ;  and 
they  exulted  in  a  second  proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  artilleiy.  Cantaeuzene  instantly 
signed  his  treaty  with  the  Venetians ;  but  the  weight  of  the 
Boman  empire  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these 
opulent  and  powerful  republics.^^  From  the  Straits  of  Gib* 
raltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets  encountered 
each  other  with  various  success ;  and  a  memorable  battle  was 
fought  in  the  narrow  sea,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese ;  ^  and  while  I  depend 
on  the  narrative  of  an  impartial  historian,^  I  shall  borrow 
fh>m  each  nation  the  facts  that  redound  to  their  own  disgrace, 
and  the  honor  of  their  foes.  The  Venetians,  with  their  allies 
the  Catalans,  had  the  advantage  of  number ;  and  their  fleet, 
with  the  poor  addition  of  eight  Byzantine  galleys,  amounted 
to  seventy-five  sail :  the  Grenoese  did  not  exceed  sixty-four ; 
but  in  those  times  their  ships  of  war  were  distinguished  by  the 


with  obscoritj  and  confusion,  a^d  by  Nic.  Gregoras  (L  xvii.  c  1 — 7) 
in  a  dear  and  honest  narrative.  The  priest  was  less  responsible  than 
the  prince  far  the  defeat  of  the  fleet. 

**  The  second  war  Is  daddy  told  by  Cantaensene,  (L  iv.  c  18,  p. 
24»  25 f  28 — 32,)  who  wishcMi  to  disguise  what  he  dares  not  deny«  I 
regret  this  part  of  Nic.  Gregoras,  which  is  still  in  MS.  at  Paris.* 

^*  Muratori  (Annali  d'  Itolia,  torn.  xii.  p.  144)  refers  to  the  most 
ancient  Chronicles  of  Venice  (Caresinus,  the  continuator  of  Andrew 
Bandulus,  torn.  xii.  p.  421,  422)  and  Genoa,  (George  Stella,  Annates 
G«nuensos,  torn.  xvii.  p.  1091,  1092 ;)  both  which  I  have  diligently 
consulted  in  his  great  Collection  of  ti^e  Historians  of  Italy. 

"  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  of  Florence,  1.  ii.  c.  59,  60, 
p.  145 — 147,  c.  74,  75,  p.  156,  157,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn.  xiv. 


♦  This  part  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras  has  not  been  printed  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  The  editor  expresses  a  hope  that  it 
may  be  undertaken  by  Hase.  I  should  join  in  the  regret  of  Qibbon,  if 
these  books  contain  any  historical  information :  if  they  are  but  a  continu 
ation  of  the  controversies  which  fill  the  last  books  in  our  present  copies, 
Utey  may  as  well  skep  their  eternal  sleep  in  MS.  as  in  print.  —  M. 
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superiority  of  their  size  and  strength.  The  nances  and  Ann  •  ■  tt^ 
of  their  naval  commanders,  Pisani  and  Doria,  are  illustriot^ 
in  the  annals  of  their  country ;  but  the  personal  merit  of  the 
former  was  eclipsed  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  his  rival. 
They  engaged  in  tempestuous  weather ;  and  the  tumultuary 
conflict  was  continued  from  the  dawn  to  the  extinction  of 
light.  The  enemies  of  the  Genoese  applaud  their  prowess ; 
the  friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dissatisfied  with  their  behavior; 
but  all  parties  agree  in  praising  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the 
Catalans,*  who,  with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
action.  On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the  event  might 
appear  doubtful ;  but  the  thirteen  Genoese  galleys,  that  had 
been  sunk  or  taken,  were  compensated  by  a.double  loss  of  the 
allies ;  of  fourteen  Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and  two  Greeks  ;t 
and  even  the  grief  of  the  conquerors  expressed  the  assurance 
and  habit  of  more  decisive  victories.  Pisani  confessed  his 
defeat,  by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbor,  from  whence,  under 
the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the  senate,  he  steered  with  a 
broken  and  flying  squadron  for  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  aban- 
doned to  his  rivals  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  In  a  public 
epistle,^  addressed  to  the  doge  and  senate,  Petrarch  employs 
his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  maritime  powers,  the  two 
luminaries  of  Italy.  The  orator  celebrates  the  valor  and 
victory  of  the  Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the  exercise  of 
naval  war :  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  Vene- 
tian brethren ;  but  he  exhorts  them  to  pursue  with  fire  and 
sword  the  base  and  perfidious  Greeks ;  to  purge  the  metropolis 
of  the  East  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was  infected. 
Deserted  by  their  friends,  the  Greeks  were  incapable  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle,  the  emperor  Canta- 


**  The  Abb6  de  Sade  (M6moires  sur  la  Yie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  iii. 
p.  257 — 263)  translates  this  letter,  which  he  copied  &om  a  MS.  in  th0 
king  of  France's  library.  Though  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
Petrarch  pours  forth  his  astonishment  and  grief  at  the  defeat  and 
despair  of  the  Genoese  in  the  following  year,  (p.  323 — 332.) 


*  Cantacuzene  praises  their  bravery,  but  imputes  their  losses  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  seas :  they  suffered  more  by  the  breakers  than  by  the 
enemy,  vol.  iii.  p.  224.  —  M. 

t  Cantacuzene  says  that  the  Genoese  lost  twenty -eight  ships  with  their 
erews,  aUravSpot ;  the  Venetians  and  Catalans  sixteen,  the  Imperials,  none. 
Cantacuzene  accuses  Pisani  of  cowardice^  in  not  foUowiqg^^  up  the  victory^ 
and  destroying  the  Genoese.  But  Pisani*s  conduct^  and  uxdead  Oantactt* 
fene*8  aeeount  of  the  battle,  b*tray  th»  superiority  of  the   Genoese.  — M 
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cuzene  tolictted  and  subscribed  a  treaty,  which  forevei 
bani^ed  the  Venetians  and  Catalans,  and  granted  to  the 
Crenoese  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  almost  a  right  of  dominion. 
The  Roman  empire  (I  smile  in  transcribing  the  name^  might 
soon  have  sunk  into  a  province  of  Genoa,  if  the  ambition  of 
the  republic  had  not  been  checked  by  the  ruin  of  her  freedom 
and  naval  power.  A  long  contest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  was  determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice ;  and  the 
factions  of  the  Genoese  compelled  them  to  seek  for  domestic 
peace  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  lord,  the  duke  of 
mlan,  or  the  French  king.  Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  sur* 
vived  that  of  conquest ;  and  the  colony  of  Pent  still  awed  the 
capital  and  navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it  Was  involved  by  the 
Turics  in  the  final  servitude  of  Constantinople  itself. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

COK^OStTS   OF  ZINGIS  KHAN  AND  THB  MOGULS  FROM  CHINA  TO 
irOLANlX -^  ESCAPfi    OF  CONSTANTINOPLB  AND   THE   0S1BX8. 

OmiaiN   OF  THB   OTTOMAN  TITBKS   IN  BITHTNIA.  ^- RSIONl 

AND  VICTORIES   OF   OTHMAN,  OBCHAN,  AMURATH  THB   FimST, 

AND  BAJAZET  THB   FIRST. FOUNDATION  AND  FROORBS8  OF 

THB  TURKISH    MONARCHY    IN  ASIA  AND  BUROPB.  ^-*>  DANGER 
OF  eoNSTANTINOFLB  AND  THB  eREBK  EMPIRE* 

Prom  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her  suburbs,  from  the 
cowardice  and  discord  of  the  falling  Greelra,  I  shall  now 
ascend  to  the  victorious  Turks ;  whose  domestic  slarery  was 
ennoMed  by  martial  discipline,  religiotts  enthusiasm,  and  the 
energy  of  the  national  character.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  present  sovereigns  of  OcHistantinople,  are 
connected  with  tie  most  important  scenes  of  modem  history ; 
but  they  are  founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  great 
eruption  of  the  Moguls  *  and  Tartars ;  whose  rapid  conquests 
may  be  compared  with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  nature^ 
whloh  have  agitated  and  altered  the  surfkce  of  the  globe.  I 
have  long  since  asserted  my  claim  to  introduce  tibe  nations, 
the  immediate  or  remc^e  authors  of  the  &11  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  nor  can  I  refuse  myself  to  those  events,  which,  from 
their  uncommon  magnitude,  will  interest  a  philosophy  mind 
in  the  history  of  blood.^ 

Prom  Uie  spacious  highlands  between  China,  Siberia,  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  tide  of  emigration  and  war  has  repeatedly 
been  poured.    These  ancient  seats  of  the  Huns  and  Turics 


'  The  reader  is  invited  to  review  chapters  xxii.  to  zxvi.,  and  xxiii* 
to  xxxviiL,  the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  the  conquests  of  Attila 
and  the  Huns,  which  were  composed  at  a  time  when  I  entertained  the 
wish,  rather  than  the  hope,  of  concluding  my  history. 


*  Mongol  seems  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  proper  name  of  this 
me.  The  Chinese  caU  them  Mong-kou ;  the  Mondchoox.  tiieir  nei|[hbors, 
Itonggo  or  Monggou.  They  called  themselyes  also  Beda.  This  fact 
seems  to  have  been  proved  by  m.  Schmidt  a^inst  the  French  Orientalists. 
Sf>e  De  Brosset,  Not?  on  Le  Bean,  torn.  xxii.  p.  403. 
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were  oceupM  in  ^  twelfth  century  by  many  pastoral  tribett 
of  the  same  descent  and  similar  manners,  which  were  united 
and  led  to  conquest  by  the  formidable  Zingis.*  In  his  ascent 
to  greatness,  that  Barbarian  (whose  private  appellation  was 
Temugin)  had  trampled  on  the  necks  of  his  equals.  His  birth 
was  noble ;  but  it  was  in  the  pride  of  victory,  that  the  prince 
or  people  deduced  hui  seventh  ancestcnr  from  the  immaculate 
conception  of  a  virgin.  His  father  had  reigned  over  thirteen . 
hordes,  which  composed  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families : 
above  two  thirds  refused  to  pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his 
infant  son ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought  a  battle 
against  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  future  conqueror  of  Asia 
was  reduced .  to  fly  and  to  obey ;  but  he  rose  superior  to  his 
fortune,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  fame 
and  dominion  over  the  circumjacent  tribes.  In  a  state  of 
society,  in  which  policy  is  rude  and  valor  is  universal,  the 
ascendant  of  one  man  must  be  founded  on  his  power  and 
fesdutk)n  to  piuiish  his  enemies  and  recompense  his  friends. 
His  first  military  league  was  raUfied  by  the  simple  ritea  of 
sacrificing  a  h(»«e  and  tasting  of  a  running  stream :  Temugin 
pledged  himself  to  divide  wkh  his  followers  the  sweets  and 
the  bitters  of  life  ;  and  when  he  had  shared  among  them  his 
horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  gmtitude  and  his  own 
hopes.  A^r  his  first  victory,  he  placed  seven^  caldrons  on 
the  fire,  and  seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  head* 
long  into  the  boiling  water.  The  sphere  of  his  attraction  was 
continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin  of  the  proud  and  the  8ub« 
mission  of  the  prudent;  and  the  boldest  chieftains  might 
tremble,  when  they  beheld,  enchased  in  silver^  the  skull  of  the 
khan  of  the  Keraites ;  *  who,  under  the  name  of  Prester  John, 
had  corresponded  with  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  princes  m 
Europe.  The  ambition  of  Temugin  condescended  to  employ 
the  arts  of  superstition ;  and  it  was  from  a  naked  prophet, 

'  The  khans  of  the  Keraites  were  most  probably  incapable  of  read- 
ing the  pompotis  epistles  composed  in  their  name  by  the  Nestorian 
missionaries,  who  endowed  them  with  the  &bnlotis  wonders  of  an 
Indian  kingdom.  Perhaps  these  Tartars  (the  Presbyter  or  Priest 
John)  had  submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  and  ordination,  ( Asseman, 
Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  487 — 503.) 


*  On  the  traditions  of  the  early  life  of  Zingis,  see  D'Ohson,  Hist,  des 
liongols ;  Histoire  des  Monffols,  Paris,  1824.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  dsv 
Ost-Mongolen,  p.  68,  &c.,  ana  Notes.  —  M. 
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who  could  ftseead  toheaveaoD  a  white  hone,  tliat  be  aocapled 
the  title  of  Zingis,^  the  most  great ;  fLnd  a  divioe  ri^t  to  the 
conquest  and  dominion  of  the  earth.  In  a  general  cownmltai, 
or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a  felt,  which  was  long  afterwards 
revered  as  a  relic,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  great  khan,  or 
emperor,  of  the  Mogub  ^  and  Tartars.^  Of  these  kindred, 
though  rival,  names,  the  former  had  given  birth  to  the  impe« 
rial  race ;  and  the  latter  has  been  extended  by  accident  or 
error  over  the  spacious  wilderness  of  the  north. 

The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dictated  to  his  subjects  was 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  foreign  hostility.  The  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  the 
capital  thefts  of  a  horse  or  ox  ;  and  the  fiercest  of  men  were 
mild  and  just  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  fu- 
ture election  of  the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of 
his  family  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes ;  and  the  regulations 
of  the  chase  were  essential  to  the  pleasures  and  plenty  of  a 
Tartar  camp.  The  victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from 
all  servile  labors,  which  were  abandoned  to  slaves  and  stran- 
gers ;  and  every  labor  was  servile  except  the  profession  of 

'  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  Oenffis,  at  least  in 
French,  seems  to  be  the  more  fashionable  speUing ;  but  Abulghazi 
Khan  must  have  known  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor.  His  ety* 
mology  appears  just :  Zin,  in  the  Mogul  tongue,  signifies  ffreat,  and 
ffia  is  the  superlative  termination,  (B&st.  G6n6alogique  des  Tatars, 
part.  iiL  p.  194,  195.)  From  the  same  idea  of  magnitude,  the  appella- 
tion of  Zinffis  is  bestowed  on  the  ocean. 

*  The  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  Orientals,  and  stUl 
adheres  to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  Great  Mogul  of  Hindostan.* 

*  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan,  (see  Abulghazi,  part  i.  and  ii.,) 
and  once  formed  a  horde  of  70,000  families  on  the  borders  of  Kitay, 
(p.  103—112.)  In  the  great  invasion  of  Europe  (A.  D.  1238)  they 
seem  to  have  led  the  vanguard ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  name  of 
Tartareh  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins,  (Matt.  Paris, 
p.  398,  &c.)t 

*  M.  Remusat  (surles  Langues  Tartares,  p.  233)  justly  observes,  that 
l^mour  was  a  Turk,  not  a  Mogul,  and,  p.  242,  that  probably  there  was  not 
a  Mogul  in  the  army  of  Baber,  who  established  the  Indian  throne  of  the 
"Great  Mogul."— M. 

t  This  relationship,  according  to  M.  Klaproth,  is  fabulous,  and  invented 
by  the  Mahometan  writers,  who,  from  religious  zeal,  endeavored  to  connect 
tne  traditions  of  the  nomads  of  Central  Asia  with  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Ment,  as  preserved  in  the  Koran.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Chinese 
writers,  T^bl.  de  I'Asie,  p.  168.  —M. 
VOL.    VI.  1^ 
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mmw.  The  service  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who  were 
armed  with  hows,  cimeters,  and  iron  maces,  and  divided  hy 
iMndreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  were  the  institutions 
of  a  veteran  commander.  Each  officer  and  soldier  was  made 
responsible,  under  pain  of  death,  for  the  safety  and  honor  of 
his  companions ;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  breathed  in  the 
law,  that  peace  should  never  be  granted  unless  to  a  vanquished 
and  suppliant  enemy.  But  it  is  the  religion  of  Zingis  that 
'  best  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause.*  The  Catholic  in- 
quisitora  of  Europe,  who  defended  nonsense  by  cruelty,  might 
have  been  confounded  by  the  example  of  a  Barbarian,  who 
anticipated  the  lessons  of  philosophy,*  and  established  by  his 
laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and  perfect  toleration.  His 
first  and  only  article  of  faith  was  the  existence  of  one  God, 
the  Author  of  all  good ;  who  fills  by  his  presence  the  heavens 
and  earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his  power.  The  Tartars 
and  Mc^ls  were  addicted  to  the  idols  of  their  peculiar  tribes ; 
and  many  of  them  had  been  converted  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries to  the  religions  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Christ 
These  various  systems  in  freedom  and  concord  were  taught 
and  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the  same  camp ;  and 
the  Booze,  the  Imam,  the  Rabbi,  the  Nestorian,  and  the  Latin 
imeat,  enjoyed  the  same  honoraUe  exemption  from  service 

*  A  ringnlar  oozifbrmity  may  be  found  between  the  relifl^iouf  lawf 
of  ZingiB  Khan  and  of  Mr.  lA>cke,  (Constitutions  of  CaroUna*  in  hia 
works,  voL  iv.  p.  53^,  4to.  edition^  1777.) 


*  Before  his  armies  entered  Thibet,  h 
nam-Bsimmo,  a  Lama  high  priest,  with 
chosen  thee  as  high  priest  for  myself  am 
and  promote  the  present  and  future  hap 
porter  and  protector :  let  us  establish  a 
with  the  monarchy/'  &c.  The  high  pi 
the  Mongol  history  literally  terms  this  a 
religion ;  because  the  monarch,  by  his  pi 
gion  of  the  state.  Klaproth,  '*  Travels  i 
92.    Neither  Dshingis  nor  his  son  and  s 

of  their  continual  wars,  much  leiaure  fo.  .-«  ^--(--o — o — 

of  the  Lama.  Br  religion  they  understand  a  oistmct,  independent,  sacred 
moral  code,  whicn  has  out  one  origin,  one  source,  and  one  object  Thia 
notion  they  uniTersally  propagate,  and  even  believe  that  the  brutes,  and 
all  created  beings,  have  a  religion  adapted  to  their  sphere  of  action.  The 
different  forms  of  the  various  religions  they  ascribe  to  the  difference  of  in- 
dividuals, nations,  and  legislators.  Never  do  you  hear  of  their  inveighing 
against  any  creed,  even  against  the  obviously  absurd  Schaman  paganism, 
or  of  their  persecuting  others  on  that  account.  They  themselves,  on  the 
other  hand,  endure  every  hardship,  and  even  persecutions,  with  perfect 
resignation,  and  indulgently  excuse  the  follies  of  others,  nay,  consider 
them  as  a  motive  for  increased  ardor  in  prayer,  ch.  ix.  p.  IW.  — M. 
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Mid  tapihate :  in  the  moflque  <^  Bcx^afa,  the  insolent  Yieler 
adgbl  trample  the  Koran  under  his  horse's  feet,  but  the  ealoi 
legblator  respected  the  prophets  and  pontiffs  of  the  most  hos« 
tile  sects.  The  reason  of  Zingis  was  not  informed  by  books : 
the  khBLXk  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and,  except  the  tribe 
of  the  IgourSf  the  greatest  part  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars 
were  as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign.*  The  memory  of 
their  exploits  was  preserved  by  tradition:  sixty-eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were  collected 
and  transcribed  ;  ^  the  brevity  of  their  domestic  annals  may 
be  supplied  by  the  Chinese,**  Persians,®  Armenians,^®  Syr- 

'  In  the  year  1294,  by  tbe  command  of  Cazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the 
fourth  in  descent  from  Zingis.  From  these  traditions,  his  vizier  Pad- 
lallah  composed  a  Mogul  lustory  in  the  Persian  language,  which  has 
been  used  bj  Petit  de  la  Croix,  (ISisL  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537 — 539.) 
The  Histoire  66n6aloffique  des  Tatars  {k  Leyde,  1726,  in  12mo., 
2  tomes)  was  translated  by  the  Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia  from  the 
Mogul  MS.  of  Abulgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  who 
reigned  over  the  Usbeks  of  Charasm,  or  Carione,  ^A.  D.  1644 — 1663.) 
He  is  of  most  value  and  credit  for  the  names,  pedigrees,  and  manners 
of  his  nation.  Of  his  nine  parts,  the  ist  descends  from  Adam  to  Mo^pol 
Khan ;  the  iid,  from  Mo|nil  to  Zingis ;  the  iiid  is  the  life  of  Zingis ; 
the  vritt,  vth,  vith,  and  viith,  the  general  history  of  his  four  sons  and 
their  posterity ;  the  viiLth  and  ixth,  the  particular  history  of  the 
descendants  of  SheilMmi  Khan,  who  reigned  in  Maurenahar  and 
Charasm. 

*  HisUnre  de  Gkntchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dinastie  des  Mongous  ses 
Successenrs,  Conqu6rans  de  la  dune ;  tir^e  de  THistoire  de  la  Chine 
par  le  R.  P.  Oauml,  de  la  Society  de  Jesus,  Missionaire  k  Peking ;  k 
Parisy  1739,  in  4to.  This  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese 
character  of  domestic  accuracy  and  fordgn  ignorance. 

*  See  the  Histoire  du  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  Empereur  des 
Moguls  et  Tartares,  par  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  k  Paris,  1710,  in  12mo. ; 
a  woriL  of  ten  years'  labor,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  Sultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  of  romance  is  the 
&ult  of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of 
QeMhiseamt  Mohammed,  Gelaleddith  &c.,  in  the  Biblioth6que  Orientals 
of  B'Herbelot^t 

^  Haithonus,  or  Aithonus,  an  Armenian  prince}  and  afterwards  a 


*  See  the  notice  on  Tha^ha-toung-o,  the  Ouogour  minister  of  Tchias^ 
in  Abel  Bemusat's  2d  series  of  ICecherch.  Asiat.  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  Ue 
taught  the  son  of  Tchingis  to  write :  **  He  was  the  instructor  of  the  Mo- 
guls in  writing,  of  which  they  were  before  ignorant :  "  and  hence  the  ap- 
plication oftne  Ouigour  characters  to  the  Mogal  languaj^  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  theyear  1204  or  1205,  nor  so  late  as  the  tune  of  Pa-sse- 
P«»  who  lived  under  l^ubilai.  A  new  alohabet,  approaching  to  that  of 
Xhibet»  was  introduced  under  Khubilai.  —  M. 

t  The  preface  to  the  Hist,  des  MongoU  (Paris,  1824)  gives  a  eatalegae 
of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities.  —  M. 
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ians,*!  Arabians,**  Greeks,*'  Russians^*^  Poles,**  Hunganans,*^ 
and  Liatins ;  *7  and  each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  tlie  rela- 
tion of  their  own  disasters  and  defeats. *8 

monk  of  Premontr^,  (Fabric.  Blbliot.  Lat.  Medii  MvU  torn.  L  p.  34,) 
dictated  in  the  French  language,  his  book  ds  Tartaric,  his  old  fellow- 
soldiers.  It  was  immediat^y  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Simon  Grynteus,  (Basil,  1555,  in  folio.)* 

'^  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  conclusion  of 
the  ixth  Dynasty  of  Abulpharagius,  (vers.  Pocock,  Oxon.  1663,  in 
4to. ;)  and  his  xth  Dynasty  is  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia.  Asse- 
mannus  (BibUot.  Orient,  torn,  ii.)  has  extracted  some  facts  from  his 
Syriac  writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Jacobite  maphrians,  or  primates 
of  the  East 

**  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  distin- 
guish Abtiueda,  sultan  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  who  fought  in  person, 
under  the  Mamaluke  standard,  against  the  Moguls. 

*'  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii.  c.  5,  6)  has  feU  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting the  Scythian  and  Byzantine  histories.  He  describes  with  truth 
and  elegance  the  settlement  and  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia,  but 
he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Zingis  and  his 
sons. 

'*  M.  Leresque  (Histoire  do  Russie,  tom.  ii.J  has  described  the 
conquest  of  Kussia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Nicon,  and  the 
old  chronicles. 

»*  For  Poland,  I  am  content  with  the  Sarmatia  Asiatics  et  Europsa 
of  Matthew  k  Michou,  or  De  MichoviA,  a  canon  and  physician  of 
Cracow,  (A.  D.  1506,)  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynseus. 
Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin.  Medise  et  Infima;  ^tatis,  tom.  v.  p.  56. 

^'  I  should  quote  Thuroczius,  the  oldest  general  historian  (pars  ii. 
c.  74,  p.  150)  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Scriptorcs  Rerum  Hungarica- 
rum,  did  not  the  same  volume  contain  the  original  narrative  of  a 
contemporary,  an  eye-witness,  and  a  sufferer,  (M.  Kogerii,  Hungari, 
Yaradiensis  CapituU  Canonici,  Carmen  nuserabile,  seu  Historia  super 
Destructione  Kegni  Hungariae  Temporibus  Belre  FV.  Regis  per  Tar- 
taros  fSacta,  p.  292—321  0  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  Barbaric  invasion. 

*^  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the 
danger  and  distress  of  Europe,  (consult  tho  word  Tartari  in  his 
copious  Index.)  From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of 
the  great  khan  in  the  xiiith  century  was  visited  by  two  Mars,  John  de 
Piano  Carpini,  and  William  Rubruquis,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Vene- 
tian gentleman.  The  Latin  relations  of  the  two  former  are  inserted  in 
the  1st  volume  of  Hackluyt ;  the  Italian  original  or  version  of  the 
third  (Fabric.  BibUot.  Latin.  Medii  iBvi,  tom.  iL  p.  198,  lorn.  v<p.  25) 
may  be  found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio. 

>^  In  his  great  History  of  the  Huns,  M.  de  Guignes  has  most  amply 
treated  of  Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors.    See  tom.  iii.  L  xv. — xix.. 


*  A  pr^is  at  the  end  of  the  new  edition  of  Le  Beau,  Hist  doe  Empe 
reurt,  toI.  xvii.,  by  M.  Brosset,  gives  larce  extracts  from  the  aceountis  of 
the  Ajrmeoian  historians  relating  to  the  Mogul  conquMts.  -— M. 
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Hie  afms  of  Zingts  and  his  lieutenants  snccessively  re* 
duced  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  who  pitched  their  tents  he* 
tween  the  wall  of  China  and  the  Volga ;  and  the  Mogul 
ensperc^  hecame  the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord 
of  many  millions  of  shepherds  and  sddiers,  who  felt  their 
united  ^rength,  and  were  impatient  to  rush  on  the  mild  and 
wealthy  climates  of  the  south.  His  ancestors  had  been  the 
tributaries  of  the  Chinese  emperors ;  and  Temugin  himself 
bad  heen  disgraced  by  a  title  of  honor  and  servitude.  The 
court  of  Pekin  was  astonished  by  an  embassy  from  its  former 
vassal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the  kmg  of  nations,  exacted  the 
tribute  and  obedience  which  he  had  paid,  and  who  afiected  to 
tj^t  the  son  of  hufvem  as  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind. 
A  haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  apprehensions ;  and 
their  l^irs  were  soon  justified  by  the  march  of  innumerable 
squadrons,  who  pierced  on  all  skies  the  feeble  rampart  of  the 
great  wait  Ninety  cities  were  stormed,  or  starved,  by  the 
Moguls ;  ten  only  escaped ;  and  Zingis,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  fiiial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered  his  vcmguard  with 
their  captive  parents ;  an  unworthy,  and  by  degrees  a  fruit* 
less,  abase  of  the  virtue  of  his  enemies.  His  invasion  was 
Supported  by  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand  Khitans,  who 
guajrded  tlM  frontier:  yet  he  listened  to  a  treaty;  and  a 
princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses,  five  hundred  youths, 
and  as  Ottay  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk,  were  the 
priee  of  his  retreat.  In  his  second  expedition,  he  compelled 
the  Chinese  emperor  to  retire  beyond  the  yellow  river  to  a 
more  southern  residence.    The  siege  of  Pekin  ^'  was  long 

and  in  ttie  collateral  articles  of  the  Seljtikiaiui  of  Roum,  torn.  ii.  L  xi., 
the  Carismiaiia,  L  ziv.,  and  the  Mamalnkes,  torn.  ir.  1.  xxL ;  consult 
likewiae  the  tables  of  the  1st  volume.  He  is  ever  learned  and  accu- 
rate ;  yet  I  am  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  view,  and  some 
passages  of  Abulfeda,  which  are  still  latent  in  the  Arabic  text.* 

*•  More  properly  Ym-king,  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  appear 
lome  furiongs  to  the  south-east  of  the  modem  PeHn,  which  was  built 


*  To  thia  catalogue  of  the  historians  of  the  Moguls  may  be  added 
B'Ohson,  Histoire  des  Mongols ;  Histoire  des  Mongols,  (from  Arabic  and 
Persian  anthorities,)J>ari9, 1824.  Schmidt,  Oeschicnte  der  Ost  Mongolen, 
St.  Petersbur^h,  1829.  This  curious  work,  by  Ssanang  Ssetsen  Chung- 
taidschi,  pubhshed  in  the  original  Mongol,  was  written  after  the  conver- 
sbn  of  the  nation  to  Buddhism :  it  is  enriched  with  very  valuable  notes  by 
the  editor  and  translator ;  but,  unfortunately,  is  very  barren  of  infonnation 
about  the  European,  and  even  the  western  Asiatic  conquests  of  the  Men- 
goli.— M. 

18  • 
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and  kborioas:  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  by  famine  to 
decimate  and  devour  their  fellow-citizens ;  when  their  am- 
munition was  spent,  they  dischai^cd  ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
from  theiT  engines ;  but  the  Moguls  introduced  a  mine  to  the 
centre  of  the  capital ;  and  the  conflagration  of  the  palace 
burnt  above  thirty  days.  China  was  desolated  by  Tartar  war 
and  domestic  faction  ;  and  the  five  northern  provinces  were 
added  to  the  empire  of  Zingis. 

In  the  West,  he  touched  the  dominions  of  Mohammed,  sul- 
tan of  Carizme,  who  reigned  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
borders  of  India  and  Turkestan  ;  and  who,  in  the  proud  imi- 
tation of  Alexander  the  Great,  forgot  the  servitude  and  in- 
gratitude of  his  fathers  to  the  house  of  Seljuk.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Zingis  to  establish  a  friendly  and  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes ;  nor 
could  he  be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad,  who  sacrificed  to  his  personal  wrongs  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  state.  A  rash  and  inhuman  deed  provoked 
and  justified  the  Tartar  arms  in  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
Aflia.t  A  caravan  of  three  anHMtssadors  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  merchants  was  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by 
the  command  of  Mohammed ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a  demand 
and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  prayed  and  fasted  three 
nights  on  a  mountain,  that  the  Mogul  emperor  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  Ck>d  and  his  sword.  Our  £urq>ean  battles,  says 
a  philosophic  writer,3o  are  petty  skirmishes,  if  compared  to 
the  numbers  that  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the  fields  of  Asia. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  are  said  to  have 
marched  under  the  standard  of  Zingis  and  his  four  sons.  In 
the  vast  plains  that  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or  Jax- 
artes,  they  were  encountered  by  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers of  the  sultan  ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  which  was  suspend- 
by  Cublal  Khan,  (Gaubel,  p.  146.)  Pe-king  and  Nan-king  are  vague 
titles,  the  courts  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.  The  identity  and 
change  of  names  perplex  the  most  skilful  readers  of  the  Chinese 
geography,  (p.  177.)* 

"^^  M.  de  Voltaire,  Essai  sur  THistoirc  G^n^rale,  tom.  Hi.  c.  60,  p.  8. 
His  account  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls  contains,  as  usual,  much  general 
sense  and  truth,  with  some  particular  errors. 


*  And  likewise  in  Chinese  history — see  Abel  Bemusat,  Mel.  Asiat.  2d 
ser.  tom.  ii.  p.  5.— M. 

t  See  thejparticoUr  account  of  this  trantaetion,  from  the  Kholaossul  d 
Akbaur,  in  rric»,  yoL  il  p  402.  —  M. 
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ed  by  the  night,  one  hundred  and  sizt^r  thousand  Cummiaat 
were  slain.  Mohammed  was  astonished  by  the  multitude  aad 
valor  of  his  enemies :  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  distributed  his  troops  in  the  frontier  towns  ;  trusting  Uiat 
the  Barbarians,  invincible  in  the  field,  would  be  repulsed  by 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  so  many  regular  sieges.  But  the 
prudence  of  Zingis  had  formed  a  body  of  Chinese  engineers, 
skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  informed  perhaps  of  the  secret 
of  gunpowder,  and  capable^  under  his  discipline,  of  attacking 
a  foreign  country  with  more  vigor  and  success  than  they  had 
defended  their  own.  The  Persian  historians  will  relate  the 
sieges  and  reduction  of  Otmr,  Cogende,  Bocheuca,  Samaicand, 
Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour,  Balch,  and  Candahar ;  and 
the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Transox- 
iana,  Carizme,  and  Chorazan.*  The  destructive  hostilities 
of  Attila  and  the  Huns  have  long  since  been  elucidated  by 
the  example  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls;  and  in  this  more 
proper  place  I  shall  be  content  to  observe,  that,  from  the  Cat* 
pian  to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  was  adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labors  of  man- 
kii^,  and  that  five  centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor  encouraged 
or  indulged  the  fury  of  his  troops :  the  hope  of  future  poa* 
session  was  lost  in  the  ardor  o£  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  war  exasperated  their  native  fierceness  by 
the  pretence  of  justice  and  revenge.  The  downfall  and  death 
of  the  sultan  Mohammed,  who  expired,  unpitied  and  alone, 
in  a  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  poor  atonement  for 
the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Could  the  Cariz- 
mian  empire  have  been  saved  by  a  single  hero,  it  would  have 
been  saved  by  his  son  Gelaleddin,  whose  active  valor  repeat- 
edly checked  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of  victory.  Eetreat- 
ing,  as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  was  oppressed 
by  their  innumerable  host,  till,  in  the  last  moment  of  despair, 
Gelaleddin  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  swam  one  of  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  Asia,  and  extorted  the  ad- 
miration and  applause  of  Zingis  himself.  It  was  in  this  camp 
that  the  Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  mur- 
murs of  his  weary  and  wealthy  troops,  who  sighed  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  native  land.     Encumbered  with  the  spoils 


*  Erery  where  they  massacred  all  classes,  except  the  artisans,  whom 
ihcy mad*  sUt0B.    Hist,  des  MongoUL— M. 
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of  Asia,  be  slowly  measared  back  his  footsteps,  betiayed 
■ome  pity  for  the  misery  of  the  vanqoished,  and  deciaved  his 
iatration  of  rehuilding  the  cities  which  had  been  swept  away 
fay  the  tempest  of  his  arms.  .  After  he  had  repassed  ^  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes,  he  was  joined  by  two  generals,  whom  he  had 
detached  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  to  subdue  the  western 
provinces  of  Persia.  They  had  trampled  on  the  nations  which 
opposed  their  passage,  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Der« 
bent,  traversed  the  Volga  and  the  desert,  and  accomplished 
the  cixeuit  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  expedition  which  had 
never  been  attempted,  and  has  never  been  repeated.  The 
return  of  Zingis  was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
bellious or  independent  kingdoms  of  Tartary  ;  and  he  died 
in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  with  his  last  breath  ex- 
horting and  instructing  his  sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the 
Chinese  empire.* 

The  harem  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five  hundred  wives 
and  concubines;  and  of  his  numerous  progeny,  four  sons, 
illustrious  by  their  birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their  father 
the  principal  offices  of  peace  and  war.  Toushi  was  his  great 
huntsman,  Zagatai  ^^  his  judge.  Octal  his  minister,  and  Tuli 
bis  general ;  and  dieir  names  and  actions  are  often  conspicu- 
ous m  the  history  of  h»  conquests.  Firmly  united  fot  ^eir 
own  and  the  public  interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  fami- 
lies were  content  with  dependent  sceptres ;  and  Octal,  by 
genenU  consent,  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  of 
the  Moguls  and  T\iirtan.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gayuk,  after  whose  dea^  the  empire  devolved  to  his  cousins 
Mangou  and  Cublai,  the  sons  of  Tuli,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Zingis.  In  the  sixty-eight  years  of  his  four  first  successors, 
the  Mogul  subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Europe.  Without  confining  myself  to  the  order  of  time, 
without  expatiating  on  the  detail  of  events,  I  shall  present  a 


*^  Zagatai  gave  his  name  to  his  dominions  of  Haurenahar,  or  Tran- 
Boxiana ;  and  the  Moguls  of  Hindostan,  who  emigrated  from  that  conn- 
try,  are  styled  Zagatais  by  the  Persians.  This  certain  etymology,  and 
thenmilar  example  of  Uzbek,  Kogai,  &c,  may  warn  xm  not  absolutely 
to  reject  the  derivations  of  a  national,  from  a  personal,  namcf 


*  Their  first  duty,  which  he  bequeathed  to  them,  was  to  massacre  the 
king  of  Taugcoute  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ninhia,  the  surrender  of  the 
m%j  being  already  agreed  upon,  Hist,  des  Mongols,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  — M. 

t  See  a  Qonous  anecdote  of  Tsi^agatai,  Hist,  des  Mongols,  p.  S70.— H. 
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mmenl  picture  ei  the  progress  of  their  arms ;  I.  In  the  East ; 
U.  In  the  South ;  III.  In  the  West ;  and  IV.  In  the  North. 

I.  Before  the  invasion  of  Ztngis,  China  was  divided  into 
tvo  empires  or  djmasties  of  the  North  and  South ;  ^  and  the 
difference  of  origin  and  interest  was  smoothed  hy  a  general 
oonformi^  of  laws,  language,  and  national  manners.  The 
Northern  empire,  which  had  heen  dismembered  by  Zingis, 
was  finally  subdued  aeven  years  after  his  death.  After  the 
loss  of  Pekitt,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residenee  at  Kaifong, 
a  city  many  leagues  in  circumferenoe,  and  which  c<»taiBed, 
according  to  the  Chinese  annals,  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
families  c^  inhabitants  and  fugitives.  He  escaped  from  thence 
with  only  seven  horsemen,  and  made  his  last  stand  in  a  third 
d^tal,  till  at  length  the  hopeless  monarch,  protesting  his  inno> 
cence  aad  accusing  his  fortune,  ascended  a  funeral  pile,  and 
gave  orders^  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  stabbed  himself,  the  fire 
should  be  kindled  by  his  attendants.  The  dynasty  of  the 
Somg^  the  native  and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  whole  eiifr* 
pile,  survived  about  forty-five  years  the  fall  of  the  N^nrthem 
Qsurpeia;  and  the  perfect  conquest  was  reserved  for  the 
arms  of  Cublai.  During  this  interval,  the  Moguls  were  often 
diverted  by  foreign  wars ;  and,  if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared 
to  meet  their  victocs  in  the  field,  their  passive  oouraf^  pre- 
sented an  endless  succession  of  cities  to  storm  and  c^  millions 
to  slaughter.  In  the  attack  and  defence  of  placea,  the  engines 
of  antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were  alternately  employed  : 
the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and  bombs  appears  as  a 
familiar  {uraoticQ ;  ^  and  the  sieges  were  conducted  by  the 

"•  In  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Oriental  geographers,  the  names  of 
Cathay  and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  sottthem  •mpires, 
which,  from  A.  D.  1234  to  1279,  were  those  of  the  great  khan,  and 
of  the  Chinese.  The  search  of  Cathay,  after  China  had  been  found, 
excited  and  misled  our  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  their 
attempts  to  discover  the  north-east  passage. 

*^  I  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  fiddiity  of  the  Pere  Gaubil,  who 
translates  the  Chinese  text  of  the  annals  of  the  Moguls  or  Yuen,  (p.  71, 
93, 153  ;)  but  I  am  ignorant  at  what  time  these  annals  were  composed 
and  published.  The  two  uncles  of  Marco  Polo,  who  served  as  engi- 
neers at  the  siege  of  Siengyangfou,*  (L  ii.  c.  61,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  iL 
See  Gaubil,  p.  155,  157)  must  have  felt  and  related  the  effects  of  this 
destructive  powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty,  and  almost  deci- 
•ive  )bjeotioa.    I  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  the  recent  discovery  was 


«  Sou-houng-^ian-la».    Ahtl&e»usat.  — M« 
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Mahometans  and  Franks,  who  had  been  liberally  invited  into 
the  service  of  Cublai.  After  passing  the  great  river,  the 
troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  along  a  series  of  canals, 
till  they  invested  the  royal  residence  of  Hamcheu,  or  Quin- 
say,  in  the  country  of  silk,  the  most  delicious  cliaMite  of 
China.  The  emperor,  a  defenceless  youth,  surrendered  his 
person  and  sceptre ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in  exile  into  Tar- 
tary,  he  struck  nine  times  the  ground  with  his  forehead,  to 
adore  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  the  great  khan. 
Yet  the  war  (it  was  now  styled  a  rebellion)  was  still  main* 
tained  in  the  southern  provinces  fVom  Hamcheu  to  Canton ; 
and  the  obstmate  remnant  of  independence  and  hostility  was 
transported  from  the  land  to  the  sea.  But  when  the  fleet  of 
the  Sang  was  surrounded  and  oppressed  by  a  superior  arma- 
ment, their  last  champion  leaped  into  the  waves  with  his  infant 
emperor  in  his  arms.  "  It  is  more  glorious,"  he  cried,  "  to 
•die  a  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave.^'  A  hundred  thousand 
Chinese  imitated  his  example ;  and  the  whole  empire,  from 
Tonkin  to  the  great  wall,  submitted  to  the  iiomink»i  of  Cu- 
blai. His  boundless  ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest  of 
Japan :  his  fleet  was  twice  shipwrecked ;  and  the  hves  of  a 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in  the 
fruitless  expedition.  But  the  circumjacent  kingdoms,  Corea, 
Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Thibet,  were  reduced 
in  different  degrees  of  tribute  and  obedience  by  the  effort  at 
terror  of  his  arms.  He  explored  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a 
fleet  of  a  thousand  ships :  they  sailed  in  stxty-eight  days, 
most  probably  to  the  Isle  of  Borneo,  under  the  equinoctial 
line ;  and  though  they  returned  not  without  spoil  or  glory,  the 
emperor  was  dissatisfied  that  the  savage  king  had  escaped 
from  their  hands. 

carried  from  Europe  to  China  by  the  caravans  of  the  xvth  centairy, 
and  falsely  adopted  as  an  old  national  discovery  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Jesuits  in  the  xvith.  Yet  the  P^re  Gaubil  affirm*, 
that  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese  above 
1600  years.* 

♦  La  poudre  k  canon  et  d'autres  compositions  inflammantes,  dent  ils  se 
seryent  pour  conatruirc  des  pieces  d'artifiee  d'un  effet  suprenant,  leur 


ils  se  servcnt  actuellement,  leur  ait  H^  apport^  par  lea  Francs,  ainsi  Que 
I'attestent  les  noma  mdmes  qu'ils  donnent  ^  ces  sortes  d'armes.  Abel 
Eemusat,  M^anges  Asitt.  3d  s«r.  toaa.  i.  y»  ^ — M. 
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IL  The  conquest  of  Hindostan  by  the  Moguls  was  reserved 
in  a  later  period  for  the  house  of  Timour ;  but  that  of  Iran,  oi 
Persia,  was  achieved  by  Holagou  Khan,*  the  grandson  of 
Zingis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two  successive  em- 
perors, Mangou  and  Cublai.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd 
of  sultans,  emirs,  and  atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust ;  but 
the  extirpation  of  the  Assassins^  or  Ismaelians^^  of  Persia, 
may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind.  Among  the  hUb 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these  odious  sectaries  had  reigned 
with  impunity  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and  their 
prince,  or  Imam,  established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and  govern 
the  colony  of  Mount  Libanus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the 
history  of  the  crusades.^  With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Koran 
the  Ismaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  transmigration,  and  the 
visions  of  their  own  prophets ;  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
devote  their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the  vicai 
of  God.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both  in 
the  East  and  West :  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  enumer- 
ate, and  persons  multiply,  the  illustrious  victims  that  were 
sacrificed  to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or  resentment  of  the  old  man 
(as  he  was  corruptly  styled)  oftJie  mountain.  But  these  dag- 
gers, his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sword  of  Holagou, 
and  not  a  vestige  is  left  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  except 
the  word  assassin^  which,  in  the  most  odious  sense,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  Ab- 
bassides  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spectators  of  their  great- 
ness and  decline.  Since  the  fall  of  their  Seljukian  tyrants, 
the  caliphs  had  recovered  their  lawful  dominion  of  Bagdad 
and  the  Arabian  Irak  ;  but  the  city  was  distracted  by  theolc^i- 
cal  factions,  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  k)st  in  a 
harem  of  seven  hundred  concubines.     The  invasion  of  the 

**  All  that  can  be  known  of  the  Assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria  is 
poured  from  the  copious,  and  even  profuse,  erudition  of  M.  Falconet, 
m  two  Mimoiret  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  (torn.  xvii. 
p.  127— 170.)t 

••  The  Ismaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  Assassins,  had  acquired  or 
founded  ten  castles  in  the  hills  above  Tortosa.  About  the  year  1280» 
they  were  extirpated  by  the  Mamalukcs. 


♦  See  the  curious  account  of  the  expedition  of  Holagou,  translated  froni 
the  Chinese,  by  M.  Abel  Remusat,  Melanges  Asiat.  jMl  ser.  torn.  i.  p.  171. 
—  M. 

A,  Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Assassins  has  now  thrown  Faloontt'v 
railertatlon  into  the  shade.  —  M  ... 
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Mogals  he  encountered  with  feeble  anns  and  haughty  em* 
bassies.  ^'  On  the  divine  decree,^'  said  the  caliph  Mostasem, 
*^  is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons  of  Abbas :  and.  their  foes 
shall  surely  be  destroyed  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Who 
is  this  Holagou  that  dares  to  rise  against  them  ?  If  he  be 
desirous  of  peace,  let  him  instantly  depart  from  the  sacred 
territory ;  and  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  clemency  the 
pardon  of  his  fault ^^  This  presumption  was  cherished  by  a 
perfidious  vizier,  who  assured  his  master,  that,  even  if  the  oaX' 
iMtrians  had  entered  the  city,  the  women  and  children,  from 
the  terraces,  would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them  with 
stones.  But  when  Holagou  touched  the  phantom,  it  instantly 
vanished  into  smoke.  Af^er  a  siege  of  two  months,  Bagdad 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls ;  *  and  their  savage 
commander  pronounced  the  death  of  the  caliph  Mostasem, 
the  last  of  the  temporal  successors  of  Mahomet ;  whose 
noble  kinsmen,  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in  Asia 
above  five  hundred  years.  Whatever  might  he  the  designs 
of  the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina*  were 
proteoted  bv  the  Arabian  desert ;  but  the  Moguls  spread  be- 
yond the  Tigris  and  Euphrates^  pillaged  Aleppo  and  Damas* 
eus,  and  threatened  to  join  the  Franks  in  U)e  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem.  Egypt  was  lost,  had  she  been  defended  only  by 
her  feeble  of^ring ;  but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed  in  their 
k^ancy  the  keenness  of  a  Scythian  air :  equal  in  valor,  su- 
perior in  discipline,  they  met  the  Moguls  in  ma^  a  weU- 
ibught  field ;  and  drove  back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Euphrates.f  But  it  overflowed  with  resist- 
less violence  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  |  and  AnatoKa,  of 
which  the  former  was  possessed  by  the  Christians,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Turks.  The  sultans  of  konium  opposed  some 
to  the  Mogul  arms,  till  Azzadin  sought  a  refuge 


^  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  foreigH  transac- 
tiona,  I  must  observe,  that  some  of  their  historians  extend  the  con- 
quest of  Zingis  himsdf  to  Medina,  the  country  of  Mahomet,  (Qaubil, 
P.«.)  

*  Compare  Yon  Hammer,  Qeschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  28S,  307.  Wil- 
ken,  Oesohichte  der  KreuszOge,  toL  yii.  p.  406.  Price,  Chronological  ilet- 
fospect,  vol.  iij>.  217—223.  —  M. 

t  Compare  Wilken,  ▼ol.  vii.  p.  410, 416.  —  M. 

i  On  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Armenians  \vith  the  Mongols,  see 
WiUcen,  Oeschichte  der  KreuszOge,  vol.  yii.  p.  402.  They  eagerly  4e«ir#4 
an  allianee  against  the  Mahometan  powers.  —  M. 
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among  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  his  feehle  succes- 
sors, the  last  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated 
by  the  khans  of  Persia.* 

III.  No  sooner  had  Octal  subverted  the  northern  empire 
of  China,  than  he  resolved  to  visit  with  his  arms  the  most 
remote  countries  of  the  West,  Fifteen  hundred  tliousand 
Moguls  and  T^artars  were  inscribed  on  the  military  roll :  of 
these  the  great  khan  selected  a  third,  which  he  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  his  nephew  Baton,  the  son  of  Tuli ;  who 
reigned  over  his  father's  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.t  After  a  festival  of  forty  days,  Batou  set  forwards  on 
this  great  expedition  ;  and  such  was  the  speed  and  ardor  of 
his  innumerable  squadrons,  that  in  less  than  six  years  they  had 
measured  a  line  of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  great  rivers  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama,  the  Don  and  Borysthenes, 
the  Vistula  and  Danube,  they  either  swam  with  their  horses 
or  passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which 
followed  the  camp,  and  transported  their  wagons  and  artillery. 
By  the  first  victories  of  Batou,  the  remains  of  national  freedom 
were  eradicated  in  the  immense  plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kip- 
zak.27  In  his  rapid  progress,  he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as 
they  are  now  styled,  of  Astracan  and  Cazan ;  and  the  troops 
which  he  detached  towards  Mount  Caucasus  explored  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia  and  Circassia.  The  civil  dis- 
cord of  the  great  dukes,  or  princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their 
country  to  the  Tartars.  They  spread  from  Livonia  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  both  Moscow  and  Kiow,  the  modem  and  the 
ancient  capitals,  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  temporary  ruin,  less 
fatal  than  the  deep,  and  perhaps  indelible,  mark,  which  a  ser- 
vitude of  two  hundred  years  has  imprinted  on  the  character  of 
the  Russians.  The  Tartars  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  coun- 
tries which  they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  which  they  were 


"  The  DathU  Kipzak,  or  plain  of  Kipzak,  extends  on  either  side 
of  the  Volga,  in  a  bonndless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes, 
and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  primitiye  name  and  nation  of  the 
Cosacks. 


*  TreMeomd  escaped,  apparently  by  the  dexterous  politics  of  the  sover- 
eign, but  it  acknowledged  the  Mogul  supremacy.  Falmerayer,  p.  127. 
—  M.. 

t  See  the  curious  extracts  from  the  Mahometan  writers,  Uist.  des  Mo^* 
goit,p.  707.— M. 

VOL.  VI,  19 
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hastening  to  leave.  From  the  permanent  conquest  of  Russia, 
•they  made  a  deadly,  though  transient.  Inroad  into  the  heart  of 
Poland,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany.  The  cities  of 
Lublin  and  Cracow  were  obliterated  :  *  they  approached  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz  they  defeated 
the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and  the  great  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of 
the  slain.  From  Lignitz,  the  extreme  point  of  their  western 
march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary  ;  and  the 
presence  or  spirit  of  Batou  inspired  the  host  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men  :  the  Carpathian  hills  could  not  be  long  imper- 
vious to  their  divided  columns  ;  and  their  approach  had  been 
fondlv  disbelieved  till  it  was  irresistibly  felt.  The  king,  Bela 
the  Fourth,  assembled  the  military  force  of  his  counts  and 
bbhops ;  but  he  had  alienated  the  nation  by  adopting  a  vagrant 
horde  of  forty  thousand  families  of  Comans,  and  these  savage 
guests  were  provoked  to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
and  the  murder  of  their  prince.  The  whole  country  north 
of  the  Danube  was  lost  in  a  day,  and  depopulated  in  a  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  ruins  of  cities  and  churches  were  overspread 
with  the  bones  of  the  natives,  who  expiated  the  sins  of  their 
Turkish  ancestors.  An  ecclesiastic,  who  fled  from  the  sack 
of  Waradin,  describes  the  calamities  which  he  had  seen,  or 
suffered  ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges  and  battles  is  far 
less  atrocious  than  the  treatment  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  been 
allured  from  the  woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardon, 
and  who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had  per- 
formed the  labors  of  the  harvest  and  vintage.  In  the  winter, 
the  Tartars  passed  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to 
Gran  or  Strigonium,  a  Grerman  colony,  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom.  Thirty  engines  were  planted  against  the  walls ; 
the  ditches  were  filled  with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies ; 
and  after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three  hundred  noble  ma^ 
trons  were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  khan.  Of  all  the 
cities  and  fortresses  of  Hungary,  three  alone  survived  the 
Tartar  invasion,  and  the  unfortunate  Bata  hid  his  head  among 
the  islands  f>£  the  AdTOtic, 

The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud  of  savage 
hostility :  a  Russian  fugitive  carried  the  alarm  to  Sweden ; 
and  the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  a^d  the  ocean  trembled 


•  Olmutz  was  gallantly  and  successfully  defended  by  StoiAerg.  Hist,  des 
Jilongols,  p.  396.  —  M.  ^  /.,'--?/  r-f 
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at  the  approach  of  the  Tartars,28  whom  their  fear  and  igno- 
rance were  inclined  to  separate  from  the  human  species. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century,  Europe 
had  never  been  exposed  to  a  similar  calamity :  and  if  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet  would  have  oppressed  her  religion  and 
liberty,  it  might  be  apprehended  that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia 
would  extinguish  her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institutions 
of  civil  society.  The  Roman  pontiff  attempted  to  appease  and 
convert  these  invincible  Pagans  by  a  mission  of  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  friars  ;  but  he  was  astcmished  by  the  reply  of 
the  khan,  that  the  sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invested  with 
a  divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate  the  nations ;  and  that 
the  pope  would  be  involved  in  the  universal  destruction,  unless 
he  visited  in  person,  and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal  horde.  The 
emperor  Frederic  the  Second  embraced  a  more  generous 
mode  of  defence ;  and  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  princes  of  Germany,  represented  the  com- 
mon danger,  and  urged  them  to  arm  their  vassals  in  this  just 
and  rational  crusade.^  The  Tartars  themselves  were  awed 
by  the  fame  and  valor  of  the  Franks ;  the  town  of  Newstadt 
in  Austria  was  bravely  defended  against  them  by  fifty  knights 
and  twenty  crossbows  ;  and  they  raised  the  siege  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  German  army.  After  wasting  the  adjacent 
kingdoms  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  Baton  slowly  re- 
treated from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  victory  in  the  city  and  palace  of  Serai,  which  started  at  his 
command  from  the  midst  of  the  desert.* 


28  In  the  year  1238,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  {Sweden)  and  Frise 
were  prevented,  by  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual, 
their  ships  to  the  herring  fishery  on  the  coast  of  England ;  and  as 
there  was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a 
shilling,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  396.)  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the 
orders  of  a  Mogul  khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  CSbina,  should 
have  lowered  the  price  of  herrings  in  the  English  market. 

*•  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe:  Furens  ac  fervens  ad  arma  Germania, 
strenuae  militise  genitrix  et  alumna  Francia,  bellicosa  et  audax  His- 
pania,  virtuosa  viris  et  classe  munita  fertilis  Anglia,  impetuosis  bella- 
toribus  referta  Alemannia,  navalis  Dacia,  indomita  Italia,  pacis  ignara 
Burgundia,  inquieta  Apulia,  cum  maris  Grseci,  Adriatici  et  Tyrrheni 
insuUs  pyraticis  et  invictis,  Cretai,  Cypro,  SiciM,  cum  Oceano  conter- 
terminis  insulis,  et  regionibus,  cruenta  Hybemia,  cum  agili  Wallia, 


•  He  was  recalled  by  the  death  of  Octal.  —  M. 
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IV.  Even  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the  north  attract- 
ed the  arms  of  the  Moguls :  Sheil^ini  khan,  the  brother  of 
the  great  Baton,  led  a  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into 
the  wilds  of  Siberia ;  and  his  descendants  reigned  at  Toboi- 
skoi  above  three  centuries,  till  the  Russian  conquest.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  pursued  the  course  of  the  Oby  and 
Yenisei  must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  icy  sea.  After 
brushing  away  the  monstrous  fables,  of  men  with  dogs'  heads 
and  ck>ven  feet,  we  shall  find,  that,  fifteen  yo&ro  after  the 
death  of  Zingis,  the  Moguls  were  infoomed  of  the  name  and 
manners  of  the  SaoM^edes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  polar, 
circle,  who  dwelt  in  subterraneous  huts,  and  derived  their  furs 
and  their  food  from  the  sole  occupaticxi  of  hunting.^ 

While  China,  Syria,  and  Pdand,  were  invaded  at  tiie  same 
time  by  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  the  authors  of  the  mighty 
mischief  were  content  with  the  knowledge  and  declaration, 
that  their  word  was  the  sword  of  death.  Like  the  first  ca- 
liphs, the  first  successors  of  Zingis  seldom  appeared  in  person 
at  the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Onon  and  Selin^  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited  the 
contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness ;  of  the  roasted  sheep  and 
mare's  milk  which  composed  their  banquets ;  and  of  a  dis- 
tributicm  in  one  day  of  five  hundred  wagons  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  ambaasadors  and  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  compelled  to  undertake  this  distant  and  laborious  pilgrim- 
age ;  and  the  life  and  reign  of  the  great  didces  of  Russia,  the 
kings  of  Georgia  and  Annenia,  the  sultans  o(  Iconium,  and 
the  emirs  of  Persia,  were  decided  by  the  frown  or  smile  of 
the  great  khan.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  pastoral  life ;  but  the  village  of  Caraco- 
rum  31  was  gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and  residence. 

palustris  Scotia,  glacialis  Norwegia,  suam  ^ectam  Tnilitiam  sub  vex- 
iUo  Crucis  destinab'unt,  &c.    (Matthew  Paris,  p.  498.) 

^  See  Caipin's  relation  in  Hackluyt,  vol.  L  p.  30.  The  pedigree  of 
the  khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  Abulghazi,  (part  viii.  p.  485 — 495.) 
Have  the  Russians  found  no  Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolskoi  ?  * 

'*  The  Map  of  D'Anville  and  the  Chinese  Itineraries  (De  Ouignes, 
torn.  L  part  11.  p.  57)  seem  to  mark  the  position  of  Holin,  or  Caraco- 
rum,  about  six  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Fekin.    The  dis- 


*  See  the  account  of  the  Mongol  library  in  Bergman,  Nomadlsche  Streif- 
erepren,  vol.  iii.  p.  185,  205,  and  Kemusat,  Hist,  des  Langues  Tartares,  p. 
227,  and  preface  to  Schmidt,  Oescbichte  der  Ost*Moxigoliii.**M. 
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A  dumge  of  manaera  is  implied  in  the  remoffal  of  Oetai  and 
Mangou  from  a  tent  to  a  house ;  and  their  example  was  imi* 
tated  by  the  princes  of  their  family  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  empire.  Instead  of  the  boundless  forest,  the  enclosure  of 
a  park  afforded  the  more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chase ; 
their  new  habitations  were  decorated  with  piunting  and  sculp* 
tore  ;  their  superfluous  treasures  were  cast  in  fountains,  and 
basins,  and  statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  the  artists  of  China 
and  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  great 
khan.^  Caracorum  ccmtained  two  streets,  the  one  oi  Chinese 
mechamcs,  the  other  of  Mahometan  traders ;  and  tiie  places 
of  religious  worship,  one  Nestorian  church,  two  mosques,  and 
twelve  temples  of  various  idols,  may  represent  in  some  degree 
the  number  and  division  of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  French  mis- 
sionary declares,  that  the  town  of  St  Denys,  near  Paris,  was 
nK>re  considerable  than  the  Tartar  capital ;  and  that  the  whole 
palace  of  Mangou  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  that 
Benedictine  abbey.  The  conquests  of  Russia  and  Syria  might 
amuse  the  vanity  of  the  great  khans ;  but  they  were  seated 
<m  the  borders  of  China  ;  the  acquisition  of  that  empire  was 
the  nearest  and  most  interesting  object ;  and  they  might  learn 
from  their  pastoral  economy,  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
tl^  shepherd  to  protect  azid  propagate  his  flock.  I  have 
already  celebrated  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  Mandarin 
who  prevented  the  desolation  of  five  populois  and  (»dtivated 
provinces.  In  a  spo^ess  administration  of  thirty  years,  this 
firiend  of  his  country  and  of  mankind  continually  labored  to 
mitigate,  or  suspend,  the  havoc  of  war ;  to  save  the  monu- 
ments, and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of  science  ;  to  restrain  the 
military  commander  by  the  restoration  of  civil  magistrates ; 
and  to  instil  the  love  of  peace  and  justice  into  the  minds  of 
the  Moguls.  He  struggled  with  the  barbarism  of  the  first 
conquerors  ;  but  his  salutary  lessons  produced  a  rich  harvest 
in  the  second  generation.*     The  northern,  and  by  degrees 

tance  between  Selinginsky  and  Fekin  is  near  2000  Russian  versts, 
between  1300  and  1400  English  miles,  (Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 
**  Rnbruqnis  found  at  Caracorum  his  countryman  GuiUaurm 
Boucher,  orfevre  de  Paris,  who  had  executed  for  the  khan  a  silver  tree, 
supported  by  four  lions,  and  ejecting  four  different  liquors.  Abul- 
ghazl  (part  iv.  p.  366)  mentions  the  painters  of  Kitay  or  China. 

*  See  the  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  minister  (Yelin-Thsoir 
thsai)  in  the  second  Toiume  of  the  second  series  of  Becherches  Asiatiquet 
par  A.  Bemusat,  p.  6i.  .^K. 
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the  soothonS)  em^re  acqaiesced  in  the  goTemment  of  CuUai, 
the  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  the  successor,  of  Mangou ;  and 
the  nation  was  loyal  to  a  prince  who  had  heen  educated  in 
the  manners  of  China.  He  restored  the  forms  of  her  vener* 
able  constitution ;  and  the  victors  submitted  to  the  laws,  the 
fashions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the  vanquished  people. 
This  peaceful  triumph,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
repeated,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  numbers 
and  servitude  of  the  Chinese.  The  Mogul  army  was  dissolved 
in  a  vast  and  populous  country ;  and  their  emperors  adopted 
with  pleasure  a  political  system,  which  gives  to  the  pnnce 
the  solid  substance  of  despotism,  and  leaves  to  the  subject  the 
empty  names  of  philosophy,  freedom,  and  filial  obedience.* 
Under  the  reign  of  Cublai,  letters  and  commerce,  peace  and 
justice,  were  restoi^ ;  the  great  canal,  of  five  hundred  miles, 
was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the  capital :  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Pekin ;  and  displayed  in  his  court  the  magnificence 
of  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned  prince  de- 
clined from  the  pure  and  simple  religion  of  his  great  ancestor : 
he  sacrificed  to  the  idol  Fo ;  and  his  blind  attachment  to  the 
lamas  of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  China  ^  provoked  the  cen- 
sure of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.  His  successors  polluted 
the  palace  with  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrolo- 
gers, while  thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  consumed 
in  the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Zingis,  his  degenerate  race,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Yuen,  was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese ;  and 
the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  the  desert. 
Bei  jre  this  revolution,  they  had  forfeited  their  supremacy  over 
the  dependent  branches  of  their  house,  the  khs^  of  Kipzak 
and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai,  or  Transoxiana,  and  the 
khans  of  Iran  or  Persia.  By  3ieir  distance  and  power,  these 
royal  lieutenants  had  soon  been  released  from  the  duties  of 
obedience ;   and  aAer  the  death  of  Cublai,  they  scorned  to 

•^  The  attachment  of  the  khans,  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandarins, 
to  the  bonzes  and  lamas  (Duhalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  torn.  i.  p.  502, 
603)  seems  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of  the  same  god,  of  the 
Indian  Fo,  whose  worship  prevails  among  the  sects  of  Hindostan, 
Siam,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  But  this  mysterious  subject  is  still 
lost  in  a  cloud,  which  the  researches  of  our  Asiatic  Society  may 
gradually  dispel.  ^ 

• 

*  Compare  Hist,  des  Mongols,  p.  616.— M. 
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accept  a  sceptre  or  a  title  from  his  unworthy  successors.  Ac- 
cording to  their  respective  situation,  they  maintained  the 
simplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  or  assumed  the  luxury  of  the 
cities  of  Asia ;  hut  the  princes  and  ^ir  hordes  were  alike 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  a  foreign  worship.  After  some 
hesitation  between  the  Gospel  and  die  Koran,  they  conformed 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  and  while  they  adopted  for  their 
brethren  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  they  renounced  all  inter- 
course with  the  ancient  Moguls,  the  idolaters  of  China. 

In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  be  excited 
by  the  escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  relics,  at  the  time 
of  the  Mogul  invasion,  were  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were  pressed,  like 
the  Macedonian,  botib  in  Europe  and  Asia,  by  the  shepherds 
of  Scythia ;  and  had  the  Tartars  undertaken  the  siege,  Con- 
stantinople must  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Samar- 
cand,  and  Bagdad.  The  glorious  and  voluntary  retreat  of 
Batou  from  the  Danube  was  insulted  by  the  vain  triumph  of 
the  Franks  and  Greeks ;  ^  and  in  a  second  expedition  death 
surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Csesars. 
His  brother  Boi^  carried  the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and 
Thrace ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  the  Byzantine  war  by  a 
visit  to  Novogorod,  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
where  he  numbered  the  inliabitants  and  regulated  the  tributes 
of  Russia.  The  Mogul  khan  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mamalukes  against  his  brethren  of  Persia:  three  hundred 
thousand  horse  penetrated  through  the  gates  of  Derbend ;  and 
the  Greeks  might  rejoice  in  the  first  example  of  domestic 
war.  After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  Michael  (t^alae- 
ol(^s,35  at  tr  distance  from  his  court  and  army,  was  surprised 
and  surrounded  in  a  Thracian  castle,  by  twenty  thousand 
Tartars.  But  the  object  of  their  march  Mras  a  private  inter- 
est :  they  came  to  the  deliverance  of  Azzadin,  the  Turkish 
sultan ;  and  were  content  with  his  person  and  the  treasure  of 
the  emperor.  Their  general  Noga,  whose  name  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion 

**  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  545, 
646)  might  propi^ate  and  color  tho  report  of  the  union  and  victory  of 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Abulpharagius 
(Dynast,  p.  310)  after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be  easily 
acceived. 

^  See  Pachymer,  L  iii.  c.  25,  and  L  ix.  c.  26,  27 ;  and  the  £b1m 
«lann  at  Nice,  L  iii.  c.  27^    Nicephorus  Gregoras,  L  ir.  e.  .6. 
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against  Mengo  Timour^  ^e  third  of  the  khanfl  of  Kipzak; 
obtained  in  marriage  Maria,  the  natural  daughter  of  Paiie- 
ologus ;  and  guarded  the  dominions  of  his  friend  and  father. 
The  subsequent  invamons  of  a  Scythian  cast  were  those  of 
outlaws  and  fugitives :  and  some  thousands  of  Alani  and  Co- 
mans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  seats,  were  re- 
claimed from  a  vagrant  life,  and  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
empire.  Such  was  the  influence  in  Europe  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Moguls.  The  first  terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather 
than  disturbed,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The  sultan 
of  Iconium  solicited  a  personal  interview  with  John  Vataces ; 
and  his  artful  policy  encouraged  the  Turiu  to  defend  their 
barrier  against  the  common  enemy .3*  That  barrier  indeed 
was  soon  overthrown ;  and  the  servitude  and  ruin  of  the  Sel- 
jukians  exposed  the  nakedness  of  the  Greeks.  The  formida- 
ble Holagou  threatened  to  march  to  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  groundless  panic 
of  the  citizens  of  Nice  will  present  an  image  of  the  terror 
which  he  had  inspired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and 
the  sound  of  a  doleful  litany,  "  From  the  fury  of  the  Tartars, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us,^^  had  scattered  the  hasty  report  of  an 
assault  and  nu»sacre.  In  the  blind  credulity  of  fear,  the 
streets  of  Nice  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  both  sexes, 
who  knew  not  from  what  or  to  whom  they  fled ;  and  some 
hours  elapsed  before  the  firmness  of  the  military  officers 
could  relieve  the  city  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But  the  ambi- 
tion of  Holagou  and  his  successors  was  fortunately  diverted 
by  the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  and  a  long  vicissitude  o£  Syrian 
wars ;  their  hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite 
with  the  Greeks  and  Franks ;  3'  and  their  generosity  or  con- 
tempt had  offered  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  as  the  reward  of 
an  Armenian  vassal.  Ti»  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  mon- 
archy were  disputed  by  ^e  emirs  who  had  occupied  the  cities 
or  the  mountains ;  but  diey  all  confessed  the  supremacy  of 
the  khans  of  Persia ;  and  he  often  interposed  his  authority, 
and  sometimes  his  arms,  to  check  their  depredations,  and  to 
preserve  the  peaoe  and  balance  of  his  Turkish  frontier.    The 

»•  G.  Acropolita,  p.  36,  37.    Nic.  Greg.  1.  u.  c.  6,  L  iv.  c.  5. 

^  Abulphara^us,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1284,  declares  that  the 
Moguls,  since  the  fobulous  defeat  of  Baton,  had  not  attacked  either 
the  Franks  or  Greeks  ;  and  of  this  he  is  a  competent  witness.  Hay- 
ten  likewise^  the  Armenian  prince,  celebrates  their  friendship  fbr  him- 
self and  his  nation. 
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death  of  Cazan,^  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  accoinpli.si.od 
princes  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  removed  this  salutary  contrul ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  scope  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Ottoman  Empibe.^^ 

After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gelaleddin  of  Cariz- 
me  had  returned  from  India  to  the  possession  and  defence 
of  his  Persian  kingdoms.  In  the  space  of  eleven  years,  that 
hero  fought  in  person  fourteen  battles ;  and  such  was  his  ac- 
tivity, that  he  led  his  cavalry  in  seventeen  days  from  Teflis 
to  Kerman,  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  Yet  he  was  op- 
pressed by  the  jealousy  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  innu- 
merable armies  of  the  Moguls ;  and  after  his  last  defeat, 
Gelaleddin  perished  ignobly  in  the  mountains  of  Curdistan. 
His  death  dissolved  a  veteran  and  adventurous  army,  which 
included  under  the  name  of  Carizmians  or  Corasmins  many 
Turkman  hordes,  that  had  attached  themselves  to  the  sultan's 
fortune.  The  bolder  and  more  powerful  chiefs  invaded 
Syria,  and  violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem:  the 
more  humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin,  sultan  of 
Iconium ;  and  among  these  were  the  obscure  fathers  of  the 
Ottoman  line.  They  had  formerly  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 
Nesa ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  spot 
should  have  produced  the  first  authors  of  the  Parthian  and 
Turkish  empires.  At  the  head,  or  in  the  rear,  of  a  Carizmian 
army,  Soliman  Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates :  his  son  Orthogrul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of 
Aladin,  and  established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar, 
a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  whom  he  governed 
fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  was  the  fatlicr  of 
Thaman,  or  Athman,  whose  Turkish  name  has  been  melted 

^  Fachymer  gives  a  splendid  charaeter  of  Caxan  Khan,  the  riTal 
of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  (L  xii.  c.  1.)  In  the  conclusion  of  hi*  his- 
tory (1.  xiii.  c.  36)  he  Aopea  much  from  the  arrival  of  3M00  Tochars, 
or  Tartars,  who  were  ordered  by  the  successor  of  Cazan  to  restrain  the 
Turks  of  Bithynia,  A.  D.  1308. 

^  The  orighi  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  i»  iUnstraited  by  fhe  critical 
learning  of  MM.  De  auignes  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  321^—337) 
and  D'Anyille,  (Empire  Turc,  p.  14 — 22,)  two  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  Orientals  may  learn  the  history  and  geography  of 
their  own  country.* 

*  They  may  be  still  more  enlightened  by  the  Oeschichte  ^das  OsnuA' 
ischen  Miches,  by  M.  ron  Hammer  Purgatall  of  Vienna. — M. 
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into  the  appellation  of  the  caliph  Othman ;  and  if  we  describe 
that  pastoral  chief  as  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  we  must  sep- 
arate from  those  chamcters  all  idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness. 
Othman  possessed,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  the  ordinary  vir-* 
tues  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
were  propitious  to  his  independence  and  success.  The  SeK 
jukian  d3masty  was  no  more ;  and  the  distance  and  decline 
of  the  Mogul  khans  soon  enfranchised  him  from  the  control 
of  a  superior.  He  was  situate  on  the  verge  of  the  Greek 
empire :  the  Koran  sanctified  his  gaxiy  or  holy  war,  against 
the  infidels ;  and  their  political  errors  unlocked  the  passes 
of  Mount  Olymipus,  and  invited  him  to  descend  into  the  plains 
of  Bithynia.  Till  the  reign  of  Palseologus,  these  passes  had 
been  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  countiy,  who 
were  repaid  by  their  own  safety  and  an  exemption  from  taxes. 
The  emperor  abolished  their  privilege  and  assumed  their 
office ;  but  the  tribute  was  rigorously  collected,  the  custody 
of  the  passes  was  neglected,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  de« 
generated  into  a  trembling  crowd  of  peasants  without  spirit 
or  discipline.  It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  in  the 
year  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  Christian  sera, 
that  Othman  first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia  ;^  and 
the  singular  accuracy  of  the  date  seems  to  disclose  some 
foresight  of  the  rapid  and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster. 
The  annals  of  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign  would 
exhibit  a  repetition  of  the  same  inroads  ;  and  his  hereditary 
troops  were  multiplied  in  each  campaign  by  the  accession  of 
captives  and  volunteers.  Instead  of  retreating  to  the  hills, 
he  maintained  the  most  useful  and  defensive  poets ;  fortified 
the  towns  and  castles  which  he  had  first  pillaged ;  and  re- 
nounced the  pastoral  life  for  the  baths  and  palaces  of  his 
infant  capitals.  But  it  was  not  till  Othman  was  oppressed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  that  he  received  the  welcome  news  of 
the  conquest  of  Prusa,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  famine 
or  treachery  to  the  arms  of  his  son  Orchan.  The  glory  of 
Othman  is  chiefly  founded  on  that  of  his  descendants ;  but 
the  Turks  have  transcribed  or  composed  a  royal  testament  of 
his  last  counsels  of  justice  and  moderation.**! 


*»  See  Pachymer,  1.  x.  c.  25,  26, 1.  xiiL  c.  33,  34,  36 ;  and  concem- 
uig  the  guard  of  the  mountains,  1.  i.  c.  3—6 ;  Nicephorus  Orcgoraa, 
1.  viL  c.  1.,  and  the  first  book  of  Laoniona  Chaloondyles,  the  Athenian. 

<»  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  Turki  have  any  writers  older  than 
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From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may  date  the  true  «ra  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  lives  and  possessions  of  the 
Christian  subjects  were  redeemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of 
thirty  thousand  crowns  of  gold ;  and  the  city,  by  the  labors 
of  Orchan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Mahometan  capital; 
Prusa  was  decorated  with  a  mosque,  a  college,  and  a  hospi- 
tal, of  royal  foundation ;  the  Seljukian  coin  was  changed  for 
the  name  and  impression  of  the  new  dynasty :  and  the  most 
skilful  professors,  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  attracted 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  students  from  the  ancient  schools  of 
Oriental  learning.     The  office  of  vizier  was  instituted  for 


Mahomet  IL,*  nor  can  I  teach  beyond  a  meagre  ohronicle  (Annales 
Turoici  ad  Anmim  1660^  translated  by  John  Gaudier,  and  published 
by  Leunclayius,  (ad  oaloem  Laonic.  Chalcond.  p.  311 — 350,)  with 
copious  pandects,  or  commentaries.  The  history  of  the  Growth  and 
Decay  (A.  B.  1300—1683)  of  the  Othman  empire  was  translated  into 
English  from  the  Latin  MS.  of  Demetrius  Cantemir,  prince  of  Mol- 
davia, (London,  1734,  in  Iblio.)  The  autiior  is  gpulty  of  strange 
blunders  in  Gxiental  history ;  but  he  was  conversant  with  the  lan« 
guage,  the  annals,  and  institutions  of  the  Turks.  Cantemir  partly 
draws  his  materials  from  the  Synopsis  of  Saadi  Effendi  of  Larissa, 
dedicated  in  the  year  1696  to  Sultan  Mustapha,  and  a  yaluable 
abridgment  of  the  original  historians.  In  one  of  the  Ramblers,  Dr. 
Johnson  praises  KnoUes  (a  General  History  of  the  Turks  to  the  pres- 
ent Year.  London,  1603)  as  the  first  of  historians,  unhappy  oidy  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  a  partial  and 
verbose  compilation  orom  Jjatin  writers,  thirteen  hundred  folio  pages 
of  speeches  and  battles,  can  either  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened 
age,  which  requires  from  the  historian  some  tincture  of  philosophy 
imd  criticism. 


*  We  could  have  wished  that  M.  von  Hammer  had  given  a  more  clear 
and  distinct  reply  to  this  question  of  Qibbon.  In  a  note,  voL  i.  p.  630,  M. 
von  Hammer  shows  that  they  had  not  only  sheiks  (religious  writers)  and 
leitmed  lawyers,  but  poets  and  authors  on  medicine.  But  the  inouiry  of 
Gibbon  obviously  refers  to  historians.  The  oldest  of  their  historical  works, 
ofwhichV.  Hammer  makes  use,  is  the  "Tarichi  AascLik  Paschasade,** 
f.  0.  the  History  of  the  Great  Grandson  of  Aaschik  Pasha,  who  was  a 
dervis  and  celebrated  aseetio  poet  in  the  reign  of  Murad  (Amurath^  I. 
Ahmed,  the  author  of  the  work,  lived  during  the  reisn  of  Bajazet  II.,  but, 
he  says,  derived  much  information  from  the  book  of  Scheik  Jachshi,  the 
son  of  EUas,  who  was  Imaum  to  Sultan  Orchan,  (the  second  Ottoman 
king,)  and  who  related,  from  the  lips  of  his  father,  the  circumstances  of  the 
earhest  Ottoman  history.  This  book  (having  searched  for  it  in  vain  for 
ftve-and-twenty  vears)  our  author  found  at  lensth  in  the  Vatican.  All  the 
other  Turkish  nistories  on  his  list,  as  indeed  this,  were  written  during  ^e 
rdgn  of  Mahomet  II.  It  does  not  appear  whether  any  of  the  rest  cite 
en^itr  authorities  of  eqoal  value  with  that  claimed  by  the  **  Tarichi  Aas 
(Okik  Pawhasade."  —  M  fin  Quarterly  Keview,  vol.  xUx.  p.  292.) 
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Aladin,  the  brother  of  Orchan ;  *  and  a  different  habit  dis- 
tinguished th9  citizens  from  the  peasants,  the  Moslems  from 
the  infidels.  All  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted  of  loose 
squadrons  of  Turkman  cavalry  ;  who  served  without  pay  and 
fought  without  discipline  :  bat  a  regular  body  of  infantry  was 
first  established  and  trained  by  the  prudence  of  his  son.  A 
great  number  of  volunteers  was  enrolled  with  a  small  stipend, 
but  with  the  permission  of  living  at  home,  unless  they  were 
summoned  to  the  field :  their  rude  manners,  and  seditious 
temper,  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his  young  captives  as 
his  soldiers  and  those  of  the  prophet ;  but  the  Turkish  peas- 
ants were  still  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow 
his  standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes  of  ^ee- 
ioatersA  By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  Moslems :  a  train  of  battering  engines  was  framed 
for  the  use  of  sieges ;  and  the  first  successful  experiment  was 
made  on  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Orchan  granted 
a  safe-conduct  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  departing  with 
their  families  and  effects ;  but  the  widows  of  the  slain  were 
given  in  marriage  to  the  conquerors;  and  the  sacrilegious 
plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the  images,  were  sold  or 
ransomed  at  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Andronicus  the 
Younger  was  vanquished  and  wounded  by  the  son  of  Oth- 
man:^! ^^  subdued  the  whole  province  or  kingdom  of 
Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont ;  and  the  Christians  confessed  the  justice  and  clemency 
of  a  reign  which  claimed  the  voluntary  attachment  of  the 
Turks  of  Asia.  Yet  Orchan  was  content  with  the  modest 
title  of  emir ;  and  in  the  list  of  his  compeers,  the  princes  of 
Houm  or  Anatolia,^^  ^jg  military  forces  were  surpassed  by  the 

*^  Cantacuzene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heroic  flight  of 
the  younger  Andronicus,  (1.  iL  c.  6,  7,  8,)  dissembles  by  his  silence 
the  loss  of  Prusa,  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  by 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  viiL  15,  is.  9,  13,  xi.  6.)  It  appears  that 
Nice  was  taken  by  Orchan  in  1330,  and  Nicomedia  in  1339,  which 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  Turkish  dates. 

*^  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  con- 
temporaries, the  Greek  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (L  yii.  1)  and  the  Ara- 
bian Marakeschi,  (De  Guignes,  tom.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  76,  77.)  See  likewise 
the  first  book  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles. 


♦  Von  Hammer,  Osm.  Qeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  —  M. 


t  Ibid.  p.  91.  — M. 


^  For  the  conqaests  of  Orchan  over  the  ten  pachaliki ,  or  kinffdooM  oi 
the  Seljukians,  in  Asia  Minor,  see  Y.  Hammer,  voL  i.  p.  112.  •— •  aL 
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emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  each  of  whohi  could 
biing  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Their 
dominions  were  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  Seljukian  king- 
dom :  but  the  holy  warriors,  though  of  inferior  note,  who 
formed  new  principalities  on  the  Greek  empire,  are  more 
conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history.  The  maritime  country 
from  the  Propontis  to  the  Maeander  and  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
so  long  threatened  and  so  often  pillaged,  was  finally  lost 
about  the  thirtieth  yew  of  Andronicus  the  Elder.^  Two 
Turkish  chiefbdns,  Sarukhan  and  Aidin,  left  their  names  to 
their  conquests,  and  their  conquests  to  their  posterity.  The 
captirity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  consum- 
mated ;  and  the  barbarous  lords  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still 
trample  on  the  monuments  of  classic  and  Christian  antiquity. 
In  the  loss  of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the  fall  of  the 
first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick,  of  the 
Revelations ;  ^^  the  desolation  is  complete ;  and  the  temple 
of  Diana,  or  the  church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the 
search  of  the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three  stately 
theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  foxes ; 
Sardes  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village  ;  the  God  of  Ma- 
homet, without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  mosques 
of  Thyatira  and  Pergamus ;  and  ihe  populousness  of  Smyrna 
is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Franks  and  Arme- 
nians. Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or 
courage.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the 
emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant 
citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore 
years ;  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the 
Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia, 
Philadelphia  is  still  erect ;  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins ;  a 
pleasing  example,  that  the  paths  of  hcmor  and  safety  may 
sometimes  be  the  same.  The  servitude  of  Rhodes  was  de- 
layed about  two  centuries  by  the  establishment  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem :  ^   under  the  discipline   of  the 


**  Pachymer,  1.  xiii.  c.  13. 

*»  See  the  Travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spon,  of  Pocock  and  Chandler, 
and  more  particularly  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
p.  205 — 276.  The  more  pious  antiquaries  labor  to  reconcile  the  prom- 
ises and  threats  of  the  author  of  the  Revelations  with  the  pretent 
state  of  the  seven  cities.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  con- 
fine his  predictions  to  the  characters  and  events  of  his  own  times. 

^  Consult  the  ivth  book  of  the  Histoire  de  I'Ordro  de  Malthe,  par 
VOL.  VI.  20 
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order,  that  island  emerged  into  fame  and  opulence  ;  the 
noble  and  warlike  monks  were  renowned  by  land  and  sea ; 
and  the  bulwaric  of  Christendom  provoked,  and  repelled,  the 
arms  o^the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  were  the  authors 
of  their  final  ruin.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Othman  achieved,  alnux^ 
without  resistance,  the  conquest  of  Bithynia ;  and  the  same 
disorders  encouraged  the  Turkish  emirs  of  Lydia  and  Ionia 
to  build  a  fleet,  and  to  pillage  the  adjacent  islands  and  the 
aea-coast  of  Europe.  In  the  defence  of  his  Kfe  and  honor, 
Cantacuzene  was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  adver- 
saries, by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of  his  religicm 
and  country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Aidin,  concealed  under  a 
Turkish  garb  the  humanity  and  politeness  of  a  Greek ;  he 
was  united  with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem  and 
reciprocal  services ;  and  their  friendship  is  compared,  in  the 
vain  rhetoric  of  the  times,  to  the  perfect  union  of  Orestes  and 
Pylades.'*^  On  the  report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who 
was  persecuted  by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels,  with 
an  army  of  twenty-nine  thousand  men ;  sailed  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From 
thence,  with  a  chosen  band  of  two  thousand  Turks,  he  marched 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  rescued  the  empress,  who 
was  besieged  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians.  At  that 
disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his  beloved  Cantacu- 
zeae  was  concealed  by  his  flight  into  Servia :  but  the  grateful 
Irene,  impatient  to  behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  enter 
the  city,  and  accompanied  her  message  with  a  present  of  rich 
apparel,  and  a  hundred  horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  deli- 
cacy, the  Gentle  Barbarian  refused,  in  the  absence  of  an 
unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife,  or  to  taste  the  luxuries  of 
the  palace ;  sustained  in  his  tent  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  and 


r Abb6  de  Yertot  That  pleasing  writer  betrays  his  ignorance,  in  sup- 
posing that  Othman,  a  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  huls,  could  besiege 
Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 

^7  Nicephoms  Gregoras  has  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amia- 
ble character,  (1.  zii.  7,  xiii.  4,  10,  xiy.  1,  9,  xyL  6.)  Cantacuzene 
•peaks  with  honor  and  esteem  of  his  ally,  (1.  iii.  c.  56,  57,  63,  64,  66, 
67. 68,  86,  89,  95,  96 ;)  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental 
pasmm  for  the  Turk,  and  indirectly  denies  the  possibility  of  such 
WMufaaal  friendship,  (1.  ir.  c.  40.) 
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rejected  the  hospitaUe  gift,  that  he  might  share  the  hardships 
of  two  thousand  companions,  all  as  deserving  as  himself  of  that 
honor  suid  distinction.  Necessity  and  revenge  mi^t  justify 
his  predatory  excursions  by  sea  and  land :  he  lefr  nine  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet ;  and  perse- 
vered in  the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacuzene,  till  his  embarka- 
tion Mras  hastened  by  a  fictitious  letter,  the  severity  of  the 
season,  the  clamors  of  his  independent  troops,  and  the  weight 
of  his  spoil  and  captives.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  civil 
war,  the  prince  of  Ionia  twice  returned  to  Europe ;  joined  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  emperor ;  besieged  Thessalonica,  and 
threatened  Constantinople.  Calumny  might  affix  some  re- 
proach on  his  imperfect  aid,  his  hasty  departure,  and  a  bribe 
of  ten  thousand  crowns,  which  he  accepted  from  the  Byzan- 
tine court ;  but  his  friend  was  satisfied  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Amir  is  excused  by  the  more  sacred  duty  of  defending  against 
the  Latins  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  maritime  power 
of  the  Turks*  had  umted  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the 
republic  of  Venice,  and  tlie  order  of  St.  John,  in  a  laudable 
crusade  ;  their  galleys  invaded  the  coast  of  Ionia ;  and  Amir 
was  slain  with  an  arrow,  in  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
Rhodian  knights  the  ci^el  of  Smyrna.^  Before  his  death, 
he  generously  recommended  another  ally  of  his  own  nation  ; 
not  more  sincere  or  zealous  than  himself,  but  more  able  to 
aflTord  a  prompt  and  powerful  succor,  by  his  situation  along 
the  Propontis  and  in  the  front  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
prospect  of  a  more  advantageous  treaty,  the  Turidsh  prince 
of  Bithynia  was  detached  from  his  engagements  with  Anne 
of  Savoy ;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan  dictated  the  most  solemn 
protestations,  that  if  he  could  obtain  the  daughter  of  Canta- 
cuzene, he  would  invariably  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  subject  and 
a  son.  Parental  tenderness  was  silenced  by  the  voice  of 
ambition :  the  Greek  clergy  connived  at  the  marriage  of  a 
Christian  princess  with  a  sectary  of  Mahomet ;  and  the  father 
of  Theodora  describes,  with  shameful  satisfaction,  the  dis- 
honor of  the  purple.'*'*    A  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attended 

^  After  the  conquest  of  Smyrna  by  the  Latins,  the  defence  of  this 
iortress  was  imposed  by  Pope  Qregory  XI.  on  the  knigbts  of  Rhodes, 
(see  Vertot,  L  v.) 

*•  See  Cantacnzenus,  1.  iii.  c.  95.  Nlcephoros  Ghregoras,  who,  for 
^  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  brands  the  emperor  with  the  names  of 
tyrant  and  Herod,  excuses,  rather  than  blames,  this  Turkish  marriage, 
and  alleges  the  passion  and  power  of  Orchan,  ^/xtiraroc,  »ttl  rf  ivf^u 
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the  ambassadors,  who  disembai^ed  from  thirty  vessels,  befofe 
his  camp  of  Selybria.  A  stately  pavilion  was  erected,  in 
which  the  empress  Irene  passed  the  night  with  her  daughters. 
In  the  morning,  Theodora  ascended  a  throne,  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  curtains  of  silk  and  gold :  tlie  troops  were  under 
arms ;  but  the  emperor  alone  was  on  horseback.  At  a  signal 
the  curtains  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  disclose  the  bride, 
or  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eunuchs  and  hymeneal 
torches :  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets  proclaimed  the  joy- 
ful event ;  and  her  pretended  happiness  was  the  theme  of  the 
nuptial  song,  which  was  chanted  by  such  poets  as  the  age 
could  produce.  Without  the  rites  of  the  church,  Theodora 
was  delivered  to  her  barbarous  lord :  but  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated, that  she  should  preserve  her  religion  in  the  harem  of 
Bursa ;  and  her  father  celebrates  her  charity  and  clevotion  in 
this  ambiguous  situation.  Afler  his*  peaceful  establishment 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek  emperor  visited 
his  Turkish  ally,  who  with  four  sons,  by  various  wives,  ex- 
pected him  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  two  princes 
partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  ban- 
quet and  the  chase ;  and  Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass 
die  Bosphorus,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  of  her 
mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchsin  was  subservient  to  his 
religion  and  interest ;  and  in  the  Genoese  war  he  joined  with- 
out a  blu^h  the  enemies  of  Cantacuzene. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  the  Ottoman  prince 
had  inserted  a  singular  condition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
him  to  sell  his  prisoners  at  Constantinople,  or  transport  them 
into  Asia.  A  naked  crowd  of  Christians  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  matrons  and  virgins,  was 
exposed  in  the  public  market ;  the  whip  was  frequently  used 
to  quicken  the  charity  of  redemption ;  and  the  indigent 
Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who  were  led 
away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bondage.®^ 
Cantacuzene  was  reduced  to  subscribe  the  same  terms ;  and 
their  execution  must  have  been  still  more  pernicious  to  the 
empire :  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Turks  had  been  detached 

rodg  xoT'  atkbv  ^drj  JltQatxovg  {Turkish) vntqa'i^otv  ScfTQanaf,  (l.xv.5.) 
He  afterwards  celebrates  his  kingdom  and  armies.  See  his  reign  in 
Canteroir,  p.  24 — 30. 

^  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  captivity  may  b« 
found  in  the  history  of  Ducas,  (c.  8,)  who  fairly  describes  what  Can- 
tacuzene confesses  with  a  guUty  blush ! 
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to  the  assistance  of  the  empress  Anne  ;  but  the  entire  forces 
of  Orchan  were  exerted  in  the  service  of  his  father.  Yet 
these  calamitifes  were  of  a  transient  nature ;  as  soon  as  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  the  fugitives  might  return  to  their 
habitations ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  Europe  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  Moslems  of 
Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his  pupil  that  Cantacu- 
zene  inflicted  the  deep  and  deadly  wound,  which  could  never 
be  healed  by  his  successors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  by 
.  his  theological  dialogues  against  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Ig- 
norant of  their  own  history,  the  modern  Turks  confound 
their  first  and  their  final  passage  of  the  Hellespont,^^  and 
describe  the  son  of  Orchan  as  a  nocturnal  robber,  who,  with 
eighty  companions,  explores  by  stratagem  a  hostile  and 
unknown  shore.  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse, 
was  transported  in  the  vessels,  and  entertained  as  the  friend, 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Romania,  he 
performed  some  service  and  perpetrated  more  mischief;  but 
the  Chersonesus  was  insensibly  filled  with  a  Turkish  colony  ; 
and  the  Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the  restitution  of  the 
fortresses  of  Thrace.  After  some  artful  delays  between  the 
Ottoman  prince  and  his  son,  their  ransom  was  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  first  payment  had  been  made  when 
an  earthquake  shook  the  walls  and  cities  of  the  provinces ; 
the  dismantled  places  were  occupied  by  the  Turks;  and 
Grallipoli,  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was  rebuilt  and  re- 
peopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman.  The  abdication  of  Can- 
tacuzene  dissolved  the  feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and 
his  last  advice  admonished  his  countrymen  to  decline  a  rash 

'*  In  this  passage,  and  the  first  conquests  in  Europe,  Cantemir  (p. 
27,  &c.)  gives  a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides  ;  nor  am  I  much 
better  satisfied  with  Chalcondyles,  (1.  i.  p.  12,  &c.)  They  forget  to 
consult  the  most  authentic  record,  the  ivth  book  of  Cantacusene.  I 
likewise  tegiet  the  last  books,  which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicepho- 
rus  Gregoras.* 

*  Yon  Hammer  excuses  the  silence  with  which  the  Turkish  historians 
pass  over  the  earlier  intercourse  of  the  Ottomans  with  the  European  conti- 
nent, of  which  he  enumerates  sixteen  different  occasions,  as  if  they  dis- 
dained those  peaceful  incursions  by  which  they  gained  no  conquest,  and 
established  no  permanent  footing  on  the  Byzantine  territory.  Of  the  ro- 
mantic account  of  Soliman 's  first  expedition,  he  says,  **  As  yet  the  prose 
of  history  had  not  asserted  its  right  over  the  poetry  of  tradition."  This 
defence  would  scarcely  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall.  —  M.  (in  Quartei:ly  Eeview,  vol,  xhx.  p.  293.) 
20» 
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contest,  and  to  compare  their  own  weakness  with  the  num- 
bers and  valor,  the  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  of  the  Moslems. 
His  prudent  counsels  were  despised  by  the  headstrong  vanity 
of  youth,  and  soon  justified  by  the  victories  of  the  Ottomans. 
But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise  of  the  jerid^ 
Soliman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  and  the  aged 
Orchan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb  of  his  valiant  son.* 

But  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  their 
enemies;  and  the  Turkish  cimeter  was  wielded  with  the 
same  spirit  by  Amurath  the  First,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and  the 
brother  of  Soliman.  By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of  the 
Byzantine  annals,^^  we  can  discern,  that  he  subdued  without 
resistance  the  whole  province  of  Romania  or  Thrace,  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Heemus,  and  the  verge  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of  his 
government  and  religion  in  Europe.  Constantinople,  whose 
decline  is  almost  coeval  with  her  foundation,  had  often,  in  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted  by  the  Barbarians 
of  the  £ast  and  West ;  but  never  till  this  fatal  hour  had  the 
Greeks  been  surrounded,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the 
arms  of  the  same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the  prudence  or 
generosity  of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while  this  easy  con- 
quest ;  and  his  pride  was  satisfied  with  the  frequent  and  hum- 
ble attendance  of  the  emperor  John  Palseologus  and  his  four 
sons,  who  followed  at  his  summons  the  court  and  camp  of  the 
Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  against  the  Sclavonian  nations 
between  the  Danube  and  iJie  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Ser- 
vians, Bosnians,  and  Albanians ;  and  these  warlike  tribes,  who 
had  so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  were  repeat- 
edly broken  by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their  countries  did 
not  abound  either  in  gold  or  silver ;  nor  were  their  rustic 
hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by  commerce  or  decorated 
by  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the  soil  have  been 
distinguished  in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  were  converted  by  a  prudent  institution  into 
the  firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters  of  the  Ottoman  great- 


*'  After  the  conclusion  of  Cantacuzene  and  Gregoras,  there  follows 
a  dark  interval  of  a  hundred  years.  George  Phranza,  Michael  Ducas, 
and  Laonicus  Chalcondyles,  all  three  wrote  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

*  In  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  the  35th  of  his  reign.    Y.  Hammer.  *<-H. 
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aess.^  The  vizier  of  Amurath  reminded  his  sovereign  that, 
according  to  the  Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth 
part  of  the  spoil  and  captives  ;  and  that  the  duty  might  easily 
be  levied,  if  vigilant  oflScers  were  stationed  at  Gallipoli,  to 
watch  the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest  and 
most  beautiful  of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed :  the  edict  was  proclaimed ;  many  thousands  of  the 
European  captives  were  educated  in  religion  and  arms ;  and 
the  new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  celebrated 
dervis.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their  ranks,  he  stretched 
the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the  foremost  soldier, 
and  his  blessing  was  delivered  in  these  words :  '^  Let  them 
be  called  Janizaries,  (Yengi  cheri^  or  new  soldiers;)  may 
their  countenance  be  ever  bright !  their  hand  victorious  !  their 
sword  keen  !  may  their  spear  always  hang  over  the  heads  of 
their  enemies !  and  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return 
with  a  white  face  /  "  54  »  Su^h  was  the  origin  of  these  haugh- 
ty troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes  of  the  sul- 
tans themselves.  Their  valor  has  declined,  their  discipline  is 
relaxed,  and  their  tumultuary  array  is  incapable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modem  tactics ;  but  at  the 
time  of  their  institution,  they  possessed  a  decisive  superiority 
in  war ;  since  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise 
and  pay,  was  not  maintained  by  any  of  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  Janizaries  fought  with  the  zeal  of  proselytes 
against  their  idolatrous  countrymen;  and  in  the  battle  of 
Cossova,  the  league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian 
tribes  was  finally  crushed.  As  the  conqueror  walked  over 
the  field,  he  observed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  slain  con- 
sisted of  beardless  youths  ;  and  listened  to  the  flattering  reply 
of  his  vizier,  that  age  and  wisdom  would  have  taught  them 
not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms.  But  the  sword  of  his 
Janizaries  could  not  defend  him  from  the  dagger  of  despair ; 
a  Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies,  and 

**  See  Cantemir,  p.  37 — ll,  with  his  own  large  and  curious  annota- 
tions. 

**  White  and  black  face  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of 
praise  and  reproach  in  the  Turkish  language.  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu 
Homane  caveto,  was  likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 


♦  According  to  Von  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  Gibbon  and  the  European 
tnriters  assign  too  late  a  date  to  this  enrolment  of  the  Janizaries.  It  took 
place  not  in  the  reign  of  Amurath,  but  in  that  of  his  predecessor  Qrchan. 
*— M. 
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Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a  mortal  wound.* 
The  grandson  of  Othman  was  mild  in  his  temper,  modest  in 
his  apparel,  and  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  but  the  Mos- 
lems were  scandalized  at  his  absence  from  public  worship ; 
and  he  was  corrected  by  the  firmness  of  the  mufti,  who  dared 
to  reject  his  testimony  in  a  civil  cause  :  a  mixture  of  servi- 
tude and  freedom  not  unfrequent  in  Oriental  history.^ 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  successor  of  Amu- 
rath, is  strongly  expressed  in  his  surname  of  Uderim^  or  the 
lightning ;  and  he  might  glory  in  an  epithet,  which  was  drawn 
from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  de- 
structive march.  In  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,*^  he 
incessantly  moved  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to 
Adrianople,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and,  though 
he  strenuously  labored  for  the  propagation  of  the  law,  he  in- 
vaded, with  impartial  ambition,  the  Christian  and  Mahometan 
princes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  From  Angora  to  Amasia  and 
Erzeroum,  the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia  were  reduced  to 
his  obedience  :  he  stripped  of  their  hereditary  possessions  his 
brother  emirs  of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Sa- 
rukhan ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Iconium  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Seljukians  again  revived  in  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Nor 
were  the  conquests  of  Bajazet  less  rapid  or  important  in  Eu- 

**  See  the  life  and  death  of  Morad,  or  Amurath  I.,  in  Cantemir,  (p. 
33 — 15,)  the  ist  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turcici  of 
LeanclAnus.  According  to  another  story,  the  sultan  was  stabbed  by 
ft  Croat  in  his  tent;  and  this  accident  was  alleged  to  Busbequius 
(Epist.  i.  p.  98)  as  an  excuse  for  the  iinworthy  precaution  of  pinion- 
ing, as  it  were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms,  when 
he  is  introduced  to  the  royal  presence. 

^  The  reign  of  3aiazet  I.,  or  Bderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Can- 
temir, (p.  46,)  the  iid  book  of  Chakondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turcici. 
The  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  lightning,  is  an  example,  that  the  oon- 

3uerors  and  poets  of  every  age  have  felt  the  truth  of  a  system  which 
erives  the  sublime  from  the  principle  of  terror. 


*  Ducas  has  related  this  as  a  deliberate  act  of  self-devotion  on  the  part 
of  a  Servian  noble  who  pretended  to  desert,  and  stabbed  Amurath  during 
a  conference  which  he  had  requested.  The  Italian  translator  of  Ducas, 
published  by  Bekker  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantines,  has  still  fiir- 
ther  heightened  the  romance.  See  likewise  in  Yon  Hammer  (Osmanische 
Oeschicnte,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  the  popular  Servian  account,  whicn  resembles 
that  of  Ducas,  and  may  have  been  the  source  of  that  of  his  Italian  trans- 
lator. The  Turkish  account  agrees  more  nearly  with  Gibbon;  but  the 
Servian,  TMilosoh  Kobilovisch,)  while  he  lay  among  the  heap  of  the  dead, 
pvetended  to  have  some  secret  to  impart  to  Amurath,  ana  stabbed  hkm 
white  he  leaned  over  to  listen.  —  M. 
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fope.  No  sooner  had  he  imposed  a  regular  form  of  servitude 
on  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  than  he  passed  the  Danube  to 
seek  new  enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Moldavia.57 
Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek  empire  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
^  donia,  and  Thessaly,  acknowledged  a  Turkish  master  :  an  ob- 
sequious bishop  led  him  through  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  into 
Greece ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  the  widow 
of  a  Spani^  chief,  who  possessed  the  ancient  seat  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  deserved  his  favor  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  beauteous 
daughter.  The  Turkish  communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia  had  been  dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at 
Gallipoli  a  fkct  of  galleys,  to  command  the  Hellespont  and 
intercept  the  Latin  8uc(x>rs  of  Constantinople.  While  the 
monamh  indulged  his  passions  in  a  boundless  range  of  injus- 
tice and  cruelty,  he  imposed  on  his  soldiers  the  most  rigid 
laws  of  mocbsty  and  abstinence  ;  and  the  harvest  was  peace- 
ably reaped  and  sold  within  the  precincts  of  his  camp.  Pro- 
volred  by  the  loose  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he 
collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  his  dominions, 
who  expected  that  in  a  few  moments  the  fire  would  be  kin- 
dled to  reduce  them  to  ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  in 
silence :  but  an  ^Ethiopian  buffoon  presumed  to  insinuate  the 
true  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  future  venality  was  left  without 
excuse,  by  annexing  an  adequate  salary  to  the  ofiice  of  cadhi.^ 
The  humble  title  of  emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  Otto- 
man greatness ;  and  Bajazet  condescended  to  accept  a  patent 
of  sultan  from  the  caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamalukes :  ^  a  last  and  Xnvolous  homage  that 
was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion ;  by  the  Turkish  conquerocs 
to  the  house  of  Abbas  and  the  successoi^  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  The  ambition  of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the 
obligation  of  deserving  this  august  title;  and  he  turned  his 
arras  against  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  perpetual  theatre 


^^  Cantemir,  who  celebrates  the  victoaiet  of  the  great  Stephen  over 
the  Turks,  (f .  47,)  had  composed  the  ancient  and  modem  ^ate  of  his 
principality  of  Moldavia,  which  has  been  long  pri»nised,  and  is  sfiU 
unpublished. 

^  Leunclav.  Annal.  Turcici,  p.  3 18,  3 19.  The  venality  of  the  cadhia 
has  long  been  an  object  of  scandal  and  satire ;  and  if  we  distrust  the 
obseivations  of  our  travellers,  we  may  consult  the  feeling  of  the  Turks 
themselves,  (B'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  216,  217,  229,  230.) 

**  The  fact,  which  is  attested  by  the  Arabic  history  ^  Ben  Schounah, 
B  oonttttporaiy  SyHian,  (Be  GKi%»es,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  ^^^ "" 
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of  the  Turkish  victories  and  defeats.  Sigismond,  the-  Hia- 
garian  king,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  the  emperors  of  the 
West :  his  cause  was  that  of  Europe  and  the  church ;  and 
on  the  report  of  his  danger,  the  bravest  knights  of  France  and 
Germany  were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and  that, 
of  the  cross.  In  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  Bajazet  defeated  a 
confederate  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Chri^ians,  who  had 
proudly  boasted,  that  if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could  uphoM 
it  on  their  lances.  The  far  greater  part  were  slain  or  driven 
into  the  Danube ;  and  Sigismond,  escaping  to  Constantinople 
by  the  river  and  the  Black  Sea,  returned  after  a  long  circuit 
to  his  exhausted  kingdom.*®  In  the  pride  of  victory,  Bajazet 
threatened  that  he  would  besiege  Buda ;  that  he  would  sub- 
due the  adjacent  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy ;  and  that 
he  would  feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome.  His  progress  was  checked,  not  by  the 
miraculous  iuterposition  of  the  apostle,  not  by  a  crusade  of 
the  Christian  powers,  but  by  a  long  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout 
The  disorders  of  the  moral,  are  sometimes  corrected  by  those 
of  the  physical,  world  ;  and  an  acrimonious  humor  falling  on 
a  single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or  suspend  the  misery 
of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian  war ;  but  the 
disastrous  adventure  of  the  French  has  procured  us  some 
memorials  which  illustrate  the  victory  and  character  of 
Bajazet.*'  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  sovereign  of  Flanders, 
and  uncle  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  yielded  to  the  ardor  of  his 
son,  John  count  of  J^evers ;  and  the  fearless  youth  was  ac- 
companied by  four  princes,  fns  cousins,  and  those  of  the 
French  monarch.  Their  inexperience  was  guided  by  the 
Sire  de  Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  captains  of  Chris- 
destroys  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and  Cantemir,  (p.  14,  16,)  of 
the  election  of  Othman  to  the  dignity  of  sultan. 

•"  See  the  Decades  Berum  Hungaricarum  (Dec.  iii.  1.  ii.  p.  379)  of 
Bonfinius,  an  Italian,  who,  in  the  xvth  coitury,  was  invited  into  Hun- 
gary to  compose  an  eloquent  history  of  that  kingdom.  Yet,  if  it  be 
extant  and  accessible,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  some  homely 
chronicle  of  the  time  and  country. 

'*  I  should  not  complain  of  the  labor  6f  this  w(^k,  if  my  materials 
were  always  derived  £rom  such  books  as  the  chronicle  of  honest 
Froissard,  (voL  iv.  c.  67,  69,  72^  74,  79 — 83,  85,  87,  89,)  who  read 
little,  inquired  much,  and  believed  alL  The  original  M6moires  of  the 
Marshal  de  Bottdcault  TPartie  L  o.  22 — 28)  add  some  facts,  but  they 
are  dry  and  deficient,  ii  compared  with  the  pleasant  gan:ulity  oi 
Froissard. 
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tendom;®*  but  the  constable,  admiral,  and  marshal  of 
France  ^^  commanded  an  army  which  did  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand  knights  and  squires.*  These  splendid  names 
were  the  source  of  presumption  and  the  bane  of  discipline. 
So  many  might  aspire  to  command,  that  none  were  willing  to 
obey ;  Uieir  national  spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and 
their  allies ;  and  in  the  persuasion  that  Bajazet  would  fly,  or 
must  fall,  they  began  to  compute  how  soon  they  should  visit 
Constantinople  and  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre.  When  their 
scouts  announced  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  youths  were  at  table,  already  heated  with  wine  : 
they  instantly  clcusped  their  armor,  mounted  their  horses,  rode 
full  speed  to  the  vanguard,  and  resented  as  an  affront  the  ad- 
vice o£  Sigismond,  which  would  have  deprived  them  of  the 
right  and  honor  of  the  foremost  attack.  The  battle  of  Ni- 
copolis  would  not  have  been  lost,  if  the  French  would  have 
obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians;  but  it  might  have 
been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hungarians  imitated  the  valor* 
of  the  French.  They  dispersed  the  first  line,  consisting  of 
the  troops  of  Asia ;  forced  a  rampart  of  stakes,  which  had 
been  planted  against  the  cavalry  ;  broke,  after  a  bloody  con- 
flict, the  Janizaries  themselves;  and  were  at  length  over- 
whelmed by  the  numerous  squadrons  that  issued  from  the 
woods,  and  charged  on  all  sides  this  handful  of  intrepid  war- 
riors.    In  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his  march,  in  the  order 

«•  An  accurate  Memoir  on  the  Life  of  Enguerrand  VII.,  Sire  de 
Coney,  has  been  given  by  the  Baron  de  ZUrlauben,  (Hist,  de  TAcad^- 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxv.)  His  rank  and  possessions  were  equally 
considerable  in  France  and  England ;  and,  in  1375,  he  led  an  army  d 
adventurers  into  Switzerland,  to  recover  a  large  patrimony  which  ho 
claimed  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Albert  I.  of  Austria,  (Sinner,  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse  Oocidentale,  tom. 
i.  p.  118—124.) 

**'  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous when  it  was  divided  between  two  persons,  (Daniel,  Hist,  do 
la  Milice  Pranqoise,  tom.  ii.  p.  5.)  One  of  these,  the  marshal  of  the 
crusade,  was  the  famous  Boucicault,  who  afterwards  defended  Con- 
stantinople, governed  Genoa,  invaded  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  died  in 
the  field  of  Azincour. 


*  Dara,  Hist,  de  Venice,  toI.  ii.  p.  104,  makes  the  whole  French  army 
amount  to  10,000  men,  of  >Thom  1000  were  knights.  The  curious  volume 
of  Schiltberger,  a  German  of  Munich,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bat- 
tle, (edit.  Munich,  1813,)  and  which  V.  Hammer  receives  as  authentic, 
giyes  thia  whole  number  at  6003.  Sec  Schiltberger,  Reise  in  dem  Orient, 
and  V,  Hammer,  note,  p.  610.  —  M. 
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and  erolutions  of  the  battle,  his  enemies  felt  and  admifed  iim 
military  talents  of  Bajazet  They  accuse  his  cruelty  in  the 
use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the  count  of  Nevers,  and 
four-and-twenty  lords,*  whose  birth  and  riches  were  attested 
by  his  Liatin  interpreters,  the  remainder  of  the  French  cap- 
tives, who  had  survived  the  slaughter  of  the  day,  were  led 
before  his  throne  ;  and,  as  they  refused  to  abjure  their  faith, 
were  successively  beheaded  in  his  presence.  The  sultan  was 
exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  bravest  Janizaries ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  engagement,  the  French  had 
massacred  their  Turkish  prisoners,^^  they  might  impute  to 
themselves  the  consequences  of  a  just  retaliation.t  A  knight, 
whose  life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris, 
that  he  might  relate  the  deplorable  tale,  and  solicit  the  ransom 
of  the  noble  captives.  In  the  mean  while,  the  count  of  Nevers, 
with  the  princes  and  barons  of  France,  were  dragged  along 
in  the  marches  of  the  Turkish  camp,  exposed  as  a  grateful 
trophy  to  the  Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  stricUy  con- 
fined at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Biyazet  resided  in  his  capital. 
The  sultan  was  pressecl  each  day  to  expiate  with  their  blood 
the  blood  of  his  martyrs ;  but  he  had  pronounced  that  they 
should  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruction  his  word  was 
irrevocable.  He  was  assured  of  their  value  and  importance 
by  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and  intercessions 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Cyprus.  Lusignan  presented 
him  with  a  gold  saltcellar  of  curious  workmanship,  and  of 
the  price  of  ten  thousand  ducats;  and  Charles  the  Sixth 
despatched  by  the  way  of  Hungary  a  cast  of  Norwegian 
hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet  cloth,  of  fine  linen  of 
Rheims,  and  of  Arras  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of  the 

^  For  this  odious  fact,  the  Abb6  de  Yertot  quotes  the  Hist.  Ano>- 
nyme  de  St.  Denys,  L  xvL  c.  10,  11.  (Ordre  dc  Malthe,  torn,  ii  p. 
810.) 

•  According  to  Schiltberger  there  were  only  tweWe  French  lords  granted 
to  the  prayer  of  the  "  duke  of  Burgundy/'  and  **  Herr  Stephan  Synther, 
and  Johann  von  Bodem."    Schiltberger,  p.  13.  —  M. 

t  See  Schiltberger's  very  graphic  account  of  the  massacre.  He  was  led 
out  to  be  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  prison- 
ers, amounting  to  10,000.  He  was  spared,  at  the  intercession  of  the  son 
of  cajazet,  with  a  few  others,  on  account  of  their  extreme  youth.  No 
one  under  20  years  of  age  was  put  to  death.  The  "  duke  of  Burgundy  ** 
was  obHged  to  be  a  spectator  of  this  butchery,  which  lasted  from  early  in 
the  morning  till  four  o'clock,  P.M.  It  ceased  only  at  the  suppUMtion  of 
the  leaders  of  Bajazet's  army.    Schiltberger,  p.  14.  -^M. 
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great  Alexander.  After  much  delay,  the  effect  of  distance 
rather  than  of  art,  Bajazet  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats  for  the  count  of  Nevers  and  the 
surviving  princes  and  barons :  the  marshal  Boucicault,  a  fa- 
mous warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  fortunate  ;  but  the 
admiral  of  France  had  been  slain  in  battle  ;  and  the  constable, 
with  the  Sire  de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Boursa.  This 
heavy  demand,  which  was  doubled  by  incidental  costs,  fell 
chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  on  his  Flemish 
subjects,  who  were  bound  by  the  feudal  laws  to  contribute  for 
the  knighthood  and  captivity  of  the  eldest  son  of  their  lord. 
For  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  debt,  some  merchants  of 
Genoa  gave  security  to  the  amount  of  five  times  the  sum ;  a 
lesson  to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and  credit  are 
the  links  of  the  society  of  nations.  It  had  been  stipulated  in 
the  treaty,  that  the  French  captives  should  swear  never  to 
bear  arms  against  the  person  of  their  conqueror ;  but  the  un- 
generous restraint  was  abolished  by  Bajazet  himself  "I 
despise,"  said  he  to  the  heir  of  Burgundy,  "  thy  oaths  and 
thy  arms.  Thou  art  young,  and  mayest  be  ambitious  of 
effacing  the  disgrace  or  misfortuiie  of  thy  first  chivahy. 
Assemble  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy  design,  and  be  assured 
that  Bajazet  will  rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  a  field 
of  battle."  Before  their  departure,  they  were  indulged  in 
the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  court  of  Boursa.  The 
French  princes  admired  the  magnificence  of  the  Ottoman, 
whose  hunting  and  hawking  equipage  was  composed  of  seven 
thousand  huntsmen  and  seven  thousand  falconers.^^  In  their 
presence,  and  at.his  command,  the  belly  of  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains was  cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drink- 
ing the  goat's  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  The  strangers  were 
astonished  by  this  act  of  justice  ,  but  it  was  the  justice  of  a 
sultan  who  disdains  to  balance  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  guilt. 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive  guardian, 
John  Palaeologus  remained  thirty-six  years,  the  helpless,  and, 

^  Sherefeddin  AH  (Hist,  de  Timour  Bee,  1.  v.  c.  13)  allows  Bajazet 
a  round  number  of  12,000  officers  and  servants  of  the  chase.  A  part 
of  his  spoils  was  afterwards  displayed  in  a  hunting-match  of  Timour  : 
1.  hounds  with  satin  housings;  2.  leopards  with  collars  set  with 
jewels ;  3.  Grecian  greyhounds ;  and  4,  dogs  from  Europe,  as  stron» 
as  African  lions,  (idem,  1.  vi.  c.  15.)  Bajazet  was  particularly  fond 
of  fljing  his  hawks  at  cranes,  (Chalcondyles,  1.  ii.  p.  35.) 
VOL.    VI.  21 
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an  it  should  seem,  the  careless  spectator  of  the  public  ruin.^ 
Love,  or  rather  lust,  was  his  only  vigorous  passion ;  aod  in 
the  embraces  of  the  wives  and  virgins  of  the  city,  the  Turk- 
ish slave  forgot  the  dishonor  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans 
Andronicus,  his  eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adrianople,  an  in 
tiraate  and  guilty  friendship  with  Sauzes,  the  son  of  Amurath ; 
and  the  two  youths  conspired  against  the  authority  and  lives 
of  their  parents.  The  presence  of  Amurath  in  Europe  soon 
discovered  and  dissipated  their  rash  counsels ;  and,  after  de- 
priving Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Ottoman  threatened  his  vassal 
with  the  treatment  of  an  accomplice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he 
inflicted  a  similar  punishment  on  his  own  son.  Palseologus 
trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  a  cruel  precaution  involved  in  the 
same  sentence  the  childhood  and  innocence  of  John,  the  son 
of  the  criminal.  But  the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  un- 
skilfully, performed,  that  the  one  retained  the  sight  of  an  eye, 
and  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with  the  infirmity  of  squintr 
ing.  Thus  excluded  from  the  succession,  the  two  princes 
were  confined  in  the  tower  of  Anema  ;  and  the  piety  of  Man- 
uel, the  second  son  of  the  reigning  monarch,  was  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  the  Imperial  crown.  But  at  the  end  of  two 
.  years,  the  turbulence  of  the  Latins  and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks 
produced  a  revolution  ;  *  and  the  two  emperors  were  buried 
in  the  tower  from  whence  the  two  prisoners  were  exalted  to 
the  throne.  Another  period  of  two  years  afforded  Palseologus 
and  Manuel  the  means  of  escape  :  it  was  contrived  by  the 
magic  or  subtlety  of  a  monk,  who  was  alternately  named 
the  angel  or  the  devil :  they  fled  to  Scutari ;  their  adherents 
armed  in  their  cause  ;  and  the  two  Byzantine  factions  dis- 
played the  ambition  and  animosity  with  which  Csesar  and 
Pompey  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Eoman 
world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  thirty  in  breadth ;  a  space  of  ground  not  more  extensive 
than  the  lesser  principalities  of  Germany  or  Italy,  if  the 


••  For  the  reigns  of  JolmPalaeologus  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  1354 
|9  1402,  eee  Ihicas,  c.  9—15,  Phranza,  1.  i.  c.  16—21,  and  the  ist  and 
fid  boQks  of  Ch^lcondyles,  whose  proper  subject  is  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  episode. 

*  According  to  Von  llammer  ft  was  the  power  pf  Bajazet^  yol.  i.  p,  218. 
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remains  of  Constantinople  had  not  still  represented  the  wealA 
and  populousness  of  a  kingdom.  To  restore  the  public  peace, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  this  fragment  of  the  empire ; 
and  while  Palseologus  and  Manuel  were  left  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  almost  all  that  lay  without  the  walls  was  ceded  to 
the  blind  princes,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rhodostd  and 
Selybria.  In  the  tranquil  slumber  of  royalty,  tlie  passions  of 
John  Palseologus  survived  his  reason  and  his  strength :  he 
deprived  his  favorite  and  heir  of  a  blooming  princess  c^ 
Trebizond  ;  and  while  the  feeble  emperor  labored  to  consum* 
mate  hb  nuptials,  Manuel,  with  a  hundred  of  the  noblest 
Greeks,  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Ottoman 
porte.  They  served  with  honor  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet ;  but 
a  plan  of  fortifying  Constantinople  excited  his  jealousy :  he 
threatened  their  lives ;  the  new  works  were  instantly  demol- 
bhed  ;  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise,  perhaps  above  the  merit 
of  Palseologos,  if  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause 
of  his  death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  communicated 
to  Manuel,  who  escaped  with  speed  and  secrecy  from  the 
palsuse  of  Boursa  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  Bajazet  affected 
a  proud  indifference  at  the  loss  oi  this  valuable  pledge ;  and 
while  he  pursued  his  ccmquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  left 
the  emperor  to  struggle  with  his  blind  cousin  John  of  Selybria, 
who,  in  eight  years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of  primo- 
geniture. At  length,  the  ambition  of  the  yictorious  sultan 
pointed  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  but  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  his  vizier,  who  represented  that  such  an  enter- 
prise might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom  in  a  second  and 
more  formidable  crusade.  His  epistle  to  the  emperor  was 
conceived  in  these  words :  "  By  the  divine  clemency,  our 
tnvinciUe  cimeter  has  reduced  to  our  obedience  almost  all 
Asia,  with  many  and  lai^e  countries  in  Europe,  excepting 
only  the  cky  of  Constantinople ;  for  beyond  the  walls  thou 
hast  nothing  left.  Resign  that  city ;  stipulate  thy  reward  ;  or 
tremble,  for  thyself  and  thy  unhappy  people,  at  the  conse^ 
quences  of  a  rash  refusal."  But  his  ambeussadors  were  in- 
structed to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a  treaty,  which 
was  subscribed  with  submission  and  gratitude.  A  truce  of 
ten  years  was  purchased  by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  thou- 
sand crowns  of  gold  ;  the  Greeks  deplored  the  public  tolem- 
tion  of  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  Bajazet  eiyoyed  the  glory 
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4>f  estaUishing  a  Taikish  cadhi,  and  founding  a  loyal  moique 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  church.^^  Yet  thb  truce 
was  soon  violated  by  the  restless  sultan  :  in  the  cause  of  the 
prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  emperor,  an  army  of  Ottomans 
again  threatened  Constantinople ;  and  the  distress  of  Manuel 
implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Fraiice*  His  plaintive 
embassy  obtained  much  pity  and  some  relief;  and  the  con- 
duct <^  the  succor  was  intrusted  to  the  marshal  BouGicault,^ 
whose  religious  clnvalry  was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venging h£»  captivity  on  the  infidek.  He  sailed  with  four 
ships  of  war,  from  Aiguesmortes  to  the  Hellespont ;  forced 
the  passage,  which  was  guarded  by  seventeen  Tui^i^  gal- 
leys ;  laiKled  at  Constantinople  a  supply  of  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  sixteen  hundred  archers ;  and  reviewed  them  in 
the  adjacent  i^ain,  without  condescending  to  number  or  array 
the  multitude  of  Greeks.  By  his  presence,  the  blockade  was 
raised  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the  %ing  squadrons  of  Bajazet 
were  driven  to  a  more  respectful  distance  ;  and  several  castles 
fai  Europe  and  Asia  were  stormed  by  the  emperor  and  the 
marshal,  who  fought  wi&  equal  valor  by  each  other's  side* 
But  the  Ottomans  soon  returned  with  an  increase  of  num- 
bers ;  and  the  intrepid  Boueicault,  after  a  year's  struggle, 
resolved  to  evacuate  a  country  which  could  no  kmger  iSford 
either  pay  or  provisions  for  his  soldiers.  The  marshid  offered 
to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where  he  might  solicit 
in  person  a  supply  of  men  and  money ;  and  advised,  in  the 
mean  while;  that,  to  extinguish  all  domestic  dise(»d,  he  should 
leave  his  blind  competitpr  on  the  throne.  The  proposal  was 
embraced  :  the  prince  of  Selybria  was  introckiced  to  the  cap- 
ital ;  and  such  was  the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the  exile 
seemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sovereign.  Instead 
9f  applauding  the  success  of  his  vassal,  the  TuHli^  sultan 
claimed  the  city  as  his  own ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  em- 
peror John,  Conatentinople  was  more  closely  pressed  by  the 
calamities  of  war  and  famine.  Against  such  an  enemy 
prayers  and  resistance  were  alike  unavailing ;  and  the  savage 


"7  Cantemir,  p.  fiO--53.  Of  the  Greeks,  Duuas  alone  (c.  13,  15) 
acknowledges  the  Turkish  cadhi  at  Constantinople.  Yet  even  Ducas 
dissembles  the  mosque. 

**  M^oires  du  lK>n  Mesaire  Jean  le  Maingre,  dit  BaucicauUt  Mar6- 
ehal  de  Franee,  pavtie  i**,  c,  30,  36. 
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wodd  have  devoured  his  prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he  had 
not  been  overthrown  by  another  savage  stronger  than  himself. 
By  the  victory  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople was  delayed  about  fifty  years ;  and  this  important, 
though  accidental,  service  may  justly  introduce  the  Ufe  and 
character  of  the  Mogul  conqueror. 
21* 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

ELEVATION    OF  TIMOITR    OR  TAMERLANE  TO    THE    THRONE   OP 

SAMARCAND. HIS  CONQITESTS  IN  PERSIA,  GEORGIA,  TARTARY, 

RUSSIA,   INDIA,  STRIA,  AND  ANATOLIA. HIS  TURKISH  WAR. 

DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVITY  OF  BAJAZET. DEATH  OF  TIMOUR. 

CIVIL  WAR  OF  THE    SONS  OF  BAJAZET. RESTORATION  OF 

THE  TURKISH  MONARCHY  BY  MAHOMET  THE   FIRST. SIEGE 

OF   CONSTANTINOPLE   BY  AMURATH  THE   SECOND. 

The  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  the  first 
object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour.  To  live  in  the  memory 
and  esteem  of  future  ages  was  the  second  wish  of  his  mag- 
nanimous spirit.  All  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  his 
reign  were  diligently  recorded  in  the  journals  of  his  secre- 
taries :  1  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by  the  persons 
best  informed  of  each  particular  transaction ;  and  it  is  believed 
in  the  empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch  him- 
self composed  the  commentaries  ^  of  his  life,  and  the  insti* 


^  These  journals  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefed- 
din  All,  a  natiye  of  Yezd,  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language  a 
history  of  Timour  Beg,  which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M. 
petit  de  la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722,  in  4  vols.  12mo.,)  and  has  always  been 
my  faithful  guide.  His  geography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully 
accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  seryilely 
praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour's  attention  to  pro- 
cure intelligence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries  may  be  seen  in 
'  the  Institutions,  p.  215,  217,  349,  351. 

•  These  Ckmunentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe :  but  Mr.  White 
gives  some  hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his 
friend  Major  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  East  this  «  minute  and  £uth- 
frd  narrative  of  an  interesting  and  eventful  period."  * 


*  The  manuscript  of  Major  Davy  has  been  translated  by  Major  Stewart, 
and  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  of  London.  It  con- 
tains the  life  of  Timour,  from  his  birth  to  his  forty-first  year ;  but  the  last 
thirty  years  of  western  war  and  conijuest  are  wanting.  Major  Stewart  in- 
timates that  two  manuscripts  exist  m  this  country  containing  the  whole 
work,  but  excuses  himself,  on  account  of  his  age,  from  undertaking  the 
laborious  task  of  completing  the  translation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Buropean  public  will  be  soon  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  and  authentici- 
ty of  the  Commentaries  of  the  Cesar  of  the  East.    Major  Stewart's  work 
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tutions  3  of  his  government.*  But  these  cares  were  ineffectual 
for  the  preservation  of  his  fame,  and  these  precious  memorials 
in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language  were  concealed  from  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  from  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The 
nations  which  he  vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impotent 
revenge;  and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  cal- 
umny ,s  which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character,  the 
person,  and  even  the  name,  of  Tamerlane,^  Yet  his  real 
merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than  debased,  by  tlie  eleva- 

'  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turki  or 
Mogul  language,  be  still  extant.  The  Persic  version,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  most  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1783,  in 
4to.)  by  the  joint  labors  of  Major  Davy  and  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic 
pffo&ssor.  This  work  has  been  since  translated  from  the  Persic  into 
French,  (Paris,  1787,)  by  M.  Langlds,  a  learned  Orientalist,  who  has 
added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

*  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  cannot  imitate, 
the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  English  translator  reHes  on 
their  internal  evidence ;  but  if  any  suspicions  should  arise  of  fraud 
and  fiction,  they  will  not  be  dispelled  by  Msgor  Davy's  letter.  The 
Orientals  have  never  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism ;  the  patronage  of 
a  prince,  less  honorable,  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative  than  that  of  a 
bookseller ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  a  Persian,  the  real 
author,  should  r^iounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  price,  of  the 
work. 

*  The  original  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  styled :  Ahmedis  Arabsid3a 
(Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah)  Vita  et  Rerum  gesUu-um  Timuri,  Arabice  et 
LaHne,  EdidU  Samuel  Henricus  Manger.  Fra?i'2^^'^t  1767,  2  torn,  in 
4to.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  a  ad  often  an  ignorant, 
enemy:  the  very  titles  of  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  how  the 
wicked,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  &c.  The  copious  article 
of  TmuR,  in  Bibliotheque  Oricntale,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as  D'Her- . 
helot  indifferently  draws  his  materials  (p.  877 — 888)  from  Khondemir, 
Ebn  Schounah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

*  DenUr  or  Timour  signifies,  ia  the  Turkish  language.  Iron ;  and 
Beg  is  the  aj^Uation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  letter 
or  accent,  it  is  changed  into  Lenc,  or  Lame ;  and  a  European  corrup- 
tion confounds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane.* 


commences  with  the  Book  of  Dreams  and  Omens  —  a  wild,  hut  character- 
istic, chronicle  of  Visions  and  Sortes  Koranice.  Strange  that  a  life  of 
Timour  should  awaken  a  reminiscence  of  the  diary  of  Archbishop  Laud ! 
The  early  dawn  and  the  g^radual  expression  of  his  not  less  splendid  but 
more  real  visions  of  ambition  are  touched  with  the  simplicity  of  truth  and 
nature.  But  we  long  to  escape  from  the  petty  feuds  of  the  pastoral  chief- 
tain, to  the  triumphs  and  the  legislation  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
—  M. 

♦  According  to  the  memoirs  he  was  so  called  by  a  Shaikh,  who,  when 
tiaited  by  hit  mother  on  his  birth,  was  reading  the  verse  of  the  Koran, 
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tion  of  a  peasant  to  the  throne  of  Asia  ;  nor  can  his  lameness 
be  a  theme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weakness  to  blush 
at  a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honorable,  infirmity.* 

In  the  eyes  of  -the  Moguls,  who  held  the  indefeasible  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was  doubtless  a  rebel  sub- 
ject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the  noble  tribe  of  Berlass :  his  fifth 
ancestor,  Carashar  Nevian,  had  been  the  vizier  f  of  Zagatai, 
in  his  new  realm  of  Transoxiana ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confounded,  at  least  by 
the  females,''  with  the  Imperial  stem.®  He  was  born  forty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Samarcand  in  the  village  of  Sebzar,  in 
tho  fruitful  territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his  fathers  were  the 
hereditary  chiefs,  as  well  as.  of  a  toman  of  ten  thousand  horse.^ 
His  birth  *^  was  cast  on  one  of  those  periods  of  anarchy,  which 
announce  the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  open  a  new 
field  to  adventurous  ambition.  The  khans  of  Zagatai  were 
extinct ;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence  ;  and  their  domes- 

'  After  relating  some  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timour  Lene,  Arab- 
shah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  for  a  kinsman  of 
Zingis,  per  mulieres,  (as  he  peevishly  adds,)  laqueos  Satanse,  (pars  i. 
c  i.  p.  25.)  The  testimony  of  Abulghazi  Khan  (P.  ii.  c.  6,  P»  v.  c.  4) 
is  clear,  unquestionable,  and  decisive. 

*  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestor  of  ^ngis» 
and  the  ninth  of  Timour,  were  brothers ;  and  they  agreed,  that  the 
posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  khan,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  younger  should  fill  the  office  of  their  minister 
and  general.  This  traction  was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  the^s< 
steps  of  Timour's  ambition,  (Institutions,  p.  24,  25,  from  the  MS* 
fragments  of  Timour's  History.) 

.•  Sec  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abulfeda's  Geography,  (Cho- 
rasmisc,  &c.,  Descriptio,  p.  60,  61,)  in  the  iiid  volume  of  Hudson's 
Minor  Greek  Geo^aphers. 

'^  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn.  ii.  p. 
466,)  as  it  was  cast  by  the  astrologers  of  his  grandson  Ulugh  Beg.  He 
was  bom,  A.  D.  1336,  April  9,  ll*'  57'.  p.  m.,  lat.  36.  I  know  not 
whether  they  can  prove  the  great  conjunction  of  the  planets  fix)m 
whence,  like  other  conquerors  and  prophets,  Timour  derived  the  sur- 
name of  Saheb  Koran,  or  master  <rf  the  conjunctions,  (Bibliot.  Orient, 
p.  878.) 

"  Are  you  sure  that  he  who  dwelleth  in  heaven  will  not  cause  the  earth  to 
■wallow  you  up,  and  behold  it  shall  shake,  TamurQ."  The  Shaikh  then 
stopped  and  said,  "  We  have  named  your  son  Timur/*  p.  21.  —  M. 

♦  He  was  lamed  by  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Sistan.  Shere- 
feddin, lib.  iii.  c.  17,  p.  136.    See  Yon  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  260.— M. 

t  In  the  memoirs,  the  title  Gurgan  is  in  one  place  (p.  23)  interpreted 
the  son-in-law ;  in  another  fp.  28)  as  Kurkan,  great  prince,  generalissimo, 
and  prime  minister  of  Jagtai.  —  M. 
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tic  feuds  could  only  be  suspended  by  tbe  conquest  and  tyrap  ly 
of  the  khans  of  Kashgar,  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes  or  C  l- 
mucks,*^  invaded  the  Transoxian  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  Timour  had  entered  the  field  of  action  ;  in 
the  twenty-fifth  f  he  stood  forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country; 
and  the  eyes  and  wishes  of  the  people  were  turned  towards 
a  hero  who  suffered  in  their  cause.  The  chiefs  of  the  law 
and  of  the  army  had  pledged  their  salvation  to  support  him 
widi  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
were  silent  and  afraid ;  and,  after  waiting  seven  days  on  the 
hills  of  Samarcand,  he  retreated  to  the  desert  with  only  sixty 
horsemen.  The  fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and  his  enemies 
were  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Timour  is  a  wonderful  man :  for- 
tune and  the  divine  favor  are  with  him.''  But  in  this  bloody 
action  his  own  followers  were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number  which 
was  soon  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  three  Carizmians.f 
He  wandered  in  the  desert  with  his  wife,  seven  companions, 
and  four  horses;  and  sixty-two  days  was  he  plunged  in  a 

"  In  the  Institutions  of  Timonr,  these  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kash- 
gar are  most  improperly  styled  Ouzbegs,  or  Usbeks,  a  name  which 
belongs  to  another  branch  and  country  of  Tartars,  (Abulghazi,  P.  v.  c. 
V.  P.  vii.  c.  6.)  Could  I  be  sure  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  ori- 
ginal, I  would  boldly  pTonounce»  that  the  Institutions  were  framed  a 
:entury  after  the  death  oi  Timour,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Usbeks  in  Transoxiana.  ♦ 


*  Col.  Stewart  observes,  that  the  Persian  translator  has  s(mietimes 
made  use  of  the  name  U«bek  by  anticipation.  He  observes,  likewise,  that 
these  Jits  (Getes^  are  not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  ancicit  Optrs  :  they 
were  unconvertea  Turks.  Col.  Tod  (History  of  Bajasthan,  vol.  i.  p.  166) 
would  identify  the  Jits  with  the  ancient  race.  —  M. 

t  He  was  twenty-seven  before  he  served  his  first  wars  under  the  emir 
Hoossein,  who  ruled  over  Khorasan  and  Mawerainnehr.  Von  Hammer, 
voL  i.  p.  262.  Neither  of  these  statements  ag;rees  with  the  Memoirs.  At 
twelve  he  was  a  boy.  "  I  fancied  that  I  perceived  in  myself  all  the  signs 
of  greatnesr  and  wisdom,  and  whoever  came  to  visit  me,  I  received  mth 
great  hauteur  and  dignity."  At  seventeen  he  undertook  the  management 
of  the  flocA  s  and  herds  of  the  family,  (p.  24.)  At  nineteen  he  became 
religious,  a  A  **  left  off  playing  chess,"  made  a  kind  of  Budhist  vow  never 
to  injure  li\  «ng  thing,  and  felt  his  foot  paralyzed  from  having  accidentally 
trod  upon  an  ant,  (p.  30.)  At  twenty,  tnoughts  of  rebellion  and  greatness 
rose  in  his  mind ;  at  twenty-one,  he  seems  to  have  performed  his  first  feat 
of  arms.  He  was  a  practised  warrior  when  he  served,  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  under  Emir  Houssein. 

X  Compare  Memoirs,  page  61.  The  imprisonment  is  there  stated  at 
fi%-three  days.  "  At  this  time  I  made  a  vow  to  God  that  I  would  never 
keep  any  person,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
prison  or  in  chains."    p.  63.  —  M. 
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loathsome  dungeon,  from  whence  he  escaped  by  his  own 
courage  and  the  remorse  of  the  oppressor.  After  swimming 
the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he  led, 
during  some  months,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw,  on  the 
borders  of  the  adjacent  states.  But  his  fame  shone  brighter 
in  adversity ;  he  learned  to  distinguish  the  friends  of  his  per- 
son, the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  to  apply  the  various 
characters  of  men  for  their  advantage,  and,  above  all,  for 
his  own.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Timour  was 
successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates,  who 
anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desert;  nor  can  I  refuse  to 
describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one  of  their  fortunate 
encounters.  He  presented  himself  as  a  guide  to  three  chiefs, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  seventy  horse.  "  When  their  eyes 
fell  upon  me,"  says  Timour,  "  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
joy ;  and  they  alighted  from  their  horses ;  and  they  came  and 
kneeled ;  and  they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came  down  from 
my  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms.  And  I  put  my 
turban  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief;  and  my  girdle,  rich  in 
jewels  and  wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the 
second  ;  and  the  third  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat.  And  they 
wept,  and  I  wept  also;  and  the  hour  of  prayer  was  arrived, 
and  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  came  to 
m^  dwelling ;  and  I  collected  my  people,  and  made  a  feast" 
His  trusty  bands  were  soon  increased  W  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe ;  and,  after  som«, 
vicissitudes  of  war,  the  Getes  were  finally  driven  from  th^ 
kingdom  of  Transoxiana.  He  had  done  much  for  his  owp 
glory ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done,  much  art  to  be  exerted, 
and  some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  his  equals 
to  obey  him  as  their  master.  The  birth  and  power  of  emir 
Houssein  compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  uawoithy 
colleague,  whose  sister  was  the  best  belpved  of  his  wives* 
Their  union  was  short  and  jealous  ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour, 
in  their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the  reproach  of 
injustice  and  perfidy ;  and,  after  a  final  defeat,  Houssein  was 
slain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  presumed,  for  the  last 
time,  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  lord.*    At  the  age  of 

*  Timour,  on  one  occasion,  sent  him  this  message :  **  He  who  wishes  to 
embrace  the  bride  of  royalty  must  kiss  her  across  the  edge  oi^  the  sharp 
■word,"  p.  88.  The  scene  of  the  trial  of  Houssein,  the  resistance  of  Ti- 
mour gradually  becoming  more  feeble,  the  vengeance  of  the  chiefs  becom* 
*»K  proportlTti^W*  aM»y«  determined,  is  strikingly  portrayed.  Mem.  p 
Iw.  —  M. 
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AieiSr-fiMtt;^*  and.  la  a.  gtoenil  diet  or  mttrawkm,  fac 
ittxested  wi^  Jbrqwrial  conmaad,  but  he  aftoted  to  lerera 
the  house.  ofZijigui;  aad  wftob  the  emir  Tbniour  missed  o^ 
Zftgatfti  ami  tfaeJBafll,  a  nomioai  khan  aerred  at  a  pnyato- 
officer  in  th&armiea  of:  hisiservant  Aifoittle  kingdcnn,  five 
hmdbred  mileft  in^lei^gth  and  ia  breadtk^  might  have  satisfied 
the  aaihki<mo€  a^^aobjsct ;  but  Timoar  aspir^  to  the  domiiuoit' 
Q£thei««ffld;  aadhelbie  hb  deaths  the cxowtt  of  Zafpatai was 
one  of  tbqb  twenly^soveit  coonraft  which  he  had  plaood  on  h» 
head;.  Without  eiqntiaiing  on  the-  Yictoriee:  of  tfairtyf-^Wtt 
oaH^>aBgQ8;:  wtlhoat  deeonhiiig.  the  linea-of  marchy  wluch  he* 
Bepeatediji  tjaced  ovepthe  oontinent  of  Asia;  I  shall  biieflf 
Mpafeasat  his.  Qonquests  in,  I,  P^onia,  U;  Tartary,  and,  IIL 
bidia,^^  and  fsMS  thence  pnaoeed:  to  thfn  more  interesting  nar* 
ntive  of  has  Ottoman,  wan 

L  Fixc&fe^'  wary  a  motm-of;  safety  (ncreyenge,  of  honor 
orzeaU  of  r^jb  or  convenkiice,  may:  be  readily  fottnd  in  the 
juriaprudoDce  of^eonquorars;*  No  sooner:  had  Timoar  reunited 
to  the  patrimony '  of  Za^ala^  the  dependent  countries  of 
Oadzme  and  Caodahai^  than:  he  turned  hoe  eyes  towards  the 
yngdoma  of  Iran;  or  Persia.  From  the  Ozus  to  the  Tigris, 
Uiat  eKtumAve^  ocxuntfy:  was-  le^.  widieut  a  law^l  sovereign 
SHoee  the  death  of  Adbenaaid^  the  last  of  the  descendaats  of  the 
great  Eblaooa.  Boace  aad  justice  had  been  banished  from 
the  landr  above:  forty  years ;  and  the  Mogul  invader  might 
seem  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people.  Their 
petty  tyrants  might  have  opposed  him  with  confederate  arms : 
they  separately  stood,  and  successively  fell ;  and  the  differ-, 
ence  of  their  ftite  was  only  marked  by  the  promptitude  of 
submission  or  >  th^  obs^acy  of  resistance.  Ibrahim,  prince  of 
SMrwaa.or  Albania^  kissed  the  footstool:  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
His  peace-ofibringe^  of  silks,  hcyrses^  and  jewels,  were  com* 


"  The.  Ist  book  of  SUerefeddin  is  employed  on  the  private  life  of 
theheio;  and  he.  himself;  or  his  secretary,  (Institutions,  p,  3—77,) 
enlarges  with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  which 
nuMt  truly  constitute  his  personal  merit.  It  even  shines  through  the 
dark  coloring  of.Arabshah,  (P.  i.  c.l— 12.) 

^'  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India,  are  represented  in 
the  lid  and  iiid  books  of  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Arabshah,  (c.  13—55.; 
Consult  the  ezoellent  Indexes  to  the  Institutions.* 


•Compare  the  se^Mith  book  of  Yoft  Hammer,  QosoUehie  des  OMMa- 
ischen  Reiches.  —  M. 
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posed,  acccnrding  to  the  Tartar  faiMon,  each  wrtide  of  tm» 
pieces ;  but  a  critical  spectator  observed,  that  there  were  xaAy^ 
eight  slaves.  ^  I  myself  am  the  sinth,"  replied  Ibrahim,  who 
was  prepared  for  the  remark ;  and  his  flattery  was  rewarded 
by  the  smile  of  Tlmour.i^  Shdi  Mansoar,  prince  of  Pars,  or 
the  proper  P^ma,  was  one  of  the  least  powerful,  but  meet 
dangerous,  of  his  enemies.  In  a  batde  under  the  walls  c^ 
Shtraz,  he  broke,  with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  ibB 
atrtd  or  main  body  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the  emptor 
ibught  in  person.  No  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  guarda 
mmained  near  the  standard  of  Timour:  he  stood  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  received  on  his  helmet  two  wetghty  strc^ces  of  a 
cimeter :  ^^  the  Moguls  rallied ;  the  head  of  Mahsour  was 
thrown  at  his  feet ;  and  he  declared  his  esteem  of  the  vabr 
of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  all  the  males  of  so  intiie|»d  a  race. 
Frmn  ^raz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
the  richness  and  weakness  of  Ormuz  ^*  were  displayed  in  an 
annual  tribute  of  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  goid.  Bag- 
dad was  no  longer  the  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs : 
but  the  noblest  conquest  of  Holacou  could  not  be  overlooked 
by  his  ambitious  successor.  The  whole  couise  g[  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  irom  the  mouth  to  the  sources  of  those  rivers^ 
was  redt^ed  to  his  obedience :  he  entered  Edessa ;  and  the 
Turkmans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chastised  for  the  sacri- 
l^ous  pillage  of  a  caravan  of  Mecca.    In  the  mountains  of 


^*  The  reverence  of  the  Tartan  for  the  mysteriowi  nuiiiiber  of  nine 
it  declared  by  Abulffhazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason,  divides  his 
Genealogical  History  into  nine  parts. 

*»  According  to  Arabsfaah,  (P.  i.  c.  28,  p.  183,)  the  cowatd  Timour 
nta  away  to  hUi  tent,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pusnit  of  Shah  Man* 
scmr  under  the  women's  garments.  Perhaps  Sher^eddin  (L  iiL  c  25) 
has  magnified  his  courage. 

*•  The  history  of  Ormuz  is  not  unlike  ttiat  of  Tyre.  The  old  city, 
on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a 
neighboring  island  without  fresh  water  or  yegetation.  The  kings  of 
Ormuz,  rich  in  the  Indian  trade  and  the  pean  fishery,  possessed  large 
territories  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia ;  but  they  were  at  first  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  sultans  of  Kerman,  and  at  last  were  delirered  (A.  D. 
1605)  by  the  Portuguese  tyrants  frbm  the  tyraimy  of  their  own  viziers, 
(Marco  Polo,  1.  i.  c.  15,  16,  fol.  7,  8.  Abulfeda,  Geograph.  tabuL  zi.  p. 
261,  262,  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevens's  His- 
tory of  Persia,  p.  376—416,  and  the  Itineraries  inserted  in  the  ist  toI- 
lune  of  Ramusio,  of  Ludovico  Barthema,  (1503,)  foL  167,  of  Andrea 
Conali,  (1517,)  foL  20^,  203,  and  ^  Odoardo  Barbessa,  (in  1516»)  foL 
815—318.) 
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Qeorgia,  the  natiire  Cbristians  s^l  braved  tbe  law  and  tile 
sword  of  Mahomet ;  by  three  expeditions  he  obtained  the  merit 
of  ibe  gane^  or  h<Ay  war;  and  the  prince  of  Teflis  became 
his  proselyte  and  friend. 

IL  A  just  retaliation  raiight  be  urged  for  the  invasion  of 
IVirkestan,  or  the  Eastern  Tartary.  The  dignity  of  Timour 
eould  not  endure  the  impunity  of  the  Getes :  he  passed  the 
Stfaotm,  subdued  ihe  kingdom  of  Kashgar,  and  marched  seven 
times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  His  most  distant  camp 
was  two  months*  journey,  or  lour  hundred  and  eighty  leagues 
to  the  north-^ast  of  Samarcand ;  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed 
the  River  Irtish,  ^igraved  in  the  forests  of  Siberia  a  mde 
manorial  of  their  eiq^ts.  The  conquest  of  Eipzak,  or  the 
Western  Tartary ,i'  was  founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aid- 
ing  the  distressed,  and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  Toctamish, 
a  fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  protected  in  his  court : 
die  ambassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dismissed  with  a 
haughty  dental,  and  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the  armies 
of  Zagatai;  and  their  success  established  Toctamish  in  the 
Mogul  empire  of  the  North.  But,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
the  new  khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the  gates  of  Der* 
bend,  he  entered  Per«a  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  horse : 
wiMi  the  innumerable  forces  of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia, 
and  Russia,  he  passed  the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of 
Timour,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the  winter  siwws,  to  con- 
tend for  Samarcand  and  his  life.  After  a  mild  expostulation, 
and  a  glorious  victory,  the  emperor  resolved  on  revenge ;  and 
by  the  east,  and  the  west,  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Volga,  he 
twice  invaded  Ktpzak  with  such  mighty  powers,  that  thirteen 
miles  were  measured  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a 
march  of  five  months,  they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of 
man ;  and  their  daily  subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the  for- 
tune of  the  chase.  At  length  the  armies  encountered  each 
other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the  standard-bearer,  who,  in  the 
heat  of  action,  reversed  the  Imperial  standard  of  Kipzak, 
determined  the  victory  of  the  Zagatais ;  and  Toctamish  (I 
speak  the  language  of  the  Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  of 

>'  AzsbBhah  kad  tmvdled  into  Kipzak,  and  acqidred  a  singular 
kaoiHsdge  of  the  geogn^hy,  xjltiea,  and  revolntions,  of  that  northern 
region,  (P.  1.  c.  46—49.) 

VOL.  VI.  32 
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Touffhi  to  the  wind  of  deadalion.^®  He  fled  to  the  Christta:. 
duke  of  Lithuania ;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga ; 
and,  after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic  rival,  at  last  perished 
in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy  car* 
ried  Timour  into  the  tributary  provinces  of  Bussia :  a  duke 
of  the  reigning  family  was  made  prisoner  amidst  the  nuns 
of  his  cental ;  ai^  Yeletz,  by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
Orient^js^  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
metropolis:  of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resiata^ace  would  have  been  feeble^ 
since  the  hopes  of  the  Busaiana  were  placed  in  a  maracolous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  pnoteetbn  they  ascribed  the 
casual  and  voluntary  retreat  of  the  conqueror*  Amfaldoti  ami 
prudence  recalled  him  to  the  Souths  tha  desolate  country  was 
e^amted,  and  the  Mc^ul  soldiers  were  enriched  wdtfa  an 
immense  spoil  of  precious  furs,  of  linen  of  Antioch,'^  and  of 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver.^  On  the  banks  of  the  Dim,  or 
Tanais,  he  recejived  an  humble  deputadcm  from  the  consul* 
and  mercbftnts  of  E^pt,^^  Venice^  Grenoa,  Catalonia,  and' 
Bisci^,  who  occupied:  the  commerce  and  city  of  Tana,  or 
Asoph,  at  the  mouth  of  the.  river.  They  oflered  their  ^fts, 
admired  Ins  magnificence,  and  trusted  his:  royal  word.  But 
the  peaceful  visit  of  an  emir,  who  explored  the  state  of  the 
magazines  Mid  harbor,  was  speedily  Mlowed  by  the  destnMK 
tive  presence  of  the  Tartars*  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes ; 
the  Moslems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed ;  but  all  the  Chris^ 
tiana,  who  had  not  fled  to  their  ships,  were  condemned  ei^r 

**  Iiurtitations  of  Timour,  p.  123,  125.  Iklr.  WJiite,  the  editor, 
bsBtowB  some  aiiimadTerak>iix>ii  the  superfieial  account  of  Sherefeddiu, 
(1.  iiL c.  12,  18,  14,)  wJaM>  w^  ig^r^ot  of  the  dmffi».oi  Timour^  and. 
the  true  springs  of  action. 

"  The  furs  of  Russia  are  more  credible  than  the  ingots.  But  the. 
linen  of  Antioch  has  never  been  famous  :  and  Antioch  was  in  ruins. 
I  suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of  Europe,  which  the  Hanse- 
xverchants  had  imported  by  the  way  of  Novogorod. 

^  M.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  ii.  p.  247*  Vie  de  TimouTi 
p.  64—67,  before  the  French  version  of  the  Institute^)  has  corrected 
l^e  error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timour's  con- 
quests. IQb  arguments  are  superfluous ;  and  a  simple  appeal  to  the 
Russian  annals  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years 
before  had  been  taken  by  Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more 
formidable  invader. 

'*  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  CairoUmentSonedi&Baebar^'s 
voyage  to  Tana  in  1436,  after  the  city  had  be^a  rebuilt^  (Baa«»ttOti 
torn.  ii.  foL  92.) 
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to  death  or  slavery .22     Revenge  prompted  him  to  bum  the 

cities  of  Serai  and  Astrakhan,  the  monuments  of  rising  civil^- 

ization ;  and  his  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated 

rpetual  daylight,  a  strange  phenomenon, 

1  Mahometan  doctors  to  dispense  with  the 

y  prayer.23 

r  first  proposed  to  his  princes,  and  emirs 
I  or  Hindostan,^^  he  was  answered  by  a 
It :  "  The  rivers !  and  the  mountains  and 
liers  clad  in  armor !  and  the  elephants, 
"     But  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
than  all  these  terrors;  and  his  superior 
d,  that  an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous 
sasy  in  the  execution.     He  was  informed 
weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan  :  the 
nces  had  erected  the  standard  of  rebel* 
stual  infancy  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  was 
larem  of  Delhi.    The  Mogul  army  moved 
ns  ;  and  Timour  observes  with  pleasure, 
that  the  ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse  most  fortu- 
nately corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or  epithets  of 
the  prophet  Mahomet.*   Between  the  Jihoon  and  the  Indus  they 
crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by 


•^  The.  sack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Sherefeddm,  (1.  iii.  c.  66,)  an^ 
much  more  particul&rly  by  the  author  of  an  Italian  chronicle,  (An- 
drieas  de  Kedusiis  de  Quero,  in  Chron.  Taryisiano,  in  MuraUMri,  Scoipt. 
Berum  Italicarum,  torn.  xix.  p.  802 — 805.)  He  had  conversed  mtk 
the  Mianis,  two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  sent  a^ 
deputy  to  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Azoph  three 
sons  and  12,000  ducats. 

'^  Sherefeddin  only  says  (1.  iii.  c.  13)  that  the  rays  of  the  settings 
and  those  of  the  rising  sun,  were  scarcely  separated  by  any  interval  \ 
a  problem  which  may  be  solved  in  the  latitude  of  Moscow,  (the  56th. 
degree,)  with  the  aid  of  the  Aurora  BoreaUs,  and  a  long  summer 
twilight.  But  a  day  of  forty  days  (Khondemir  apud  D'Herbelot^  p^ 
880)  would  rigorously  confine  us  within  the  polar  circle. 

**  For  the  Indian  war,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  129—139,)  the  fourth 
book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  history  of  Ferishta,  (in  Dow,  voL  ii.  p.' 
1^ — 20,)  which  throws  a  general  light  on  the  affairs  of  Hindostan. 


*  Gibbon  (observes  M.  von  Hammer)  is  mistaken  in  the  correspondenc* 
of  the  ninety-two  squadrons  of  his  army  with  the  ninety-two  napies  of 
Qpd :  the  names  of  Uod  are  ninety-nine,  and  Allah  is  the  hundredth,  p. 
286,  note.  But  Gibbon  speaks  of  the  names  or  epithets  of  M,ahomety  nol 
oTood.  — M. 
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the  Arabian  geographers  The  Stony  Girdles  of  the  Earth. 
The  highland  robbers  were  subdued  or  extirpated ;  but  great 
numbers  of  men  and  horses  perished  in  the  snow ;  the  em- 
peror himself  was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a  portable  scaffold 
—  the  ropes  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  in  length;  and 
before  he  could  reach  the  bottom,  this  dangerous  operation 
was  five  times  repeated.  Timour  crossed  the  Indus  at  the 
ordinary  passage  of  Attok ;  and  successively  traversed,  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander,  the  Irunjdb^  or  fi\e  rivers,*^  that  fall 
into  the  master  stream.  From  Attok  to  Delhi,  the  high  road 
measures  no  more  than  six  hundred  miles  ;  but  the  two  con- 
querors deviated  to  the  south-east ;  and  the  motive  of  Timour 
was  to  join  his  grandson,  who  had  achieved  by  his  command 
the  conquest  of  Moultan.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  tfce  Hy- 
phasis,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  Macedonian  hero 
halted  and  wept :  the  Mogul  entered  the  desert,  reduced  the 
fortress  of  Batmir,  and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of 
Delhi,  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted  three 
centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  kings.f  The 
siege,  more  especially  of  the  castle,  might  have  been  a  work 
of  time  ;  but  he  tempted,  by  the  appearance  of  weakness, 
the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  his  vizier  to  descend  into  the  plain, 
with  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  foot- 
guards,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks 
are  said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp  and  poisoned  da^ers. 
Against  these  monsters,  or  rather  against  the  imagiimtion  of 
his  troops,  he  condescended  to  use  some  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions of  fire  and  a  ditch,  of  iron  spikes  and  a  rampart  of 
bucklers ;  but  the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile  at  their 
own  fears ;  and  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy  animals  were 
routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men  of  India)  disappeared 
from  the  field.  Timour  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital  of  Hindostan ;  and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate^ 


^  The  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  the  fire  eastern  branehes  of  the  Xndtis, 
have  been  laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and  accuracy  in 
Major  Bennel's  incomparable  map  of  Hindostan.  In  his  Critical 3(e- 
moir  he  illustrates  with  judgment  and  learning  the  marches  of  Alex- 
ander and  Timour.* 


♦  See  vol.  i.  eh.  ii.  note  1.  —  M.  , 

t  They  took,  on  their  march,  100,000  slaves,  Guebers :  they  were  aft 
murdered.  V.  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  They  are  called  idolaters.  BriMs's 
Feri8hta,vol.i.p.491.-M.  .  • 
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the  architecture  of  the  stately  mosque ;    but  the  order  or 

license  of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  polluted  the  festival 

of  his  victory.     He  resolved  to   purify  his  soldiers  in  the 

blood  of  the  idolaters,  or  Gentoos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the 

o  one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems.*     In 

he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to   the 

,  passed  the  Ganges,  fought  several  battles 

r,  and  penetrated  to  the  famous  rock  of 

;  of  the  coWjf  that- seems  to  discharge  the 

le  source  is  far  distant  among  the  moun- 

His  return  was  along  the  skirts  of  the 

r  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year 

foresight  of  his  emirs,  that  their  children 

would  degenerate  into  a  race  of  Hindoos. 

anks  of  the  Ganges  that  Timour  was  in- 

edy  messengers,  of  the  disturbances  which 

confines  of  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the 

stians,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 

[is  vigor  of  mind  and  body  waus  not  im- 

ee  years,  and  innumerable  fatigues ;  and, 

e  tranquil  months  in  the  palace  of  Samar- 

3d  a  ne>y  expedition  of  seven  years  into 

ies  of  Asia.27     To  the  soldiers  who  had 


^  The  ttwo  great  riven,  the  Ganges  and  Buirampooi«,  rise  in 
Th^bet^  from  tfk^  opposite  ridges  of  the  same  hills,  separate.  fi»m  each 
othi^X  to  the  distance  of  1200  miles,  ^d,  after  a  winding  coiuise  o{  2000 
miles,  ^fgain  meet  in  one  point  near  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Yf^  so  capri- 
cions  is  r  ame,  that  the  Burrampooter  is  a  late  dlscoveryf  while  his 
brotiier  Ganges  has.  been  the  theme  of  ancient  and  mo<^>m  story. 
Gcyeipele,  the  scene  of  1^imoitr*s.  last  victory,  must  be  situati^  near  Lol- 
dong,  1100  miles  from  Calcutta ;  and  in  1774»  a  British  cantp  !  (Ren- 
nerslilemoir,  p.  7,  59,  90,  91,  99.) 

^  See  the  Institutions,  p.  141,  to  the  end  of  the  ist  book  ^nd  Sher- 
efeddin,  (!♦  y.  c.  1 — 16,)  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Sy***. 


*  See.  a  curioijis  passage  on  the  destruction  of  the  Hindoo  viols,  Me 
moirs,  p.  15.— M. 

t  ConsiUt  the  yery  striking  description  of  the  Cow's  Moutk } «  Captaix. 
Hodgson,  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xiv.  p.  117.  **  A  most  wonderful  9ce«t«.  The 
B'haG;iratha  or  Ganges  issues  from  under  a  very  low  arch  at  the  fo-ii  of  the 
grand  snow  bed.  Mv  guide,  an  illiterate  mountaineer,  compared  the 
pendent  icicles  to  Mahoaeva's  hair.'*  (Compare  Poems,  QuartcriT  KeV. 
Tol.  xiv.  p.  37,  and  at  the  end  of  my  translation  of  Nala.)  "  Hind<»ofi  of 
research  may  formerly  have  been  here ;  and  if  so,  I  cannot  think  of  wy 
pUeci  to  which  they  might  more  aptly  give  the  name  of  a  cow's  moutL 
thAn  to  this  extraordinary  debouche.  — M. 
22* 
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served  in  the  Indian  war  he  granted  the  choice  of  remaining 
at  home,  or  following  their  prince  ;  but  the  troops  of  all  the 
provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Persia  were  commanded  to 
assemble  at  Ispahan,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial 
standard.  It  was  first  directed  against  the  Christians  of 
Georgia,  who  were  strong  only  in  their  rocks,  their  castles, 
and  the  winter  season ;  but  these  obstacles  were  overcome  by 
the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Timour :  the  rebels  submitted 
to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran  ;  and  if  both  religions  boasted  of 
their  martyrs,  that  name  is  more  justly  due  to  the  Christian 
prisoners,  who  were  offered  the  choice  of  abjuration  or  death. 
On  his  descent  from  the  hills,  the  emperor  gave  audience  to 
the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  opened  the  hostile  cor- 
respondence of  complaints  and  menaces,  which  fermented 
two  years  before  the  final  explosion.  Between  two  jealous 
and  haughty  neighbors,  the  motives  of  quarrel  will  seldom 
be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Ottoman  conquests  now  touched 
each  other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erzeroum,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascertained  by  time 
and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  monarchs  might  accuse 
his  rival  of  violating  his  territory,  of  threatening  his  vassals, 
and  protecting  his  rebels ;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each 
understood  the  fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had 
usurped,  and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued. 
The  resemblance  of  character  was  still  more  dangerous  than 
the  opposition  of  interest ;  and  in  their  victorious  career, 
Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal,  and  Bajazet  was  ignorant 
of  a  superior.  The  first  epistle^  of  the  Mogul  emperor 
must  have  provoked,  instead  of  reconciling,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan, whose  family  and  nation  he  affected  to  despise.^  **  Dost 

^  We  haye  three  copies  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  the  Institutions, 
(p.  147,)  in  Sherefeddin,  (1.  t.  c.  14,)  and  in  Arabshah,  (torn.  ii.  c.  19, 
p.  183 — 201 ;)  which  agree  with  each  other  in  the  spirit  and  substance 
rather  than  in  the  style.  It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  translat- 
ed, with  various  latitude,  from  1^  Turkish  original  into  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  tongues.* 

••  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countxymen  bv  the 
name  of  TurkSf  and  stigmatizes  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajazet  with  the 
less  honorable  epithet  of  Turkmans,  Yet  I  do  not  understand  how 
the   Ottomans  could  be  descended  from  a  Turkman  sailor;  those 


*  Yon  Hammer  considers  the  letter  which  Gibbon  inserted  in  the  text 
to  be  spurious.  On  the  various  copies  of  these  letters^  see  his  note^  p. 
616.— M. 
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thou  not  know,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  Is  subject  to  our 
arms  and  our  laws  ?  that  our  invincible  forces  extend  from 
one  sea  to  the  other  ?  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth  form 
a  line  before  our  gate  ?  and  that  we  have  compelled  Fortune 
'  herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our  empire.  What 
is  the  foundation  of  thy  insolence  and  folly?  Thou  hast 
fought  some  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatolia ;  contemptible 
trophies  I  Thou  hast  obtained  some  victories  over  the  Chris- 
tians of  Europe ;  thy  sword  was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of 
God;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  in 
waging  war  against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole  consideration  that 
prevents  us  from  destroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and 
bulwark  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time ;  reflect ; 
repent ;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance,  which  is 
yet  suspended  over  thy  head.  Thou  art  no  more  than  a 
pismire ;  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  provoke  the  elephants  ? 
Alas  I  they  will  trample  thee  under  their  feet."  In  his 
replies,  Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul  which 
was  deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt  After  retorting 
the  basest  reproaches  on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  desert, 
the  Ottoman  recapitulates  his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Tou- 
ran,  and  the  Indies ;  and  labors  to  prove,  that  Timour  had 
never  triumphed  unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of 
his  foes.  "  Thy  armies  are  innumerable  :  be  they  so ;  but 
what  are  the  arrows  of  the  flying  Tartar  against  the  cim- 
eters  and  battle-axes  of  my  firm  and  invincible  Janizaries  ? 
I  will  guard  the  princes  who  have  implored  my  protection  : 
seek  them  in  my  tents.  The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  £rze- 
roum  are  mine  ;  and  unless  the  tribute  be  duly  paid,  I  will 
demand  the  arrears  under  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania." 
The  ungovernable  rage  of  the  sultan  at  length  betrayed  him 
to  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  "  ff  I  fly  from  thy 
arms,'*  said  he,  "  may  my  wives  be  thrice  divorced  from  my 
bed :  but  if  thou  hast  not  courage  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
mayest  thou  again  receive  thy  wives  after  they  have  thrice 
endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger."  ^o    Any  violation  by 

inland  shepherds  were  so  remote  from  the  sea,  and  all  maritime 
afl&iirs.* 

*  Accordmg  to  the  Koran,  (c.  iL  p.  27,  and  Sale's  Discourses,  p.  134,) 
a  Mussulman  who  had  thrice  divorced  his  wife,  (who  had  thrice 


*  Price  translates  the  word  pilot,  or  boatman.  <—  M. 
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wot4  or  deed  of  the  secrecy  of  the  harem  is  an  impardoii^* 
ble  ofience  among  the  Turkish  nations ;  ^^  and  the  political 
quarrel  of  the  two  monarchs  was  imbittered  by  private  and 
personal  resentment.  Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Timour  was 
satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Siwas  or  Sebaste, 
a  strong  city  on  the  borders  of  Anatolia ;  and  he  revenged 
the  indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman,  on  a  garrison  of  four  thoui- 
sand  Armenians,  who  were  buried  alive  for  the  brave  and 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.t  As  a  Mussulman,  he  seemed 
to  respect  the  pious  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still 
engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Ck)nstantinople ;  and  after  this 
salutary  lesson,  the  Mogul  conqueror  checked  his  pursuit, 
and  turned  aside  to  •  the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt  In 
these  transactions,  the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  Orientals,  and 
even  by  Timour,  is  styled  the  Kaissar  af  Roum^  the  CeesiMr 
of  the  Romans ;  a  title  which,  by  a  small  anticipation,  might 
be  given  to  a  monarch  who  possessed  the  provinces,  and 
threatened  the  city,  of  the  successors  of  Ck)nstantine.^ 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still  reigned  in 
Egypt  and  Syria :  but  the  dynasty  of  the  Turks  was  over^ 
thrown  by  that  of  the  Circassians;  ^  and  their  fav<write  Bar- 
kok,  from  a  slave  and  a  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to 
the  throne.  In  the  Bcudst  of  rebellion  and  discord,  he  braved 
the  meng^ceai,  corresponded  with  the  enemies^  and  detained 


repeated  the  words  of  a  divorce,)  could  not  take  her  again,  till  after; 
she  had  been  married  to,  and  repudiated  by,  another  husband;  an 
igBomlniotu  tranaaction,  whi(^  it  is  needless  to  aggravate,  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  first  hnslsi^nd  mwt  see  her  evjieyed  by  a  second  before  hia 
&ce,  (Ryc^uf  s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Emmre,  X.  ii  c.  21.) 

•*  The  common  delicacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  peaking  of  their 
women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arabshah  to  the 
Taxkiidi  nations ;  and  it  is  remarkat^e  enough,  that  Chalcondyles  (1. 
it  p.  66)  ha4  Bom^  kno^kc^  of  the  prejti£ce  and  the  insult.* 

^  For  the  style  of  the  Moguls*  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  131,  H7,) 
and  for  the  Persians,  the  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  (p.  882 ;)  but  I  do 
not  find  that  the  title  of  Caesar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabians, 
or  assumed  by  the  Ottomans  themselves. 

^  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  lil.  De  Guignes,  (torn, 
iv.  L  xxii.,)  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmahasen,  Ebn 
Schounah,  and  Ahitabi,  has  added  some  facts  to  our  common  stock 
of  materials. 


♦  See  Von  Hammer,  p.  308,  and  note,  p.  621.  —  M. 
t  Still  worse  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  these  brave  men.    Von 
Hanmier,  voU  i.  p.  296.  —  M. 
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the  amfaassadoris^  of  the  Mogul,  who  patiently  exp^ted  hb 
decease,  to  revenge  the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feeble 
Bwgn  of  his  son  Parage.  The  Syrian  emirs  ^4  were  assem- 
\Aed  at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  invasion :  they  confided  in  the 
fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  temper  of  their 
swords  and  knees  of  the  purest  steei  of  Damascus,  in  the 
strength  of  their  wailed  cities,  and  in  the  populousness  of 
vxEty  thousand  villages ;  and  instead  of  sustaitiing  a  siege, 
tiwy  threw  open  tlasir  gates^  and  arrayed  their  forced  in  the 
fdam.  But  these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and 
union  \  and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  desert 
or  betray  tBeir  more  loyal  companions.  TimoUt*s  froiit  was 
covered  with  a  hue  of  Indian  elephants,  whose  turrets  were 
filled  with  ambers  and  Greek  fire :  the  rapid  evolutiofis  of 
h»  cavalry  completed  the  dismay  and  dbotdet ;  the  Syrian 
crowds  f^il  back  on  each  other :  many  thotisiands  Were  stified 
or  slauf^red  in  the  entrance  of  the  great  street  *,  -the  Moguls 
entered  with  the  fogitives;  and  after  a  short  defence^  the 
citadel^  the  impriegnable  citadel  of  Aleppo,  was  surrendered 
by  cowardice  or  treachery.  Among  the  suppliants  and  cap- 
tives, Timoar  distingtmhed  Uie  doctors  of  the  iaW^  whom  he 
iimted  to  the  dangerous  honor  of  a  per^nal  coftference.^^ 
The  Mogul  prince  was  a  zealous  Mussulman  ;  but  hid  Persian 
schools  had  tauj^t  him  to  revere  the  memory  of  Ali  and 
Hosein  ;  and  he  had  imbibed  a  deep  prejtidice  against  the  Syr- 
ians, as  the  enemies  of  the  son  of  tl^  daughter  of  the  apostle 
of  God.  To  these  doctors  he  pfoposed  a  capticus  question, 
which  the  casuists  of  Bochsuia,  Samarcand,  and  Herat,  were 
incapable  of  resolving.  "  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those 
who  are  slain  on  my  side,  or  on  that  of  my  enemies  ?  ^*  But 
he  was  silenced,  or  satisfied,  by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the 
cadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  replied  in  the  words  of  Mahomet  him- 
self, that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  constitutes  the  martyr ; 


^  For  these  recent  mid  domestic  trausactionsj  Arabshah,  though  a 
partial,  is  a  credible,  witness,  (torn.  i.  c.  64 — 68,  torn.  ii.  c.  1 — 14.) 
Timour  must  have  been  odious  to  a  Syrian  ;  but  the  notoriety  of  facts 
woidd  have  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  and 
himself^  Hia  bitters  may  cortect  the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddin, 
(L  V.  c  17—29.) 

^  These  interesting  conversations  appear  to  have  been  copied  by 
Arabshah  (tom.  i.  c.  68,  p.  625—645)  from  the  cadhi  and  historian 
Ebn  Schounah,  a  principal  actor.  Yet  how  could  he  be  alive  seventy- 
fiv«  yews  afterwards  ?  (D'Herbelot,  p.  792.) 
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and  that  the  Moslems  of  either  party,  who  fight  only  for  tile 
glory  of  God,  may  deserve  that  sacred  appellation.  The  tme 
succession  of  the  caliphs  was  a  controversy  of  a  still  more 
delicate  nature  ;  and  the  frankness  of  a  doctor,  too  honest  for 
his  situation,  provoked  the  emperor  to  exclaim,  ^'  Ye  are  as 
false  as  those  of  Damascus :  Moawiyah  was  a  usurper,  Yezid 
a  tyrant,  and  Ali  alone  is  the  lawful  sucoesscNrof  the  prophet'^ 
A  prudent  explanation  restored  his  tranquillity ;  and  he  passed 
to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation.  ^^  What  is  your 
age  ?  "  said  he  to  the  cadhi.  *'  Fifty  years." —  "  It  would  he 
the  age  of  my  eldest  son :  you  see  me  here  (continued  Ti- 
mour)  a  poor  lame,  decrepit  mortal.  Yet  hy  my  arm  has  the 
Almighty  heen  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of  Iran,  Tou- 
ran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man  of  blood ;  and  God  is 
my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never  been  the  aggres- 
sor, and  that  my  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of 
their  own  calamity."  During  this  peacefol  conversation  the 
streets  of  Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  reechoed  with  the 
cries  of  mothers  and  children,  with  the  shrieks  of  violated 
virgins.  The  rich  plunder  that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers 
might  stimulate  their  avarice  ;  but  their  cruelty  was  enforced 
by  the  peremptory  command  of  producing  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  heads,  which,  according  to  his  custom,  were  curiously 
piled  in  columns  and  pyramids :  the  Moguls  celebrated  the 
feast  o£  victory,  while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night 
in  tears  and  in  chains.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  march  of  the 
destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  rudely 
encountered,  and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  armies  of  Egypt. 
A  retrograde  motion  was  imputed  to  his  distress  and  despair : 
one  of  his  nephews  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  Syria  rejoiced 
in  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  precipitation  and 
shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo.  Abandoned  by  iheir  prince, 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still  defended  their  walls ;  and 
Timour  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  if  they  would  adorn  his 
retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom ;  each  article  of  nine  pieces. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself  into  the  city,  under 
color  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfidiously  violated  the  treaty ;  im- 
posed a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  gold  ;  and  animated  his 
troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians  who  had  exe- 
cuted, or  approved,  the  murder  of  the  grandson  of  Mahomet 
A  family  which  had  given  honorable  burial  to  the  head  of 
Hosein,  and  a  colony  of  artificers,  whom  he  sent  to  labor  at 
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Sftmarcaod,  were  aloDe  reserved  in  the  general  massa^^re-; 
and  after  a  period- of  seven  centuries,  Damascus  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  because  a  Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  an  Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues  of  the 
campaign  obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt ;  but  in  his  return  to  the  Euphrates  he  delivered 
Aleppo  to  the  flames  ^  and  justified  his  pious  motive  by  th« 
pardon  and  reward  of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  Ali,  who  were 
desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.  I  have  expatiated  oft 
the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark  the  character  of  the  Mogtd 
hero;  but  I  ^all  briefly  mention,36  that  he  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thousand  heads ;  again 
visited  Georgia;  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Araxes;  and 
proclaimed  his  resolution  of  marching  against  the  Ottoman 
emperor.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he  col- 
lected hki  forces  from  every  province :  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  enrolled  on  his  military  list ;  ^^  but  the  splqndid 
commands  of  five,  and  ten,  thousand  horse,  may  be  rathet 
expressive  of  the  rank  and  pension  of  the  chiefs,  than  of 
the  genuine  number  of  eflective  soldiers.^^  In  the  pillage  of 
Syria,  the  Moguls  had  acquired  immense  riches:  but  the 
delivery  of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years  more  firmly 
attached  them  to  the  Imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Bajazet  had  two 
years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  more  serious  encounter. 
They  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,^ 

••  The  inarches  and  occupations  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and 
Ottoman  wars  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  29 — 43)  and 
Arab^u^  (torn.  ii.  c  15 — 18.) 

^  This  number  of  800,000  was  extracted  by  Arabshah,  or  rather  by 
£bn  Schounah,  ex  rationario  Timuri,  on  the  faith  of  a  Carizmian  offi- 
cer, (tom.  i.  c.  68,  p.  617  ;)  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  a  Greek 
historian  (Phranza,  1. 1.  c.  29)  adds  no  more  than  20,000  men.  Pog- 
gius  reckons  1,000,000 ;  another  Latin  contemporary  (Chron.  Tarvisl- 
anum,  apud  Muratori,  tom.  xix.  p.  800)  1,100,000  ;  and  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,600,000  is  attested  by  a  German  soldier,  who  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Angora,  (Leunclav.  ad  ChalcondvL  1.  iii.  p.  82.)  Timour, 
in  his  Institutions,  has  not  deigned  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  sub- 
jects, or  his  revenues. 

^  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  by  the  Great 
Mogul  for  his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  officers.  Bernier's 
patron  was  Penge-Hazari,  commander  of  5000  horse ;  of  which  he 
maintained  no  more  than  600,  (Voyages,  tom.  i.  p.  288,  289.) 

*•  Tunour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army,  ^Institu- 
tions, p.  163,)  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phranza,  (L  i.  c.  29,) 
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whose  merit  and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  compl^xioti. 
We  may  discriminate  the  Janizaries,  who  have  been  gradually 
raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  thousand  men ;  a  National 
cavalry,  the  Spahis  of  modem  times ;  twenty  thousand  cuiras- 
«iers  of  Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armor ;  the 
tlnoops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken  refbge  in  the 
camp  of  Timour,  and  a  colony  of  Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven 
from  Kipzak,  and  to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settf^meht 
hi  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of  the 
sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
chosen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he  displayed  his  banners  neat 
the  ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Suvas.  In  the  mean  while, 
Timour  moved  from  the  Araxes  through  the  countries  of  Ar- 
menia and  Anatolia  :  his  boldness  was  secured  by  the  widest 
precautions ;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order  and  discipltne  ; 
and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  rivers,  were  diligently 
explored  by  the  flying  squadrons,  who  marked  his  road  and 
preceded  his  standard.  Firm  in  his  plan  of  fighting  in  th^ 
heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided  their  camp  ;  dex- 
terously inclined  to  the  left;  occupied  Caesarea;  traversed 
the  salt  desert  and  the  River  Halys ;  and  invested  Angora : 
while  the  sultan,  immovable  and  ignorant  in  his  po^t,  com- 
pared the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail ;  ^  he 
returned  on  the  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief  of  Angoi^ : 
and  as  both  generals  were  alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains" 
rou<id  that  city  were  the  scene  of  a  memorable  baffle,  ^*'Mch 
has  immortalized  the  glory  of  Timour  and  the  shame  of  Baja- 
zet. .  For  this  signal  victory  the  Mogul  emperor  was  indebted 
to  himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  discipline  of 
thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the  tactics,  without  violating 
the  manners,  of  his  nation ,^i  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the 
missile  weapons,  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous  cavalry. 
From  a  single  troop  lo  a  great  army,  the  mode  of  attack  was 
the  same :  a  foremost  line  first  advanced  to  the  charge,  and 


and  swelled  by  the  German  soldier  to  1,400,000.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Moguls  were  the  more  numerous. 

*^  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances  between  Angora  and 
the  neighboring  cities,  by  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  each  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles ;  to  Smyrna  xx.,  to  Kiotahia  x.,  to  Boursa  x.,  to 
Cesarea,  viii.,  to  Sinope  x.,  to  Nicomedia  ix.,  to  Constantinople  xii. 
or  xiii.,  (see  Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant,  tom.  ii  lettre  xxi.) 

**  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  English 
editors  hare  illustrated  with  elaborate  plans,  (p.  373—407.) 
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was  supported  in  a  just  order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  great 
vanguard.  The  general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  ami  at 
his  command  the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and  left  wings 
successively  moved  forwards  in  their  several  divisions,  and  ia 
a  direct  or  oblique  line :  the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen 
or  twenty  attacks  ;  and  each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  vic- 
tory. If  they  all  proved  fruitl^s  or  unsuccessful,  the  occasion 
W€is  worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the  signal  of 
a^l^ancing  to  the  standard  and  main  body,  which  he  led  in 
person.'*^  But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the  main  body  itself 
was  supported,  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  by  the  bravest 
squadrons  of  the  reserve,  commanded  by  the  sons  and  grand* 
sons  of  Timour.  The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously 
showed  a  line  of  elephants,  the  trophies,  rather  than  the  in* 
struments,  of  victory  ;  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was  familiar 
to  the  Moguls  and  Ottomans ;  but  had  they  borrowed  from 
Europe  the  recent  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the 
artificial  thunder,  in  the  hands  of  either  nation,  must  have 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.'^^  In  that  day  Bajazet  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief :  but  his  genius  sunk 
iinder  a  stronger  ascendant ;  and,  from  various  motives,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in  the  decisive  moment. 
His  rigor  and  avarice  *  had  provoked  a  mutiny  among  the 
Turks  ;  and  even  his  son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from 
the  field-  The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  revolt,  were 
drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their  lawful  princes.  His  Tar- 
tar allies  had  been  tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of 
Timour ;  ^^  who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the 
slaves  of  their  fathers  ;  and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  domin- 

**  The  sultan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the  foot  of 
courage  into  the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  which  is 
lost  in  the  English,  but  preserved  in  the  French,  version  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, (p.  156,  157.) 

*^  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefeddin,  (1. 
V.  c.  47 ;)  but  Voltaire's  strange  suspicion,  that  some  cannon,  inscribed 
with  strange  characters,  must  have  been  sent  by  that  monarch  to 
Delhi,  is  refuted  by  the  universal  silence  of  contomportMics. 

**  Timour  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negotiation  with 
the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the 
Arabian,  (tom.  i.  c.  47,  p.  391,)  Turkish,  (Annal.  Leunclav.  p.  321,) 
and  Persian  historians,  (Khondemir,  apud  D'Herbelot,  p.  882.) 


♦  See  V.  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  310,  for  the  singular  hints  which  were  coi^ 
veyed  to  him  of  the  wisdoin  of  unlocl^ipg  )iis  hoi^r^ejl  |yea^ur|9.  r-?Ji 
VOL.  VI.  23 
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ion  of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient,  coantry.  In 
the  right  wing  of  Bajazet  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  charged, 
with  faithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms:  but  these  men  of 
iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and  headlong  pur- 
suit; and  the  Janizaries,  alone,  without  cavalry  or  missile 
weapons,  were  encompassed  by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hunt- 
ers. Theur  valor  was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
the  weight  of  numbers ;  and  the  unfortunate  sultan,  afflicted 
with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transported  from  the 
field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken 
by  the  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ;  and,  after  his  capture,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submit- 
ted to  the  conqueror,  who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia, 
and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine  and  destruc* 
tion.  Mirza  Mehemmed  Sultan,  the  eldest  and  best  beloved 
of  his  grandsons,  was  despatched  to  Boursa,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand hone  ;  and  such  was  his  youthful  ardor,  that  he  arrived 
with  only  four  thousand  at  the'  gates  of  the  capital,  after 
performing  in  five  days  a  march  of  two  himdred  and  thirty 
miles.  Yet  fear  is  still  nK>re  rapid  in  its  course ;  and  Soli- 
man,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  had  already  passed  over  to  Europe 
with  the  royal  treasure.  The  spoil,  however,  of  the  palace 
and  city  was  immense :  the  inhabitants  had  escaped ;  but  the 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of  Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even 
yet  a  fair  and  flourishing  city ;  and  the  M<^1  squadrons  were 
only  stopped  by  the  waves  oi  the  Propontis.  The  same  success 
attended  the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in  their  excursions ;  and 
Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Bhodian 
knights,  alone  deserved  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself. 
After  an  obstinate  defence,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  :  all 
that  breathed  was  put  to  the  sword ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
Christian  heroes  were  launched  from  the  engines,  on  board  of 
two  carracks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  liarbor.  The  Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in  their  deliver- 
ance from  a  dangerous  and  domestic  foe  ;  and  a  parallel  was 
drawn  between  the  two  rivals,  by  observing  that  Timour,  in 
fourteen  days,  had  reduced  a  fortress  which  had  sustained 
seven  years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade,  of  Bajazet.^^ 

**  For  the  w^r  of  ^natplii^  or  Roum,  I  add  some  hints  in  the  Insti- 
tutions, to  thp  cppious  na^tiv.es  of  Sherefeddin  (I.  v.  c,  44—66)  and 
Arabskah,  (tpfla.  ji  c,  ^Qf=T?5^)    Pn  this  p|irt  only  of  Timour's  history 
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The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  impr^ned  by  Tamef- 
lane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now 
rejected  as  a  foble  by  the  modem  writers,  who  smile  at  the 
vulgar  credulity.'**  They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Per- 
sian history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has  been  giren  to  aof 
curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I  shall  collect 
and  abridge  a  more  specious  nanratiTe  of  this  memorable 
transaction.  No  sooner  was  Timour  informed  that  the  cap- 
tive Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  than  he  gmciously 
stepped  forwards  to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and 
mingled  with  just  repK»aches  a  soothing  pity  for  \m  rank  and 
misfortune.  **Alas!*'  said  the  emperor,  **the  decide  of 
fate  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own  ftbult ;  it  is  the  web 
which  you  have  woven,  the  thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself 
have  planted.  I  wished  te  spSLte^  and  even  to  assist,  the 
champion  of  the  Moslems :  you  braved  our  thi«ats ;  you 
despised  our  friendship ;  yvu  forced  us  to  enter  your  king* 
dom  with  oar  invincible  armies.  Behold  the  event  Had 
you  vanquished,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fiite  which  you  re- 
served for  myself  and  my  tnxxps.  Bat  I  disdain  to  retaliate  : 
your  life  and  honor  are  secure ;  and  I  ^ndl  express  my  grat- 
itude to  God  by  my  clemency  to  man.''  The  royal  captive 
showed  some  signs  of  repentance,  accepted  the  humiliation 
of  a  robe  of  honor,  and  embraced  with  tears  his  son  Mousa, 
who,  at  his  request,  was  sought  and  found  among  ^  captives 
of  the  field.  The  Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  splen* 
did  pavilion ;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could  be  sur- 
passed only  by  their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the  harem 
from  Boursa,  Timour  restored  the  queen  Despina  and  her 
daughter  to  their  father  and  husband  ;  but  he  piously  required, 
that  the  Servian  princess,  who  had  hitherto  been  indulged  in 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  should  embrace  without  delay 
the  religion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  feast  of  victory,  to  which 
Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown  on 
his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  solemn  assurance 
of  restoring  him  with  an  increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of 

it  is  lawful  to  quote  the  Turks,  (Cantemir,  p.  63 — 66,  AnnaL  Leun- 
clav.  p.  320 — 322,)  and  the  Greeks,  (Phranza,  1.  i.  c.  69,  Ducas,  c.  15 
— 17,  Chalcondyles,  1.  iii.) 

*•  The  scepticiam  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  THistoire  G6n*rale,  c.  88) 
is  ready  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  to 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue ;  and  on  most  occasions  his 
ioeredolity  is  reasonable. 
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kit  ancettors.  But  the  effect  of  this  promise  was  disappointed 
hy  the  saltan's  untimely  death  :  amidst  the  care  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an  apoplexy  at  Akshehr,  the 
Antioch  of  Pistdia,  ahout  nine  months  afler  his  defeat.  The 
victor  dropped  a  tear  over  his  grave :  his  hody,  with  royal 
pomp,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  erected 
at  Bouna ;  and  his  son  Mousa,  af^er  receiving  a  rich  present 
of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses  and  arms,  was  invested  by  a 
patent  in  red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials,  and  dedi(»ited  to  his 
son  and  grandson,  nineteen  jrears  after  hb  decease ;  ^  and,  at 
a  time  when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a  man* 
ifest  falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on  his  real  con* 
duct  Weighty  indeed  is  thjs  evidence,  adopted  by  all  the 
Persian  histories ;  ^  3ret  flattery,  more  especially  in  the  East, 
is  base  and  audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treat- 
ment of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of  their  time  and 
coiimry.  1.  The  reader  has  not  forgot  the  garrison  of 
French^  whom  the  marshal  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the 
defence  of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to  receive 
the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelligence  of  the  overthrow 
of  their  great  adversary  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
some  of  them  accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the  camp 
of  Tamerlane.  From  their  account,  the  hardships  of  the 
prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  aro  affirmed  by  the  marshaPs 
servant  and  historian,  within  the  distance  of  seven  years.^* 
8.  The  name  of  Poggius  the  Italian  ^  is  deservedly  famous 


<7  See  the  History  of  Sherefieddin,  (1.  v.  c.  49,  62,  63,  69,  60.)  This 
work  was  finished  at  Shiraz,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sharokh,  the  son  of  Thnour,  who  reigned  in  Far- 
sistan  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

*^  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebn  Schounah,  &c,  the  learned 
D'Herbelot  (Bibllot  Orientale,  p.  882)  may  affirm,  that  this  fable  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  most  autiientic  histories  ;  but  his  denial  of  the 
visible  testimony  of  Arabshah  leaves  some  room  to  suspect  his  accu- 
racy. 

^  £t  fut  lui-mSme  {Bqfotet)  pds,  et  men6  en  prison,  en  laquelle 
mourut  de  dure  mortl  M6moires  de  Boucicault,  P.  i.  c.  37.  These 
Memoirs  were  composed  while  the  marshal  was  still  governor  of 
Genoa,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  the  year  1409,  by  a  popular 
insurrection*  (Muratori,  Annali  d'  ItaUa,  tom.  xlL  p.  473,  474.) 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  satis&ctory  account  of  the  life  and  writinga. 
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among  tfie  revivers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ffii 
el^;ant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ^^  was  composed 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Turkish 
victory  of  Tamerlane  ;  ^^  whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferior 
to  the  illustrious  Barimrians  of  antiquity.  Of  his  exploite 
«ad  discipline  Poggius  was  informed  by  several  ocular  wit*- 
fiesses ;  nor  does  he  forget  an  example  so  apposite  to  his 
theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom  the  Scythian  confined 
like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exhibited  a  spectacle  to 
Asia.  I  might  add  the  authority  of  two  Italian  chronicles^ 
perhaps  of  an  earlier  date,  which  would  prove  at  least  tl^t  the 
same  story,  whether  false  or  true,  was  imported  into  Europe 
with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution.^  3.  At  the  time 
when  Pc^gius  flourished  at  Rome,  Ahmed  Elm  Arabshah 
composed  at  Damascus  the  florid  and  malevolent  history  of 
Timour,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  in  his  journeys 
over  Turkey  and  Tartary.^  Without  any  possible  c<Mrrespoiid- 
ence  between  the  Latin  and  the  Arabian  writer,  they  agree 
in  the  fact  of  the  iron  cage  ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  common  veracity.  Ahmed  Arabshah  likewise 
relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  endured,  of  a  more 
domestic  and  tender  nature.  His  indiscreet  mention  of  wo- 
men  and  divcwces  was  deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar : 
in  the  feast  of  victory  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup- 
bearers, and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and  wives 


of  Poggius  in  the  Pog^ana,  an  entertaining  work  of  M.  Lmi£uit,  and 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Latma  Medias  et  Infimae  .£tatis  of  Eabricius,  (torn. 
v.  p.  305 — 308.)  Poggius  was  bom  in  the  year  1380,  and  died  in 
1459. 

*'  The  dialogue  de  Yarietate  Fortunse,  (of  wMch  a  complete  and 
el^^t  edition  has  been  pubHshed  at  Paris  in  1723,  in  4ta,)  was 
composed  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  (p.  5,) 
and  consequently  about  the  end  of  the  year  1430. 

•'  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane,  p.  36 — 39, 
QMie  eoim  novi  (sa^s  Poggius)  qui  fuere  in  ejus  castris  ,  • . ,  Begem 
vivum  oepit,  caveique  in  modum  ferae  inclusum  per  omnem  Aaiam 
ciccumtuUt  egregium  admirandumque  spectaculum  fortune. 

**  The  Chronicon  Tarvisianum,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
oarum,  torn.  xix.  p.  800,)  and  the  Annales  Estenses,  (tom.  xviii.  p. 
974.)  The  two  authors,  Andrea  de  Redusiis  de  Quaro,  and  James  de 
Delayto,  were  both  contemporaries,  and  both  chancellors,  the  one  of 
Trerigi,  the  other  of  Ferrara.  The  evidence  of  the  former  is  the 
most  positive. 

**  See  Arabshah,  tom.  ii.  c.  28,  34.    He  travelled  in  regiones  Ru- 
»  A.  Q.  839,  (A.  D.  1435>  July  27,)  tom.  iL  c,  2,  p.  13. 
23» 
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.  coDfoondecl  among  the  aluyes,  aod  exposed  without  a  veil  to 
the  eyes  of  intemperaoce.  To  escape  a  similar  indignity,  it 
is  said  that  his  successors,  except  in  a  single  instance,  ba?e 
abstained  from  legitimate  nuptials ;  and  the  Ottoman  practice 
and  belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  attested  l^  the 
observing  Busbequius,^  ambassador  from  the  couit  of  Vienm 
to  the  great  Soliman.  4.  Such  is  the  separation  of  langui^, 
that  i£b  testimony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  independent  than 
Ihat  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names  of  Cbal- 
oondyleB  and  Duces,  who  flourished  in  a  latter  period,  and 
who  q>eak  in  a  less  positive  tone ;  but  more  attention  is  due 
to  Geoi^e  Hiranza,^  protovestiare  of  the  last  emperoie,  and 
who  was  bom  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Angom.  Twenty^ 
two  years  after  that  event,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Amumth  the  Second  ;  and  the  historian  might  converse  with 
aome  veteran  Janizaries,  who  had  been  made  priaoneYs  wkh 
the  suHaa,  and  had  themselves  seen  him  in  his  iron  cage* 
5.  The  last  evidence,  in  every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish 
annals,  which  have  been  consulted  or  tianscribed  by  Leun- 
clavius,  Pocock,  and  Canterair.^^  They  unaninwusly  de- 
plore  the  captivity  of  ^  iron  cage ;  and  some  credit  may  be 
allowed  to  national  hi8t(»rians,  who  cannot  stigmatis&e  the 
Tartar  without  uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king  and 
country. 

From  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  and  modemte  conclu- 
sion may  be  deduced.  I  am  satisfied  that  Sherefeddin  Ali 
has  faithfully  described  the  first  ostentatious  interview,  in 
which  the  conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  harmonized  by  suc- 
cess, aflected  the  character  of  generosity.  But  his  mind  was 
insensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance  of  Baja- 
aet;  tiie  complaints  of  bus  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes, 
were  just  and  vehement ;  and  Timour  betrayed  a  desi^  of 
leading  his  royal  captive   in   triumph  to   Samarcand.     An 

•*  BtubequiuB  in  Legmtione  Taroicd,  epist.  i.  p.  62.  Yet  his  respec- 
table  authority  is  somewhat  shaken  bv  the  sabsequent  marriages  of 
Amamth  II.  with  a  Serrian,  and  of 'Mahomet  U.  with  an  Asiatic, 
P'S*^  (Cantemir,  p.  83,  93.) 

See  the  testimony  of  George  Phranza,  (L  i.  c.  29,)  and  his  life  in 
Hanckios  (de  Script.  Bvzant.  P.  i.  c.  40.)  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas 
speak  in  general  terms  of  Bajarot's  chains, 

^  Annales  Leunclav.  p.  321.  Pocock,  Prolegwnen.  ad  Abulpharag. 
Bynast.  Cantemir,  p.  55.» 

— mT*"^  Hamnw,  p.  818,  cites  several  authorities  unknown  to  Gibboa. 
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attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  rtiine  under  the 
tent,  provoked  the  Mogul  emperor  to  impose  a  harsher  re- 
straint ;  and  in  his  perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a 
wagon  might  be  invented,  not  as  a  wanton  insult,  but  as  a 
rigorous  precaution.  Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  his- 
tory a  similar  treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king 
of  Persia ;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  represent  the  per- 
son, and  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the  Roman  Caesar.*  ♦  But  the 
strength  of.  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his 
premature  death  might,  without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the 
severity  of  Timour.  He  warred  not  with  the  dead  :  a  tear 
and  a  sepulchre  were  all  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  captive 
who  was  delivered  from  his  power ;  and  if  Mousa,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over  the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored 
by  the  conqueror  to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia  was  in 
the  hand  of  Timour :  his  armies  were  invincible,  his  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  con- 
vert the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West,  which  already  trem- 
bled at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land ; 
but  an  insuperable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled  between  the 
two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  ^  and  the  lord  of  so 

**  A  Sapor,  king  of  Feisia,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  enclosed 
in  the  figure  of  a  cow's  hide  by  Maximian  or  v^alcrius  Csesar.  Such 
is  the  fable  related  by  Eutychius,  (Annal.  torn.  i.  p.  1  il,  vers,  Pocock.) 
The  recollection  of  the  true  history  (Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  iL  p. 
140—162)  will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  Ori^tab 
of  the  ages  which  precede  the  Hegira. 

^  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  25)  describes,  like  a  curious  traveller,  the 
Straits  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire  a  just  idea  of 
these  events,  I  have  compared  the  narratives  and  prejudices  of  the 


*  Yon  Hammer's  explanation  of  this  contested  point  is  both  simple  and 
satislSKetmry.  It  originated  in  a  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  the  Turkish 
word  kafe,  which  means  a  covered  litter  or  palanquin  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  is  generally  used  to  convey  the  harem  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  In 
such  a  litter,  with  the  lattice-work  made  of  iron,  Bajazet  either  chose  or 
was  constrained  to  travel.  This  was  either  mistaken  for,  or  transformed 
bv,  ignorant  relaters  into  a  cage.  The  European  Schiltberger,  the  two 
oldest  of  the  Turkish  historians,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  later  com- 
pilers, Seadeddin,  describe  this  litter.  Seadeddin  discusses  the  question 
with  some  degree  of  historical  criticism,  and  ascribes  the  choice  of  such  a 
vehicle  to  the  indignant  state  of  Bajazet's  mind,  which  would  not  brook 
the  sight  of  his  Tartar  conquerors.    Yon  Hammer,  p.  320.  —  H. 
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many  lomansy  or  iP3nriads,  of  horse,  was  not  master  of  a  sin- 
gle galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Helles- 
pont, of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were  possessed,  the  one 
by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the  Turks.  On  this  great 
occasion,  they  forgot  the  difference  of  religion,  to  act  with 
union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause :  the  double  straits 
were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifications ;  and  they  sepa- 
rately withheld  the  transports  which  Timour  demanded  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts 
and  suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat 
with  the  honoi*s  of  victory.  Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazet, 
implored  his  clemency  for  his  fatlier  and  himself ;  accepted, 
by  a  red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania, 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword  ;  and  reiterated  his 
ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  of  the  world.  The  Greek  emperor ^^  (either  John  or 
Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  he  had  stip- 
ulated with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  absolve  his  conscience 
so  soon  as  the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.  But 
the  fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious  Tam- 
erlane a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  compass ;  a  design 
of  subduing  Egypt  and  Africa,  marching  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entering  Europe  by  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, and,  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Chris- 
tendom, of  returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tar- 
tary.  This  remote,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  danger  was 
averted  by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt :  the  hon- 
ors of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested  at  Cairo  the  suprema- 
cy of  Timour ;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe^  or  camelopard, 
and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute  of 
the  African  world.  Our  imagination  is  not  less  astonished  by 
the  portrait  of  a  Mogul,  who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna, 
meditates,  and  almost  accomplishes,  the  invasion  of  the  Chi- 

Moguls,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
mentions  this  hostile  union  of  the  Christians  and  Ottomans,  (Vie  de 
Timour,  p.  96.) 

^  Since  the  name  of  Csesar  had  been  transferred  to  the  sultans  of 
Roum,  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Sherefeddin,  1.  v.  c.  64) 
were  confounded  with  the  Christian  lords  of  Gallipoli,  Thessalonica, 
&c.,  under  the  title  of  Tekkur,  which  is  derived  by  corruption  from 
the  genitive  totJ  xvqloVf  (Cantemir,.p.  61.) 
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nese  empire.^^  Timour  was  urged  to  this  enterprise  by  na- 
tional honor  and  religious  zeal.  The  torrents  which  he  nxd 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  by  an  equal 
destruction  of  the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now  stood  at  the  gates 
of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure  his  glorious  entrance  by 
demolishing  the  idols  of  China,  founding  mosques  in  every 
city,  and  ea^tablishlng  the  profession  of  faith  in  one  God,  and 
his  prophet  Mahomet  The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of 
Zingis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorders 
of  the  empire  aSbrded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  revenge. 
The  illustrious  ELongvou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming^ 
died  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Angora ;  and  his  grand- 
son,  a  weak  and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace, 
nAer  a  million  of  Chinese  had  perished  in  the  civil  war.^ 
Before  he  evacuated  Anatolia,  Timour  despatched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  x>ld  and 
new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue  the  Pagan  Cal- 
mucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities  and  magaannes  in  the 
desert;  and,  by  the  diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon 
received  a  perfect  map  and  description  of  the  unknown 
regions,  from  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China. 
During  these  preparations,  the  emperor  achieved  the  final 
conquest  of  Georgia  ;  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Araxes ;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia ;  and  slowly  returned 
to  his  eapitd,  after  a  campaign  of  four  years  and  nine 
months.  « 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,^  he  displayed,  in  a  shoft 
repose,  his  magnificence  and  power;  listened  to  the  com« 
plaints  of  the  people  ;  distributed  a  just  measure  of  rewards 
and  puoishments  ;  employed  his  riches  in  the  archiiccturo  of 
palaces  and  temples ;  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambasmdors 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spam,  the  last 
<tf  wh^  presented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pen- 
cil of  the  Oriental  artbts.     The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 


•*  See  Sherefeddin,  L  v.  c.  4,  who  marks,  in  a  just  i^erary,  the 
load  to  Chinfi,  wMch  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  33)  psmto  in  v^jpie  and 
rhetoiical  colors. 

••  Synopsis  Hist.  Sinicse,  p.  74 — 76,  (in  the  ivth  pfurt  of  the  Kela- 
tions  do  Thevenot,)  Duhalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  (torn.  i.  p*  ^07,  508, 
IbUo  edition;)  and  for  the  Chronc4ogy  of  the  Chinese  onperozs,  De 
GuignMy  ]^ist.  des  Huns,  (torn.  i.  p.  71i  72«) 

^  For  t^e  ?r©tnm,  triumph,  and  death  of  Timour,  see  Sheirefeddin 
(1.  vi.  c.  1 — 30)  and  Arabshali,  (torn.  ii.  c.  35—47.) 
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peror's  grandsons  was  esteemed  nn  act  of  religion  as  weli  as 
of  paternal  tenderness ;  and  the  pomp  of  the  ancient  caliphs 
was  revived  in  their  nuptials.  They  were  celebrated  in  the 
gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and 
pavilions,  which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city  and  the 
spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.  Whole  forests  were  cut  down 
to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens ;  the  plain  was  spread  with 
pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of  every  liquor,  to  which  thou- 
sands of  guests  were  courteously  invited  :  the  <MH]er8  of  the 
state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  marshalled  at  the 
royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  (says 
the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast ;  since  even  the 
casses,  the  smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.®^ 
The  public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  masquerades ; 
tlie  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review ;  and  every  trade 
was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint  device,  some  marvellous 
pageant,  with  the  materials  of  their  peculiar  art.  After  the 
marriage  contracts  had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bride- 
grooms and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  chambers  :  nine 
times,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and 
undressed ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies 
were  showered  on  their  heads,  and  contemptuously  abandoned 
to  their  attendants.  A  general  indulgence  was  proclaimed : 
every  law  was  relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  peo- 
ple was  free,  the  sovereign  was  idle ;  and  the  historian  of 
Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years  to  the 
attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period  of  his  life  were 
the  two  months  in  which  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  power. 
But  he  was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  government  and 
war.  The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China  : 
the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  se- 
lect and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touran  :  their  baggage 
and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred  great  wag- 
ons, and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and  camels ;  and  the 
troops  might  prepare  for  a  long  absence,  since  more  than  six 

**  Shoisfeddin  (L  vi  o.  24)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one  of  the 
most  potent  sovereinis  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  m. 
king  of  Castile;  and  tiie  ciuious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still 
extant,  (li&uiana,  Hist.  Hispan.  L  xix.  c.  11,  torn.  iL  p.  329,  B30. 
AvectissemeRt  k  I'Hist.  de  Timor  Bee,  p.  28^83.)  There  a|^>ear8 
likewise  to  have  been  some  COTrespondence  between  the  Mogul  em- 
peror and  the  court  of  Charles  vll.  king  of  France,  (Hlstoire  de 
rrance,  par  Velly  et  Villaiet,  torn.  xii.  p.  886.) 
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mon^s  were  employedl  id  the  tranqail  journey  of  a  canmn 
from  Samarcand  to  Pekin.  Neither  age,  nor  the  severity  of 
the  wiBter,  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour ;  he  mounts 
ed  on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marched 
seventy-six  parasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital, 
and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Otrar, 
where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of  death.  Fatigae,  and 
the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  water,  accelerated  the  progress  of 
his  fever ;  and  die  conqueror  of  Asia  expired  ui  the  seven* 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  Zagatai.  His  designs  were  lost ;  his  armies 
were  disbanded ;  China  was  saved  ;  and  fourteen  years  aftei 
his  decease,  the  most  powerful  of  his  children  sent  an  em* 
bassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the  court  of  Pekin.** 

The  feme  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  East  and  West : 
his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  Imperial  title  ;  and  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered  hinii  almost  as  a  deity, 
may  be  justified  in  some  degree  by  the  praise  or  conlessior* 
of  his  bitterest  enemies.^  Although  he  was  lame  of  a 
hand  and  foot,  his  form  and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of 
his  rank ;  and  his  vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and 
to  the  world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  mode^,  and  if  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  spoke  with  fluency 
and  elegance  the  Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his 
delight  to  converse  with  the  learned  on  topics  of  history  and 
science;  and  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the 
game  of  chess,  which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new 
refinements.^  In  his  religion,  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not 
perhaps  an  orthodox,  Mussulman;^  but  his  sound  under- 


^  See  the  translation  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  embassy,  m 
curious  and  original  piece,  (in  the  ivth  part  of  the  Kelations  de  Theve- 
not.)  They  presented  the  emperor  of  China  with  an  old  horse  which 
Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was  in  the  year  1419  that  they  de- 
parted from  the  court  of  Herat,  to  which  place  iSttej  xetmned  ia 
1422  from  Pekin. 

**  From  Arabshah,  torn.  iL  c  96.  The  bright  or  softer  colors  are 
borrowed  from  Sherefeddin,  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Institutions. 

^  His  new  system  was  multiplied  frdm  32  pieces  and  64  squares  to 
66  pieees  and  110  <»  180  squares ;  but,  except  in  his  court,  the  old 
game  has  been  thought  sufficiently  elaborate.  The  Mogul  emperor 
was  rather  pleased  than  hurt  with  the  victory  of  a  subject :  a  chess- 
pl^er  will  feel  the  value  of  this  encomium ! 

••  See  Sherefeddin,  L  v.  c.  15,  25.    Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  96,  p.  801, 
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iMindiiig  amy  toaipt  us  to  Mieve,  that  a  supeiatitioiis  i«v«ff* 
eAoe  ibr  omens  and  prophecies,  fcM*  saints  and  astrok>gex«| 
WAS  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  In  the  govern* 
loent  of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone  and  absolute,  without 
a  lehel  to  oppose  his  power,  a  favorite  to  seduce  his  aiSections^ 
w  a  minister  to  mislead  his  judgment  It  was  his  firmest 
maicira,  that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  w<^  of 
4»e  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but  his  foes 
have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands  of  ang^  and 
destruction  were  more  strictly  executed  than  those  of  benefi- 
ceaee  and  favor.  His  sons  and  grandsonS)  of  whom  Timour 
left  aix-aod-thirty  at  his  decease,  were  his  first  and  most 
submissive  subjects ;  and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their 
duty,  they  were  ccnrrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ziagis, 
with  the  bastinado,  and  afterwards  restored  to  honor  and 
eomivand.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social 
virtues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  friends 
and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  but  the  rules  of  morality  are 
fouaded  on  the  puUic  interest ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
applaud  the  wisdom  of  a  monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  which 
be  is  not  impoverished,  and  for  the  justice  by  which  ho  is 
strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain  the  harmony  of 
authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the  proud,  to  protect  the 
weak,  to  reward  the  deserving,  to  banish  vice  and  idleness 
from  his  dominions,  to  secure  the  traveller  aa»d  merchant,  to 
restrain  the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labors 
oi  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry  and  learning,  and, 
by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  increase  the  rev- 
enue, without  increasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a 
piince ;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an 
ample  and  immediate  recompense.  Timour  might  boast, 
that,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of 
anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monarchy  a 
child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  Such  was  his  confidence  of  merit, 
that  from  this  reformation  he  derived  an  excuse  (of  his  vic- 
tories, and  a  title  to  universal  dominion.  The  four  fi^lowing 
observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public 
gratitude  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul 

803J  reprores  the  impiety  of  llmour  and  the  Mognls,  who  almost 

S referred  to  the  Koran  the  Yacsa,  or  Law  of  Zingis,  (cui  Deus  male- 
Icat ;)  nor  will  he  believe  that  Sharokh  had  aboliahed  the  use  and 
authority  of  that  Pagan  code. 
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^mpevmr  was  mther  the  scoui^  than  the  benefactor  of  man- 
Kind.  1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppressions, 
were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the  remedy  was  far 
more  pernicious  than  the  disease.  By  their  rapine,  cruelty, 
and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might  afflict  their 
subjects  5  hot  whole  nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps 
of  the  Pefbrmer*  The  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by 
flourislHng  cities  was  oflen  marked  by  his  abominable  tro- 
phies, by  oolumiuB,  or  pyramids,  of  human  heads.  Astracan, 
Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa^ 
Smyrna,  and  -a  thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or 
utterly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops :  and 
perha|i8  his  conscience  would  have  been  startled,  if  a  priest 
or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the  millions  of  victims 
whcnn  he  had  sacriiieed  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
order.^  2.  His  most  destructive  wars  were  rather  inroads 
than  conquests.  He  invaded  Turicestan,  Kipzak,  Russia, 
Hindostan,  Syiia,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia,  without  a 
hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  distant  provinces.  From 
thence  he  departed  laden  with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
Beither  troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to 
protect  the  obedient,  natives.  When  he  had  broken  the 
fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abandoned  them  to 
the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggravated  or  caused  ;  nor 
were  these  evils  compensated  by  any  present  or  possible  ben- 
efit. 3l  The  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the 
proper  field  which  he  labored  to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the 
perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.  But  his  peaceful  labors 
ware  oAen  interrupted,  and  sometimes  blasted,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga 
or  the  Ganges,  his  servants,  and  even  his  sons,  forgot  their 
master  and  their  duty.  The  public  and  private  injuries  were 
poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigOT  of  inquiry  and  punish- 
ment; and  we  must  be  content  to  praise  the  Insiitiriions 
of  Timour,  as  the  specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy. 
4.    Whatsoever  might   be  the  blessings  of  his  administra- 

^  Besides  the  Uoody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  refer  to  an 
anticipation  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  which  in  a 
single  note  (p.  234,  note  25)  accumulates  nearly  300,000  heads  of  the 
monuments  of  his  cruelty.  Exc^t  in  Rowe's  play  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  Thnour's  amiable  moderation, 
("White's  prefKce,  p.  7.)  Yet  I  can  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasm  in 
t)»  reader,  and  stU^  more  in  1^  editor,  of  the  InttOutwns, 
VOL.  VI.  24 
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tion,  tbey  evaporated  with  his  life*  To  roi^ii,  latfier  tfau 
to  govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grandcfaU- 
dren;^''  the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  peopl*. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  giory  by 
Sharokh,  his  youngest  son ;  but  afler  Am  decease  the  scene 
was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood ;  aad  before  the 
end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  trampled 
by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  north,  and  the  Turlunans  of  the 
black  and  white  sheep.  The  race  of  Timour  would  have 
been  extinct,  if  a  hero,  his  descendant  in  the  ifth  degree, 
had  not  fled  before  the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Uin* 
dostan.  His  successors  (the  great  Moguls  ^i)  extended  their 
sway  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comonn,  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign  ti£ 
Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved ;  their  tieasures 
of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  robber;  and  the 
richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a  company  of 
Christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  island  in  the  Northern 
Ocean. 

Far  diflerent  was  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  m<marchy.  The 
massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  but  no  sooner  did  tbe 
hurricane  pass  away,  than  it  again  rose  with  fresh  vigOT  and 
more  lively  vegetation.  When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had 
evacuated  Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace^  a 
treasure,  or  a  king.  The  open  country  was  overspread  widi 
hordes  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turknmn 
origin ;  the  recent  conquests  of  Bajazet  were  restored  to  the 
emirs,  one  of  whom,  in  base  revenge,  demolM^ied  his  sepul* 
chre ;  and  his  five  sons  were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  oon^ 
sume  the  remnant  of  their  patrimony.  I  shall  enumerate  their 
names  in  the  order  of  their  age  and  actions.^^  1.  It  is 
doubtful,  whether  I  relate  the  story  of  the  true  Mu$t€ephay  or 

^  Consult  the  last  obaptera  of  Sherefcddin  and  Arabshah,  and  M. 
Be  Gttigiie09  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  It.  1.  xx.)  Eraser's  History  of 
Nadir  Shah,  (p.  1—62.)  The  story  of  Timour's  desoendaats  is  impejf* 
fectly  told ;  and  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Shcrefeddin  are  un- 
known. 

'*  Shah  Allnm,  the  present  Mogul,  is  in  the  fourteenth  degree  from 
limour,  by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  See  the  second  volume  ci 
Bow's  History  of  Hindostan. 

"^  The  civil  wars,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mustapha, 
az)  related,  according  to  the  Turks,  by  Bemetrius  Cantemir,  (p.  58 — 
82.)  Of  the  Greeks,  Chaloondyles,  (1.  iv.  and  v.,)  Fhranza,  (L  L  c  Sd 
— 32,)  and  Bucas,  (c.  18^27,)  the  last  is  the  most  copious  «nd  best 
informed. 
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«f  aa  impoator  who  personated  that  lost  prince.  He  fought 
by  his  father^s  side  in  the  battle  of  Angora :  but  when  the 
captive  sultan  was  permitted  to  inquire  for  his  children, 
Mousa  alone  could  be  found  ;  and  the  Turkish  historians,  the 
slaves  of  tfie  triumphant  faction,  are  persuaded  that  his 
brother  was  confounded  among  the  slain.  If  Mustapha  es^ 
caped  from  that  disastrous  field,  he  was  concealed  twelve 
years  from  his  friends  and  enemies;  till  he  emerged  in 
Thessaly,  and  was  hailed  by  a  numerous  party,  as  the  son 
and  successor  of  Bajazet.  His  first  defeat  would  have  been 
his  last,  had  not  the  true,  or  false,  Mustapha  been  saved  by 
the  Greeks,  and  restored,  after  the  decease  of  his  brother 
Mahomet,  to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degenerate  mind  seemed 
to  argue  his  spurious  birth  ;  and  if,  on  the  throne  of  Adrian- 
ople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman  sultan,  his  flight,  his 
fetters,  and  an  ignominious  gibbet,  delivered  the  impostor 
to  popular  contempt  A  similar  character  and  claim  was 
asserted  by  several  rival  pretenders  :  thirty  persons  are  said 
to  have  suflTered  under  the  name  of  Mustapha ;  and  these 
frequent  executions  may  perhaps  insinuate,  that  the  Turkish 
court  was  not  perfectly  secure  of  the  death  of  the  lawful 
prince.  2.  Afler  his  father's  captivity,  Isa'^3  reigned  for 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Angora,  Sinope,  and  the 
Black  Sea;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from  the 
presence  of  Timour  with  fair  promises  and  honorable  gifts. 
But  their  master  was  soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life, 
by  a  jealous  brother,  the  sovereign  of  Amasia ;  and  the  final 
event  suggested  a  pious  allusion,  that  the  law  of  Moses  and 
Jesus,  of  Isa  and  Mousa^  had  been  abrogated  by  the  greater 
Mahomet,  8.  Soliman  is  not  numbered  in  the  list  of  the 
Turkish  emperors :  yet  he  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Moguls ;  and  after  their  departure,  united  for  a  while  the 
thrones  of  Adrianople  and  Boursa.  In  war  he  was  brave, 
active,  and  fortunate :  his  courage  was  softened  by  clemency ; 
but  it  was  likewise  inflamed  by  presumption,  and  corrupted 
by  intemperance  and  idleness.  He  relaxed  the  nerves  of 
discipline,  in  a  government  where  either  the  subject  or  the 
sovereign  must  continually  tremble  :  his  vices  alienated  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  and  the  law ;  and  his  daily  drunkenness, 

^  Azabahah,  (torn.  ii.  c.  26,)  whose  testimony  on  this  occasion  Is 
weighty  and  yalnable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown  to  the  Turks) 
Ii  likewise  confinned  by  Sherefeddin,  (L  r.  c.  67.) 
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■o  cimteinptible  in  a  prince  and  a  man,  was  doubly  odioMS  in 
.a  disciple  of  the  prophet  In  the  slumber  of  intoxication  be 
was  surprised  by  his  brother  Mousa ;  and  as  he  fled  from 
Adnanople  towards  the  Byzantine  capital,  Soliman  was  over- 
taken and  slain  in  a  bath,*  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and 
ten  months.  4.  The  investiture  of  Mousa  degraded  him  as 
the  slave  of  the  Moguls :  his  tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia 
was  confined  within  a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his  broken 
militia  and  empty  treasury  contend  with  the  hardy  and  vet- 
eran bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Eomania.  Mousa  fled  in 
disguise  from  the  pahice  of  Boursa ;  traversed  the  Propontis 
in  an  open  boat ;  wandered  over  the  Walcu^hian  and  Servian 
hills ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Adrianople,  so  recently  stained  with  the  blood  of  Soliman. 
In  a  reign  of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops  were  victo- 
rious against  the  Christians  of  Hungary  and  the  Morea ;  but 
Mousa  was  ruined  by  his  timorous  disposition  and  unseason- 
able clemency.  After  resigning  the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
superior  ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet.  5.  The  final 
victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  just  recompense  of  his  prudence 
and  moderation.  Before  his  father^s  captivity,  Uie  royai 
youth  bad  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Amasia, 
thirty  days^  journey  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish 
frontier  against  the  Christians  of  Trebizond  and  Georgia. 
The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare,  was  esteemed  impregnable ; 
and  the  city  of  Amasia,''^  which  is  equally  divided  by  the 
Kiver  Iris,  rises  on  either  side  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  represents  on  a  smaller  scale  the  image  of  Bagdad.  In 
his  rapid  career,  Timour  appears  to  have  overlooked  this 
obscure  and  contumacious  angle  of  Anatolia ;  and  Mahomet, 
without  provoking  the  conqueror,  maintained  his  aient  inde- 
pendence, and  chased  from  the  province  the  last  strs^lers 
of  the  Tartar  host*    He  relieved  himself  from  the  dange^r- 

'«  AraMiah,  loc.  dtat  Abulfcd«,  0«ogre^.  tab.  XtSi.  p^  80^. 
Biubeqniiui,  epist.  L  p.  96,  97,  ia  ItinMie  C  P.  et  AinagiaT|<Kr 

*  He  escaped  from  the  bath,  and  fled  towards  Constantinople.  Fiye 
brothers  from  a  village,  Bugundschi,  whose  inhabitants  had  sui&red  se- 
verely from  the  exactions  of  his  officers,  recognized  and  fpUowed  him 
BoUiaan  thol  (woof  Ihem,  the  others  discharged  their  urcm^ifk  tkeir  torn^ 
^i»  saltan  fell,  and  his  head  was  eut  off.    V .  Ham»er»  toI.  i.  p.  Ztik  ^ K 

t  See  his  nine  battles.    Von  Hammer,  p.  399.  —  M. 
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ous  neighborhood  of  Isa ;  but  in  the  contests  of  their  m<»re 
powerful  brethren  his  firm  neutrality  was  respected ;  till, 
after  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  he  stood  forth  the  heir  and 
avenger  of  the  unfortunate  Soliman.  Mahomet  obtained 
Anatolia  by  treaty,  and  Romania  by  arms ;  and  the  soldier 
who  presented  him  with  the  head  of  Mousa  was  rewarded  as 
the  benefactor  of  his  king  and  country.  The  eight  years  of 
his  sole  and  peaceful  reign  were  usefully  employed  in  ban- 
ishing the  vices  of  civil  discord,  and  restoring  on  a  firmer 
basis  the  ^bric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  His  last  care 
was  the  choice  of  two  viziers,  Bajazet  and  Ibrahim, '^  who 
might  guide  the  youth  of  his  son  Amurath ;  and  such  was 
their  union  and  prudence,  that  they  concealed  above  forty 
days  the  emperor^s  death,  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in 
the  palace  of  Boursa.  A  new  war  was  kindled  in  Europe 
by  the  prince,  or  impostor,  Mustapha ;  the  first  vizier  lost  his 
army  and  his  head ;  but  the  more  fortunate  Ibrahim,  whose 
name  and  family  are  still  revered,  extinguished  the  last  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Bajazet,  and  closed  the  scene  of 
domestic  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  and  indeed  the  body 
of  the  nation,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  Eomania  and  Anatolia,  so  often  torn  asunder  by 
private  ambition,  were  animated  by  a  strong  and  invincible 
tendency  oi  cohesion.  Their  efforts  might  have  instructed 
the  Christian  powers  ;  and  had  they  occupied,  with  a  confed- 
erate fleet,  the  Straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least  in 
Europe,  must  have  been  speedily  annihilated.  But  the  schism 
of  the  West,  and  the  factions  and  wars  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, diverted  the  Latins  from  this  generous  enterprise  :  they 
enjoyed  the  present  respite,  without  a  thought  of  futurity; 
and  were  often  tempted  by  a  momentary  interest  to  serve  the 
common  enemy  of  their  religion.     A  colony  of  Genoese,"''* 

'*  The  virtues  of  Ibrahim  are  praised  by  a  contemporary  Greek, 
(Ducas,  e.  25.)  His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turkey :  they 
eontent  themselves  with  the  administration  of  his  pious  foundations, 
are  excused  from  public  offices,  and  receive  two  annual  visits  from  the 
sultan,  (Cantemir,  p.  76.) 

'•  See  Pachymer,  (1.  v.  c.  29,)  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  (1.  ii.  c.  1,) 
Sherefeddin,  (1.  v.  c.  57,)  and  Ducas,  (c.  25.)  The  last  of  these,  a 
curious  and  careful  observer,  is  entitled,  from  his  birth  and  station,  to 
particular  credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islands.  Among 
the  nations  that  resorted  to  New  Phocsea,  ho  mentions  the  English^ 
C/xylyroi ;)  an  early  evidence  of  Mediterranean  trade. 
a4* 
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which  had  been  planted  at  Phoceea^^  on  the  Ionian  coast,  mm 
enriched  by  the  lucrative  monopoly  of  alum;^*  and  their 
tranquillity,  under  the  Turkish  empire,  was  secured  by  the 
annual  payment  of  tribute.  In  the  last  civil  war  of  the  Otto- 
mans, the  Genoese  governor,  Adomo,  a  bold  and  ambitious 
youth,  embraced  the  party  of  Amurath ;  and  undextook,  with 
seven  stout  galleys,  to  transport  him  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
The  sultan  and  five  hundred  guards  embarked  on-  board  the 
admiraPs  ship ;  which  was  manned  by  eight  hundred  of  the 
bravest  Franks.  His  life  and  liberty  were  in  their  hands; 
nor  can  we,  without  reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity  of  Adomo, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him,  and  grate- 
fully accepted  a  discharge  of  his  arrears  of  tribute.  They 
landed  in  sight  of  Mustapha  and  Gallipoli ;  two  thousand  Ital« 
ians,  armed  with  lances  and  battle-axes,  aUended  Amuiath  to 
the  conquest  of  Adrianople ;  and  this  venal  service  was  soon 
repaid  by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  and  colony  of  Phooa»u 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  request,  and  to 
the  relief,  of  the  Greek  emperor,  he  might  be  entitled  to  the 
praise  and  gratitude  of  the  Christians-'^^  But  a  Mussulman, 
who  carried  into  Georgia  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  re- 
spected the  holy  warfare  of  Bajazet,  was  ncrt  disposed  to  pity 
or  succor  the  idolaters  of  Europe.  The  Tartar  followed  the 
impulse  of  ambition ;  and  the  deliverance  of  Ccmstantinople 
was  the  accidental  consequence.  When  B^muel  abdicated 
the  government,  it  was  his  prayer,  rather  than  hb  hope,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  church  and  state  might  be  dela3red  beyond  h» 
unhappy  days ;  and  after  his  return  from  a  western  pilgrim- 

^  For  the  spirit  of  naTigation,  and  freedom  of  atident  Phoesa,  or 
rather  of  the  Phocscans,  consult  the  lot  book  <tf  Herodotus,  and  the 
Oeographical  Index  of  his  last  and  leium«d  French  truudittof,  M* 
Larcher,  (torn.  viL  p.  290.) 

^'  Phocaea  is  not  enumerated  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  52)  among  . 
the  places  productive  of  alum :  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  first,  and  for 
the  second  the  Isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mines  are  described  by 
Toumcfort,  (tom.  i  lettre  iy.^  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist.  After  the 
loss  of  Phocaea,  the  Genoese,  m  1459,  found  that  us^kl  mineral  in  the 
Isle  of  Ischia,  (IsmaeL  Bouillaud,  ad  Ducam,  c.  25.) 

'*  The  writer  who  has  the  most  abused  this  fabulous  generosity,  is 
our  ingenious  Sir  William  Temple,  (his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  349,  350, 
octavo  edition,)  that  lover  of  exotic  virtue.  After  the  conquest  of 
Bussia,  &c.,  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  his  Tartar  hero  relieves, 
visits,  admires,  and  refuses  the  city  of  Constantino.  His  flattering 
pencil  deviates  in  every  line  from  the  truth  of  history ;  yet  h^  plBt»^ 
ing  fictions  are  more  excusable  than  the  gross  errors  of  Cantenor*  . 
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«ge,  he  expeeted  erefy  hour  ^le  news  of  the  sad  eatasCrop^. 
Gin  a  auddea,  be  was  astonished  and  rejoiced  by  the  intelli- 
^eoce  of  the  retreat,  the  overthrow,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Ottoman.  Manuel  ^  immediately  sailed  from  Modon  in  the 
Movea ;  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  dismissed 
his  blind  competitor  to  an  easy  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  son  of  Bajazet  were  soon  introduced 
to  his  preaence";  but  their  fnride  was  fallen,  their  tone  was 
modest :  they  were  awed  by  the  ji»t  apprehensicMi^  lest  the 
Greeks  should  open  to  the  Moguls  the  gates  of  £urope»  Soli- 
man  saluted  the  emperor  by  Sie  name  of  father ;  solicited  at 
his  hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Bomania ;  and  promised 
to  deserve  his  fovor  by  inviolable  friendship^  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  Thessalonica,  with  the  most  important  places  along  the 
Strymon,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  alliance  of 
Soliman  exposed  the  emperor  to  the  ennuty  and  revenge  of 
Mousa :  the  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Con- 
8taiHiiK>ple ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  sea  and  land  ;  and 
unless  thd  ckj  was  guarded  by  some  foreign  mercenaries, 
the  Greeks  must  have  wondered  at  their  own  triumph.  But, 
instead  of  prol<Higing  the  division  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the 
policy  or  pa8sk>n  of  Manuel  was  tempted  to  assist  the  most 
formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Mahomet,  whose  progress  was  checked  by  the  insuper- 
abb  barrier  of  Gallipoli :  the  sultan  and  his  troops  were  trans- 
ported over  the  Bosphorus;  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
in  the  capital ;  and  his  successful  sally  was  the  first  step  to 
the  conquest  of  Romania,  The  ruin  was  suspended  by  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  the  conqueror :  he  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  own  obligations  and  ^ose  of  Soliman,  respected 
the  laws  of  gratitude  and  peace  ;  and  left  the  emperor  guar- 
dian of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  them 
from  the  jealous  cruelty  of  their  brother  Amurath.  But  the 
execution  of  his  last  testament  would  have  ofiended  the  na- 
tional honor  and  religion;  and  the  divan  unanimously  pro- 
nounced, that  the  royal  youths  should  never  be  abandoned 
to  the  custody  and  education  of  a  Christian  dog.  On  this 
refusal,  the  Byzantine  councils  were  divided ;  but  the  age  and 
caution  of  Manuel  yielded  to  tlie  presumption  of  his  son  John  , 

•°  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  I.  and  Amurath 
n.,  see  the  Othman  history  of  Cantemir,  (p.  70—95,)  and  the  three 
Greeks,  Chalchondyles,  Phranza,  and  Diicas»  who  is  still  superior  to 
bis  rivals. 
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aad  they  unaheathed  a  dangerous  weapon  of  revenge,  by  dk* 
missing  the  true  or  false  Mustapba,  who  had  long  been  de- 
tained as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and  for  whose  maintenai^e 
they  received  an  annual  pensi<Hi  of  three  hundred  thousand 
aspers.®^  At  the  door  of  his  pricDn,  Mustapha  subscribed  to 
every  proposal ;  and  the  keys  of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Eu- 
rope, were  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his  deliverance.  But  no 
sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  of  Bomania,  than  he  dis- 
missed the  Greek  ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  contempt, 
declaring,  in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  he 
would  rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an  oath,  than  for  the 
surrender  of  a  Mussulman  city  into  the  hands  of  the  infideb. 
The  emperor  was  at  once  the  enemy  of  the  two  rivals  ;  from 
whom  he  had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered,  an  inju- 
ry ;  and  the  victory  of  Amurath  was  followed,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  by  the  siege  of  Constandnople.^ 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  city  of  the  Csesars 
attracted  from  Asia  a  crowd  of  volunteers,  who  aspired  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom :  their  military  ardor  was  inflamed  by 
the  promise  of  rich  spoils  and  beautiful  females;  and  tho 
sultan's  ambition  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  pre- 
diction of  Seid  Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,^  who 
arrived  in  the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  strain  of  five 
hundred  disciples.  But  he  might  blush,  if  a  fanatic  could 
blush,  at  the  failure  of  his  assurances.  The  strength  of  the 
walls  resisted  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  Turks ;  their 

•*  The  Turkish  asper  (from  the  Greek  icangof)  is,  or  was,  a  piece  of 
white  or  silver  money,  at  present  much  debased,  but  which  was  for- 
metij  equivalent  to  the  64th  part,  at  least,  of  a  Venetian  ducat  or 
sequm ;  and  tho  300,000  aspers,  a  princely  allowance  or  royal  tribute, 
may  be  computed  at  2500/.  sterlmg,  (Leunclav.  Pandect.  Tiurc.  p. 
406—408.)* 

••  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1422,  see  the  particular  and 
oontemporarv  narrative  of  John  Cananus,  published  by  Leo  Allatius, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Acropolita,  (p.  188—199.) 

**  Cantemir,  p.  80.  Cananus,  who  describes  Seid  Bechar,  without 
naming  him,  supposes  that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  assumed  in  his 
amours  the  privilege  of  a  prophet,  and  that  th6  fairest  of  the  Greek 
Buns  were  promised  to  the  saint  and  his  disciples. 


*  According  to  Von  Hammer,  this  calculation  is  much  too  low.  The 
asper  was,  a  century  before  the  time  of  which  Leunclavius  writes,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  ducat ;  for  the  same  tribute  which  the  Byzantine  writers 
state  at  300,000  aspers  the  Ottomans  state  at  30,000  ducats,  about  15,000/. 
Note,voLi.p.636.  — M. 
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asaaulbsi  were  repelled  by  the  sallies  ci  the  Greeks  and  their 
foreiga  mercenaries  ;  the  old  resources  of  defence  were  (^ 
posed  to  the  new  engines  of  attack ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  dervis,  who  was  snatched  to  heaven  in  visionary  con- 
verse with  Mahomet,  was  answered  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Christians,  who  beheld  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment, 
walkii^  on  the  rampart  and  animating  their  courage.®^  After 
a  siege  of  two  months,  Amurath  was  recalled  to  Boursa  by  a^ 
domestic  revolt,  which  had  been  kindled  by  Greek  treachery, 
and  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  guiltless  brother. 
While  he  led  his  Janizaries  to  new  conquests  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  indulged  in  a  servile  and 
precarious  respite  of  thirty  years.  Manuel  sank  into  the 
grave ;  and  John  Palseologus  was  permitted  to  reign,  for  an 
annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  and  the 
dereliction  of  almost  all  that  he  held  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
Con^antinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  restoration  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
tlie  first  merit  must  doubtless  be  assigned  to  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  sultans ;  since,  in  human  life,  the  most  im- 
portant scenes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  a  single  actor 
By  some  shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  may  be  discrimi- 
nated from  each  other;  but,  except  in  a  single  instance,  a 
period  of  nine  reigns,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years, 
is  occupied,  from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the  death  of 
Sollman,  by  a  rare  series  of  warlike  and  active  princes,  who 
impressed  their  subjects  with  obedience  and  their  enemies 
with  terror.  Instead  of  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  seraglio, 
the  heirs  of  royalty  were  educated  in  the  council  and  the  field : 
from  early  youth  they  were  intrusted  by  their  fathera  with 
the  command  of  provinces  and  armies ;  and  this  manly  insti- 
tution, which  was  of\en  productive  of  civil  war,  must  have 
essentially  contributed  to  the  discipline  and  vigor  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  Ottomans  cannot  style  themselves,  like  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  the  descendants  or  successors  of  the  apostle 
bf  God ;  and  the  kindred  which  they  claim  with  the  Tartar 
khans  of  the  house  of  Zingis  appears  to  be  founded  in  flattery 
rather  than  in  truth.^^     Their  origin  is  obscure;  but  their 


*■*  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Cananus  appeals  to  the  Musfttil- 
man  saint ;  but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  Seid  Bechar  ? 

"  See  Ricaut,  (1.  i.  c.  13.)  The  Turkish  sultans  assume  the  title 
of  khan.     Yet  Abulghazi  is  ignorant  of  his  Ottoman  cousias. 
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sacred  and  indefeasible  right,  which  no  time  can  erase,  and 
no  violence  can  infringe,  was  soon  and  unalterably  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  A  weak  or  vicious  sultan  may 
be  deposed  and  strangled ;  but  his  inheritance  devolves  to  an 
infant  or  an  idiot :  nor  has  the  most  daring  rebel  presumed  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  lawful  sovereign.^ 

While  the  transient  dynasties  of  Asia  have  been  continu- 
ally subverted  by  a  craffy  vizier  in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious 
general  in  the  camp,  the  Ottoman  succession  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  practice  of  five  centuries,  and  iis  now  incorpo- 
lated  with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that  natibn,  a  strong  and 
singular  influence  may,  however,  be  ascribed.  The  primitive 
•ul^ects  of  Othman  were  the  four  hundred  families  of  wan- 
dering Turkmans,  who  had  followed  his  ancestors  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  Sangar ;  and  the  plains  of  Anatolia  are  still 
covered  with  the  white  and  black  tents  of  their  rustic  breth- 
ren. Bat  this  original  drop  was  dissolved  in  the  mass  of 
vohintary  and  vanquished  subjects,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Turks,  are  united  by  the  common  ties  of  religion,  language, 
and  manners.  In  the  cities,  from  Erzeroum  to  Belgrade, 
that  national  appellation  is  common  to  all  the  Moslems,  the 
first  and  most  honorable  inhabitants;  but  they  have  aban- 
doned, at  least  in  Romania,  the  villages,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  to  the  Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age  of 
the  Ottoman  government,  the  Turks  were  themselves  ex- 
eluded  from  all  civil  and  military  honors  ;  and  a  servile  class, 
an  artificial  people,  was  raised  by  the  discipline  of  education 
to  obey,  to  conquer,  and  to  command.^  From  the  time  of 
Orchan  and  the  first  Amurath,  the  sultans  were  persuaded 
that  a  government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each 
generation  with  new  soldiers;  and  that  such  soldiers  must 


^  tlie  third  grand  vizier  of  the  name  of  Kiuperli,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Salankanen  in  1691,  (Cantemir,  p.  382,)  presumed  to 
say,  that  all  the  successors  of  Soliman  had  been  fools  or  tyrants,  md 
that  it  was  time  to  abolish  the  race,  (Marsigli  State  Militairc,  &c,  p. 
28.)  This  political  heretic  was  a  good  Whig,  and  justified  against 
the  French  ambassador  the  revolution  of  EngUmd,  (Mignot,  Hist,  des 
Ottomans,  tom.  iiL  p.  434.)  His  presumption  condemns  the  singular 
exception  of  continuing  offices  in  the  same  familv. 

*^  Chalcondyles  (L  v.)  and  Ducas  (c.  23)  exnibit  the  rude  linea- 
ments of  the  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutatiim  of  Christiaa 
children  into  Toikisfa  soldins. 
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be  sougkt,  not  ia  efieminate  Asia,  but  amoag  the  haxdy  and 
warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The  provinces  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  became  the  per- 
petual seminary  of  the  Turkish  army ;  and  when  the  royal 
fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  inhiHnan 
tax  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth  year,  was  rigorously 
levied  on  the  Christian  families.  At  the  age  oi  twelve  or 
iburteen  years,  the  most  robust  youths  were  torn  from  their 
parents ;  their  names  were  enrolled  in  a  book ;  and  from 
that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and  maintained,  for 
the  public  service.  According  to  the  promise  (^  their  a|p* 
pearance,  they  were  selected  for  the  royal  schools  of  Boursa, 
Pera,  and  Adrianople,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bashaws, 
or  dispersed  in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.  U 
was  the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Turkish  languc^:  their  bodies  were  exercised  by  every 
labor  that  could  fortify  their  strength  ;  they  learned  to  wres* 
Ue,  to  leap,  to  run,  U>  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  wii& 
the  musket ;  till  they  were  dmfted  into  the  chambers  and 
companies  of  the  Janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in  the  miU* 
tary  or  monastic  discipline  of  the  order.  The  youths  most 
conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and  beauty,  were  admitted  into 
the  inferior  class  of  Agiamoglans^  or  the  more  libOTal  rank 
of  Ickoglans^  of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the  paU 
ace,  and  the  latter  to  the  person,  of  the  prince.  In  four  suo# 
cessive  schools^  under  the  rod  of  the  white  eunuchs,  the  arts 
of  horsemanship  and  of  darting  the  javelin  were  their  daily 
exercise,  while  those  of  a  more  studious  cast  applied  them* 
selves  to  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  tongues.  As  they  advanced  in  seniority 
and  merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to  militsupy,  civil, 
and  even  ecclesiastical  employments :  the  longej  their  stay, 
the  higher  was  their  expectation ;  till,  at  a  mature  period, 
they  were  admitted  injo  the  number  of  the  forty  agas,  who 
stood  before  the  sultan,  and  were  promoted  by  his  chokse  to 
the  government  of  provinces  and  the  first  honors  of  the 
empire.^  Such  a  mode  of  institution  was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotic  monarchy.     The  minis- 


*•  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  is  chiefly 
borrowed  from  RicBuf  s  State  oi  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  State  Mili- 
taire  del'  Imperio  Ottomano  of  Count  MarsigU,  (in  Haya,  1732,  ia 
folio,)  and  a  I>escription  of  the  Seraglio,  approved  by  Mr.  Greaves 
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ton  and  generals  were,  m  the  strictest  sense,  the  slaves  of 
the  emperor,  to  whose  bounty  they  were  indebted  for  their 
instruction  and  support.  When  they  left  the  seraglio,  and 
suffered  their  beards  to  grow  as  the  symbol  of  enfranchise- 
ment, they  found  themselves  in  an  important  office,  without 
foction  or  friendship,  without  parents  and  without  heirs,  de- 
pendent on  the  hand  which  had  raised  them  from  the  dust, 
and  which,  on  the  slightest  displeasure,  could  break  in  pieces 
these  statues  of  glass,  as  they  were  aptly  termed  by  the 
Turkish  proverb.®*  In  the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  educa* 
tion,  their  characters  and  talents  were  unfolded  to  a  discem* 
ing  eye:  the  man,  naked  and  alone,  was  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  his  personal  merit ;  and,  if  the  sovereign  had 
wisdom  to  choose,  he  possessed  a  pure  and  boundless  liberty 
of  choice.  The  Ottoman  candidates  were  trained  by  the 
virtues  of  abstinence  to  those  of  action ;  by  the  habits  of 
submission  to  those  of  command.  A  similar  spirit  was  dif- 
fused among  the  troops ;  and  their  silence  and  sobriety,  their 
patience  and  modesty,  have  extorted  the  reluctant  praise  of 
their  Christian  enemies.^  Nor  can  the  victory  appear 
doubtful,  if  we  compare  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  the 
Janizaries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  independence  of  chiv- 
alry, the  ignorance  of  the  new  levies,  the  mutinous  temper 
of  the  veterans,  and  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  disorder, 
which  so  long  contaminated  the  armies  of  Europe. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire,  and  the 
adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some  more  powerful 
weapon,  some  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give 
them  a  decisive  superiority  over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such 
a  weapon  was  in  their  hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been 
made  in  the  critical  moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of 
China  or  Europe  had  found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experi-- 
ments,  that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
produces,  with  a  spark  of  (ire,  a  treoiendous  explosion.  It 
was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were  com- 
pressed in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  ex- 
pelled with  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.     The  pre- 


himself,  a  curious  traveller,  and  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  liis 
works. 

••  From  the  series  of  cxv.  viziers,  till  the  siege  of  Vienna,  (MarsigUi 
p.  13,)  their  place  may  be  valued  at  throe  years  and  a  half  purchase* 

*°  See  the  entertaining  and  judicious  letters  of  Bu^beqaioi. 
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cise  9X9,  of  the  invention  and  application  of  gunpow^r^^  m 
involved  in  doubtful  traditions  and  equivoccd  'language ;  yet 
we  may  clearly  discern,  that  it  was  kiK>wn  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the 
same,  the  use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and 
land,  was  familiar  to  the  states  of  Grermany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.^  The  priority  of  nations  is  of  small 
account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  their 
previous  or  superior  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  common  improve- 
ment, they  stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative  power  and 
military  science.  Nor  was  it  possiUe  to  cireurasoribe  the 
secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
rivals ;  and  the  sultans  had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  re 
ward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese, 
who  transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused  as 
his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  by  their  hands  that  his 
cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople.^ 
The  first  attempt  was  indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general 
warfare  of  the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side,  whc 


*^  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson's  Chemical  Essays 
contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of 
gunpowder. 

^  On  this  subject  modem  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted.  The  origi- 
nal passages  are  collected  by  Ducange,  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  675» 
BonAarda,)  But  in  the  early  doubtful  twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire, 
and  effect,  that  seem  to  express  our  artillery,  may  he  fiiirly  interpreted 
of  the  old  engines  and  the  Greek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon  at  Crecy, 
the  authority  of  John  YiUani  (Chron.  L  xii.  c.  65)  must  be  weighed 
against  the  silence  of  Froissard.  Yet  Muratori  (Antiquit.  Italise 
Medil  ^vi,  torn.  IL  Dissert.  xxvL  p.  514, 515)  has  produced  a  dedsive 
passage  from  Petrarch,  (De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortune  Dialog.,) 
who,  before  the  year  1344,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder,  nuper 
rara,  nunc  communis.* 

^  The  Turkish  cannon,  which  Ducas  (c.  30)  first  introduces  before 
Belgrade,  (A.  D.  1436,)  is  mentioned  by  Chalcondyles  (1.  v.  p.  123) 
in  1422,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 


*  Mr.  Hallam  makes  the  folloiring  observation  on  the  objection  thrown 
out  by  Gibbon :  "  The  positive  testimony  of  YiUani,  who  died  within  two 
years  afterwards,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  much  information  as  to  the 
great  events  passingin  France,  cannot  be  rejected.  He  ascribes  a  mate- 
rial efiect  to  the  cannon  of  Edward,  Colpi  delle  bombarde,  which  I  suspect, 
from  his  strong  expressions,  had  not  been  employed  before,  except  against 
stone  walls,  it  seems,  he  says,  as  if  God  thundered  con  grande  uccisione 
d^  genti,  e  sfondamento  di  cavalli."    Middle  Ages,  v/O.  i.  p.  510.  —  M^ 
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^ere  most  comrooiily  ihe  assaiiaato:  for  a  wkile  the  pi  o- 
portion  of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended ;  and  this 
tbundenfig  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  and  tow- 
ers which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less  potent 
engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gun- 
powder was  communicated  without  reproach  to  the  sultans 
of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power ; 
itie  secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia  ^ 
and  the  adrantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his 
easy  victories  over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  con* 
tmst  the  rapid  progress  of  tlus  mischievous  discovery  with  the 
slow  and  labonoos  advances  of  reason,  science,  and  the  art^ 
of  peace,  a  philosopher^  according  to  his  temper,  will  laugh 
cr  weep  at  the  folly  of  loaiyckid. 
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CHAPTER   LXVI. 

AFFLIOATIONS  OF  THE  EASTERN  EMFEROR3  TO  THE  P<»E8.«-* 
VISITS  TO  THE  WEST,  OF  JOHN  THE  FIRST,  MANUEL,  AK9 
JOHN  THE  SECOND,  PAUEOLOQUS. —^  UNION  OP  THE  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  CHURCHES,  PROMOTED  BT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  BASILf 

AND  CONCLUDED   AT    FERRARA    AND    FLORENCE. STATE   OV 

LITERATURE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE,  —  ITS  REVIVAL  IN  ITALY 
BT  THE  GREEK  FUGITIVES.  —  CURIOSITY  AND  EMULATION  Of 
THE   LATINS. 

In  the  four  l«»t  centuries  of  the  Greek  emperors,  their 
friendly  or  hostile  aspect  towards  the  pope  and  the  Latio» 
may  be  obserred  as  ^  therniometer  of  their  prosperity  or 
distress ;  as  the  scale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Barbarian  dy- 
nasties. When  the  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  pervaded 
Asia,  and  threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen,  at  the 
council  of  Placentia,  the  8ijq>pliant  ambassadors  of  Alexius 
imploring  the  protection  of  the  common  father  of  the  Chris- 
tians.  No  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  French  pilgrims 
removed  the  sultan  from  Nice  to  Iconium,  than  the  Greek 
princes  resumed,  or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  the  schismatics  df  tiie  West,  which  precipitated  the 
first  downfall  of  their  empire.  The  date  of  the  Mogul  inva- 
sion is  marked  ia  the  soft  and  charitable  language  of  John 
Vataces.  After  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  throne 
of  the  first  Palceologos  was  encompassed  by  foreign  and  do* 
mestic  enemies  :  as  \mg  as  the  sword  of  Charles  was  sus- 
pended over  Us  head>  he  basely  courted  the  favor  of  the 
Horaan  pontifi*;  and  sacrificed  to  the  present  danger  his  faith, 
his  virtue,  and  the  aSection  of  his  subjects.  On  the  decease 
of  Michael,  the  prince  and  people  asserted  the  independence 
of  their  chucch,  and  the  purity  of  their  creed :  the  elder  An-^ 
dronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins ;  in  his  last  dis- 
tress, pride  was  the  safeguard  of  superstition  ;  nor  could  he 
decently  retract  in  his  age  the  firm  and  orthodox  declarations 
of  his  youth.  His  grandson,  the  younger  Andrwibus,  was 
less  a  slave  in  his  temper  and  situation  ;  and  the  conquest  of 
Bithynia  by  the  Turks  admonished  him  to  seek  a  temporal 
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and  spifitual  alliance  with  the  Western  princes.  After  a  sep- 
aration and  silence  of  fifty  years,  a  secret  agent,  the  monk 
Barlaam,  was  despatched  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth ;  and 
his  artful  instructions  appear  to  have  been  drawn  by  the 
roaster-hand  of  the  great  domestic.^  ^  Most  holy  fadier/^ 
was  he  commissioned  to  say,  ^^  the  emperor  is  not  less  de- 
sirous than  yourself  of  a  union  between  the  two  churches : 
but  in  this  delicate  transaction,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  his 
own  dignity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The  ways 
of  union  are  twofold ;  force  imd  persuasicm.  Of  force,  the 
ineflicacy  has  been  already  tried  ;  since  the  Latins  have  sub- 
dued the  empire,  without  subduing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks. ' 
The  method  of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  perma- 
nent A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our  doctors  would 
probably  agree  with  those  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  truth 
and  the  unity  of  belief ;  but  on  their  return,  what  would  be 
tile  use,  the  recompense,  of  such  an  agreement  ?  the  scorn 
of  their  brethren,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  blind  and  obstinate 
nation.  Yet  that  nation  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  gen- 
eral councils,  which  have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  faith  ;  and 
if  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is  because  the 
Eastern  churches  were  neither  heard  nor  represented  in  that 
arbitrary  meeting.  For  this  salutary  end,  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent, and  even  necessary,  that  a  well-chosen  legate  should  be 
sent  into  Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  and,  with  their  aid, 
to  prepare  a  free  and  universal  synod.  But  at  this  moment,^* 
continued  the  subtle  agent,  ^^the  empire  is  assaulted  and 
endangered  by  the  Turks,  who  have  occupied  four  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  Anatolia.  The  Christian  inhabitants  have 
expressed  a  wish  of  returning  to  their  allegiance  and  religion  ; 
but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  insufficient 
for  their  deliverance :  and  the  Roman  legate  must  be  accom- 
panied, or  preceded,  by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  the  in- 
fidels, and  open  a  way  to  the  holy  sepulchre."  If  the  sus- 
picious Latins  should  require  some  pledge,  some  previous 
effect  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Greeks,  the  answers  of  Barlaam 

*  ThiB  curioiis  instmction  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  from  the 
Voticah  archiyes,  by  Odoricxui  RaynalduB,  in  his  Continuation  of  the 
Annals  of  Baronius,  (Rom»,  1646 — 1677.  in  x.  yolumes  in  folio.)  I 
have  contented  myself  with  the  Abb6  Fleury,  (Hist.  Ecclfesiastique, 
torn.  XX.  p.  1 — 8,)  whose  abstracts  I  have  always  found  to  be  clear, 
accu|rat$,  and  impartial. 
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were  perspicuous  and  rational.  "1.  A  general  fiynod  can 
alone  consummate  the  union  of  the  churches;  nor  can  such 
a  synod  be  held  till  the  three  Oriental  patriarchs,  and  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  are  enfranchised  from  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  2.  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a  long  series  of  op- 
pression and  injury :  they  must  be  reconciled  by  some  act  of 
brotherly  love,  some  effectual  succor,  which  may  fortify  the 
authority  and  arguments  of  the  emperor,  and  the  friends  of 
the  union.  3.  If  some  diiiference  of  faith  or  ceremonies 
should  be  found  incurable,  the  Greeks,  however,  are  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ ;  and  the  Turks  are  the  common  enemies  of  ' 
the  Christian  name.  The  Armenians,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodi« 
ans,  are  equally  attacked ;  and  it  will  become  the  piety  of 
the  French  princes  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  de- 
fence of  religion.  4.  Should  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  be 
treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of  pagans,  a 
judicious  policy  may  yet  instruct  the  powers  of  the  West  to 
embrace  a  useful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to  guard 
the  confines  of  Europe ;  'and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
the  Turks,  than  to  expect  the  union  of  the  Turkish  arms  with 
the  troops  and  treasures  of  captive  Greece."  The  reasons, 
the  offers,  and  the  demands,  of  Andronicus  were  eluded  with 
cold  and  stately  indifference.  The  kings  of  France  and  Na* 
pies  declined  the  dangers  and  glory  of  a  crusade  ;  the  pope 
refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine  old  articles  of  faith ; 
and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims  of  the  Latin  emperoir 
and  clergy  engaged  him  to  use  an  offensive  superscription, — 
"  To  the  moderator  ^  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  persons  who 
style  themselves  the  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  churches." 
For  such  an  embassy,  a  time  and  character  less  propitious 
could  not  easily  have  been  found.  Benedict  the  Twelfth^ 
was  a  dull  peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples,  and  immersed  in 

'  The  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  inffenious ;  and  motknOor^ 
as  synonymous  to  rector.^  gvbemator^  is  a  word  of  classical,  and  even 
CSceronian,  Latinity,  which  may  be  found,  not  in  the  Glossary  of 
Bttcange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert  Stephens. 

'  The  first  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch  exposes  the  danger  of 
the  hark^  and  the  incapacity  of  the  pilot.  Hsc  inter,  vino  madidus,  ssvd 
gravis,  ac  soporifcro  rore  perfusns,  jamjam  nutitat,  dormitat,  jam 
somno  prsceps,  atque  (utinam  solus)  ruit  ....  Heu  quanto  felicius 
g&trio  terram  snlcasset  aratro,  qnam  scalmum  piscatorium  ascendisset ! 
this  satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigh  we  virtues  and  vices  of 
Benedict  XIL  which  have  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphs  and  Ghibe* 
linoi*  by  Papists  and  Protestants,  (ses^  M6iiiolre9  tnr  la  Yio  d« 
25*  % 
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rioth  and  wine :  his  pride  might  enrich  with  a  third  crown 
the  papal  tiara,  but  he  was  alike  unfit  for  the  regal  and  the 
pastoral  office. 

After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  while  the  Greeks  were 
distracted  by  intestine  war,  they  could  not  presume  to  agitate 
a  general  union  of  the  Christians.  But  as  soon  as  Camaen- 
zene  had  subdued  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  he  was  anxious 
to  justify,  or  at  least  to  extenuate,  the  introduction  of  the  Turks 
into  Europe,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a  Mussul- 
man prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin  interpreter, 
were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court,  which  was  trans* 
planted  to  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  during  a 
period  of  seventy  years :  they  represented  the  hard  iKcessity 
which  bad  urged  him  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the  mfficrei- 
ants,  and  pronounced  by  his  command  the  specious  and  edify- 
ing sounds  of  union  and  crusade.  Pope  Ctement  the  Stxth,^ 
the  successor  of  Benedict,  received  them  with  hospitality  and 
b<mor,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  their  sovereign,  excused 
his  distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and  displayed  a  clear 
knowledge  of  die  state  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire, 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard 
lady,  an  attendant  of  the  empress  Anne.^  If  Clement  was  ill 
endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  prie^  he  possessed,  however, 
the  spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  whose  liberal  hand 
distributed  benefices  and  kingdoms  with  equal  facility.  Under 
his  reign  Avignon  was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure  :  in  his 
youth  he  had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ;  and  the 
palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pope,  was  adorned,  or 
polluted,  by  the  visits  of  his  female  favorites.  The  wars  of 
France  and  England  were  adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise  ;  but 
his  vanity  was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea ;  and  the  Gteek 
,  _^ ^ 

Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  259,  u.  not.  xv.  p.  13 — 16.)  He  gave  occasion 
to  the  aaying,  BttMmnis  papaliter. 

^  See  the  original  lives  of  Clement  VI.  in  Hnratori,  (Script  Rerom 
ItaKcarnm,  torn.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  650—689 ;)  Mmtteo  Villani,  (Chron.  1.21 
c.  43,  in  Muratori,  torn.  xiv.  p.  186,)  who  styles  him,  molto  (acralla- 
YesQD,  pooo  religioeo ;  Flemy,  (Hist.  Ecd^  torn.  xz.  p.  126 ;)  and 
ihe  Yi«  de  P6traiqae,  (torn.  ii.  p.  42—46.)  The  abb6  de  Sade  treaiti 
him  with  the  most  indulgence ;  but  Ae  is  a  gentleman  as  w^  as  a 
priest. 

^  Her  name  (most  probably  corrupted)  was  Zampea.  She  had 
accompanied,  and  alcme  remained  with  her  mistress  at  Constantinople^ 
where  her  i»rudenoe,  erudition,  and  politeness  des^rv^d  I3tke  pnSves  flff 
the  Oteeks  ihemsehPMt  (Cantaeusen*  L  i.  c  42.) 
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ambassadors  returned  with  two  Latin  bishops,  the  ministers  of 
the  pontiff.  On  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor 
and  the  nuncios  admired  each  other^s  piety  and  eloquence ; 
and  their  frequent  conferences  were  filled  with  mutual  praises 
and  promises,  by  which  both  parties  were  amused,  and  neither 
could  be  deceived.  ^'  I  am  delighted,^^  said  the  devout  Ganta- 
cuzene,  "with  the  project  of  our  holy  war,  which  must 
redound  to  my  personal  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit 
of  Christendom.  My  dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to 
the  armies  of  France  :  my  troops,  my  galleys,  my  treasures, 
shall  be  consecrated  to  the  common  cause  ;  and  happy  would 
be  my  fate^could  I  deserve  and  obtain  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. Words  are  insufficient  to  express  the  ardor  with  which 
I  sigh  for  the  reunion  of  the  scattered  members  of  Christ  If 
my  death  could  avail,  I  would  gladly  present  my  sword  and 
my  neck :  if  the  spiritual  phoenix  could  arise  from  my  ashes, 
I  would  erect  the  pile,  and  kindle  the  flame  with  my  own 
hands."  Yet  the  Greek  emperor  presumed  to  observe,  that 
tlie  articles  of  faith  which  divided  the  two  churches  had  been 
introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipitation  of  the  Latins :  he 
disclaimed  the  servile  and  ari>itrary  steps  of  the  first  Palseolo- 
gus ;  and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  never  submit  his 
conscience  unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and  universal  synod. 
*'  The  situation  of  the  times,"  continued  ho,  "  will  not  allow 
the  pope  and  myself  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  soipe  maritime  city  may  be  cliosen  on  the  verge 
of  the  two  empires,  to  unite  the  bishops,  and  to  instruct  the 
faithful,  of  the  East  and  West"  The  nuncios  seemed  con- 
tent with  the  proposition ;  and  Cantacuzene  affects  to  deplore 
the  failure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon  overthrown  by  the 
death  of  Clement,  and  the  different  temper  of  his  successor. 
His  own  life  was  prolonged,  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloister ; 
and,  except  by  his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  was  incapable 
of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  pupil  or  th«  state.^ 

Yet  of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil,  John  Palasolo- 
gus,  was  the  best  disposed  to  embrace,  to  believe,  and  to  obey, 
the  shepherd  of  the  West  His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy,  was 
baptized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  church :  her  marriage  with 
Andronicus  imposed  a  change  of  name,  of  apparel,  and  of 

*  See  this  whole  negotiation  in  Cantacuzene,  (L  iv.  c.  9,)  who, 
amidst  the  praises  and  virtues  which  he  bestows  on  himself  reveak 
the  uneasiness  of  a  guilty  eonscienos. 
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vrorehtp,  but  her  heart  was  still  faithful  to  her  countiy  aod 
religion :  she  had  formed  the  infancy  of  her  son,  and  she 
governed  the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  or  at  least  his  stature, 
was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  man.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
deliverance  and  restoration,  the  Turks  were  stUl  masters  of 
the  Hellespont;  the  son  of  Cantacuzene  was  in  arms  at 
Adrianople;  and  PalsDologas  could  depend  neither  on  him- 
self nor  on  his  people.  By  his  mother's  advice,  and  in  the 
hope  of  foreign  aid,  he  abjured  the  rights  both  of  the  church 
and  state ;  and  the  act  of  slavery ,7  subscribed  in  purple  ink, 
and  sealed  with  the  golden  bull,  was  privately  intrusted  to  an 
Italian  agent.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  an  oath  of 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  Innocent  the  Sixth  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  supreme  pontifiTs  of  the  Roman  and  Catholic 
church.  The  emperor  promises  to  entertain  with  due  rever- 
ence their  legates  and  nuncios ;  to  assign  a  palace  for  their 
residence,  and  a  temple  for  their  worship ;  and  to  deliver  hb 
second  son  Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his  faith.  For  these  con- 
descensions he  requires  a  prompt  succor  of  fiAeen  galleys, 
with  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  thousand  archers,  to 
serve  against  hb  Christian  and  Mussulman  enemies.  Palseolo- 
gus  engages  to  impose  on  his  clergy  and  people  the  same 
spiritual  yoke ;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  might  be 
justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two  effectual  methods  of  corrup- 
ticm  and  education.  The  legate  was  empowered  to  distribute 
the  vacant  benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  sub- 
soribe  the  creed  of  the  Vatican :  three  schools  were  instituted 
lo  instruct  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  the  language  and 
doctrine  of  the  Latins ;  and  the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir 
of  the  empire,  was  enrolled  as  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail 
in  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  force,  Palseologus  declares 
himself  unworthy  to  reign ;  transferred  to  the  pope  all  regal 
and  paternal  authority ;  and  invests  Innocent  with  full  power 
to  regulate  the  family,  the  government,  and  the  marriage,  of 
his  son  and  successor.  But  this  treaty  was  neither  executed 
nor  published :  the  Roman  galleys  were  as  vain  and  imagi- 
nary as  the  submission  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
secrecy  that  their  sovereign  escaped  the  dishonor  of  this  fruit- 
less humiliation. 


'  See  this  ignominious  treaty  in  Fleurr,  (Hist,  Ecc16s.  p.  151 — 1 H,) 
from  Raynaldus,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican  archiTCS.  It  waa  «<it 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms  soon  burst  on  his  he.^d  ; 
and  after  the  loss  of  Adrianople  and  Romania,  he  was  enclo.sdd 
in  his  capital,  the  vassal  of  the  haughty  Amurath,  with  the 
miserable  hope  of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In 
this  abject  state,  Palseologus  embraced  the  resolution  of  em- 
barking for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope  :  he  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  princes  who  had  ever 
visited  the  unknown  regions  of  the  West,  yet  in  them  alone 
he  could  seek  consolation  or  relief ;  and  with  less  violation  of 
his  dignity  he  might  appear  in  the  sacred  college  than  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  After  a  long  absence,  the  Roman  pontifis 
were  returning  from  Avignon  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber : 
Urban  the  Fifih,^  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  character,  encouraged 
or  allowed  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Greek  prince ;  and,  within 
the  same  year,  enjoyed  the.  glory  of  receiving  in  the  Vatican 
the  two  Imperial  shadows  who  represented  the  majesty  of 
Constantino  and  Charlemagne.  In  this  suppliant  visit,  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose  vanity  was  lost  in  his  dis- 
.  tress,  gave  more  than  could  be  expected  of  empty  sounds  and 
formal  submissions.  A  previous  trial  was  imposed ;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he  acknowledged,  as  a  trurt 
Catholic,  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  this  purification,  he  was 
introduced  to  a  public  audience  in  the  church  of  St  Peter : 
Urban,  in  the  midst  of  the  cardinals,  was  seated  on  his  throne ; 
the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  genuflections,  devoutly  kissed 
the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the  mouth,  of  the  holy 
father,  who  celebrated  high  mass  in  his  presence,  allowed  him 
to  lead  the  bridle  of  his  mule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment  of  Palucolo- 
gus  was  friendly  and  honorable;  yet  some  dilTorenco  was 
observed  between  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West ;  ^  nor 
could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the  rare  privilege  of  charting 
the  gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deacon.^®    In  favor  of  his  prose- 

•  See  the  two  first  oricinal  Lives  of  Urban  V.,  (in  Muratori,  Script. 
Berum  Italicarum,  torn.  lii.  P.  U,  p.  623,  635,)  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  ot  Spondanus,  (torn.  i.  p.  573,  A.  D.  1369,  No.  7,)  and  Eay- 
naldus,  (Flenry,  Hist.  Eccl6s.  torn.  xx.  p»  223,  224.)  Yet,  firomsome 
variations,  I  suspect  the  papal  writers  of  ^ghtly  magni^ring  the 
genuflections  of  Palseologus. 

*  FauUo  nunus  quam  si  foisset  Imperator  Bomanorum.  T«t  ibis 
title  of  Imperator  Graecorum  was  no  longer  disputed^  (Vit.  Urbaa  V. 
p.  623.) 

^  It  WHS  eonfintd  t«  th^  suce^^snors^^f  Clxayls?»«fft^  •MJ^l  *•  tlwp^ 
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lytc,  Urban  strove  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king 
and  the  other  powers  of  the  West ;  but  he  found  them  cold  ii 
the  general  cause,  and  active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels 
The  last  hope  of  the  emperor  was  in  an  English  mercenary 
John  Hawkwood,!*  or  Acuto,who,with  a  band  of  adventurers 
the  white  brotherhood,  had  ravaged  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
Calabria ;  sold  his  services  to  the  hostile  states ;  and  incurred 
a  just  excommunication  by  shooting  his  arrows  against  the 
papal  residence.     A  special  license  was  granted  to  negotiate 
with  the  outlaw,  but  the  forces,  o^r  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood 
were  unequal  to  the  enterprise  :  ana  it  was  for  the  advantage, 
perhaps,  of  Palceolc^us  to  be  disappointed  of  a  succor,  that 
must  have  been  costly,  that  could  not  be  effectual,  and  which 
might  have  been  dangerous  J*    The  disconsolate  Greek  ^^  pre- 
pared for  his  return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded  by  a 
most  ignominious  obstacle.     On  his  arrival  at  Venice,  he  had 
borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbitant  usury  ;  but  his  coffers  were 
empty,  his  creditors  were   impatient,  and  his  person  was 
detained  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment.     His  eldest 
son,  Andronicus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople,  was  repeatedly 


only  on  Chiifltmaf-day.  On  all  other  festivals  these  Imperial  deacons 
were  eontent  to  serve  the  pope,  as  he  said  mass,  with  the  book  and 
the  eorporale.  Yet  the  Mx  de  Sade  generously  thinks  that  the  merits 
of  Charles  IV.  might  have  entitled  hmi,  though  not  on  the  proper  day, 
(A.  D.  1368,  November  1,)  to  the  whole  privilege.  He  seems  to  affix 
m  just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man,  (Vie  de  Petararqne^  torn.  iiL 
p.  735.) 

'^  Through  some  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  Falcone  in 
hotco,  (Matteo  Yillani,  1.  xi  c.  79»  in  Muratori,  tom.  xv.  p.  746,)  sug- 
gests the  English  word  Hawkwoodf  the  true  name  of  our  adventurous 
countryman,  (Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist.  Anglican,  inter  Scriptores 
CamdenL  p.  184.)  After  two-and-twenty  victories,  and  one  defeat, 
he  died,  in  1394,  general  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such 
honors  as  the  republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  (a  Petrarch,  (Muratori, 
Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  xiL  p.  212—371.) 

**  This  torrent  of  Bnglish  (by  birUi  or  service)  overflowed  fipom  . 
France  into  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1630.  Yet  the  excla- 
mation of  Muratori  (Annah,  tom.  xii  p.  197)  is  rather  true  than  civiL 
^  Ci  mancava  ancor  questo,  che  dopo  essere  calpestrata  1*  Italia  da 
tanti  masnadieri  Tedeschi  ed  Ungheri,  venissOro  fin  dall'  Inghliterra 
nuovi  eofii  a  finire  di  divorarla. 

'^  Chalcondyles,  L  L  p.  25,  26.  The  Greek  .supposes  his  journey 
to  the  king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  silence  <i 
the  national  historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more  inclined  to  believe, 
that  Palaeologus  departed  from  Italy,  valde  boie  consolatus  c*  ODB- 
teatua,  (Yit.  Ui^baa  V.  p.  623.) 
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orged  to  exhaust  every  resource ;  and  even  by  stripping  ^ 
churches,  to  extricate  his  father  from  captivity  and  disgrace.* 
But  the  unnatural  youth  was  insensible  of  the  disgrace,  and 
secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity  of  the  emperor :  the  state 
was  poor,  the  clergy  were  olKitinate ;  nor  could  some  religious 
scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse  the  guilt  of  his  indifference  and 
delay.  Such  undutiful  neglect  was  severely  reproved  by  the 
piety  of  his  brother  Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mortgaged 
all  iiat  he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his  father, 
and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  responsible  for  the  debt. 
On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  parent  and  king  distin« 
guished  his  two  sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  faith  and 
manners  of  the  slothful  Palseologus  had  not  been  improved  by 
his  Roman  pilgrimage ;  and  his  apostasy  or  conversion,  devoid 
of  any  spiritual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily  forgotten  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins.  ^^ 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palaeologus,  his  son  and 
successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  again  visited  the  countries  of  the  West.  In  a  preceding 
chapter  I  have  related  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  violation 
of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  French  succor  under  the  command  of  th^  pliant  Bouci- 
cault.^^  By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had  solicited  the  Latin 
powers  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of  a  distressed 
monarch  would  draw  tears  and  supplies  from  the  hardest 
Barbarians ;  >*  and  the  marshal  who  advised  the  journey  pre- 
pared the  reception  of  the  Byzantine  prince,  llie  land  Mras 
occupied  by  the  Turks;  but  the  navigation  of  Venice  was 
safe  and  open  :  Italy  received  him  as  the  first,  or,  at  least,  as 
the  second,  of  the  Christian  princes ;  Manuel  was  pitied  as 
the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  faith ;  and  the  dignity  of 
his  behavior  prevented  that  pity  from  sinking  into  contempt. 
From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  Padua  and  Pavia ;  and  even 
the  duke  of  Milan,  a  secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and 
honorable  conduct  to  the  vei^  of  his  dominions.^''    On  the 

^*  Bis  return  in  1370,  and  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  Sept.  25, 1373, 
(Bucange,  Fam.  Bysant.  p.  241,)  leaves  some  intennedUite  «ra  for  thtt 
consmracy  and  punishment  of  Andronicus. 

'»  Mteioires  de  Boucicault,  P.  i.  c.  85,  36. 

^*  His  journey  into  the  west  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  believe 
reluctantly,  noticed  by  Chalcondyles  (L  u.  c.  44 — 60)  and  Ducas, 
(c.  14.) 

■^  Muratori,  Annali  d'  ItaUa,  torn.  xiL  p.  400.    John  Qaleazso  wai 
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oonfiiies  of  France  ^^  the  royal  officers  undertook  the  care  of 
.  bis  person,  journey,  and  expenses ;  and  two  thousand  of  the 
richest  citizens,  in  arms  a|;^  on  horseback,  came  forth  to  meet 
bim  as  far  as  Charenton  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital. 
At  the  gates  of  Parish  he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  parliament ;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  attended  by  his  princes 
and  nobles,  welcomed  his  brother  with  a  cordial  embrace. 
The  successor  of  Constantino  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white 
silk,  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  a  circumstance,  in 
the  French  ceremonial,  of  singular  importance  :  the  white 
color  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  a 
late  visit,  the  German  emperor,  aAer  a  haughty  demand  and 
a  peevish  refusal,  had  been  reduced  to  content  himself  with  a 
black  courser.  Manuel  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre  :  a  succes- 
sion of  feasts  and  balls,  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the 
chase,  were  ingeniously  varied  by  the  politeness  of  the  French, 
to  display  their  magnificence,  and  amuse  his  :grief :  he  was 
indulged  in  the  liberty  of  his  chapel ;  and  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  were  astonished,  and  possibly  scandalized,  by  the 
language,  the  rites,  and  the  vestments,  of  his  Grreek  clergy. 
But  the  slightest  glance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom  must 
teach  him  to  despair  of  any  effectual  assistance.  The  unfor« 
tunate  Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  intervals,  con- 
tinually relapsed  into  furious  or  stupid  insanity :  the  reins  of 
government  were  alternately  seized  by  his  brother  and  uncle, 
the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bui^gundy,  whose  factious  competi- 
tion prepared  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  fornoer  was  a 
gay  youth,  dissolved  in  luxury  and  love :  the  latter  was  the 
father  of  John  count  of  Nevers,  who  had  so  lately  been  ran- 
somed from  Turkish  <3aptivity ;  and,  if  the  fearless  son  was 
ardent  to  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more  prudent  Burgujody  was 
content  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  first  experiment.  When 
Manuel  had  satiated  the  curiosi^,  and  perhaps  fatigued  the 
patience,  of  the  French,  he  resolveid  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent 
islcuid.    In  his  progress  from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at 

tiM  fint  and  most  p«wex^  dxtkojoi  Milan.  HIb  i^oxmectian  .with 
Bi^sset  is  ftttMted  b^  Froissard;  .ajid  Jie  cootnhuted  to  Bave  and  de- 
liver the  French  captiyes  of  Nici^ptoHs. 

*^  F<Hr  the  recej^on  of  Manuel  «t  Pans^  see  ^pondann^,  (JMmaL 
JBodes.  torn.  i.  p.  676,  677,  A.  D.  1400,  No.  6,)  who  quotes  Jtuvicnal 
des  Uzsms,  and  the  nu>nk  of  St.  Denjrs ;  and  Villaret,  (Hist,  ds 
France,  torn.  xiL  p.  331 — 334,)  who  quotes  nobody,  according  to  tns 
4ast  ^ubUm  of  the  Frtnch  waters. 
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Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the  prior  ami  monks  ©f  St. 
Austin ;  and,  on  Blackheath,  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the 
English  court, saluted  the  Greek  hero,  (I  copy  our  old  historian,) 
who,  during  xaway  days,  was  lodged  and  treated  in  London  as 
emperor  of  the  East.^^  But  the  state  of  England  was  still  more 
adverse  to  the  design  of  the  holy  war.  In  the  same  year, 
the  hereditary  sovereign  had  been  deposed  and  murdered: 
the  reigning  prince  was  a  successful  usurper,  whose  ambition 
was  punished  by  jealousy  and  remorse :  nor  could  Henry  of 
Lancaster  withdraw  his  person  or  forces  from  the  defence  of 
a  throne  incessantly  shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He 
pitied,  he  praised,  he  feasted,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople ; 
but  if  the  English  monarch  assumed  the  cross,  it  was  only  to 
appease  his  people,  and  perhaps  his  conscience,  by  the  merit 
or  semblance  of  this  pious  intention.^  Satisfied,  however, 
with  gifts  and  honors,  Manuel  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  after  a 
residence  of  two  years  in  the  West,  shaped  his  course  through 
Germany  and  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice,  and  patiently  ex- 
pected, in  the  Morea,  the  moment  of  his  ruin  or  deliverance. 
Yet  he  had  escaped  the  ignominious  necessity  of  offerixig  his 
religion  to  public  or  private  sale.  The  Latin  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  ^reat  schism  ;  ^e  kings,  the  nations,  the  uni- 
versities, of  Europe  were  divided  in  their  obedience  between 
the  popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon  ;  and  the  emperor,  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from 
any  correspondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular  rivals. 
His  journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the  jubilee ;  but  he 
passed  through  Italy  without  desiring,  or  deserving,  the  plen- 
ary indulgence  which  abolished  the  guilt  or  penance  of  the 
sins  of  the  faithful.  The  Roman  pope  was  offended  by  this 
neglect;  aocused  him  of  irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ; 

^»  A«)i«rt.AQie  of  i^lftOttel  in  OBnglan^  ie  cartr^ol^d  by  Dr.  Jlody 
ircffli  a  MS.atLwtthetli,  (de  Ghraeeis  iUttstribiia,  p.  14,)  C.  P.  Impwria- 
tor,  diu  irniiaiiite  -^t  hotiendis  PcigAnoc»m  izuultibttB  ooure^t^i^,  nt 
pro  eiadem  reswt^tbim  Ixiinnphftlem  peorqulfflret,  Ans^orBun  B9g«n 
▼isitare  deevrnt^  Jlcc.    Bex  («ays  Walai»ghfim,  p.  364)  pobili  appodra^ 

. .  sTMCopit  (ut  .dieciiit)  tantum  Hecoe,  duiRitque  LottdKMEU»«t  et  ps/ 
multos  dies  exliibuit  gloriose,  pro  expensis  hospitii  sui  solvens,  et  &im 
f^^iis;tiufttala9la||ik>tdo««^TM.    Hftropa^DieaameixilwbUpodig 
«ta  Neuatri®,  (p.  65Qi) 

**  Bhi^GBp^re  4>egms  and  ends  the  play  of  Heocy  TV.  with  thia* 
prince's  vow  of  a  cmsaide,  sod  his  belbf  that  he  slio«kL  die.in.^«t»- 
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and  exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  ahandon  tiie 
obstmate  schismatic.^^ 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks  beheld  ivhh 
astonishment  and  terror  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration 
that  flowed,  and  continued  to  flow,from  the  unknown  climates 
of  their  West.  The  visits  of  their  last  emperors  removed  the 
veil  of  separation,  and  they  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the  pow* 
erful  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no  longer  presum^  to 
brand  with  the  name  of  Barbarians.  The  observations  of 
Manuel,  and  hb  more  inquisitive  followers,  have  been  pre- 
served by  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  times :  ^  his  scattered 
ideas  I  shall  collect  and  abridge ;  and  it  may  be  amusing 
enough,  perhaps  instructive,  to  contemplate  the  rude  pictures 
of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  whose  ancient  and  mod- 
em state  are  so  familiar  to  our  minds.  I.  Germany  (says  the 
Greek  Chalcondyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  from  Vienna  to  ^e 
ocean ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography)  from  Pragne 
m  Bohemia  to  the  River  Tartessus,  and  2ie  Pyrensan  Moun- 
tains.^ The  soil,  except  in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufficiently 
fruitful ;  the  air  is  salubrious ;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are 
robust  and  healthy ;  and  these  cold  regions  are  seldom  visited 
with  the  calamities  of  pestilence,  or  earthquakes.  After  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous  of 
nations :  they  are  brave  and  patient ;  and  were  they  united 
under  a  single  head,  their  force  would  be  irresistible.    By  the 

"^  This  fact  is  preserved  in  fhe  Historia  Politica,  A.  D.  1391—1478, 
published  by  Martin  Cnisius,  (Turco  Graecia,  p.  1 — 13.)  The  image 
of  Christ,  which  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,  was  proM- 
bly  a  work  of  scnlptare. 

*"  Hie  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicns  Chalcondyles  ends 
with  the  winter  of  1463 ;  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  mark, 
that  he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  he  was 
an  Athenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  But  in  his 
numi^roua  digressions,  the  modest  historian  has  never  introduced  him- 
Mlf ;  aad  his  editor  Leundavius,  as  well  as  Fabridus,  (Bibliot.  Qmc, 
torn,  vi  p.  474,)  seems  ignorant  of  his  lils  and  character.  For  hia 
descriptions  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  see  1.  iL  p.  36,  37,  44 

**  I  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chalcondy- 
les. In  this  instance,  he  perhaps  foUowed,  and  mistook,  Herodotm, 
(L  fl.  c  33,)  whose  text  may  be  explained,  (Herodot^  de  Larcher, 
t«a.  ii.  p.  219,  220,)  or  whose  ignorance  may  be  excused.  Had  these 
modem  Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or  any  of  their  lesser  geographers  ? 
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gift  of  the  pope,  they  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  Roman  emperor ;  ^^  nor  is  any  people  more  devoutly  at- 
tached to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Latin  patriarch.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  country  is  divided  among  the  princes  and 
prelates ;  but  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  free  cities,  are  governed  by  sage  and  equal  laws, 
according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  advantage,  of  the  whole 
community.  The  use  of  duels,  or  single  combats  on  foot, 
prevails  among  them  in  peace  and  war :  their  industry  excels 
in  all  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  the  Grermans  may  boast  of  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  is  now  diffused 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  11.  The  kingdom  of 
Pbance  is  spread  above  fifteen  or  twenty  days'  journey  from 
Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  British  Ocean ; 
containing  many  flourishing  cities,  and  among  these  Paris,  the 
seat  of  the  king,  which  surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury. 
Many  princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign :  the  most  powerful  are 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne  and  Burgundy ;  of  whom  the  latter 
possesses  the  wealthy  province  of  Flanders,  whose  harbors 
are  frequented  by  the  ships  and  merchants  of  our  own,  and 
the  more  remote,  seas.  The  French  are  an  ancient  and 
opulent  people;  and  their  language  and  manners,  though 
somewhat  different,  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Ital* 
ians.  Vain  of  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Chariemagne,  of  their 
victories  over  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  exploits  of  their  heroes, 
Oliver  and  Rowland ,^5  tney  esteem  themselves  the  first  of  the 
western  nations ;  but  this  foolish  arrogance  has  been  recently 
humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their  wars  against  the 
English,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  island.  III.  Britain,  in 
the  ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders,  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  one,  or  as  three  islands ;  but  the  whole  is  united 

•*  A  ddzen  of  new  Borne,  while  new  Borne  survived,  would  have 
scorned  to  dignify  the  German  'P{$  with  the  tith»  of  BaatXtvg  or 
A^oxQirrtoq  *Ptofiaimv:  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of 
Chaleondyles ;  and  he  describes  the  Byzantine  prince,  and  his  subject, 
by  the  proper,  though  humble,  names  of  "ElXrivi  and  BaatXivs  'EkX^* 

■•  Host  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  xivth  centuty 
into  French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
knights  and  kidies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  believed 
in  the  exploits  of  Bowland  and  Oliver,  he  may  surely  be  excused, 
since  the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  the  national  historians,  have  inseztwl 
tlM  £sbies  of  Arehbishop  Turpm  in  their^Chrmudes  ei  Framee. 
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l^a  common  iotereat,  by  the  same  manners,  aed  by  a sunilar 
government  The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  fiv^e  Aou- 
•and  stadia :  the  land  is  overspread  with  towns  and  TiUs^poB : 
though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not  abounding  in  fruit-treea^  it  is 
fertile  in  wheat  and  barley ;  in  honey  and  wool ;  and  much 
cloth  is  roanufaotuied  by  the  inhabitants.  In  pcyukyuaness 
and  power,  in  riches  and  luxury,  London,^  the  melK^is 
of  tluB  isle,  may  claim  a  preeminence  over  all  the  citio»  of 
the  West  It  is  situate  on  the  Thames,  a  broad  and  rapid 
river,  which  at  the  distance  o£  thirty  miles  falls  into  the  Gallic 
Sea ;  and  the  daily  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  affords  a  ^e 
entrance  and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  commerce.  The 
king  is  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent  aristocrafiy :  his 
principal  vassals  hold  their  estates  by  a  free  and  unaltomble 
tenure ;  and  the  laws  define  the  limits  of  his  authm^  and 
their  obedience.  The  kingdom  has  been  oilen  afflicted  by 
foreign  conquest  and  domestic  sedition ;  but  the  natiTca  are 
bold  and  hardy,  renowned  in  arms  and  victoiiovs  in  .wwr. 
The  fonn  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  derived  iroai  Jtbe  Ital- 
ians, that  of  their  swords  from  the  Greeks ;  the  use  4>f  the 
long  bow  is  the  peculiar  and  decisive  advantage  of  tte  Eng- 
lish. Their  language  bears  no  afRnity  to  the  idion^  of  tibe 
Continent:  in  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  they  aie  not^casimly 
distinguished  from  their  neighbors  of  France:  but  Ibe  most 
singuktr  circumstance  of  their  manners  is  their  discegaxd  4)f 
conjugal  honor  and  of  female  chastity.  In  their  mutual  visits, 
as  the  first  act  of  hospitidity,  the  guest  is  welk^qmed  in  the 
embraces  of  their  wives  and  daughters :  among  friends  they 
are  lent  and  borrowed  without  shame ;  nor  are  the  islanders 
offended  at  this  strange  commerce,  and  its  inevitable  .conae- 
quences.^    Informed  as  we  are  of  the  customs  of  Old  Bng- 


*•  Jordiinj .  «  .  .  di  Tt  7t6Xig  dvvufiei  t«  nQoi/ovna  t^tht^  ti^^  TolVjl 
naOfiv  n^Uiov,  oJI/*«t»  itai  t»)  aXU^  tt^^^i«f|ep  otidijMier?  rm¥  ^i^sAoniQap 
?.ttnofiivti.  Even  since  tW  time  of  Fitisatephen,  (the  .xiith  ^^etiM9lffy«) 
Lpndon  appears  to  have  maintained  this  preeminence  of  "wre^^  aaa 
magnitude;  and  her  gradual  increase  hM»  at  least,  |cept  .paoe .^Witk 
the  general  improvement  of  Europe. 

•^  If  the  double  sense  of  the  verb  Ki'm  (osculor,  and  in  ut»o  gar©) 
be  equivocal,  the  context  and  pk^us  h<HT<>r  of  Chaloondyles  ««i  feav* 
no  doubt  of  his  meaning  and  mistake*  (p.  49.)  * 


■^  I  «aa  tUtcorer  no  <*  pious  hortot "  in  the  plain  manaM  kk  .whieh-Ghal- 
condy|iia.4Mdat«a  tliis  aliasft  utaga.    Ht  saja,  t/m.tfkffl^i^jrmm^li^ 
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land,  and  assured  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers,  we  may  smile 
at  the  credulity,  or  resent  the  injustice,  of  the  Greek,  who 
mustliave  confounded  a  modest  salute^  with  a  criminal  em- 
brace. But  his  credulity  and  injustice  may  teach  an  impor- 
tant lesson ;  to  distrust  the  accounts  of  foreign  and  remote 
nations,  and  to  suspend  our  belief  <^  every  tale  that  deviates 
from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character  of  man.^ 

After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  Timour,  Manuel  reigned 
many  years  in  prosperity  and  peace.  As  long  as  the  sons  of 
Bajazet  solicited  his  friendship  and  spared  his  dominions,  he 
was  satined  with  the  national  religion ;  and  his  leisure  was 
employed  in  composing  twenty  theological  dialogues  for  its 
defence.  The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine  ambassadors  at 
the  council  of  Constance,^^  announces  the  restoration  of  the 
Turicish  power,  as  well  as  of  the  Liatin  ^hurch  :  the  conquest 
of  the  sultans,  Mahomet  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  em- 
peror to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  siege  of  Constantinople  almo^ 
tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  double  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  Martin  the  Fifth  ascended  without  a  rival 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and 
embassies  was  revived  between  the  East  and  West.  Am- 
bition on  one  side,  and  distress  on  the  other,  dictated  the 
same  decent  language  of  charity  and  peace  :  the  artful 
Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian 
princesses ;  and  the  Romem,  not  less  artful,  despatched  the 
daughter  of  die  marquis  of  Montfenrat,  with  a  company  ot 

"  Erasmus  (Epist.  Fausto  Andrelino)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the 
ISngHi^  £uihion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  aniral  and  departare» 
from  whence,  however,  he  draws  no  scandalous  inferences. 

■•  Perhaps  we  may  applv  this  remaik  to  the  community  of  wives 
among  the  old  Britons,  as  it  is  supposed  hy  Cssar  and  Dion,  (Dion 
Cassius,  L  bdi.  tom.  ii.  p.  1007,)  with  Beimar's  judicious  annotation. 
The  Arreoy  of  Otaheite,  so  certain  at  first,  is  become  less  visible  and 
•candaJous,  in  proportion  as  we  have  studied  the  mannexs  of  that 
gentle  and  amorous  people. 

'^  See  Len&nt,  Hist,  du  CJoncile  de  Constance,  tom.  u.  p.  576 ;  and 
jEor  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  the  Ajmals  of  Spondanus, 
the  BibUoth^ue  of  Dupin,  tom.  xiL,  and  xxist  and  xuid  volumes  of 
tiie  History,  or  rather  the  Continuation,  of  Fleury. 


lavroTc  xvivBai  r^c  ri  yvvalKas  ahrSiv  km  rUf  Bvyartpat ;  yet  these  are  expres- 
sions beyond  what  would  be  used,  if  the  ambiguous  word  KvMai  were  taken 
in  its  more  innocent  sense.  Nor  can  the  phrase  irapixovrai  rds  iavrdp 
ymuiKmt  i¥  T0U  irin^cloic  well  bear  a  less  coarse  interpretation.  €KbboB  is 
-fnHiMf  right  as  to  the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  mistidie. — M. 
26* 
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noUe  Tirgins,  to  soften,  l^  their  charms,  the  obetioaey  of  the 
schisniatics.  Yet  under  this  mask  of  zeal,  a  discerning  eye 
will  perceive  that  all  was  hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court 
and  church  of  Constantinople.  According  to  the  vjcissiUides 
dL  danger  and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  retreated ; 
fthemately  instructed  and  disavowed  his  ministers ;  and  es- 
caped from  an  importunate  pressure  by  urging  the  duty  of 
iaqairy,  the  obiigatton  of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patdaichs 
and  bttfaops,and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at  a  time 
when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of  his  capital. 
From  a  review  of  the  public  transactions  it  will  appe^  that 
the  Greeks  insisted  on  three  successive  measures,  a  succor,  a 
council,  and  a  final  reunion,  while  the  Latins  eluded  the 
second,  and  only  promised  the  first,  as  a  conspquei^al  and 
▼oluntary  reward  of  the  third.  But  we  have  an  opportuni^ 
of  unfolding  the  most  secret  intentions  of  Manuel,  as  he  ex- 
plained them  in  a  private  conversation  without  artifice  or 
disguise.  In  his  declining  age,  the  emperor  had  associated 
Jolm  P^sBologus,  the  second  of  the  name,  and  the  eldest  of 
his  sons,  on  whom  he  devolved  ibo  greatest  part  of  the. 
•nAority  and  weight  of  government.  One  day,  in  the  pres- 
ence  only  of  the  historian  Phraaza,^^  his  favorU^  chamber- 
lain,  he  opened  to  his  colleague  and  successor  the  true 
principle  of  his  negotiations  with  the  pope.^  **Our  last 
ffesouree,''  said  Manuel,  against  the  TMrks,  *^  is  their  fear  of 
•ur  xmkm  with  the  Latins,  of  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West, 
wlio  may  arm  for  our  relief  and  for  their  destruction.    As 

'  ■  1    ■         ■  —     y     , . 

''  From  hit  emriy  y<mth«  George  Pbnasa*  or  Thn^jusm*  "wtfi  em- 
ployed in  the  serviee  of  the  state  and  pakoe ;  audHi»aq)4^(4e^«np«* 
fiyiant.  P.  L  c.  40)  has  colleoted  his  Ufe  firom  his  own  wiitiogs.  He 
was  no  more  thxai  four-and-twenty  years  of  age  IVt  the  deat)!^  of 
Manuel,  who  recommended  lum  in  t^e  strongest  terms  ^  1u/b  suco^ssor  ^ 
Imprimis  vero  hvae  Phreinzen  tibi  eommendo,  qvi  miniJMacaifiijt  mihi 
Adelitsr  et  diligenter»  (Phranaes,  1.  ii  c  i.)  Yet  the  empe^ror  ^Qhn 
was  cold,  and  he  preferred  the  service  of  thie  despots  of  Peloponnesus. 

'*  See  Phranzes,  L  iL  c  13.  While  so  many  manusodpts  of  the 
Oreek  original  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Borne,  Milan,  the  JBsou- 
lial,  ftc,  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach,  that  we  s^nld  P9 
reduced  to  the  Latin  version,  or  ahe^act,  of  Jantes  V<m^9m$»  {t^ 
calcem  Theophylact,  Simocattae :  Ingolstadt,  1604,)  so  deficient  in 
accuracy  and  elegance,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Grec.  torn.  vi.p.  615-^20.)* 


*  The  Greek  text  of  Phranzes  was  edited  by  F.  C.  Alter,  Viadobonr* 
1796.  It  hat  been  re-edited  by  Bekker  for  the  new  tdilioa  o#  Ute^jiiiNi- 
tines,  Benn,  18S8.  w  M.  ^^ 
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oilen  as  you  are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  present  this 
danger  before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council ;  consult  on  the 
means ;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the  convocation  of  an  assem- 
bly, which  cannot  tend  either  to  our  spiritual  or  temporal 
emolument  The  Latins  are  proud;  the  Greeks  are  obsti- 
nate ;  i»ither  party  will  recede  est  retract ;  and  the  attempt 
of  a '  perfect  union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate  the 
churches,  and  leave  us,  without  hope  or  defence,  at  tbe  mercy 
of  the  Barbarians.'^  Impatient  of  this  salutary  lesson,  the 
royal  youth  arose  from  his  seat,  and  departed  in  silence ;  and 
the  wise  mcMiarch  (continued  Phrnnza)  casting  his  eyes  on  me, 
thus  resumed  his  discourse :  ^^  My  son  deems  himself  a  great 
and  heroic  prince ;  but,  alas !  our  miserable  age  does  not 
aibrd  scope  for  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring  spirit 
might  have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our  ancestors ;  but  the 
present  state  requires  not  an  emperor,  but  a  cautious  steward 
of  the  last  relics  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
lofty  expectations  which  he  built  on  our  alliance  with  Musta- 
pha  ;  and  much  do  I  fear,  that  his  rash  courage  will  urge  the 
Tuin  of  our  house,  and  that  even  religion  may  predpitate  our 
downfall."  Yet  the  experience  and  authori^  of  Mwnuel 
preserved  the  peace,  and  eluded  liie  council ;  dli,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  3rear  of  his  age,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  rooi^,  he 
terminated  his  career,  dividing  his  precious  movaWes  among 
his  children  and  the  poor,  his  physicians  and  im  farorite 
servants.  Of  his  six  Bons^^  Andranicus  the  Second  was 
invested  with  the  principality  of  Thessalonica,  and  died  of  a 
leprosy  soon  after  the  sale  of  that  city  to  the  Y^tetians  and 
its  finsd  conquest  by  tiie  Turks.  Some  fortunate  incidmti  had 
restored  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Morea,  to  the  empire ;  and  in 
his  more  prosperous  days,  Manuel  had  fortified  the  narjfow 
isthmus  of  mx  miles  ^^  with  a  stone  wail  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  towers.  The  wall  was  overthrown  by  the  first  blast 
of  th6  Ottomans ;  the  fertile  penmsola  might  have  been  oa& 
ficient  for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and  Constwi- 
tine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas ;  but  they  wasted  in  domestic 

•»  See  Bucange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  243—248. 

**  The  exact  measure  of  the  Hexamflion,  from  sea  to  sea,  was  «S06 
(ffgyise,  or  toises,  of  six  Greek  feet,  (Phianzes,  L  L  c.  38,)  which  woulc^ 
produce  a  Greek  m^,  still  smaller  than  that  of  660  French  toise9, 
which  is  assigned  by  D'Anville,  as  still  in  usein  Ttirkey.  Five  miles 
are  cmnmonly  reckoned  fcxr  the  breadth  of  ti^  isldunus.  See  th# 
Travels  of  Spon»  Whecder,  and  Chandler* 
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contests  the  remains  of  their  strength ;  and  the  least  success* 
ful  of  the  rivals  were  reduced  to  a  life  of  dependence  in  the 
Byzantine  pahice. 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John  Palseologus  the 
Second,  was  acknowledged,  after  his  father^s  death,  as  the 
sole  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
repudiate  his  wife,  and  to  contract  a  new  marriage  with  the 
princess  of  Trehizond  :  beauty  was  in  his  eyes  the  first  quali- 
fication of  an  empress ;  and  the  clergy  had  yielded  to  his  firm 
assurance,  that  unless  he  might  be  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he 
would  retire  to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the  thrcme  to  his  brother 
Constantine.  The  first,  and  in  truth  the  only,  victory  of  Pa- 
lseologus, was  over  a  Jew,^^  whom,  after  a  long  and  learned 
dispute,  he  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  this  moment- 
ous conquest  is  carefully  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  times. 
But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  uniting  the  East  and 
West ;  and,  regardless  of  his  father^s  advice,  listened,  as  it 
should  seem  with  sincerity,  to  the  proposal  of  meeting  the 
pope  in  a  general  council  beyond  the  Adriatic.  This  danger- 
ous project  was  encouraged  by  Martin  the  Fifth,  and  coldly 
entertained  by  his  successor  £ugenius,  till,  after  a  tedious 
negotiation,  the  emperor  received  a  summcms  from  the  Latin 
assembly  of  a  new  character,  die  independent  prelates  of 
Basil,  who  styled  themselves  the  representatives  and  judges 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Soman  pontifiT  had  fought  and  conquered  in  the  cause 
of  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  but  the  victorious  clergy  were  soon 
exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  deliverer;  and  his  sacred 
charmrter  was  invulnerable  to  those  arms  which  they  found  sc 
keen  and  efiectual  against  the  civil  magistrate.  Their  great 
chftrter,  the  right  of  election,  was  annihilated  by  appeals, 
evaded  by  trusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  by  reveraion- 
ary  grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and  arbitrary  reserva- 
tioas.^    A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  the  court  6f  Rome : 

*•  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews  is  on  the  death  of  Christ :  if  it 
were  volontary,  Christ  was  a  suicide ;  which  the  emperor  parries  with 
8  mystery.  Thej  then  dispute  on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  the 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  &c.,  (Fhranzes,  1.  iL  c.  12,  a  whole  chapter.) 

^  In  the  treatise  deUe  Materie  Beneficiarie  of  Fra  Paolo,  (in  the  ivth 
volume  of  the  last,  and  best,  edition  <^  his  w<»ks,)  the  papal  system 
is  deeply  studied  and  freely  described.  Should  Rome  and  her  relig^n 
be  annihilated,  this  golden  volume  may  stiU  survive,  a  philosophical 
history,  and  a  salutiffy  warning. 
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the  cardinals  and  favorites  were  enriched  with  th^  spoils  of 
nations ;  and  every  country  might  complain  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  the  heads 
of  aliens  and  absentees.  During  their  residence  at  Avignon, 
the  ambition  of  the  popes  subsided  in  the  meaner  passions  of 
avarice  ^7  and  luxury  :  they  rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy 
the  tributes  of  first-fruits  and  tenths ;  but  they  freely  tolerated 
the  impunity  of  vice,  disorder,  and  corruption.  These  man- 
ifold  scandals  were  aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of  the 
West,  which  continued  above  fifty  years.  In  the  furious  con- 
flicts of  Rome  and  Avignon,  the  vices  of  the  rivals  were 
mutually  exposed ;  and  their  precarious  situation  degraded 
their  authority,  relaxed  their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their 
wants  and  exactions.  To  heal  the  wounds,  and  restore  the 
monarchy,  of  the  church,  the  synods  of  Pisa  and  Constance  ^ 
were  successively  convened  ;  but  these  great  assemblies,  coi^ 
scious  of  their  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  privilegoa 
of  the  Christian  aristocracy.  From  a  personal  sentence 
against  two  pontiffs,  whom  they  rejected,  and  a  third,  their 
acknowledged  sovereign,  whom  they  deposed,  the  fathers  of 
Constance  proceeded  to  examine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
Koman  supremacy  ;  nor  did  they  separate  till  they  had  estab- 
lished the  authority,  above  the  pope,  of  a  general  council, 
ft  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  government  and  reformation  of 
the  church,  such  assemblies  should  be  held  at  regular  inter- 
vals; and  that  each  synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should 
appoint  the  time  and  place  of  the  subsequent  meeting.  By 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  next  convocation  at 
Sienna  was  easily  eluded  ;  but  the  bold  and  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Basil  3^  had  almost  been  fatal  to  the 


"Pope  John  XXII.  (in  1334)  left  behind  him,  at  Avignon,  eighteen 
millions  of  gold  florins,  and  the  value  of  seven  millions  more  in  plate 
and  jewels.  See  the  Chronicle  oi  John  Villani,  (1.  xi.  c.  20,  in  Mura- 
tori's  Collection,  torn.  xiii.  p.  765,)  whose  brother  received  the  account 
from  the  papal  treasurers.  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions  sterling 
in  the  xivth  century  is  enormous,  and  almost  incredible. 

^  A  learned  and  libwal  Protestant,  M.  Lenfant,  has  given  a  fair 
history  of  the  councils  of  Pisa»  Constance,  and  Basil,  in  six  volumes 
in  quarto ;  but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasty  and  imperfect,  except 
in  the  account  of  the  troubles  of  Bohemia. 

^  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil  are  preserved 
in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio.  Basil  was  a  free 
city,  conveniently  situate  on  the  Hhine,  and  guarded  by  the  arms  of 
the  neighboring  and  confederate  Swiss,    In  1459,  the  university  wot 
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reigning  pondflT,  Eugenius  the  Fourth.  A  just  suspicion  of 
his  design  prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promulgation 
of  the  first  decree,  that  the  representatives  of  the  church- 
militant  on  earth  were  invested  with  a  divine  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  all  Christians,  without  excepting  the  pope ; 
and  that  a  general  council  could  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued 
or  transferred,  unless  by  their  tree  deliberation  and  consent 
On  the  notice  that  Eugenius  had  fulminated  a  bull  fbr  that 
purpose,  they  ventured  to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threaten, 
to  censure,  the  contumacious  successor  of  St  Peter.  After 
many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  repentance,  they  finally 
declared,  that,  unless  he  submitted  within  the  term  of  sixty 
days,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  authority.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the  government 
of  Avignon,  annulled  the  alienation  of  the  sacred  patrimony, 
and  protected  Rome  from  the  impositioa  of  new  taxes.  Then 
boldness  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of  the  first  monarchs 
of  Christendom  :  the  emperor  Sigismond  declared  himself 
the  servant  and  protector  of  the  synod ;  Germany  and  France 
adhered  to  their  cause ;  the  duke  of  Milan  was  me  enemy  of 
Eugenius ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at  the  same  time  by 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  subjects,  submission  was  his  only 
choice  :  by  a  most  humiliating  bull,  the  pope  repealed  his  own 
acts,  and  ratified  those  of  the  council ;  incorporated  his  legates 
and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body ;  and  seemed  to  resign 
himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  legislature.  Their 
fame  pervaded  the  countries  of  the  East:  and  it  was  in  thehr 
gresenoo  that  Sigismond  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,^  who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases, 
filled  with  robes  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.  The  fathers  of 
Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reducing  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  the  Bohemians,  within  the  pale  of  the  church  ;  and  their 
deputies  invited  the  emperor  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  unite  with  an  assemUy  which  possessed  the  confidence  of 

foimded  by  Pope  Piua  n.,  (-^Eneas  Sylvius,)  who  had  been  secretary 
to  the  coimciL  Bat  what  is  a  couiicil«  or  a  university,  to  the  presses 
of  Froben  and  the  studies  of  Erasmus  ? 

*°  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Crantzius,  is  related  with 
some  doubt  by  the  annalist  Spondanu^,  A.  D.  1433,  No.  26,  torn,  i  p. 
824. 
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tfte  Weetem  iMUioBs.  Pakedogus  was  not  averse  io  the  pio- 
posal ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  introduced  with  due  honoxy 
into  the  Cathplic  senate.  But  the  choice  of  the  place  ap- 
peared to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pasi 
the  Alps,  or  the  Sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the 
vynpd  should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city  in  Italy^ 
or  at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  articles  of  this  tieaU 
were  more  readily  stipulated :  it  was  agreed  to  defray  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hun^ 
dred  persona,'*^  to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand 
ducats^  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy ;  and  in  his 
f^sence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  with  three 
hundred  archers  and  some  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  Con« 
•tantin^le.  The  city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the 
preliminary  expenses ;  and  the  embarkation  was  prepared  at 
Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and  delay. 

In  his  distresSi  the  friendship  of  PalsBologus  was  disputed 
by  the  eecleslastical  powers  of  the  West ;  but  the  dexterous 
activity  oT  a  monarch  prevailed  over  the  dow  debates  and  in* 
flexible  temper  of  a  republic.  The  decrees  of  Basil  continu* 
ally  tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  the  pope,  and  to 
erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual  tribunal  in  the  church,  Eu« 
genius  ^as  impatient  of  the  yoke;  and  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  might  i^ord  a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  rebeU 
lious  sypod  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independence 
of  this  iathers  was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps :  Savoy  or 
Avignon,  to  which  they  acceded  with  reluctance,  were  de- 
scribed at  Constantinople  as  situate  far  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules » ^^  the  emperor  and  bis  clergy  were  apprehensive 


^  SyrupuluB,  p.  10.  In  this  list,  the  QTcetoi  appear  to  hfare  ex- 
ceeded the  real  numbers  of  the  cl^gy  and  laity  which  afterwards 
attended  t&e  emperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not  clearly  speci- 
fied by  the  great  ecclesiarch.  The  75,000  florins  which  they  asked  in 
this  negotiation  of  the  pope,  (p.  9>)  were  more  than  they  could  hope 
or  want 

^  I  use  indifferently  the  words  ducat  and  florin^  which  derive  their 
naznei,  the  former  from  the  dukes  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence.  These  gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Italy, 
perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be  compared  in  weight  and  value  to 
one  third  of  the  English  guinea. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  Latin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a  long 
Gredc  epistle  or  declamation  of  George  of  Trcbizond!,  who  advises  the 
emneror  to  prefbr  Eugenius  and  Italy.  Ho  treats  with  contempt  the 
a^uflmatic  assembly  (S  Basil,  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  and  G«nnany« 
Wko  had  ebnspirod  to  transport  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  beyond  the 
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of  the  dangers  of  a  long  navigation ;  they  were  oifended  by 
a  haughty  declaration,  that  a^er  suppressing  the  new  heresy 
of  the  Bohemians,  the  council  would  soon  eradicate  the  old 
heresy  of  the  Greeks.^^  On  the  side  of  Eugenius,  all  was 
smooth,  and  yielding,  and  respectful;  and  he  invited  the 
Byzantine  monarch  to  heal  by  his  presence  the  schism  of  the 
Latin»  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  Ferrara,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  proposed  for  their  amicable  inter^ 
view ;  and  with  some  indulgence  of  forgery  and  theft,  a  sur* 
reptitious  decree  was  procured,  which  transferred  the  synod, 
with  its  own  consent,  to  that  Italian  city.  Nine  galleys  were 
equipped  for  this  service  at  Venice,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Candia ; 
their  diligence  anticipated  the  slower  vessels  of  Basil :  the  Bo- 
man  admiral  was  commissioned  to  bum,  sink,  and  destroy ;  ^ 
and  these  priestly  squadrons  might  have  encountered  each 
other  in  the  same  seas  where  Athens  and  Sparta  had  for- 
D»erly  contended  for  the  preeminence  of  glory.  Assaulted 
by  the  importunity  of  the  factions,  who  were  ready  to  fight 
for  the  possession  of  his  person,  Palseologus  hesitated  before 
be  left  his  palace  and  country  on  a  perilous  experiment  His 
father's  advice  still  dwelt  on  his  memory ;  and  reason  must 
suggest,  that  since  the  Latins  were  divided  among  themselves, 
they  could  never  unite  in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dis- 
suaded  the  unseasonable  adventu/e  ;  his  advice  was  impartial, 
since  he  adhered  to  the  council ;  and  it  was  enforced  by  the 
strange  belief,  that  the  German  Csesar  would  nominate  a 
Greek  hb  heir  and  successor  in  the  empire  of  the  West.^ 
Even  the  Turkish  sultan  was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be 
unsafe  to  trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend.  Amu- 
rath  was  unskilled  in  the  disputes,  but  he  was  apprehensive 

Alps ;  0?  oAUoi  (Ba3r8  Ire)  at  xal  ri^v  ^tru  aov  arrodov  f^wr&v  'Nqo* 
xXtimv  atillojt  xal  n§Qhc  radilqwp  i(«i§oi;0(.  Was  Constantinople  unpro- 
vided with  a  map } 

**  Syropulus  (p.  26—31)  attests  his  own  indignation,  and  that  of 
his  countrymen;  and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused  the  taidi 
declaration,  could  neither  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the  coxinciL 

**  Condolmieri,  the  pope's  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly  declared. 
Hrt  ^Qiaftov  f /tiTTo^a Toi7  IIuTralLva  noZtutlafi  onov  ip  atffm  Ta  xariQya  T»}f 
Svrodov,  xai  ii  dwil6ti^  xaradihji^t  xai  atfavlai^.  The  naval  orders  of  the 
synod  were  less  peremptory,  and,  till  the  hostile  squadrons  appoarod« 
both  parties  tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  from  the  Greeks. 

^  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palstologus,  (p.  86,)  and  the 
last  advice  of  Sigismond,  (p.  57.)  At  Corfu,  the  Greek  emperor  was 
informed  of  his  Mend's  death ;  had  he  known  it  sooner,  he  would 
have  rvtamed  hom«»  (p.  79.) 
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•f  the  cuMOB,  of  te  ChriitiaaB.  Prom  lus  (Mm  tvnwirss,  fait 
oflfered  to  relieye  the  wants  of  the  Byzantine  court;  yet 
be  declared  with  seeming  magnaninuQr,  that  Constratiiiopla 
should  be  secure  and  inviolate,  in  the  ahsence  of  her  sov^ 
ereign.^^  The  resc^ution  of  Paheologus  was  decided  by  the 
most  splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious  promises :  he  wished 
to  escape  for  a  while  from  a  scene  of  (kinger  and  distress ; 
and  aAer  dismissing  with  an  ambiguous  answer  the  messen* 
gees  oi  the  council,  he  declared  his  intention  of  embarking  in 
the  Roman  galle3r8.  The  age  of  the  patnaroh  Joseph  was 
more  susceptible  of  fear  than  o(  hope ;  he  trembled  at  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension,  tbmi  his 
feeUe  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  orthodox  beethren, 
would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power  and  num* 
hers  of  a  LeUin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the  royal  mandate,  to 
the  flattering  assurance,  thiU  he  would  be  heajrd  as  the  oracle 
of  nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learning  from  his  brother 
of  the  West,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  yoke  of  kings.'^ 
The  five  cross^hearers^  or  dti^taries,  of  St  Sophia,  were 
boond  to  att^id  his  parson ;  aind  one  o^  these,  the  great  ec« 
clesiarch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  Syropulus,^  has  composed  a 
free  and  carious  history  ^  of  the  false  union.^^     Of  the  deigy 


^^  Phranzes  himself^  though,  from  different  motives,  was  of  the 
advice  of  Amurath*  (L  ii.  c.  13.)  Utinam  ne  synodus  ista  unquam 
frdsset,  ii  tantes  offensiones  et  detrimenta  paxitara  erat.  This  Turkish 
embassy  is  Ukewke  mentioned  by  Syxopulus,  (p.  58 ;)  and  Amuralli 
kept  hU  word.  He  might  threaten,  (p.  125,  219,}  but  he  nevor 
attacked,  the  city. 

*•  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted 
these  hopes  to  his  fkvorites :  roiavTifv  TtXtf^otpoQlav  oxi'fiatv  i^kniX*  *ul 
ita  Tov  nana  i6a^i»t  iltvdtQAaat  ri^v  itcxXfiaiar  into  rijf  inoridtiatif 
aSrov  SovXtiag  naqarov  fiaaikiwf,  (p.  92.)  Yet  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  hare  practised  the  lessons  of  Gregory  VIL 

^  The  Christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  cal- 
endar. In  modem  Greek,  TrouJa;,  as  a  dimiautiyo,  is  added  to  the 
end  of  words :  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  excuse 
hk  ehangmg  into  fi^wropulus,  (Sguros,  fiiscus,)  the  Synmulus  of  his 
own  manuscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  wiUi  his  own  hand  in  the 
acts  of  the  coondl  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of 
Syrian  extraction  ? 

^  From  the  conclusion  ai  the  hutory,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  tha 
year  1444,  four  years  alter  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecolesiarch  had 
abdicated  his  office,  (sectio  xiL  p.  880—350.)  His  passions  were 
cooled  by  time  and  retirement ;  and,  although  SyropiduB  is  often  par- 
tial, he  is  neyer  intemperate. 

^'  Vmra  hittoria  unionU  non  vra  itUtr  Crraoqt  ft  f^inotf  {Bugm 
VOL.  VI.  ?7 
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tint  MloolHttlf  obeyed  the  suiMMot  d  tbe  empefot  aai  the 
patriarch,  mAfauaaxm  was  the  fint  duty,  and  patience  the 
most  meful  virtue.  In  a  choeen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  wtt 
diseorer  the  nietiK>poUtan  titles  of  HeraclesB  uid  C3rzicu8t 
Nbe  and  Nioomedia,  Ephesus  and  Trebtzond,  and  the  per* 
sonal  merit  of  MaA  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the  confidence  of 
their  leamiag  and  eloquence,  were  promoted  to  the  episcopal 
rank.  Some  monks  and  philosophers  were  naned  to  dispkiy 
the  soieaee  and  sanctity  of  the  6re^  church ;  and  the  sei^ 
vioe  of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select  hand  i^smgem 
and  musicians.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antbeh,  and 
Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their  genuine  or  fictkioas  deputiee; 
the  prinate  of  Bussia  represented  a  national  church,  and  the 
Ghreeks  might  contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  extent  of  their 
spintoal  empire.  The  precious  vases  oi  St.  Sophia  were 
exposed  to  the  wiikls  and  waves,  that  the  patrisjrch  might 
oneiate  with  becoming  splendor:  whatever  gold  the  emperor 
could  procure,  was  expended  in  the  massy  ornaments  of  lus 
bed  and  chariot ;  ^  and  while  ikey  a&eted  to  maintdn  the 
prosperity  of  their  ancient  fortune,  they  quarrelled  for  the 
division  of  filteen  thousand  ducats,  the  first  alms  of  the  Bo** 
man  pontifi*.  After  the  necessary  preparations,  John  Pain« 
ologus,  with  a  numerous  train,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Demetrius,  and  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  church 
and  state,  embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails  and  oars, 
which  steered  thn>ugh<^the  Turkish  Straits  of  Gallipdi  to  the 
Aichipelago,  the  Morea,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf.^ 

After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of  seventy-seven 

OmnUiit  1660,  in  folio,)  was  first  published  With  t  loofe  and  flimd 
TersioB,  by  Bobert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  in  his  exUe. 
The  zeal  of  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  origfaial  is  wanting.  S3rro{n]liia  may  be  ranked  with  the  best 
ef  the  Byzantine  writecs  lir  the  m«it  of  has  nararatiolu  and  even  <ji 
lys  style ;  bat  he  is  excluded  from  the  ostfaodox  eoUeetions  of  the 


M  Syropohs  (p.  63)  simply  expresses  his  intention  ir*  ovtm  ir«|v* 
truMT  iit*  *It^^t  ftfixg  jfttAJUt/^  9ra(f  iMttvAp  rofni^tro  ;  and tiiie  Latin 
of  Ooyg^rton  aaay  afford  a  specimen  of  his  florid  parai^tase.  Ut 
pompd  droumductns  noster  Lnperator  Italise  populis  aUqais  dfiaorfttaS 
Japitiir  ciederstar,  ant  Croesus  ex  q^ulenta  LycUa. 

^  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropaius  for  every  fact,  I  will 
observe  that  the  nayigatioa  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinoi^e  to 
YjBXiie^  and  Fertara  is  contained  in  the  ivth  mcti(m,  (p.  67-^100,)  and 
ti^iit^he  historian  has  thp  uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  soeof  be" 
fB^re  the  rwadipr's  eyp. 
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4«ys,  this  leli^us  squadron  cast  anohor  before  Veoice ;  and 
their  reception  proclaimed  the  joy  and  magnificence  of  that 
powerful  repubhc.  In  the  command  of  the  world,  the  modest 
Augustus  had  never  claimed  such  honors  from  his  subjects 
as  were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  independent  state. 
Seated  on  the  poop  on  a  lofty  throne,  he  received  the  visit, 
or,  in  the  Greek  s^Ie,  the  adoration  of  the  doge  and  sena- 
tors*^ They  sailed  in  the  Bq^entaur,  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  twelve  stately  galleys ;  the  sea  was  overspread  with 
innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  the  air  resound- 
ed with  music  and  acclamations ;  the  mariners,  and  even  the 
vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  all  the  emblems 
and  pageants,  the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  the  lions 
of  St  Mark.  The  triumphal  procession,  ascending  the  great 
canal,  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto ;  and  the  Eastern 
strangers  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  palaces,  the  churches, 
and  we  populousness  of  a  city,  that  seems  to  float  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waves.^  They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and 
trophies  with  which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of 
Constantinonle.  After  a  hospitable  entertainment  of  fifteen 
days,  Palsmogus  pursued  his  journey  by  land  and  water  from 
Vemce  to  Ferrara;  and  pn  this  occasion  the  pride  of  the 
Vatican  was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancient  dignity 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  made  his  entry  on  a  Uaek 
horse ;  but  a  milk-white  steed,  whose  trappings  were  em* 
broidered  wkh  golden  eagles,  was  led  before  him ;  and  the 
canopy  was  boritie  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Este,  the 
9O0S  or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city,  and  a  sov- 
ereign more  powerful  than  himself.^  Pafeologu?  did  not 
alight  till  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the. staircase  :  the  pop^ 

^  At  the  time  «f  t^  tynod,  Phraases  -was  ia  PeloponnMUfl  :  but  he 
x«Bciv«d  finm  tlu  dmpQt  beiQstem  s  ftithM  MC(»in 
leeeption  of  tl|#  eo^peisar  aad  patna^ck  both  at  Yenica  and  Fenara* 
(Dux  ....  aedeatfem  Imperatorem  adoratt)  which  are  more  dight]ly 
mentioned  by  the  Latms,  (L  ii.  c.  14,  15,  16.) 

^  The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  French  ambassador, 
(MAmoMWP-de  Phi2i^padeComme8,L  vU.  c  18,)  at  thaaightof  Yenice, 
idmndantly  proves,  &&t  in  the  xvth  century  it  was  the  first  and  most 
splendid  of  the  Christian  cities.  For  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  at 
Venice,  see  Syropulus,  (p.  87.) 

••  Nicholas  nL  of  Este  reigned  forty-eight  years,  (A.  D.  1393— 
1441,)  and  was  lor^  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Rovigo,  and 
Commachio.  See  his  Life  in  Muratori,  (Antichitk  Estcnse,  tom.  IL  p. 
159—201.) 
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advanced  to  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  refused  his  proflTered 
genuflection ;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted  the 
emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left  hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch 
descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony,  almost  equal,  had 
been  stipulated  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  latter  was  saluted  by  his  brother  with  a  kiss  of 
union  and  charity ;  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics 
submit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Western  primate.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  synod,  the  place  of  honor  in  the  centre  was  claimed 
by  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
alleging  that  his  predecessors  had  not  assisted  in  person  at 
Nice  or  Chalcedon,  that  Eugenius  could  evade  the  ancient 
precedents  of  Constantine  and  Marcian.  After  much  debate. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  church  should 
be  occupied  by  the  two  nations ;  that  the  solitary  chair  of  St. 
Peter  should  be  raised  the  first  of  the  Latin  line ;  and  that 
the  throne  of  the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy, 
should  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  second  place,  the  vacant 
seat  of  the  emperor  of  the  West.*^ 

But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  place  to  a  more 
serious  treaty,  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  their  journey, 
with  themselves,  and  with  the  pope.  The  artful  pencil  of  his 
emissaries  had  painted  him  in  a  prosperous  state ;  at  the  head 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe,  obedient  at  his  voice, 
to  believe  and  to  arm.  The  thin  appearance  of  the  universal 
synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  his  weakness;  and  the  Latins 
opened  the  first  session  with  only  five  archbishops,  ei^teen 
bishops,  and  ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the 
subjects  or  countrymen  of  the  Italian  pontiff.  Except  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of  the  potentates  of  the  West  con- 
descended to  appear  in  person,  or  by  their  ambassadors ;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  suppress  the  jodioiAl  acts  of  Baal  against 
the  dignity  and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  &Mdly  con* 
eluded  by  a  new  election.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  truce 
or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till  Palseologus  could  expect 
from  the  consent  of  the  Latins  some  temporal  reward  for  an 

•'  The  Latin,  ytdgar  was  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange  dresses 
of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  length  of  their  garments,  their 
sleeves,  and  their  beards  ;  nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished,  except 
by  the  purple  color,  and  his  diadem  or  tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top, 
(Hody  de  GrrsDois  lUustribus,  p.  31.)  Yet  another  spectator  confesses, 
that  the  Greek  fashion  was  piu  grave  e  piu  degna  than  the  Italian^ 
( Veapasiano,  in  Vit.  Eugen.  IV.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xxv.  p.  261.) 
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impopular  union ;  and,  after  the  first  session,  the  public  pro- 
ceedings wore  adjourned  above  six  months.  The  emperor, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  his  favorites  and  Janizaries,  fixed  his 
summer  residence  at  a  pleasant,  spacious  monastery,  ^  miles 
from  Ferrara ;  forgot,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the 
game,  without  listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis 
or  the  husbandman.^  In  the  mean  while,  his  unfortunate 
Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  exile  and  poverty ; 
for  the  support  of  each  stranger,  a  monthly  allowance  was 
assigned  of  three  or  four  gold  florins ;  and  although  the  entire 
sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred  florins,  a  long  arrear 
was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  indigence  or  policy  of  the 
Boman  court ^^  They  si^ed  for  a  speedy  deUverance,  but 
their  escape  was  prevented  by  a  triple  chain  :  a  passport  from 
their  superiors  was  required  at  the  gates  of  Ferrara ;  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send  back  the 
fugitives;  and* inevitable  punishment  awaited  them  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  excommunication,  fines,  and  a  sentence,  which 
did  not  respect  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  that  they  should  be 
stripped  naked  and  publicly  whipped. ^^  It  was  only  by  the 
altemaUve  of  hunger  or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could  be  per- 
suaded to  open  &e  first  conference  ;  and  they  yielded  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  attend  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  the 
rear  of  a  flying  synod.  Thi^  new  translation  was  urged  by 
inevitable  necessity :  the  city  was  visited  by  the  plague ;  the 
fidelity  of  the  marquis  might  be  suspected ;  the  mercenary 

^  For  the  empevor's  hunting,  see  Syvopnlns,  (p.  143, 144, 191.) 
The  pope  had  sent  hun  eleven  miserable  hacks ;  out  he  Ixmght  a 
btrong  and  swift  horse  that  came  firom  Eussia.  The  name  of  Jamzariet 
may  surprise ;  but  the  name,  rather  than  the  institution,  had  passed 
from  the  Ottoman,  to  the  Byzantine,  court,  and  is  often  used  in  the 
hMt  Age  of  the  empire. 

^  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  difficulty,  that  instead  of  pro- 
visions, money  should  be  distributed,  four  florins  per  month  to  ^e 
persons  of  honorable  raii,  and  three  florins  to  their  servants,  with  an 
addition  of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor,  twenty-five  to  the  patriarch, 
and  twenty  to  the  prince,  or  despot,  Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the 
first  month  amounted  to  691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
reckon  above  200  Greeks  of  every  condition,  (Syropulus,  p.  104,  106.) 
On  the  20th  October,  1438,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months ;  in 
April,  1439,  of  three ;  and  of  five  and  a  half  in  July,  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  (p.  172,  225,  271.) 

•»  Syropidus  (p.  141,  142,  204,  221)  deplores  the  imprisonment  of 
Hie  Greel^  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch. 
27* 
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troop«  of  the  duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates ;  and  as  tliejr 
occupied  Romagna,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  dangeir 
that  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  bishops,  explored  their 
way  trough  the  unfrequented  paths  of  the  Apennine.^^ 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time  and  poI« 
icy.  The  tbletice  of  the  ftithers  of  Basil  rather  promoted 
than  ihjunsd  Uie  came  of  Eagenius ;  the  nations  of  Eorope 
abhofred  tiie  schism,  and  disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  we 
Fiflh,  who  was  successirely  a  dtike  of  Savcnr,  a  hermit,  and 
a  pope  \  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  reclaimed  by 
his  competitor  to  a  fkrorable  neutrality  and  a  firm  attachment. 
The  le^tes,  with  some  respectable  members,  deserted  to  the 
Roman  army,  which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  Imputa- 
tion ;  the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine  bishops, 
and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;^  while  Uie  Latins 
of  Ftorence  could  produce  the  subscriptions  of  the  pope  him- 
lielf,  eight  cardinab,  two  patriarchs,  eight  arciibishops,  ilfty- 
two  bishops,  and  ferty«fiye  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religious 
orders.  After  the  labor  of  nine  months,  and  the  debates  of 
twentywfite  sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage  and  glory 
rf  the  rennion  of  the  Greeks.  Pour  principal  questions  had 
lieeti  agitated  between  the  two  churches ;  1.  The  use  of  un- 
leareoed  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's  body.  2.  The 
iHitute  of  purgatory.  8.  The  supremacy  of  the  pope.  And, 
4.  Hie  ^ngle  or  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hie 
eause  of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten  theological  cham- 
pioM :  the  Latins  wero  supported  by  the  inesdiaustible  elo- 
quence of  Cardinal  Julian ;  and  Mark  of  Ephe^us  and  Bessa- 
rion  of  Nice  were  the  bfAd  and  able  leaifori  of  the  Greek 
forces.  We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of 
human  reason,  by  observing  that  &e  first  of  these  questions 
Was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite,  which  might  innooendy 
vary  with  the  fashion  of  the  age  and  country.  With  leganl 
'"— ■  ■• '  — ■..-.■-..  -  - .       . 

*  The  mn  €it  Italy  are  most  clearly  repreaenMSt  in  tiie  xiii^  vol. 
of  the  Amxali  of  Muratori.  Tlie  schismatic  Greek,  SyropuluB,  (p. 
145,)  appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the  pope  in 
his  retreat  ttcm  Ferrara  to  Florence,  which  is  proved  by  tke  acts  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  decent  and  deliberate. 

**  Syropulns  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in  the 
council  of  Basil.  The  error  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  voluntaxj.  That 
extravagant  number  could  not  be  supplied  hj  aathe  ecclesiastics  of 
every  degree  who  were  present  at  the  council,  nor  bv  all  the  absent 
bishops  of  the  West,  who,  expressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  t^  its 
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to  the  second,  both  parties  were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  aa 
intermediate  state  of  purgation  for  the  venial  sins  of  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  whether  their  souls  were  purified  by  elemental  fir« 
was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a  few  years  might  be  conve* 
niently  settled  on  the  spot  by  the  disputants.  The  claims  of 
supremacy  appeared  of  a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind ; 
yet  by  the  Orientals  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been 
respected  as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs ;  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised 
agreeably  to  the  holy  canons ;  a  vague  allowance,  which  might 
be  defined  or  eluded  by  occasional  convenience.  The  pro* 
cession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  faith  which  had  sunk 
much  deeper  into  the  minds  of  men ;  and  in  the  sessions  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  Latin  addition  of  filioque  was  sab- 
divided  into  two  questions,  whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether 
it  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  boast 
on  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial  tndi^rence ;  but  I  must 
think  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  supported  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  against  adding  any  articls 
whatsoever  to  the  creed  of  Nice,  or  rather  of  Constentmople.^ 
In  earthly  affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  assembly 
of  legislators  can  bind  their  successow  invested  with  powers 
equal  to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration  must  be 
true  and  unchangeable ;  nor  should  a  private  bishop,  or  a 
provincial  synod,  have  presumed  to  innov-ite  against  the  jiidg- 
ment  of  the  CaAolic  church.  On  die  s  t!>stance  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless  :  reason  is  con- 
founded by  the  procession  of  a  deity :  the  gospel,  which  lay 
on  the  altar,  was  silent ;  the  various  texts  of  the  fathers  might 
be  corrupted  by  fraud  or  entangled  by  sophistry;  and  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the 
Latin  saints.<^^  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  neither 
side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 
Prejudice  may  be  enliglitened  by  reason,  and  a  superficial 

•^  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  the  union,  were  unwilling  to  sally  from 
this  strong  fortress,  (p.  178,  1»3,  196,  202,  of  Syropulus.)  The  shame 
of  the  Latins  was  aggravated  by  their  producing  an  old  MS.  of  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  v^it^iJUioque  in  the  Niccne  creed.  A  palpable 
forgery !  (p.  173.) 

•*  'Sig  tyvi  (said  an  eminent  Greek)  6tav  »<V  vuov  titfiXBia  Jaxivrnv 

p.  109.)    8eo  the  perplexity  of  ike  Orecks,  (p.  217, 216,  252, 983, 273.) 
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glance  may  be  rectified  by  a  clear  and  more  perfect  view  of 
an  object  adapted  to  our  faculties.  But  the  bishops  and 
monks  had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form 
of  mysterious  words :  their  national  and  personal  hcmor  de- 
pended on  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds ;  and  their  nar- 
row minds  were  hardened  and  inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a 
public  dispute. 

While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  darkness,  the 
pope  and  emperor  were  desirous  of  a  seeming  union,  which 
could  alone  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  interview ;  and 
the  obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by  the  arts  of 
private  and  personal  negotiation.  The  patriarch  Joseph  had 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities ;  his  dying 
voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity  and  concord,  and  his 
vacant  benefice  might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious 
clergy.  The  ready  and  active  obedience  of  the  archbishops 
of  Russia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  fiessarion,  was  prompted 
and  recompensed  l^  their  speedy  promotion  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinals.  Bessarion,  in  the  first  debates,  had  stood  forth  the 
most  strenuous  and  eloquent  champion  of  the  Greek  church ; 
and  if  the  apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his  coun- 
try,^ he  appearr  in  ecclesiasticat  story  a  rare  example  of  a 
patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court  favor  by  loud  opposi- 
tion and  well-timed  compliance.  With  the  aid  of  his  two 
spiritual  coadjutors,  the  emperor  applied  his  ailments  to  the 
general  situation  and  personal  characters  of  the  bishops,  and 
each  was  •  successively  moved  by  authority  and  example. 
Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  their  persons 
in  those  of  the  Latins  :  an  episcopal  treasure,  three  robes  and 
forty  ducats,  was  soon  exhausted  :  ^  the  hopes  of  their  return 
•dll  depended  on  the  ships  of  Venice  and  the  alms  of  Rome ; 
and  such  was  their  indigence,  that  their  arrears,  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted  as  a  favor,  and  might  operate 
as  a  bribe.^^    The  danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might 

^  Sec  tho  polite  altercation  of  Biaic  and  Bsasarion  in  Syropulus,  (p. 
257,)  who  never  diBsemblei  the  vices  of  his  own  party,  and  famj 
prunes  the  virtues  of  the  Latins. 

••  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable  passage 
of  Ducas,  (c.  31.)  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  property,  three 
old  g^wns,  &c.  By  teaching  one-and- twenty  years  in  his  monastery, 
Bessarion  himself  had  collected  forty  gold  florins  ;  but  of  these,  the 
archbishop  had  expended  twenty-eignt  in  his  voyage  from  Pelopon- 
nenis,  and  tho  remaUider  at  Constantinople,  (Syropulus,  p.  127.) 

^  Syropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  xwoeived  any  money  before  they 
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62(0080  some  prudent  aod  pious  dissimulation ;  and  it  wtm 
insinuated,  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should  resist  the 
consent  of  the  East  and  West  would  be  abandoned  in  a  hos- 
tile land  to  the  revenge  or  justice  of  the  Roman  pontiff*^ 
In  the  first  private  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of 
union  was  approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve, 
members ;  but  the  five  crass-hearers  of  St.  Sophia,  who  as- 
pired to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  disqualified  by  Guicient 
discipline ;  and  their  right  of  voting  Vfaa  transferred  to  an 
obsequious  train  of  monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  lay- 
men. The  will  of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile 
unanimity,  and  no  more  than  two  patriots  had  courage  to 
speak  their  own  sentiment  ainl  those  of  their  country^  De- 
metrius, the  emperor's  brother,  retired  to  Venice,  that  he 
might  not  be  witness  of  the  union ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesoa, 
Anistaking  perha{^  his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclmmed  all 
communion  with  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the 
champion  and  confessor  of  the  orthodox  cjreed.^^  In  the 
treaty  between  the  two  imtions,  several  forms  of  eomeiH 
were  proposed,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  Latins,  without  dis- 
honoring the  Greeks;  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  of 
words  and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balimce  trembled  with 
a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  oC  the  Vatacan.  It  wa» 
agreed  (I  must  entreat  the  attention  of  the  reader)  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  qnd  the  Sod,  as  from 
one  principle  and  one  substaaoe ;  that  he  proceeds  hp  the  Son, 
being  of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  and  that  he  pmceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  spiration  and  produc- 
jon.  It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  the  articles  of  the  pre- 
iminary  treaty ;  that  the  pope  should  defray  all  the  ex{>eQ6es 
>f  the  Greeks  in  their  return  home ;  that  he  sUouI  J  annually 
maintain  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  aoldiers  for  tlte  de- 


had  flubscribed  the  act  of  union,  (p.  2^3  :)  y^  he  te^M^  «©Bae  sm- 
picious  circumstances ;  and  their  bribery  and  c(MTiipt|Qi|i  flur^  po^liyfly 
t0xm^  by  the  historian  Bucas. 

^  Ihe  Greeks  most  piteously  egress  their  own  jfewB  .<d  foule  imd 
rarpetual  slavery,  (Syropul.  p.  199;)  and  they  were  strongly  moved 
by  the  emperor's  threats,  (p.  260.) 

••  I  had  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester :  a  £&vorite 
hound,  who  usually  lay  quiet  on  the  foot-cloth  of  thP  emptor** 
throne ;  but  who  barked  most  furiously  while  Uie  act  of  nnion  wa« 
reading,  without  being  silenced  by  the  soothing  or  the  lashes  of  th« 
royal  attenflant<<,  (Syropul.  p.  20o,  20n.) 
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fence  of  Constantinople ;  that  all  the  ships  'vhich  trauspoi^  / 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to  tf  *2oh  at  that  p.-^i^ 
that  as  often  as  they  were  required,  the  popi*  nhould  fumuk 
ten  flaUeys  for  a  year,  or  twenty  for  six  mop*>As ;  and  that  he 
should  powerfully  solicit  the  princes  of  Eux^e,  if  the  em 
peror  had  occasion  for  land  forces. 

The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same  day,  *  o*e  marked  bj 
the  depomtion  of  Eugenius  at  Basil ;  and,  at  }'l  ?tenc6,  by  hi* 
reunion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the  farmer  synod 
(which  he  styled  indeed  an  assembly  of  dsmc  r\*,)  the  pop« 
was  branded  with  the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyr^nily,  heres^r 
and  schism ;  ^^  and  declared  to  be  incorrigible  '»k  Ms  vice& 
unworthy  of  any  title,  and  incapable  of  hdding  \ry  ecclesi 
astical  office.  In  the  latter,  he  was  revered  as  ^h^.  Irue  anc 
holy  vicar  of  Christ,  who,  after  a  separation  of  six  hundred 
years,  had  reomciled  the  Catholics  of  the  East  and  West  in 
one  fold,  and  under  one  shepherd.  The  act  of  union  wa& 
subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  principal  mem 
bers  c4  both  churches ;  even  by  those  who,  like  Syropulus,^ 
had  been  deprived  of  ^e  right  of  voting.  Two  copies  migl  i 
have  sufficed  for  the  East  and  West ;  but  Eugenius  was  mv 
•satbfied,  unless  four  authentic  and  similar  transcripts  wen 
•igned  and  attested  as  the  monuments  of  his  victory."^  On  t 
memorable  day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors  of  St  Pete 
and  Constantino  ascended  their  thrones:  the  two  nation^ 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  their  representatives 
Cardinal  Julian  and  Bessarion  archbishop  of  Nice,  appeared  h 
the  pulpit,  and,  after  reading  in  their  respective  tongues  the 

^  From  the  original  lives  of  the  Popes,  in  Moratori's  Collection, 
(torn.  iii.  p.  iL  torn,  zxv.,)  the  manners  d[  Eugenius  lY.  appear  to 
have  been  decent,  and  even  exemplary.  His  situation,  exposed  to  the 
world  and  to  his  enemies,  was  a  restraint,  and  is  a  pledge. 

'*  Syropulus,  ratiber  than  subsoribe,  would  have  assisted,  as  the 
least  evil,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.  He  was  compelled  to  do 
bt/Ok ;  and  tiie  great  eedesiarch  poorly  excuses  his  submisaon  to  ^e 
emnenr,  (p.  290—802.) 

^'  None  of  these  original  acts  of  unk>n  can  at  present  be  produced. 
Of  the  ton  M8S.  that  are  preserved,  (five  at  Rome,  and  the  remainder 
at  WhmMoce,  Bologna,  Venice,  Paris,  and  Umdon,)  nine  haye  been 
examined  by  an  accurate  critic,  (M.  de  Brequigny,)  who  condemns 
them  lor  the  raziety  and  imperfidctions  of  the  Greek  signatures.  Yet 
several  of  these  may  be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  were 
•ubfl(ffibed  at  IWenoe,  b^ore  (26th  of  August,  1439)  the  final  sepa- 
rstSon  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  (M6moircs  de  T  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, tom.  xliii.  p.  287—311.) 
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act  of  union,  they  mtitiially  embiaoed,  in  iHm  name  and  ikm 
presence  of  their  apf^uding  brethren.  The  pope  and  hit 
ministers  then  ofl^iated  acccNrding  to  the  Roman  liturgj ;  ^^ 
creed  was  chanted  with  the  additicm  of  JiHoque ;  the  aeon: 
escence  of  the  Greeks  was  pooriy  excused  by  their  ignoram^ 
of  the  harmonious,  but  inarticulate,  sounds ;  "^^  and  the  mot 
scrupulous  Latins  refused  any  public  celebration  of  Uie  Byxao 
tine  rite.  Yet  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were  not  total!} 
unmindful  of  national  honor.  The  treaty  was  mtified  by  tfaeii 
consent :  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  no  innovation  should  be 
attempted  in  their  creed  or  ceremonies:  they  spared,  and 
secretly  respected,  the  generous  firmness  of  Mark  of  Ephesus ; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  they  refused  to  elect  his 
successor,  except  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  and  private  rewards,  the  liberal  pontiff 
exceeded  their  hopes  and  his  promises :  the  Greeks,  with  less 
pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  road  of  Ferrara  and 
Venice ;  and  their  reception  at  Ck>nstantino^e  was  such  as 
win  be  described  in  the  following  chapter.^*  The  success  of 
^e  first  trial  >  encouraged  Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edify* 
ing  scenes ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Armenians,  the  Maronites, 
the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Nestorians  and  the 
iEkhiopians,  were  successively  introduced,  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  pontifi*,  and  to  announce  the  obedience  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  East  These  Oriental  embassies,  unknown 
in  countries  which  they  presumed  to  represent,^^  diffused  over 
the  West  the  fame  of  Eugenius ;  and  a  clamor  was  artfully 
propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism  in  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  vigor  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  lassi- 
tude of  despair :  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently  dksolved ; 
and  Felix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  withdrew  to  the  devout 
or  delicious  hermitage  of  Ripaille.''^*     A  general  peace  was 

^  "Hfiip  ai  «^(  ia/ifioi  jaojfovy  9>«brai,  (SyropuL  p.  297.)  * 

7«  In  their  retuni,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  Bologna  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  England :  and  after  some  questions  and  answers,  these 
impartial  strangers  laog^ied  at  the  pretended  onion  of  Florence,  (Sy- 
ropnL  p.  307.) 

^^  So  nugatory,  or  rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  rennioBS  of  the 
Nestorians,  Jacobites,  &c.,  that  I  have  turned  oyer,  without  sueoess, 
the  Biblioiheca  Orientalis  of  Assemannus,  a  fEdthfol  slave  of  the  Vat- 
ican. 

^  mpaiUe  is  situate  near  Th<mon  in  Savoy,  on  the  southwm  mde  ef 
theLake  of  Geneva.    ItisnowaOarthusianabbey;  and  Mr.  Addison 
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-vfecttrad  bf  nutiial  acte  ^  xAHnaa  mtd  indemiHlf :  «I1  i 
^  ralbrmation  sobsidcNi ;  the  popes  continued  to  exetcise  sod 
nbufe  tiMir  eoelesiattknd  ^espman;  nor  has  Borne  he^ 
sioee  disturiied  by  the  noschiefs  of  a  covtesl^d  eleotion.^ 

The  journeys  of  three  empemm  were  imaindMng  for  thw 
tempotsi,  or  peiiwps  ^ir  spirkosL^  sahratkin ;  but  they  w&tt 
pioaoctm  of  a  bniefieial  cooseqoanee*— ^  revnral  ^  ^ 
Gmek  learning  in  Italy,  from  whence  itwas  propagated  to  the 
kist  nations  of  the  West  and  Nordi.  In  teir  lowest  aemtude 
and  depression,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  thvone  weveatiil 
^possessed  of  a  golden  key  that  oould  tndodc  the  treasanrs  of 
tantaqaity ;  of  a  nnisieal  and  pnrfifie  language,  tint  gives  a 
iaoul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  ami  a  body  to  ikm  abstcsctiobs  of 
•^ilesopfay .  Since  the  barmn  of  the  monarchy.!  and  hmfcoi  of 
%e  csipitei,  had  been  tranqded  under  foot,  the  varioitt  fiaite- 
Yians  hsd  doubtless  comapted  the  form  aod  substance  of  ^le 
Mlional  diaieet ;  and  aoiple  ^ossavks  have  been  oonpased, 
to  iMeiipret  a  nuthitude  of  words,  of  Arabic,  IVidiiib,  ftitacvo- 
kian,  Latin,  or  French  origmJ^  Bat  a  pi»)er  idiom  was 
spoken  in  the  court  and  taught  in  the  college ;  aaid  the  iflour- 
ishiiig  state  cf  the  language  is  described,  and  perhaps  <«ibel- 
lished,  by  a  learned  &lian,^  who,  by  a  long  vesiienee  and 

(Travels  into  Italy,  vol.  iL  p.  147,  148,  of  Baskerville's  edition  of  his 
works)  has  celebrated  the  place  and  the  founder.  .Sneas  63/iviiiSt 
VHd  the  fiathers  of  Badl,  applaud  the  saitere  life  of  tthe  dotal  hennft^ 
Imt  the  F^reneh  and  Italian  jncoTerba  mast  anluokily  attest  the  ,p(op«htr 
Opinion  of  his  luxury. 

^^  In  this  account  of  the  counoiLi  of  Basil,  Perrara,  and  Plorence,  I 
Imve  consulted  the  original  acts,  which  nil  the  zruth  and  :fcviiith 
kernes  of  the  odition  of  Yemoe,  aad  are  eloeed  1^  the  perspicuous, 
4hou|^  partia],  hietoxy  of  Aagastin  Pafendus,  «n  ItiliaB  of  tfce  xrth 
century.  They  ace  (tigested  and  abridged  by  Di;^^  (Bibhcrth^ue 
Bccles.  torn.  xiL,)  and  the  continuater  of  Fleury,  (tern.  xxii. ;)  and 
the  respect  of  the  GaUican  church  for  the  adverse  parties  confines 
^efr  members  to  an  awkward  modentUou. 

^  In  the  fiitt  attempt,  Heuniaa  eoUetfled  SSOO  Ofaoo-^bacbarous 
wordi^  to  whidi,  in  a  second  edUasB,  he  auli4oiited  ISO0  Siose ;  yet 
whjBtt  plenteous  ^eaasnga  did  ha  leave  te  Povtius,  Daoange,  Fahinmi, 
4he  BellandiSts,  ao. !  (Fabne.Bibtiot.  Ostte.  tw&.x.p.:101,Jto.)4S^Nia 
Persic  words  may  be  found  in  Xenophon,  and  some  Latin  oaesial^ 
iirdh;  and  each  is  ike  Inevitable  effset  of  war  and  iOoamMree*;  l^t 
tlM  tern  and  sabstanee  ef  the  language  were  netaffiMtedby  thlarii|^ 
aUoy. 

^  The  life  of  Francis  Philelphus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  and 
^paciona,  has  been  diligently  composed  by  Leaeelot  ^iteokes  de 
■I'Aeadimie  dee  Inscriptioiis,  torn.  x.  p.  691<^7^)  ibm  Tiraboechii 
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-jM^le  Tnarriage,^  was  natoraiiased  at  Constantiaople  a)K>ut 
tiiirty  years  before  the  Turkish  conquest.  "The  vulgar 
iq»6ech,^^  8a3r8  PhHelphus^^^  "has  been  depraved  by  the 
people,  and  infeeted  by  the  nnihitude  of  strangers  and  mer- 
chants, who  every  day  flock  to  the  city  and  mingle  witli  the 
inlAbitanti.  It  is  fiom  the  disciples  of  such  a  school  that  the 
Latin  ianguage  received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and  ^to ; 
io  obscore  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  Bat  the  Greeks 
who  have  escaped  the  contagbn,  are  those  whom  «re  follow ; 
and  they  alone  are  worthy  ^  our  imitation.  In  familiar  dis- 
course, they  stiU  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and 
Euripides,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Athens;  atid 
iie  style  of  tbetr  writings  is  «titl  more  elaborate  and  correct 
The  persons  who,  by  their  Inrth  and  ofllces,  are  attached  to 
the  Byzvaftine  coort,  are  those  who  maintain,  with  the  least 
slloy,  ihe  mcient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity ;  and  the 
native  graces  of  language  most  conspicuously  shine  among 
the  nol&  matrons,  who  are  exduded  from  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  With  foreignefs  do  1  say  ?  They  Hve  retired  and 
sequestered  ffom  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Seldom  are 
they  seen  in  the  streets ;  a^d  when  they  leave  their  houses,  h 
is  m  the  dusk  of  evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their 
nearest  idndred.  On  tiMwe  occasions,  they  are  on  horseback, 
Gxyrered  with  a  veil,  and  enoompassed  by- their  parents,  tiieir 
hasboEDda,  er  their  servants.^'  ^ 


(Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  .282-^204.)  ^r  the  most 
part  from  liis  own  letters.  His  elaborate  writings,  and  tiiose  of  hk 
contemporaries,  are  forgotten :  but  their  familiar  epistles  still  describe 
the  men  and  th^  times. 

^  He  manied,  and  had  perhaps  debanclxed,  the  daughter  of  Jelhq, 
and  the  grauddanghter  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  She  was  yoang^ 
heauldful,  and  wealthy ;  and  her  noble  family  was  allied  to  the  Dorias 
of  Gtenoa  and  the  fn^^ierors  of  Con8tantin<^>le. 

•*  Graeciquibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit ....  ita  loquuntur  vulgo 
hAc  «tiam  tempestate  -at  Aristophanes  oomicns,  aut  Euripides  tragicus, 
at  oriitores  emnes,  ut  historiograph!,  ut  philosophi  .....  litteratl 
autem  homines  et  doctius  et  emendatius  ....  Nam  viri  aulid  vete- 
rem,  sermoms  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retinebaat  in  primisque 
ip$m  Bobales  muUcrea ;  quibus  cum  nuUum  esset  omnino  cuAi  Tiris 
peiegiisia  eommeroium,  merus  ille  ac  pums  Grsecorum  sermo  senra* 
Mtur  intaetus,  (Philelph.  Epist.  ad  ann.  1451,  apud  Hodlum,  p.  188, 
189.)  He  observes  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodora  loeu- 
'  tione  Mat  admodum  moderate  et  suavi  et  maadme  AttieA. 

*•  Phitelphus,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Greek  or  Oriental 
jealousy  from  the  manners  of  ancient  Rome. 
VOL.  VI.  28 
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Among  the  Greeks  a  numerous  and  opulent  olergy 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion :  their  monks  and  bishops 
have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of 
their  manners ;  nor  were  they  diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests, 
by  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even  nulilary, 
life.  AAer  a  large  deduction  for  the  time  and  tafei^  that 
were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  laziness,  and  the  discord,  oi  the 
church  and  cloister,  the  more  inquisitive  and  amlHtious  minds 
would  explore' the  sacred  and  pro&ne  erudition  of  their  native 
language.  The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the  educiUion  of 
youth;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  were  per« 
petuated  till  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  more  books  and  more  knowledge  were  included  within 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  countries  of  the  WesU^  But  an  important  distinc- 
tion has  been  already  noticed :  the  Gre^os  were  staticmary  or 
retrc^prade,  while  the  Latins  were  advimcing  with  a  rapid  and 
progressive  moticm.  The  nations  were  excited  by  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  emulation ;  and  even  the  little  worid  ^ 
the  Italian  states  ccmtained  more  people  and  mdvMry  than  the 
decreasing  circle  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  Eurc^,  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  were  reliei^  from  the  yoke  of  feu^l 
servitude;  and  freedom  is  the  first  step  to  curiosity  and 
knowledge.  The  use,  however  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin 
tongue  Imd  been  preserved  by  superstition ;  the  universities, 
from  Bologna  to  Oxford,^  were  peopled  with  thousands  of 
scholars ;  and  their  misguided  ardor  might  be  directed  to  more 
liberal  and  manly  studies.  In  the  resurrection  of  science, 
Italy  was  the  first  that  cast  away  her  shroud ;  and  the  eloquent 
Petrarch,  by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly  be  ap- 
plauded as  the  first  harbinger  of  day.  A  purer  style  of  com- 
position, a  more  generous  and  rational  strain  of  sentiment. 


"*  See  the  state  of  leaminf  in  the  xiiith  and  xivth  centuries,  in  the 
learned  and  judicious  Mosheun,  (Instit.  Hist.  Ecdes.  p.  434—440, 490 
—494.) 

^  At  the  end  of  the  xrth  century,  there  existed  in  Europe  about 
fifty  universities,  and  of  Uiese  the  foundation  <^  ten  or  twelve  is  prior 
to  the  year  1300.  They  were  crowded  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity. 
Bologna  contained  10,000  students,  chiefly  of  the  civil  law.  In  the 
year  1357  the  number  at  Oxford  had  decreased  from  30,000  to  6000 
scholars,  (Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  voL  iv.  p.  478.)  Yet  even' 
this  decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of  the  members  of 
the  university. 
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flowed  from  the  study  and  imitation  of  tho  wiitcrs  of  ancient 
Bome ;  and  the  disciples  of  Cicero  and  Vii^il  approached, 
with  reverence  and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Grecian  mas- 
ters. In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French,  and  even  the 
Vene^ans,  had  despised  and  destroyed  the  works  of  Lysippus 
and  Homer :  the  monuments  of  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a 
single  blow ;  but  the  immortal  mind  is  renewed  and  multiplied 
by  the  copies  of  the  pen ;  and  such  copies  it  was  the  ambition 
of  Petraix^h  and  his  friends  to  possess  and  understand.  The 
rnms  of  the  Turks  und<jubtedly  pressed  the  flight  of  the 
Muses;  yet  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought,  that  Greece 
might  have  been  overwhelmed,  with  her  schools  and  libraries, 
before  Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism ; 
that  the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scattered  by  the 
winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was  prepared  for  their  culti- 
vation. 

The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
confessed  and  applauded  the  restoration  of  Greek  literature, 
aAer  a  long  oblivion  of  many  hundred  years.^  Yet  in  that 
cotmtry,  and  beyond  the  Alps,  some  names  are  quoted ;  some 
profound  scholars,  who  in  the  darker  ages  were  honorably 
disdnguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  and 
Qfttional  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  such  rare 
examples  of  erudition.  Without  scrutinizing  the  merit  of 
individuals,  truth  must  observe,  that  their  science  is  without  a 
cause,  and  without  an  effect ;  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
satisfy  themselves  and  their  more  ignorant  contemporaries ; 
and  that  the  idiom,  which  they  had  so  marvellously  acquired, 
was  transcribed  in  few  manuscripts,  and  was  not  taught  in  any 
university  of  the  West.  In  a  comer  of  Italy,  it  faintly  existed 
as  the  popular,  or  at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical,  dialect.^  The 
first  impression  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  colonies  has  never 

•»  Of  those  imters  who  professedly  treat  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodius,  Dr.  Humphrey 
Hody,  (de  QrsBcis  Blustribus,  linguae  Grsecse  literarumque  humani* 
orum  Instauratoribus ;  Londhii,  1742,  in  large  octavo,)  and  Tiraboschi, 
(Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  v.  p.  364—377,  torn.  vii.  p.  118 
—143.)  The  Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  but  the  librarian 
of  Modena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  modem  and  national  historian. 

^  In  Calabria  quae  olim  ma^a  Grsecia  dicebatur,  coloniis  Graecis 
repleta,  remansit  qusedam  linguo  veteris  cognitio,  (Hodius,  p.  2.)  If 
it  were  eradicated  by  the  Romans,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  who  possessed  seven  convents  at  Hosmbo 
alone,  (Oiannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  620.) 
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been  completely  erased :  the  Calabrian  dammbee  were  long 
attached  to  the  throne  of  ConstantiDOf^le ;  and  the  vaoakm  of 
St.  Basil  pursued  their  studies  in  Mount  AJtbos  ftod  tbe  «ciuoob 
of  the  East  Calabria  was  the  native  country  €i  Barlaaai, 
who  has  already  appeared  as  a  sectary  and  an  amhmwdor; 
and  Barlaam  was  the  first  who  Fe¥ived,  bey<Hid  the  Alps,  ike 
memory,  or  at  least  the  writings  of  Ho«aer<®^  He  w  described, 
by  Petrarch  and  Boccace,^  as  a  man  ai  a.  dimimitifie  alati:»e, 
though  truly  great  in  the  measure  of  learning  aad  gemus ;  nf 
a  piercing  discernment,  though  of  a  slow  and  painful  elo^i* 
tion«  For  many  ageef  (as  they  affirm)  Greece  had  not  pio* 
duced  his  equal  in  the  knowle<^e  of  history,  gramnar,  aad 
philosophy ;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  the  atleatatioQS 
of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constantinople.  Oae  cf  ^wm 
attestations  is  still  extant ;  and  the  emperor  CantacuEeae,  ^ 
protector  of  his  adversaries,  is  forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid, 
Aristotle,  and  Pk^,  were  familiar  to  that  profound  uaoA  subtle 
logician.^^  In  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimele 
connection  with  Petrarch,^^  the  first  of  the  Latm  seMami;  and 
the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the  principle  of  :their 
literary  commerce.  The  Tusom  applied  hiflMelf  witk  eager 
curiosity  and  assiduous  diligence  to  the  study  of  ^  Greek 
language ;  and  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  dsyneaa  nod 
difficulty  of  the  first  rudiments,  he  bagan  to  i!ea<^  tbe  aeasa, 
and  to  feel  the  spirit,  of  poets  and  pyioaQpheis,  wIkms  !Bra«ii 
were  congenial  to  bis  own.  But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  die 
society  and  lessees  of  this  useful  assistant :  Baikam  jnelia- 
quished  his  fruitless  embassy ;  and, on  bis  retiun  to  Greece,  be 
rashly  provoked  the  swcurms  of  laaa^  monks,  by  afttenpCiiig 
to  substitute  the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  navel.  A£ti&c 
a  separation  of  thi^  years,  the  two  friends  again  met  in  tixe 
court  of  Naples :  but  the  generous  pupil  renousKsed  Ibe  fairest 
occasion  of  improvement;  and  by  bis  recommendation  Bar* 
laam  was  finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  jo£  hLs  ^e^ve 

II  II  II        II       -        III         I  11,1111       ,11      I.  I  .1.     .    I  II   I  ■        I  ■  « Ill  mtnwt  I   ■ 

*^  Ix  Bairbari  (says  Petrarch,  the  French  and  Qermana)  yix,  non 
ilioain  libroa  aed  nomen  Homoi  audiverunt.  Perfa^,  in  that  «el^ect, 
the  xiiith  ^antury  waa  leaa  huppy  than  the  age  of  CSi«iema^ne. 

**  See  the  character  of  Banaam,  in  Boccace  de  Genealog.  Beonmi, 
M  XT.  o.  6. 

**  Caataevzen.  1.  ii.  c.  89. 

^  Pot  the  coB&ee^on  <tf  Petrarch  tiad  Barlaam,  and  the  two  inter- 
iriews  at  Avignon  in  1339,  and  at  Nafdes  in  1342,  see  the  excellent 
MAaaolirea  Bva  la  Tie  de  Petrafqne,  torn.  i.  jh  40^--410,  tent.  H/p.  7$ 
.  -77. 
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(Jalabria.^^  The  manifbld  arocattons  of  Petrarch,  love  and 
fneod^p,  hb  various  correspondence  and  frequent  journeys, 
the  Boman  Uiurel,  and  his  elaborate  compositions  in  prose  and 
fecse,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom ; 
and  as  he  advanced  in  life,  the  attainment  of  the  Grreek 
kMiguage  was  the  object  of  his  wishes  rather  than  of  his  hopes. 
When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine  ambassa- 
dor, his  friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues,  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  Hofner ;  and  the  answer  of  Petratx^h  is  at  once 
expressive  of  his  eloquence,  gratitude,  and  regret.  After 
celebraUng  the  generosity  of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a 
gift  more  precious  in  his  estimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he 
thus  proceeds :  "  Your  present  of  the  genuine  and  original 
text  of  the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  of  all  invention,  is  worthy 
of  yourself  and  of  me :  you  have  fulfilled  your  promise,  and 
satisfied  my  desires.  Yet  your  liberality  is  still  imperfect : 
with  Homer  you  should  have  given  me  yourself;  a  guide, 
who  could  lead  me  into  the  fields  of  light,  and  disclose  to 
my  wondering  eyes  the  specious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  But,  alas!  Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf;  nor  is 
it  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  I  possess.  I  have 
seated  him  by  the  side  of  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets  near  the 
pnnce  of  philosophers ;  and  I  ^ory  in  the  sight  of  my  illus« 
trious  guests.  Of  their  immortal  writings,  whatever  had  been 
translated  into  the  Latin  idiom,  I  had  already  acquired ;  but, 
if  there  be  no  profit,  there  is  some  pleasure,  in  beholding 
these  venerable  Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  Homer ;  and  as  often  as  I 
emteice  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  Illustrious 
bard !  with  what  pleasure  should  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  my 
sense  of  hearing  were  not  obstructed  and  lost  by  the  death  of 
one  friend,  and  in  the  much*lamented  absence  of  another. 
Nor  do  I  yet  despair ;  and  the  example  of  Cato  suggests  some 
comfort  and  hope,  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age  that 
he  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters." »» 

*^  The  bishomic  to  which  BarlMa  retired,  was  the  old  Locri,  in  the 
middle  ages.  Seta.  Cyriaca,  and  by  corruption  Hieracinm,  Gerace, 
(Dissert.  Chorographica  Italise  Medii  JSvi,  p.  312.)  The  dives  opum 
of  the  Norman  times  soon  lapsed  into  poverty,  since  even  the  church 
was  poor :  yet  the  town  still  contains  3000  inhabitants,  (Swinburne, 
p.  340.) 

**  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petrarch,  (EamoL 
ix»  2 ;)  Bonasti  Homerum  non  in  alienum  scrmonem  violento  alveo 
28* 
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The  prise  which  eluded  tl»  efibrts  of  Petmrch,  w«s  ob« 
taiDed  by  the  fortune  and  industry  of  his  fri^od  Boccace,^ 
the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose.  That  popular  Mrriter,  who 
derires  his  reputation  from  the  Deoameron,  a  hundred  nov^ 
ek  of  pleasantry  and  lore^  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious 
praise  of  restoring  in  Italy  the  study  of  the  Ck^eek  Imgoi^ge. 
In  the  year  one  t^sand  three  hundred  and  oxty,  a  dis^k 
of  Barlaam,  whose  name  was  Leo,  or  Leoatim  Pilatus,  was 
detained  in  his  way  to  Avignoo  by  the  advice  and  hospitality 
of  Boccace»  who  lodged  the  stranger  in  his  house,  pi4ivai{ed 
on  the  republic  of  Florence  to  albw  him  an  anmual  stipend, 
and  deroled  his  leisure  to  the  first  Gre^  professor,  who  taught 
that  language  in  the  Western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
appearance  of  Leo  mig^t  disgust  the  most  eager  disciple , 
he  was  clothed  in  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  mendi- 
cant; his  countenance  was  hideous;  his  face  was  over^ 
shadowed  with  black  hair ;  his  beard  l<mg  and  uncombed ; 
his  deportment  rustic ;  hk  temper  gloomy  and  inconstant ; 
nor  could  he  grace  his  discourse  with  the  ornaments,  or  eren 
the  perspicuity,  of  Latin  elocution.  But  his  mimi  was  stored 
with  a  treasure  of  Greek  learning :  history  uid  ikble,  phiioso« 
phy  and  grammar,  were  alike  at  his  oommaad ;  and  he  read 
the  poems  of  Homer  in  ihe  schools  of  Florence,  h  was 
from  his  explanation  that  Boccace  composed  *  and  transeribed 
a  liteml  prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  saitis* 
fied  the  ^irst  of  his  friend  Petraieh,  and  which,  perhaps,  in 
the  suooeeding  century,  was  cfondestioely  used  by  Launmtius 
Valla,  the  Latin  interpreter.  It  was  from  his  narratives  thftt 
the  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for  his  treatise  on 
the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods,  a  work,  in  that  age,  4it 

derivfttmn,  fled  ex  ipsis  Gneoi  eloquii  scatebris,  et  qualifl  diyino  HIS 
pcoAitxit  ingenio  ....  Sine  tuA  roeeHomerufl  tuns  apod  jnemutos, 
knino  vero  c^e  apud  illam  siirdits  tuia.  Gsudeo  tuiai  urei  aSi^eetft 
•olo,  ac  uepe  ilium  amplezus  atqne  auspixa&fl  dioo,  O  laaflne  'VVj  fto* 

^  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  was  bom  in  1313,  and 
died  in  1375,  Fabricios  (BibUot.  Latin.  Medli  JSvi,  torn.  L  p.  248,  &c.) 
and  Tiraboschi  (torn.  y.  p.  83,  439-^51)  mAj^  be  Gonsulted.  Tlie 
editions,  yer^ons,  imitations  of  his  noyels,  are  innumerable.  Tejb  he 
was  ashamed  to  communicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  flicand^klous, 
work  to  Petrarch,  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  aadmeB^oir^ 
he  conspicuously  appears. 


*  This  traadatSon  of  Homer  was  by  PikitiM,  not  br  Boecaeie.    8— 
blkuH  Hiit  Df  lit  yoL  i  p.  1S2. — Jt 
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■lii()6ndoU6  eniditimi,  aikl  which  he  ostentatiously  sprinkled 
with  Greek  characters  and  passages,  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  applause  of  his  more  ignorant  readers.^  The  first  steps 
of  lean»ftg  are  slow  and  laborious ;  no  more  than  ten  vota* 
ms  of  Homer  could  be  enumemted  in  all  Italy ;  and  neither 
Route,  n&f  Venice,  nor  Naples,  could  add  a  single  name  to 
this  stodious  catalogue,  ^t  their  numbers  would  have  mui- 
tipUed,  their  progress  would  have  been  accelerated,  if  the 
ineoaBtant  Leo^  at  ^e  end  of  three  years,  had  not  reHnquished 
an  hoftorable  and  beneficial  station.  In  his  passage,  Petrarch 
entertained  him  at  Pftdua  a  short  time :  he  enjoyed  the 
•chdar,  but  was  justly  offended  witii  the  gloomy  and  un- 
social temper  of  the  man.  Discontented  with  the  world  and 
with  himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments,  while 
itbsent  persons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his  imagination,  in 
Italy  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in  Greece  a  native  of  Calabria :  in 
the  company  of  the  Ladns  he  disdained  their  language,  re* 
ligi(n>,  and  iftaimers :  no  sooner  was  he  landed  at  Constanti- 
nople, than  he  again  sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice  and  the 
elegance  of  Fk>rence.  His  Italian  friends  were  deaf  to  his 
importunity :  he  depended  on  tiieir  curiosity  and  indulgence, 
and  embariced  on  a  second  voyage ;  but  on  his  entrance 
into  the  Adriatic,  die  ship  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  and 
the  unforiuimte  teaeher,  who  like  Ulysses  had  fastened  him- 
self to  the  mast,  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
The  humane  Petrarch  dropped  a  tear  on  hts  disaster ;  but  her 
was  most  anxious  to  leani  whether  some  copy  of  Euripides  or 
Sophocles  might  not  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  mari- 
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But  the  faint  nidtnients  oi  ijtmek  laanmig,  which  Petrarch 
had  encouraged  and  Boccace  had  planted,  soon  withered 
and  expired.  The  succeeding  generation  was  content  for  a 
while  with  the  improvement  of  Latin  eloquence  ;  nor  was  it 


**  Boceaee  indulges  an  honest  vanity :  Ostentationis  causd  Grscca 
carmma  adscripsi  ....  jure  utor  meo ;  meum  est  hoc  decus*  mea 
gloria  sciHcet  inter  Etruscos  Graecis  utl  carminibus.  Nonne  ego  fui 
qni  Leontinm  Pilatum,  &c.,  (de  Genealogia  Deorum,  1.  xv.  c.  7,  a  work 
which,  though  now  forgotten,  has  run  through  thirteen  or  fourteen 
editions.) 

•*  Leontius,  or  Leo  Pilatus,  is  sufficiently  made  known  by  Hody, 
(p.  2 — 11,)  and  the  abb6  de  Sade,  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  iiL  p.  625— 
614,  07e^673,)  who  has  very  happfly  caught  the  lively  and  £ramatia 
manner  of  his  original. 
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befi>re  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  a  neiw  and  p«p« 
petual  flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy .^  Previous  to  his  own 
journey,  the  emperor  Manuel  despatched  his  envoys  and  ora- 
tors to  implore  the  compassion  of  the  Western  princes.  Of 
these  envoys,  the  most  •  conspicuous,  or  the  nu^st  learned, 
was  Manuel  Chrysoloras,^^  of  noble  birth,  and  whose  Roman 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  with  the  great  C<mi- 
stantine.  Af^er  visiting  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
where  he  obtained  some  contributioos  and  more  promises, 
the  envoy  was  invited  to  assume  the  office  of  a  pwSeeeot ; 
and  Florence  had  again  the  honor  of  this  second  invitation. 
By  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the  stipend,  and  surpassed  the 
expectation,  of  the  republic.  His  school  was  frequented  by 
a  crowd  of  disciples  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and  one  of 
these,  in  a  general  history,  has  described  his  motives  and  Ins 
success.  ^^  At  that  time,'*  says  Leonard  Aretin,^  '^  I  was  a 
student  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  my  soul  was  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  letters;  and  I  bestowed  some  application  on  the 
sciences  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  On  the  arrival  of  Manuel, 
I  hesitated  whether  I  should  desert  my  legal  studies,  or  relin- 
quish this  golden  opportunity ;  and  thus,  in  the  ardor  of 
youth,  I  communed  with  my  own  mind  — -  Wilt  thou  be  want- 
mg  to  thyself  and  thy  fortune  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  familiar  converse  with  Homer,  Piato»  and  Demos- 
.thenes  ?  with  those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  of  whom 

••  Dr.  Hody  (p.  64)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  Guarinus,  Paulus 
Jovius,  &c.,  for  affirming,  that  the  Greek  letters  were  restored  in 
litly  pott  9^^tmg$ntot  tmnot;  as  i^  aaya  he,  they  had  flourished  till  the 
end  of  the  viith  century.  These  writers  most  probably  reckoned  from 
the  last  period  of  the  exarchate ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek  magis- 
trates and  troops  at  Ravenna  and  Borne  must  hare  preserved,  in  some 
d^ee,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

^  See  the  article  of  EmanAel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p. 
12—64)  and  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  viL  p.  113—118.)  The  precise  date  of 
his  arrival  floats  between  the  years  1390  and  1400,  and  is  only  con- 
fined by  the  reign  of  Boniface  IX. 

**  The  name  of  Aretittus  has  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  natives  of 
Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the  most  worthless 
Hved  in  the  xvith  century.  Leonardus  Brimus  Aretinus,  the  disciple 
of  Chrysoloras,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  the  secre- 
tary of  four  successive  popes,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  republic  of 
Florence,  where  he  died  A.  D.  1444,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  (Fa- 
bric. Bibliot.  Medii  uEvi,  torn.  L  p.  190,  &c.  Tiraboschi,  torn.  vii.  p. 
W— 38.) 
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such  wonders  are  related,  and  who  are  celebrated  by  evety 
age  as  the  great  masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors 
and  scholars  in  civil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always  be 
found  in  our  universities  ;  but  a  teacher,  and  such  a  teacher, 
of  the  Greek  language,  if  he  once  be  suffered  to  escape,  may 
never  afterwards  be  retrieved.  Convinced  by  these  reasons, 
I  gave  myself  to  Chrysoloras ;  and  so  strong  was  my  passion, 
that  the  lesscms  which  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were  the  con* 
stant  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams.^'  ^  At  the  same  time  and 
place,  the  Lathi  classics  were  explained  by  John  of  Ravenna, 
the  domestic  pupil  of  Petrarch :  ^^  the  Italians,  who  illus- 
trated their  age  and  country,  were  formed  in  this  double 
school ;  and  Florence  became  the  fruitful  seminary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  erudition.^®^  The  presence  of  the  emperor  re- 
called Chrysoloras  ft^m  the  college  to  the  court;  but  he 
afterwards  taught  at  Pavia  ai^  Rome  with  equal  industry  and 
applause.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen  years,  was 
divided  between  Italy  and  Constuidnople,  between  embassies 
and  lessons.  In  the  noble  office  of  enlightening  a  foreign 
nation,  the  grammarian  was  not  unmindful  of  a  more  sacred 
duty  to  his  prince  and  eountry ;  and  Emanuel  Chr3rsolora8 
died  at  Constance  on  a  public  mission  from  the  emperor  to 
the  council. 

After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  letters  in 
Italy  was  prosecuted  by  a  series  of  emigrants,  who  were  des- 
titute of  fortune,  and  endowed  with  learning,  or  at  least  with 
language.  From  the  terror  or  oppression  of  the  Turiush 
arms,  the  natives  of  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  escaped 
to  a  land  of  freedom,  curiosity,  and  wealth.  The  synod  in- 
troduced into  Fl(»ence  the  lights  of  the  Greek  church,  and 


**  Seo  the  passage  in  Aretin.  Cemmentario  Kerum  suo  Tempore  in 
Italia  gestarum»  apud  Hodlum,  p.  28 — 30. 

"*  £i  this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  youth,  often 
complains  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and  proud  feelings, 
which  announce  the  genius  and  glory  of  a  riper  age,  (M^moires  but 
Petrarque,  torn.  iii.  p.  700 — 709.) 

*^'  Hinc  QrsiCBd  Latinseque  scholse  exorts  sunt,  Ouarino  Philclpho, 
Leonardo  Aretino,  Caroloquo,  ac  plerisque  aliis  tanquam  ex  equo 
Trojano  prodeuntibus,  quorum  emiilatione  multa  ingenia  deinccps  ad 
laudem  excitata  sunt,  (Flatina  in  Bonifacio  IX.)  Another  Italian 
writer  adds  the  names  of  Paulus  Petrus  Vcrgerius,  Omnibonus  Vin- 
centius,  Poggius,  Franciscus  Barbarus,  &c.  But  I  question  whether 
a  ilgid  chroiKdogy  would  allow  Chrysoloras  all  these  eminent  scholars, 
(Hodius»  p.  26— 27>  &c.) 
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tlM  oraetefl  of  the  Platonic  philosophy;  and  ^  logittf^s  wai 
adhered  to  the  umon»  had  the  donhle  merit  of  renouneing 
their  countiy,  not  only  for  the  Christian,  but  for  the  catholic 
oanas.  A  patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party  and  conscience  to 
dM  allnrenients  of  favor,  may  be  possessed,  however,  of  the 
private  and  social  virtues :  he  no  longer  hears  the  reproach- 
All  epithets  of  slave  and  apostate ;  and  the  constdemtion 
which  be  aeqinres  among  Ins  new  associates  wiU  restove  in 
fab  own  eyes  the  dignity  of  his  dutiaeter.  The  pmdeat 
ooBfomity  of  Bessarion  was  rewaided  wkh  tiie  Bonan  poi^ 
pie :  he  luced  his  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the  Greek  cardinal, 
the  titular  patriarch  of  Conatantinople,  was  respected  as  the 
chief  and  protector  of  his  nation :  ^^  his  abtlides  were  «cer- 
cised  in  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Venice,  Germany,  and 
ftance ;  aad  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St,  Peter  ioatod  for 
a  moment  on  the  uncertain  bfeath  ai  a.  coockve.^^  His 
ecelesiastioal  honors  diffused  a  splendor  and  preeminence 
over  his  literary  merit  and  service  :  hb  pdlu^e  was  «  school ; 
as  often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was  attended 
by  a  learned  tram  of  both  nations ;  ^^  of  men  applauded  by 
themselves  and  the  public ;  and  whose  writings,  now  over- 
spread  with  dust,  were  popular  and  useful  in  their  own  times. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of  Grecian 
tttmatme  in  the  fifbenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mentkNd  with  gratitude  the  names  of  Theodore  Gas»,  of 
George  of  Trehizond,  c^  John  Argyropulua,  and  Demetritts 
CShalcocoodyles,  who  taught  their  native  language  in  the 
schools  of  Florence  and  Bome.  Their  labors  were  not  info- 
^r  to  those  of  Bessarion,  whose  purple  they  revered,  and 

■  ■  "         '    '  ■  '  I  I         I  ■!  I  I  '       '    I  ' I    !!■  I  ..11 

•^  See  in  Hody  tiie  artide  of  Bessarion,  (p.  186—177.)  Theodore 
Gaza,  George  of  Trebizoad,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  whom  I  have 
named  or  omitted,  are  inserted  in  their  proper  chapters  of  his  learned 
work.  See  likewise  Tiraboechi,  in  the  Ist  and  2d  parts  of  the  vith 
tome. 

*^  The  cardinals  knocked  at  his  door,  but  his  conclavist  refused  to 
interrupt  the  studies  of  Bessarion :  «  Nicholas,"  said  he,  "  thy  respect 
has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  me  the  tiara.*^* 

'  '^  Such  as  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza,  Argyropulus, 
Andronicus  of  Thessalonica,  Philelphua,  Poggius,  Blondus,  Nicholas 
Perrot,  Valla,  Campanus,  Platina,  &c.  Yiri  (says  Hody,  with  the 
pious  zeal  of  a  scholar)  nullo  aevo  perituri,  {$*  156.) 


*  Koscoe  (life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  rol.  i.  p.  7S)  considers  that  Ho^f 
has  refuted  this  "  idle  tale." — M. 
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whose  fortune  was  the  secret  object  of  their  envy*  But  die 
lives  of  these  grammarians  were  humble  and  obscure :  thej 
had  declined  the  lucrative  paths  of  the  chureh ;  their  dress 
and  manners  secluded  them  from  the  commeroe  of  the  world ; 
and  since  they  were  confined  to  the  merit,  they  might  be  coo* 
tent  with  the  rewards,  of  learning.  From  this  character^ 
Janus  Lascaris  ^^^  will  deserve  an  exception*  His  ejoqueace^ 
politeness,  and  Imperial  desceot,  recommended  him  to  the 
French  monarchs ;  and  in  the  same  cities  he  was  alternately 
employed  to  teach  and  to  negotiate.  Duty  and  interest 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  latin  laogiuige  | 
and  me  most  successful  attained  the  faculty  of  writing  and 
spealdng  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Bi^ 
the^  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of  their  country : 
their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem,  was  reserved  for  the 
national  writers,  to  whom  they  owed  their  iame  and  aubsist* 
enoe;  and  they  sometimes  betrayed  their  contempt  in  lieeap 
tious  criticism  or  satire  on  Virgil's  poetry,  and  the  oratory  of 
Tully.io^  The  superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from  the 
familiar  use  of  a  living  language ;  and  their  first  disciples 
were  incapable  of  discerning  bow  far  they  had  degeflu^rated 
from  the  Knowledge,  and  even  the  practice,  of  their  anoestcnni* 
A  vicious  pronunciation,^^^  which  they  introduced,  was  ban* 

'        I  I    ■ .1    M  I,        .     - ■ L 1-1 ■• 

^  BJe  WM  born  befior^  the  taking  of  Constantiaople,  bat  bSs  Kon- 
orable  life  wm  •tzetdied  fnr  into  the  tvith  eantury,  (A.  D.  1686.) 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were  his  noblest  patrons^  xmder  whose  aaspioea 
he  fbunded  the  Greek  colleges  of  Rome  and  Paris,  (Hodjr,  p.  247 — 
275.)  He  left  posterity  in  Fnmce  ;  but  the  counts  de  Vintinulle,  and 
theit  numarous  bnmches,  derive  the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a  doubtful 
marriage  ia  the  xiiith  century  witii  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  eoo^perov, 
(Ducange,  Pam.  Byzant.  p.  224—230.) 

*^  Two  of  his  epigrams  against  Virgil,  and  three  against  TuUy,  are 
preserved  and  refutSl  by  Franciscus  Floridus,  who  can  find  no  better 
niones  than  Gneculus  ineptus  et  impudens,  (Hody,  p.  274.)  In  our 
own  timesi  an  En^^h  critic  has  accused  the  J£neid  of  containing 
multa  languida,  nugatoria,  spiritOi  ct  majestate  ciurminis  hevoiei  de- 
fecta ;  many  such  verses  as  he,  the  said  Jeremiah  Markland,  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  owning,  (prsefat.  ad  Statii  Sylvas,  p.  21,  22.) 

*^^  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  and  his  coUeaguea,  wre  aecosed  of  i^o- 
ranee,  envy,  or  ayarice,  (Sylloge,  &c,  torn.  ii.  p.  236.)  The  mod^m. 
Greeks  pronounce  the  /»  as  a  V  consonant,  and  confound  three  fowela^ 
(^«  V,)  and  several  dipnthongs.  Such  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
which  the  stern  Gardiner  maintained  by  penal  statutes  in  the  iiniver> 
sity  of  Cambridge  :  but  the  mimosyllable  ftj  represented  to  an  Attits 
ear  the  bleating  of  shcep»  and  a  bellwether  is  better  evidence  than  a 
bishop  or  a  chancellor.    The  treatises  of  those  schelazi*  particmlarly 
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Wied  iVom  the  schools  by  the  reason  of  the  succeeding  age. 
Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  ignorant ;  and 
those  musical  notes,  which,  from  an  Attic  tongue,  and  to  an 
Attic  ear,  roust  have  been  the  secret  soul  of  harmony,  were 
to  their  eyes,  as  to  our  own,  no  more  than  minute  and  un- 
meanmg  marks,  in  prose  superfluous  and  troublesome  in 
verse.  The  art  of  mmmar  they  truly  possessed ;  the  valu- 
able fragments  oi  Apollonius  and  Henxlian  were  transfused 
into  their  lessons;  and  their  treatises  of  syntax  and  etymolo* 
|nr,  though  devoid  of  philosophic  spirit,  are  still  useful  to  the 
Sreek  siSident  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
each  fugitive  seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of  some 
author,  who  without  his  industry  might  have  penshed:  the 
transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an  assiduous,  and  sometimes  an 
elegant  pen ;  and  the  text  was  corrected  and  explained  by 
their  own  comments,  or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The 
sense,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics,  was  inter* 
preted  to  tl^  Latin  world :  the  beauties  of  style  evaporate  in 
a  version ;  but  the  judgment  of  Theodore  Gaza  selected  the 
nMure  solid  wotkn  of  Aristode  and  Theophrastus,  and  their 
natural  histories  of  animals  and  plants  opened  a  rich  fund  of 
genuine  and  experimental  science. 

Yet  the  fleeting  shadows  of  metaphysics  were  pursued 
with  more  curiosity  and  ardor.  After  a  long  oblivion,  Plato 
was  revived  in  Italy  by  a  venerable  Grieek,^^  who  taught  in 
the  house  of  Cosmo  of  Medicis.  While  the  sjmod  of  Flor- 
ence was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some  beneficial  con- 
sequences mieht  flow  from  the  study  of  his  elegant  philos* 
ophy  :,his  style  is  the  purest  standard  of  the  Attic  dialect; 
and  his  sublime  thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  familiar 
conversation,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  the  richest  colors 
of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  a 
dramatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  sage ;  and,  as 

Erssmui,  who  asserted  s  more  classical  pronunciation,  are  collected  in 
the  Sylloffe  of  Haveroamp,  (2  vols,  in  octavo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1736, 1740  :) 
but  it  is  mfficult  to  paint  sounds  by  words :  and  in  their  reference  to 
modem  use,  Ihej  can  be  understood  only  by  their  respective  country- 
men. We  may  observe,  that  our  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  6,  th^ 
is  approved  by  Erasmus,  (torn,  it  p.  130.) 

'••  George  Gemistus  Plctho,  a  various  and  voluminous  writer,  the 
master  of  Sessarion,  and  all  the  Platonists  of  the  tones.  He  visited 
Italy  in  his  old  age,  and  sdon  returned  to  end  his  days  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. See  the  curious  Diatribe  of  Leo  Allatius  de  Georgiis,  in 
Abrieias,  (BiWiot.  Gmbc.  tom.  x.  p.  739— 7M.) 
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often  as  be  desoends  firom  the  clouds,  his  moral  system  iacuU 
cates  the  love  of  truth,  of  our  country,  and  of  mcmkind. 
The  precept  and  example  of  Socrates  recommended  a  mod- 
est doubt  and  liberal  inquiry ;  and  if  the  Platonists,  with 
blind  devotion,  adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  divine 
master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry,  dogmatic 
method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So  equal,  yet  so  opposite, 
are  the  merits  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  they  may  be 
balanced  in  endless  controversy ;  but  some  spark  of  freedom 
may  be  produced  by  the  collisicoi  of  adverse  servitude.  The 
modem  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  sects :  with 
more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the  banner  of  their 
leaders ;  and  the  &e\d  of  battle  was  removed  in  their  flight 
Crom  Constantinople  to  Rome.  But  this  phyosophioa]  debate 
soon  degenerated  into  an  angry  and  personal:  quarrel  of 
grammarians ;  and  Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato, 
protected  the  national  honor,  by  interposing  the  advice  and 
authorky  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  the 
academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed  by  the  polite  and  learned : 
hut  their  philosophic  society  was  quickly  dissolved  ;  and  if 
die  writings  of  the  Attic  sage  were  perusei  in  the  closet,  the 
more  powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign,  the  oracle  of  the 
diurch  and  school.^^ 

I  have  fairly  represented  the  literary  merits  of  the  Greeks ; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  seconded  and  sur- 
passed by  the  ardor  of  the  Latins.  Italy  was  divided  into 
many  independent  states ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  the  ambition 
of  princes  and  republics  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  encour- 
agement and  reward  of  literature.  The  fame  (^  Nicholas 
the  Fifth  11^  has  not  been  adequate  to  his  merits.  From  a 
plebeian  origin  he  raised  himself  by  his  virtue  and  learning : 
the  character  of  the  man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the 
pope ;  and  he  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were  soon 
pointed  against  the  Roman  church»^^^     He  had  been  the 

*^  Hie  itste  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy  is  illustrated  by 
Boinn,  (M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  iL  p.  715--729,)  uid 
Tiraboschi,  (torn.  vi.  P.  i  p.  259—288.) 

"**  See  the  Life  of  Nicholas  V.  by  two  contemporary  authors,  Ja- 
nottus  Manettus,  (torn.  iu.  P.  ii.  p.  905—962,)  and  Vespasian  of 
Florence,  (torn.  zxv.  p.  267—290,)  in  the  collection  of  Muratori ;  and 
consult  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  Vt  P.  i.  p.  46—52,  109,)  and  Hody  in  the 
articles  of  Theodore  Qaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  &c. 

^"  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  with  truth  and  spirit,  that  the  p<^ea, 
VOL.  VI.  29 
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friefid  of  the  nktat  eminent  scholars  of  the  age :  he  became 
their  patron ;  and  such  was  the  humility  of  his  manners,  that 
the  change  was  scarcely  discernible  either  to  them  or  to  him- 
self. If  he  pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was 
not  as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  benevolence  ; 
and  when  modest  merit  declined  his  bounty,  ''*  Accept  it,'' 
would  he  say,  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth : 
'*  ye  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas  among  you."  The 
influence  of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom ;  and  he 
exerted  that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of  benefices,  but  of 
boc^cs.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the 
darkest  monasteries  of  Grermany  and  Britain,  he  collected  the 
dusty  manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  wherever 
the  original  could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  trans- 
cribed and  transmitted  for  his  use.  The  Vatican,  the  old 
repository  for  bulb  and  legends,  for  superstition  and  forgery, 
was  daily  replenished  with  more  precious  furniture  ;  and  such 
was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years 
he  formed  a  library  of  Ave  thousand  volumes.  To  his 
munificence  the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  versions  of 
Xenopbon,  Diodorus,  Pdybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and 
Appian ;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of  the  Iliad,  of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
example  of  the  Homan  pontiff  was  preceded  or  imitated  by 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  governed  the  republic  widiout 
'  arms  and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medicis  ^^^  was  the 
father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are  almost 
synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learning :  his  credit  was 
ennobled  i^ito  fame  ;  his  riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  mankind  ;  he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  Lon- 
don :  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was 
often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  educa- 
tion of  his  grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him  not  only  a  patron. 


in  this  instance,  were  worse  politicians  than  the  mxiftis,  and  that  the 
charm  which  had  bound  mankind  for  so  many  ages  was  broken  by 
the  magicians  themselves,  (Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  L  yi. 
p.  165,  166,  octavo  edition,  1779.) 

*'*  See  tiie  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  in 
Tiraboschi,  (torn.  tL  P.  L  1.  i.  c.  2,)  who  bestows  a  due  measure  of 
praise  on  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  the  dukes  of  Milau» 
terrara,  XJrbino,  &c.  The  republic  of  Venice  has  deserved  tlio  iejtft 
(torn  the  gttititude  of  scholars. 
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but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  rtice.  In  his  pal- 
ace, distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  reward  :  his 
leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent  in  the  Platonic  academy : 
he  encouraged  the  emulation  of  Demetrius  Chalcocondyles 
and  Angelo  Politian ;  and  his  active  missionary  Janus  Las- 
caris  returned  from  the  East  with  a  treasure  of  two  hundred 
manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown  in  thb 
libraries  of  Europe.!^  The  rest  of  Italy  was  animated  by  a 
similar  spirit^  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  repaid  the  lib- 
erality of  their  princes.  The  Latins  held  the  exclusive 
property  of  their  own  literature ;  and  these  disciples  of 
Greece  were  soon  capable  of  transmitting  and  improving  the 
lessons  which  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  short  succession  of 
foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  subsided ;  but  the 
language  of  Constantinople  was  spread  beyond  the  Alps ; 
and  the  natives  of  France,  Germany,  and  En  gland  ,1^^  im- 
parted to  their  country  the  sacred  fire  which  they  had  kindled 
in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome.^^^  In  the  productions 
of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of  nature  are 
excelled  by  industry  and  skill :  the  Greek  authors,  forgotten 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  have  been  illustrated  on  those  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Thames :  and  Bessarion  or  Gaza  might 
have  envied  the  superior  science  of  the  Barbarians;  the 
accuracy  of  Budseus,  the  taste  of  Erasmus,  the  copiousness 
of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of  Scaliger,  the  discernment  of 
Reiske,  or  of  Bentley.     On  the  side  of  the  Latins,  the  dis- 


113  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  104,)  from  the  preface  of  Janus 
Lascaris  to  the  Greek  Anthology,  printed  at  Florence,  1494.  Latebant 
(says  Aldus  in  his  preface  to  the  Greek  orators,  apud  Hodium,  p.  249) 
in  Atho  Thraci8&  monte.  Eas  liascaris  ....  in  Italiam.  reportarit. 
Miserat  enim  ipsum  Laurentius  ille  Medices  in  Graeciam  ad  inquiren- 
dos  simul,  et  quantovis  emendos  pretio  bonos  libros.  It  is  remarkable 
enough,  tiiat  Uie  research  was  fainlitated  by  Sultan  Bajazet  IL 

"*  The  Greek  language  was  inlaroduced  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford in  the  last  years  of  the  xvth  c^tury,  by  Grocyn,  Linaeer,  and 
Latim^ ,  who  had  all  studied  at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chalco- 
condyles. See  Dr.  Kuighf  s  curious  life  of  Erasmus.  Although  a 
stout  academical  patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Erasmus 
learned  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

**^  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly  of 
Greek  learning.  When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the  Greek 
scholiasts  on  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Cave,  (said  they,)  cave  hoc 
facias,  ne  BaYbari  istis  adjuti  domi  maneant,  et  pauciores  in  Italiam 
ventitent,  (Dr.  Knight,  in  his  life  of  Erasmus,  p.  365,  from  Beatus 
Khemanus.) 
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ootery  of  printiiig  was  a  casual  advantage :  but  this  useful 
art  has  been  applied  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumerable  sue* 
cessors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  of  antiquity.^^* 
A  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is  revived  in  ten 
thousand  copies ;  and  each  copy  is  fairer  than  the  original. 
In  this  fonn,  Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse  with  more  satis* 
fliction  their  own  writings  ;  and  their  scholiasts  must  resign 
the  priia  to  the  labors  of  our  Western  editors. 

Befiire  the  reiviTal  of  classic  literatine,  the  Barbarians  m 
Europe  were  immersed  in  ignofance ;  and  their  vulgar  tongues 
were  mari^ed  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners. 
The  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  d'  Rome  and  Greece 
were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  Hght  and  science  ;  to  the 
society  of  the  free  and  polished  natioos  of  antiquity ;  and  to 
a  familiar  converse  wkh  those  immortal  men  who  spoke  the 
sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  reason.  Sudi  an  inter* 
coarse  must  tend  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to  elevate  the  genius, 
of  the  modems ;  and  yet,  from  the  first  experiments,  it  might 
appear  that  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather 
than  wings,  to  the  human  mind.  However  laudable,  the 
spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast ;  and  the  first  disciples 
cdT  the  Ghfedu  and  Romans  were  a  cokmy  of  strangers  in  the 
midst  of  their  age  and  country.  The  nnnnte  and  laborious 
diligence  whidi  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote  times 
might  have  improved  or  adorned  tfae  present  state  of  society ; 
the  critic  and  metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle ;  tJie 
poets,  historians,  and  orators,  were  proud  to  repeat  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  the  Augustan  age  :  the  works  of  nature  were 
observed  with  the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and  soifle 
Pagan  votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  Plato.*^^    The  Italians  were  oppressed  by  the 

"'  The  presB  of  Aldus  ManutLus,  a  Hoiiubi«  was  established  at 
Venice  aboot  the  year  1494 :  he  printed  above  sixty  oonsiderable 
w<nks  of  Greek  liter aturo,  almost  all  toot  tha  fisst  tine ;  several  con- 
taining different  treatises  and  authors^  and  a£  sevwal  anthoEs,  two 
three,  or  four  editions,  (Fabric.  Bihliot.  Oreo.  torn.  xiiL  p.  605,  &o.) 
Yet  his  glory  must  not  tempt  us  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book, 
the  Grammar  of  Constantine  Lasearis,  was  printed  at  Kilaa  in  1476 ; 
and  that  the  Florence  Homer  of  14SS  dii^aya  all  the  luxury  of  the 
hrpographioal  art  See  the  Anaales  Typ6^«phioi  of  Mattaire,  and 
the  Bibliographie  Instructive  of  De  Bure,  a  knowing  bookseller  of 
Paris. 

"^  I  mU  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  enthusiasm. 
1.  At  the  synod  of  Florence,  Gemistus  Pletho  said,  in  fiimiHar  eon* 
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strength  and  number  of  their  ancient  auxiliaries  :  the  century 
after  the  deaths  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  Latin  imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves ; 
but  in  that  sera  of  leamipg  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  a  real 
discovery  of  science,  a  work  of  invention  or  eloquence,  in  the 
popular  language  of  the  country.^^^  But  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  deeply  saturated  with  the  celes^l  dew,  tho  soil  was 
quickened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  niodem  idkHns  were 
refined ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome  k»pired  a  pure 
taste  and  a  generous  emulation ;  aii^  in  Italy,  as  aflerw«rds 
in  France  and  England,  the  pleamng  reign  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion was  succeeded  by  the  light  of  speculative  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  Uie  season  of 
maturity ;  but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in  that  of  an 
individual,  memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the  powers  of 
reason  and  fancy  can  be  expanded :  nor  may  the  artist  hope 
to  equal  or  surpass,  till  he  has  learned  to  imitate,  the  works 
of  his  predecessors. 


versation  to  George  of  Trebizond,  that  in  a  short  time  manjund  would 
xtnaniraously  renotmce  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran*  for  a  religion 
dmilar  to  that  of  the  Gentiles,  (L«o  Allatius,  apud  Fabricinm,  torn. 
3U  p.  751.)  2.  Panl  H.  persecuted  the  Roman  aoademy,  which  had 
been  founded  by  Pomponius  L«tus ;  and  the  pi^icipal  m^nfaen  wtre 
acoused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  paganism^  (Tirabosohi,  torn.  vi.  P.  L  p. 
81,  82.)  3.  In  the  next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets  in  France 
celebrated  the  success  of  Jodelile's  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  bv  a  festival 
of  Bacchus,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  samioe  of  a  goat,  (Bayle,  Dic- 
tionnaire,  /odelx.b.  FontQneUe,  torn.  iU.  ^.  d6*-61.)  Yet  the  tpirlt  of 
bigotry  mu^ht  often  discern  a  serious  imiuety  In  the  uportive  play  of 
fancy  and  learning. 

"•  The  survivor  Boccace  died  in  the  year  1375 ;  and  we  cannot 
place  before  1480  the  composition  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci« 
and  the  Orlando  lanamorato  of  Boyardo,  (Xicaboachi,  torn,  vi  P.  ii.p. 
174—177.) 
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CHAPTER   LXVII. 

■OHISX   OP  THB  6EBBK8  AND  LATINS.  —  BBION  AND    OHARAO- 

TBI  OP   AMITBATH  THB   SECOND. GRVSADE   OF   LADISLAUS, 

UNO     OP    BUNOABT. HIS    DEFEAT    AND    DEATH. JOHN 

HimUDES. SOANDEBBEG.  —  CONSTANTINE     FAUBOLOGUS, 

M8T  BMFEBOB   OF  THE  BAST. 

Thb  respectiye  merits  of  Rome  and  Coostantinople  are 
compared  and  celebrated  by  an  eloquent  Greek,  the  father  of 
the  Italian  schools.^  The  view  of  the  ancient  capital,  the 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  Emanuel  Chrysdoras ;  and  he  no  longer  blamed  the 
exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was  the  habitation, 
not  of  men,  but  of  gods.  Those  gods,  and  those  men,  had 
long  since  vanished ;  but  to  the  eye  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  the 
majesty  of  ruin  restored  the  image  of  her  ancient  prosperity. 
The  monuments  of  the  consuls  and  Cssars,  of  the  martyrs 
and  apostles, engaged  on  all,  sides  the  curiosity  of  the  philos- 
opher and  the  Christian  ;  and  he  confessed  that  in  every  age 
the  arms  and  the  religion  of  Rome  were  destined  to  reign 
over  the  earth.  While  Chrysolops  admired  the  venerable 
beauties  of  the  mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his  native 
country,  her  fairest  daughter,  her  Imperial  colony ;  and  the 
Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with  zeal  and  truth  on  the  eternal 
advantages  of  nature,  and  the  more  transitory  glories  of  art 
and  dominion,  which  adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the  city  of 
Gonstantine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still  redounds 
(as  he  modestly  observes)  to  the  honor  of  the  original,  and 
parents  are  delighted  to  be  renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by 
the  superior  merit  of  their  children.     ^^  Constantinople,'^  says 

^  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  emperor  John  Palseol- 
ogus  will  not  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  student,  (ad  caloem 
C^>dlni  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P.  p.  107—126.)  The  superscription 
suggests  a  chronological  remark,  that  John  Palsologus  II.  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  date  of  Chrysoloras's 
death.  A  still  earlier  date,  at  least  1408,  is  deduced  frmn  the  age  of 
his  youngest  sons,  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  who  were  both  Porphyron 
p9nUh  (Ducange.  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  244,  247.> 
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the  orator,  "  is  situate  on  a  commanding  point,  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Euxine.  By 
her  interposition,  the  two  seas,  and  the  two  continents,  are 
united  for  the  common  benefit  of  nations ;  and  the  gates  of 
commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  command.  The 
harbor,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  and  the  continent, 
is  the  most  secure  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls 
and  gates  of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Babylon  :  the  towers  many  ;  each  tower  is  a  solid  and  lofty 
structure  ;  and  the  second  wall,  the  outer  fortification,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital. 
A  broad  and  rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  into  the  ditches ; 
and  the  artificial  island  may  be  encompassed,  like  Athens,^ 
by  land  or  water."  Two  strong  and  natural  causes  are 
alleged  for  the  perfection  of  the  model  of  new  Rome.  The 
royal  founder  reigned  over  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  the 
globe  ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  the  power 
of  the  Romans  was  combined  with  the  art  and  science  of  the 
Greeks.  Other  cities  have  been  reared  to  maturity  by  acci- 
dent and  time  :  their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder  and 
deformity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  remove  from  their 
natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcting  the  errors  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  the  original  vices  of  situaticMi  or  cli mate.  But  the  free 
idea  of  Constantinople  was  formed  and  executed  by  a  single 
mind  ;  and  the  primitive  model  was  improved  by  the  obedient 
zeal  of  the  subjects  and  successors  of  the  first  monarch.  The 
adjacent  isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhan  >tible  supply  of  mar- 
ble ;  but  the  various  materials  were  transported  from  the  most 
remote  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  public  and  private 
buildings,  the  palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  porti- 
cos, columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes,  were  adapted  to  the 
greatness  of  the  capital  of  the  East.  The  superfluity  of 
wealth  was  spread  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
the  Byzantuae  territory,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  long  wall,  might  be  considered  as  a  populous  suburb 
and  a  perpetual  garden.  In  this  flattering  picture,  the  past 
and  the  present,  the  times  of  prosperity  and  decay,  are  art- 
fully confounded  ;  but  a  sigh  and  a  confession  escape,  from 

•  Somebody  observed  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be  circumnavi- 
gated, (rtg  iiTtiv  T^v  TioXtv  rrov  A6rivalo3V  Svvaa&ai  xal  naqanXtiy  xai 
mqinXtiv,)  But  what  may  be  true  in  a  rhetorical  sense  of  Constan- 
tinople, cannot  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  Athens,  five  mUes  firom 
the  sea*  and  not  intersected  or  surrounded  by  any  navigable  streams. 
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the  orator,  that  his  wretched  country  was  the  shadow  and 
sepulchre  of  its  former  self.  The  works  of  ancient  sculpture 
had  been  defaced  by  Christian  zeal  or  Barbaric  violence ;  the 
fairest  structures  were  demolished  ;  and  the  marbles  of  Paros 
or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied  to  the  meanest 
uses.  Of  many  a  statue,  the  place  was  marked  by  an  empty 
pedestal ;  of  many  a  cdumn,  the  size  was  determined  by  a 
broken  capital ;  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were  scattered  on 
the  ground ;  the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated  by  storms 
and  earthquakes ;  and  the  vacant  space  was  adorned,  by  vul- 
gar tradition,  with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold  and  silver. 
From  these  wonders,  which  lived  only  in  memory  or  belief, 
he  distinguishes,  however,  the  porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and 
colossus  of  Justinian,^  and  the  church,  more  especially  the 
dome,  of  St.  Sophia ;  the  best  conclusion,  since  it  could  not 
be  described  according  to  its  merits,  and  af^er  it  no  other 
object  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  But  he  foists  that, 
a  century  before,  the  trembling  fabrics  of  the  colossus  and  the 
church  had  been  sayed  and  supported  by  the  timely  care  of 
Andronicus  the  Elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  emperor  had 
fortified  St.  Sophia  with  two  new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the 
eastern  hemisphere  suddenly  gave  way :  and  the  images,  the 
altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  ruin. 
The  mischief  indeed  was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rubbish  was 
cleared  by  the  incessant  labor  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and 
the  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  consecrated  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the 
East.-* 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire  was  placed  in 
the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daught^,  in  the  maternal 
tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  obedience  of  Constantino^ 
pie.     In  the  synod  of  Florence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had 

*  KicophoTUs  QregoroB  hss  described  the  Colossos  of  Justinian, 
(L  viL  12 :)  but  hit  measures  are  folae  and  inconsistent.  The  editor 
^ivin  consulted  hii  £nend  Giraidon ;  and  the  sonlntor  gave  him  the 
true  proportions  of  an  equestrian  statue.  That  of  Justinian  T^as  still 
visible  to  Peter  Gyllius,  not  on  the  column,  but  in  the  outward  court 
of  the  sera^o ;  and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  was  melted 
down,  and  oast  into  a  brass  eannon,  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  17.) 

*  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St.  Sophiat  in  Nicephorus  Gr^ras, 
(1.  viL  12,  L  XV.  2.)  The  building  was  propped  by  Andronicus  in 
1317,  the  eastern  hemi^hcre  fell  in  1345.  The  Greeks,  in  their 
pompous  rhetoric,  exalt  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  the  church,  an 
eartbly  heaven,  the  abode  of  ang<ds»  and  of  God  himself^  &o* 
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embraced,  and  subscribed,  and  promised ;  but  these  sign?*  of 
friendship  were  perfidious  or  fruitless  ;*  and  the  baseless  lab- 
ric  of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream.^  The  emperor  and 
his  prelates  returned  home  in  the  Venetian  galleys ;  but  as 
they  touched  at  the  Morea  and  the  Isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos, 
the  subjects  of  the  Latins  complained  that  the  pretended  union 
would  be  an  instrument  of  oppression.  No  sooner  did  they 
land  on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they  were  saluted,  or  rath- 
er assailed,  with  a  general  murmur  of  zeal  and  discontent. 
During  their  absence,  above  two  years,  the  capital  had  been 
deprived  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers ;  fanaticism  fer- 
mented in  anarchy ;  the  most  furious  monks  teigned  over  the 
conscience  of  women  and  bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin 
name  was  the  first  principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before 
his  departure  for  Italy,  the  emperor  had  flattered  the  city  with 
the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief  and  a  powerful  succor ;  and 
the  clergy,  confident  in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had 
promised  themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the 
blind  shepherds  of  the  West.  The  double  disappointment 
exasperated  the  Greeks;  the  conscience  of  the  subscribing 
prelates  was  awakened ;  the  hour  of  temptation  was  past ; 
and  they  had  more  to  dread  from  the  public  resentment,  than 
they  could  hope  from  the  favor  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
Instead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored  their  weak- 
ness, professed  their  contrition,  and  cast  Ui^mselves  on  the 
mercy  of  Grod  and  of  their  brethren..  To  the  reproachful 
question,  what  had  been  the  event  or  the  use  of  their  Italian 
synod  ?  they  answered  with  sighs  and  tears,  *'  Alas !  we  have 
made  a  new  faith;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for  impiety;  we 
have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacrifice ;  and  we  are  become 
AtymUesy  (The  Azymites  were  those  who  celebrated  the 
communion  with  unleavened  bread;  and  I  must  retract  or 
qualify  the   praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing 


•  The  genmne  and  original  narrative  of  Syropuhis  (p.  312 — 361) 
opens  the  schism  from  the  first  office  of  the  Gredu  at  Venice  to  the 
general  opposition  at  Constantinople  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

*  On  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza,  (1.  ii.  c.  17,)  La- 
oniciis  Chalcondyles,  (1.  yi.  p.  155,  156,)  and  Ducas,  (c.  31 ;)  the  last 
of  whom  writes  with  truth  and  freedom.  Among  tie  modems  wo 
may  distinguish  the  continuator  of  Fleury,  (tom.  xxii.  p.  338,  &c., 
401,  420,  &c.,)  and  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1440—50.)  The  sense  of  the 
latter  is  drowned  in  prejudice  and  passion,  as  soon  as  Rome  and  re« 
1ifi[ion  are  eonccmed. 
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philosophy  of  the  times.)  ^^  Alas !  we  have  been  sedaced  bj 
distress,  by  fraud,  and  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  transitory 
life.  The  hand  that  has  signed  the  union  should  be  cut  off; 
and  the  tongue  that  has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  deserves 
to  be  torn  from  the  root"  The  best  proof  of  their  repentance 
was  an  increase  of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites  and  the  most 
incomprehensible  doctrines ;  and  an  absolute  separation  from 
all,  without  excepting  their  prince,  who  preserved  some  re- 
gard for  honor  and  consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and  Trebizond 
had  courage  to  refuse  the  vacant  office ;  and  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarion  preferred  the  warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the 
Vatican.  The  choice  of  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  was 
confined  to  Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus :  he  was  consecrated  in 
8t.  Sophia,  but  the  temple  was  vacant  The  cross-bearers 
abdicated  their  service ;  the  infection  spread  from  the  city  to 
the  villages;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  without  effect, 
•ome  ecdenastical  thunders  against  a  nation  of  schismatics. 
The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed  to  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
the  champion  of  his  country  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy 
confessor  were  repaid  with  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. His  example  and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of 
religious  discord ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed  him  from 
the  world ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law  of  forgive- 
ness ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying  breath,  that  none  of 
the  adherents  of  Rome  might  attend  his  obsequies  or  pray  for 
bis  soul. 

Tlie  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Secure  under  the  Mamaluke  sceptre,  the 
three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  as- 
sembled a  numerous  synod ;  disowned  their  representatives 
at  Ferrara  and  Florence ;  condemned  the  creed  and  council 
of  the  Latins ;  and  threatened  the  emperor  of  Constantinople 
with  the  censures  of  the  Eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of 
the  Greek  communion,  the  Russians  were  the  most  powerful, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious.  Their  primate,  the  cardinal  Isi- 
dore, hastened  from  Florence  to  Moscow,'  to  reduce   liie 


^  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  but  the  Greeks  subject  to 
Poland  have  removed  that  see  from  the  ruins  of  Kiow  to  Lemberg,  or 
LeopolcU  (Herbectein,  in  Ramusio,  torn,  ii  p.  127.)  On  the  other 
hjKui,  the  Ituasians  transferred  their  SFdritual  obedience  to  the  pch- 
bishop,  who  became,  in  1688,  the  patriarch,  of  Moscow,  (Levesque, 
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in^pendent  imtion  under  the  Roman  yoke.  JBut  die  RtisBtim 
bishops  had  been  educated  at  Mount  Athos ;  and  the  prince 
and  people  embraced  the  theology  of  dieir  priests.  They 
'Were  scandalized  by  ikie  title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin  cross  of 
the  legate,  the  fViend  of  those  impious  men  who  shared  th^hr 
beards,  ami  performed  the  divine  office  with  gloves  on  their 
hands  and  rings  on  their  fingers :  Isidore  was  condemlied  by 
a  synod  ;  hts  person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery ;  and  k 
was  with  extreme  difficulty,  that  the  cardinal  could  escape 
from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  ^Binatic  people.^  The  Russians 
tefused  a  passage  to  the  missionaries  of  Rome  who  aspired 
to  convert  the  Pagans  beyond  ^e  Tanais ;  *  and  their  refusal 
was  justrfied  by  the  maxim,  that  the  guitt  of  idolatry  is  less 
damnable  than  that  of  fichism.  The  errors  of  the  Bohemians 
were  excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the  pope ;  and  a  depu- 
tation  of  the  Greek  clergy  solicited  the  friendship  of  those 
sanguinary  enthusiasts.^®  Whfle  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the 
union  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Grreeks,  his  party  was  contracted 
to  tiie  walls,  or  rather  to  the  palace,  of  Uonstantinople.  The 
•zeal  of  Paheologus  had  been  excited  by  interest ;  it  was  soon 
cooled  by  opposition :  an  attempt  to  violate  the  national  be- 
lief might  endanger  his  Hfe  and  crown;  nor  could  the  pious 
rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign  and  domestic  aid.  The  sword 
of  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  in  Italy  ha3  maintained  a  pn^ 
dent  and  popular  silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of 
religion ;  and  Amurath,  the  Turkish  sultan,  was  displeased 


WM.  ^  Enisie,  torn.  iiL  p»  188, 19Q*  ficom  «  (keek  MS.  nt  Torin*  Itar 
et  laboa:e3  Archiepiscopi  Aisenii.) 

•  The  curious  narrative  of  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Kussie,  torn.  ii.  p. 
24^ — 247)  is  extracted  from  the  patriarchfd  archives.  Hie  scenes  of 
Femffa  md  M<»«Eiee  are  described  byign<Mranu)  and  paasion;  but 
the  Rossiaiis  are  credible  in  the  aooouat  of  their  own  prcjadices. 

'  The  Shamanism,  the  andient  religion  of  the  Samansans  and 
Oymnosophists,  has  been  <^ven  b}'  the  more  popular  Bramins  from 
India  into  the  northern  deserts :  the  naked  philosophers  were  com- 
pelled to  wrap  themflelves  in  fur;  but  they  insensibly  sunk  into 
wizards  and  j^yacians.  The  Mordvans  and  Tcheremisses  in  the 
European  Husaia  adhere  to  this  xeli^on»  which  is  formed  on  the 
earthly  model  of  one  king  or  God,  his  ministers  or  angels,  and  the 
rebellious  spirits  who  oppose  his  government.  As  these  Ixibes  of  th» 
Volga  have  no  images,  they  might  more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin 
missionaries  the  name  of  idolaters,  (Levesque,  Hist,  des  Peuples  sou- 
mis  k  la  Domination  des  Busses,  tom.  i.  p.  194 — 237,  423 — 460.) 

'**  Spondanus,  Annal.  Eccles.  tom.  ii.  A.  D.  1451,  No.  13.  The 
epistle  of  the  Greeks  with  a  Latin  version,  is  extant  in  the  college 
liorary  at  Prague. 
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and  atemied  by  tbe  seeming  fnendsbip  of  the  Greeks  and 

Latins. 

^*  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine,  and  reigned 
thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  He  was  a  just  and 
valiant  prince,  of  a  great  soul,  patient  of  labors,  learned,  mer- 
ciful, religious,  charitable;  a  lover  and  encourager  of  the 
studious,  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art  or  science ;  a 
good  emperor  and  a  great  general.  No  man  obtained  more 
or  greater  victories  than  Amurath ;  Belgrade  alone  withstood 
his  attacks.*  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier  was  ever  victori- 
ous, the  citizen  rich  and  secure.  If  he  subdued  any  country, 
his  first  care  was  to  build  mosques  and  caravansaras,  hos- 
pitals, and  colleges.  Every  year  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  Prophet ;  and  sent  two  thousand 
five  hundred  to  the  religious  persons  of  Mecca,  Medina,  ana 
Jerusalem.^' ^1  This  portrait  is  transcribed  from  tbe  his- 
torian of  the  Othman  empire  :  but  the  applause  of  a  servile 
and  superstitious  people  has  been  lavished  on  the  worst  of 
tyrants  ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the  vices  most 
useful  to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  subjects.  A  nation 
ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits  of  liberty  and  law,  must  be 
awed  by  the  flashes  of  arbitrary  power:  the  cruelty  of  a 
despot  will  assume  the  character  of  justice ;  his  profusion,  of 
liberality  ;  his  obstinacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable 
excuse  be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  im- 
possible ;  and  guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence  cannot 
always  be  secure.  The  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  were  best  maintained  by  perpetual 
action  in  the  field ;  war  was  the  tn^de  of  the  Janizaries ;  and 
those  who  served  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded 
the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To  propagate  the 
true  religion,  was  the  duty  of  a  faithful  Mussulman :  the  un- 
believers were  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  Prophet ;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  cimeter  was 'the  only  instru- 
ment of  conversion.  Under  these  circumstances,  however, 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  con- 
duct, and  acknowledged  by  the  Christians  themselves  ;  who 

"  See  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94.  Murad,  or 
Morad,  may  be  more  correct :  but  I  have  preferred  the  popular  name 
to  that  obscture  diligence  wMch  is  rarely  successful  in  translating  an 
Oriental,  into  the  Roman,  alphabet. 


*  See  the  siege  and  massacre  at  Thessalonica.    Von  Hammer  voL  i.  » 
4^3,  — M. 
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coBsider  a  prosperous  reign  and  a  peacefai  death  as  the  reward 
of  his  singular  merits.  In  the  rigor  of  his  age  and  military 
power,  he  seldom  engaged  in  war  till  he  was  justified  hy  a 
previous  and  adequate  provocation  :  the  victorious  sultan  was 
disarmed  hy  submission ;  and  in  the  observance  of  treaties, 
his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred.^^  The  Hungarians  were 
commonly  the  aggressors ;  he  was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of 
Scanderbeg ;  and  the  perfidious  Caramanian  was  twice  van- 
quished, and  twice  pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  monarch.  Be- 
fore he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been  surprised  by 
the  despot :  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica,  the  grandsim  of 
Bajazet  might  dispute  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians ; 
and  aAer  3ie  first  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  sultan  was 
never  tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  injuries  of 
PalsBologus,  to  extinguish  the  dying  light  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Amurath  is  the  double  abdication  of  the  Turkish  throne  ;  and, 
were  not  his  motives  debased  l^  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we 
must  praise  the  royal  philosopher,!^  who  at  the  age  of  forty 
could  discern  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.  Resigning  the 
sceptre  to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Magnesia ;  but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and  hermits. 
It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  had  \feen  corrupted  by  an  institution  so 
adverse  to  his  genius;  but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the 
various  orders  of  Dervises  were  multiplied  by  the  example  of 
the  Christian,  and  even  the  Latin,  monks.^*  The  lord  of 
nations  submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  turn  round  *  in  end- 


"  See  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii.  p.  186, 198,)  Ducas,  (c.  33,)  and  Mari- 
nus  Barletius,  (in  Vit.  Scanderbeg,  p.  145,  146.)  In  his  good  faith 
towards  the  garrison  of  Sfetigrade,  he  was  a  lesson  and  example  to  his 
son  Mahomet. 

"  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  I'Histoire  G6n6rale,  c.  89,  p.  283,  284)  ad- 
mires le  Philoaophe  Turc:  would  he  have  bestowed  the  same  praise  on 
a  Christian  prince  for  retiring  to  a  monastery  ?  In  his  way,  Voltaire 
was  a  bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot. 

**  See  the  articles  Derviache,  Fakir,  Nasser,  Bohbaniat,  in  D'Herbe- 
lot's  Biblioth^ue  Orientale.  Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treated 
from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  among  the  Turks  that 
these  orders  have  principally  flourished. 


*  Gibbon  has  fallen  into  a  remarkable  error.    The  unmonastic  retreai 
of  Amurath  was  that  of  an  epicurean  rather  than  of  a  dervis ;  more  like 
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kv  fotetion  with  tbe  fanatics,  who  miatook  tbe  giddiacaa  of 
the  head  for  the  illuminatioD  of  the  spirit.^  But  he  waa  soon 
awakened  from  this  dream  of  enthusiasm  hy  the  Hungarian 
invasion ;  and  his  obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the 
public  danger  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the 
banner  of  their  veteran  leader,  the  Janisaries  fought  and  coB" 
quered ;  but  be  withdrew  from  the  field  of  Varna,  again  to 
pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  with  his  Magnesian  brethren. 
These  pious  occupations  were  agam  interrupted  by  tbe  danger 
o£  the  state.  A  victorious  army  disdained  the  inexperience 
o[  their  youthful  ruler :  the  city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned 
to  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  the  unantmom  divan  implored 
his  presence  to  appease  the  tumult,  and  prevent  the  rebellion, 
of  the  Janizaries.  At  the  well-known  voice  of  their  master, 
they  trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  the  reluctant  saltan  was  com- 
pelled to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel  of  death.  Age  or  dis- 
ease, misfortune  or  caprice,  have  tempted  several  princes  to 
descend  from  the  throne  ;  and  tey  have  had  leisure  to  repent 
of  their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amumth  alone,  in  the  full 
liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and  scditude,  has 
repeated  his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Elugenius  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  their  temporal  interest ;  and  his  tender 
regard  for  the  B3rzantine  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  ap- 
preheinion  of  the  Turks,  who  approached,,  and  might  soon 
mvade,  the  borders  of  Italy.  But  the  spirit  of  the  crusades 
had  expired ;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not  less 
unreasonable  than  their  headbng  passion.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  precipitate  Europe  on  Asia  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
most  pressing  motives  of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient 
to  unite  the  Latini  in  the  defence  of  Chriatendom.    Germai^ 

"  Ricaut  (in  the  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242— 
268)  affords  much  information,  which  he  dre^  J&om  his  personal 
conyersation  with  the  heads  of  the  dervises,  most  of  whom  ascribed 
their  origin  to  the  time  <^  Orchan.  He  does  not  mention  the  Ziehidm 
of  Chalcondyles,  (L  yii.  p.  286,)  among  whcmi  Amurath  retired :  the 
SeidM  of  that  author  are  &e  descendants  of  Mahomet. 


that  of  Sardanapalot  than  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Profane,  not  diyine,  love 
was  its  chief  occupation  -  the  only  dance,  that  described  by  Horace  as 
belonging  to  the  country,  motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos.  See  Yon  Ham- 
mer, note,  p.  652. — M. 
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was  an  inexhaustible  storehoi^e  of  men  and  arms :  ^^  but  that 
complex  and  languid  body  required  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous 
hand ;  and  Frederic  the  Third  was  alike  impotent  in  his  per- 
sonal character  and  his  Imperial  dignity.  A  long  war  had 
impaired  the  strength,  without  satiating  the  animosity,  of 
France  and  England  :  ^"^  but  Philip  duke  of  Bui^undy  was  a 
vain  and  msignificent  prince  ;  and  he  enjoyed,  without  danger 
or  expense,  the  adventurous  piety  of  his  subjects,  who  sailed, 
in  A  gallant  fleet,  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Helles- 
pont. The  maritime  republics  of  Venice  and  Grenoa  were 
less  remote  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  their  hostile  fle^s 
were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St.  Peter.  The  king- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  covered  as  it  were  tbs 
interior  pale  of  the  Latin  church,  were  the  most  nearly  con- 
cerned to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  Arms  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  Sc3rthians  and  Sarmatians ;  and  these  na- 
tions might  appear  equal  to  the  contest,  could  they  point, 
against  the  common  foe,  those  swords  that  were  so  wantonly 
drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels.  But  the  same  spint 
was  adverse  to  concord  and  obedience  :  a  poor  country  and  a 
limited  monarch  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  standing 
force ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and  Hungarian  horse 
were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments  and  weapons  which,  on 
some  occasions,  have  given  irresistible  weight  to  the  French 
chivalry.  Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pon^ 
tiff,  and  the  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were 
promoted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  :  ^^  by  the  union 

^  In  the  year  1431»  Germany  raised  40,000  horse»  men-at-arms, 
against  the  Hnsntes  of  Bohemia,  (Lenfant,  Blst.  du  Concile  de'  Bade, 
torn.  i.  p.  318.)  At  the  siege  of  Nnys,  on  the  Bhine,  in  1474,  the 
princes,  prelat^  and  cities,  sent  their  respective  quotas;  and  the 
bishop  of  Munster  (qui  n'est  pas  des  plus  grands)  funushed  1400 
horse,  6000  foot,  all  in  green,  with  1200  wagons*  The  united  armies 
of  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled 
one  third  of  this  German  host,  (M^moires  de  Philippe  de  Comines, 
L  iv.  c.  2.)  At  present,  six  or  BQY&a  hundred  thousand  men  axe 
maintained  in  constant  pay  and  admirable  discipline  by  the  powers  of 
Germany. 

^7  It  was  not  till  the  year  1444,  that  France  and  England  could 
agree  on  a  truce  of  some  months.  (See  Bym^'s  Foedera,  and  the 
chronicles  of  both  nations.) 

^'  In  the  Hungarian  crusade,  Spondanus  (Annal.  Ecdes.  A.  B« 
1443,  1444)  has  b^  my  leading  guide.  He  has  diligently  read,  and 
eriticaUy  comparecl,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  materials,  the  faisloriaai 
of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  West.    His  narratiTeis  -petsfknafoa? 
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of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Ladislaus,i*  a  young  and 
ambitious  soldier ;  by  the  valor  of  a  hero,  whose  name,  the 
name  of  John  Huniades,  was  already  popular  among  the 
Christians,  and  formidable  to  the  Turks.  An  endless  treasure 
of  pardons  and  indulgences  was  scattered  by  the  legate ; 
many  private  warriors  of  France  and  Germany  enlisted 
under  the  holy  banner;  and  the  crusade  derived  some 
strength,  or  at  least  some  reputation,  from  the  new  allies  both 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  exaggerated 
the  distress  and  ardor  of  the  Christians  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate  their  religion  suid 
liberty.  The  Greek  emperor,^  with  a  spirit  unknown  to  his 
fathers,  engaged  to  guard  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  his  national  and  mercenary 
troops.  The  sultan  of  Cara  mania  ^^  announced  the  retreat  of 
Amurath,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  heart  of  Anatolia ; 
and  if  the  fleets  of  the  West  could  occupy  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  Straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  monarchy 
would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed.  Heaven  and  earth  must 
rejoice  in  the  perdition  of  the  miscreants ;  and  the  legate, 
with  prudent  ambiguity,  instilled  the  opinion  of  the  invisible, 
perhaps  the  visible,  aid  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  divine 
mother. 

Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  war  was  the 
unanimous  cry ;  and  Ladislaus,  after  passing  the  Danube,  led 
an  army  of  his  confederate  subjects  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.  In  this  expedition  they  ob- 
tained two  signal  victories,  which  were  justly  ascribed  to  the 
valor  and  conduct  of  Huniades.     In  the  first,  with  a  vanguard 

and  where  he  can  be  free  from  a  religious  bias,  the  judgment  of  Spon- 
danus  is  not  contemptible. 

"  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most  writers 
affix  to  his  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation, 
or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  Infant  Ladislaus  of  Austria. 
Their  competition  for  the  crown  of  Hungary  is  described  by  CaUima- 
chus,  (L  i.  iL  p.  447—486,)  Bonfinius,  (Decad.  iii.  L  iv.,)  Spondanus, 
and  Lenfant. 

^  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondyles,  and  Ducas,  do  not 
ascribe  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crusade,  which  he 
teems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishes,  and  injured  by  his  fears. 

•*  Cantemir  (p.  88)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and 
transcribes  his  animating  epistle  to  the  kin^  of  Hungary.  But  the 
Mahometan  powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  state  of  Christendom  ; 
and  the  situation  and  correspondence  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes  mu^ 
connect  tiiem  with  the  stdtan  of  Caramania. 
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of  ten  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  Turkish  camp ;  in  the 
second,  he  vanquished  and  made  priscmer  the  most  renowned 
of  their  generals,  who  possessed  the  double  advantage  of 
ground  and  numbers.  The  approach  of  winter,  and  the  nat- 
ural and  artifidal  obstacles  of  Mount  Haemus,  arrested  the 
progress  cf  the  hero,  who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six 
days'  nfiuc^  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile 
towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire.  The  retreat  was  undisturbed ;  and  the  entrance  into 
Buda  was  at  once  a  military  and  religious  triumph.  An 
ecclesiastical  procession  was  followed  l^  the  king  and  his 
warriors  on  ioat :  he  nicely  balanced  ^e  merits  and  rewards 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  die  pnde  of  conquest  was  blended 
with  the  bumble  temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen  bashaws, 
nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were  unquestion* 
able  trophies ;  and  as  all  were  willing  to  believe,  and  none 
were  present  to  contradict,  the  craters  multiplied,  with 
unblu^ing  confidence,  the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had 
left  on  the  field  of  battfe.«  .  The  most  sdid  proof,  and  the  ' 
uKist  salutary  coosequence,  of  victory,  was  a  deputation  from 
the  divan  to  solicit  peace,  to  resU^re  Servia,  to  ransom  the 
prisoners,  and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.  By  thi^ 
trea^,  the  rational  objects  of  the  w^ir  were  obtained :  the 
king,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself,  in  the  diet  of  Sege- 
din,  were  satisfied  with  public  and  private  emolument ;  a 
truce  of  ten  years  was  concluded  ;  and  the  fblloweis  of  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  who  swore  on  the  Grospel  and  the  Kc»ran, 
attested  the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  truth  and  the 
avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the  Grospel,  the  Turicish 
ministers  had  proposed  to  substitute  the  Eucharist,  the  real 
presence  c^  Uie  Catholic  deity ;  but  tbe  Christians  refiised  to 
profane  their  holy  mysteries ;  and  a  superstitious  conscience 
IS  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  than  by  the  out 
ward  and  vismle  symbols  of  an  oath.^ 
During  the  whole  transaction,  the  cardinal  legate  had 

"  Ib  tbeir  lettem  to  t^  emperor  Frederic  IIL  the  Hungarians 
•lay  30)000  Turks  in  one  batUe ;  but  the  modest  Julian  reduces  the 
slaughter  to  6000  or  even  2000  infidels,  (^neas  Sylvius  in  Europ. 
e.  5,  and  epist.  44,  81,  apud  Spondanum.) 

**  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedition  of 
Ladislaus,  in  the  vth  and  vith  books  of  the  iiid  decad  of  Bonfinius, 
who,  in  his  division  and  style,  copies  livy  with  tolerablo  suocett. 
Callimachus  (L  iL  p»  487—496)  is  still  more  pure  and  aaths&tie. 
30* 
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observed  a  sullen  silence,  unwilling  to  approve,  and  unsd^le  to 
oppose,  the  consent  of  the  king  and  people.  But  the  diet 
was  not  dissolved  before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  welcome 
intelligence,  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by  the  Caramanian, 
and  Thrace  by  the  Greek  emperor ;  that  the  fleets  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Hellespont ;  and 
that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  of  the 
treaty,  of  Ladislaus,  impatiently  waited  for  the  return  of  his 
victorious  army.  "  And  is  it  thus,"  exclaimed  the  cardinal,^ 
"  that  you  will  desert  their  expectations  and  your  own  for- 
tune ?  It  is  to  them,  to  your  God,  and  your  fellow-Christians, 
that  you  have  pledged  your  faith ;  and  that  prior  obligation 
annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath  to  the  enemies  of 
Christ  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the  Roman  pontiff;  without 
whose  sanction  you  can  neither  promise  nor  perform.  In  his 
name  I  absolve  your  perjury  and  sanctify  your  arms :  follow 
my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and  salvation ;  and  if  still 
ye  have  scruples,  devolve  on  my  head  the  punishment  and 
the  sin."  This  mischievous  casuistry  was  seconded  by  his 
respectable  character,  and  the  levity  of  popular  assemblies  : 
war  was  resolved,  on  the  same  spot  where  peace  had  so  lately 
been  sworn ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Turks 
were  assaulted  by  the  Christians ;  to  whom,  with  some  rea- 
son, they  might  apply  the  epithet  of  Infideb.  The  falsehood 
of  Ladislaus  to  his  word  and  oath  was  palliated  by  the 
religion  of  the  times :  the  most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  most 
popular,  excuse  would  have  been  the  success  of  his  arms  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  Eastern  church.  But  the  same  treaty 
wliich  should  have  bound  his  conscience  had  diminished  his 
strength.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and 
German  volunteers  departed  with  indignant  murmurs:  the 
Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant  warfare,  and  perhaps  dis- 
gusted with  foreign  command ;  and  their  palatines  accepted 
the  first  license,  and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and  cas- 
tles.    Even  Hungary  was  divided  by  facticm,  or  restrained 

'^  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  literal  accuracy  of  Julian's 
speech,  which  is  yarioualy  worded  by  CaUimachus,  (L  iiL  p.  506 — 607,) 
Bonfinius,  (dec.  iiL  L  yi.  p.  457,  458,)  and  other  historians,  who  might 
indulge  their  own  eloquence,  while  they  represent  one  of  the  orators 
of  the  age.  But  they  all  agree  in  the  advice  and  arguments  for  per- 
.  1^^»  which  in  the  field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
Protestants,  and  feebly  defended  by  the  Catholics.  The  latter  are 
discouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  Warna. 
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by  a  lauikble  acni^de ;  and  the  relics  of  the  crusade  that 
marched  in  the  second  expedition  were  reduced  to  an  inade- 
quate force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  A  Walachian  chief, 
who  joined  the  royal  standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to 
remark  that  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting  retinue 
that  sometimes -attended  the  sultan ;  and  the  gift  of  two  horses 
of  matchless  speed  might  admonish  Ladislaus  of  his  secret 
foresight  of  the  event  But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after  the 
restoration  of  his  country  and  children,  was  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  new  realms ;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial  presumption  of 
Huniades  himself,  were  persuaded  that  every  obstacle  must 
yield  to  the  invincible  virtue  of  the  sword  and  the  cross. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might  lead  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont ;  the  one  direct,  abrupt, 
and  difficult,  through  the  mountains  of  Hsemus;  the  other 
more  tedious  and  secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine ;  in  which  their  flanks,  according  to 
the  Scythian  discipline,  might  always  be  covered  by  a  mova* 
ble  fortification  of  wagons.  The  latter  was  judiciously  pre- 
ferred :  the  Catholics  marched  through  the  plains  of  Bulga- 
ria, burning,  with  wanton  cruelty,  the  churches  and  villages 
of  the  Christian  natives ;  and  their  last  station  was  at  Wama, 
near  the  sea-shore ;  on  which  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ladis- 
laus have  bestowed  a  memorable  name.^ 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead  of  findmg  a  confeder- 
ate fleet  to  second  their  operations,  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued  from  his  Mag- 
nesian  solitude,  and  transported  the  forces  of  Asia  to  the 
defence  of  Europe.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Greek 
emperor  had  been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of 
the  Bosphorus ;  and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruption  is  fixed 
on  the  Genoese,  or  the  pope's  nephew,  the  Catholic  admiral, 
whose  mercenary  connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the 
Hellespont.  From  Adrianople,  the  sultan  advanced  by  hasty 
marches,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men^  and  when  the 

**  Wama,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Odessos,  was  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians,  which  they  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulysses,  (Cellarins, 
torn.  i.  p.  374.  D'Anville,  tom.  i.  p.  312.)  According  to  Arrian's 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine,  (p.  24,  26,  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geographers,)  it  was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlongs,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  2140  from  Byzantium,  and  360  to  the  north  of  a  ridgo 
or  promontory  of  Mount  Hsemus,  which  advances  into  the  sea. 
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««7diiial  and  Huniades,  had  taken  a  nearer  survey  of  Hie 
numbers  and  order  of  the  Turks,  these  ardent  warriora  pro- 
posed the  tardy  and  impracticaUe  measure  of  a  retreat  The 
King  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die ;  and  his  resolution 
had  almost  been  crowned  with  a  glorious  and  salutary  victory. 
The  princes  were  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre ;  and 
Uie  Beffierbegs,  or  geneimls  of  Anatolia  and  Romania,  com* 
manded  on  tlw  right  and  left,  agamst  the  adverse  divisiom  oi 
the  desBOt  and  Huniades.  Th&  Turkish  wings  were  broken 
on  the  nrst  onset :  but  the  advantage  was  fatal ;  and  the  rash 
victors,  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried  away  far  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  or  the  support  of  their  friends. 
When  Amarath  beheld  the  flight  of  his  squadrons,  he  de- 
spaired of  hb  fortune  and  that  of  the  empire :  a  veteran  Jan- 
ixary  seized  his  borse^s  bridle ;  and  he  had  magnanimity  to 
pardon  and  reward  the  soldier  who  dared  1o  perceive  die  ter- 
ror, and  arrest  the  flight,  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the 
treaty,  the  monument  of  Christian  perfidy,  had  been  displa3red 
in  Uie  front  of  battle ;  and  it  is  said,  that  die  sultan  in  his 
distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  God  of  truth ;  and  called  on  the  prophet 
Jesus  himself  to  avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name 
and  religion.^  With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered  ranks, 
the  king  of  Hungary  rushed  forwards  in  die  confidence  of 
victory,  till  his  career  was  stopped  by  the  impenetrable  pha- 
lanx of  the  Janizaries.  If  we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals, 
his  horse  was  pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amurath ;  ^  he  fell 
among  the  spears  of  the  infantry  ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  '^  Hungarians,  behold  the  head  of 
your  king  I "  The  death  of  Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their 
defeat  On  his  return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huniades 
deplored  his  crr<»r  and  the  public  loss :  he  strove  to  rescue 
the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tumultuous 


"  Some  Christian  writers  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the 
host  or  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  not  been  sworn.  The  Moslems 
suppose,  with  more  simplicity,  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet 
Jesus,  which  is  likewise  insinuated  by  Callimachus,  (1.  iii.  p.  516. 
Spondan.  A.  D.  1444,  No.  8.) 

^  A  critic  will  always  distrust  these  ^toUa  opima  ai  a  victorious 
general,  so  difficult  for  valor  to  obtain,  so  easy  for 'flattery  to  invent, 
(Gantemir,  p.  90,  91.)  Callimachus  (L  iii.  p.  617)  more  simply  and 
wobably  affi]:ms,  supervenitibus  Janizaris,  telorum  multitndine,  non 
jam  condfoasus  est,  quam  obrutns. 
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exowd  of  the  victors  and  ranquished ;  and  the  last  efibrts  of 
his  courage  and  conduct  were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of 
his  Walachian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  Christians  were  slain 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Wama :  the  loss  of  the  Turics,  rtuxte 
considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their 
total  strength ;  yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not  ariiamed  to 
confess,  that  bis  ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  second 
•ad  similar  victory «*  At  his  command  a  column  was  eroded 
on  the  spot  where  Ladislaus  had  fcdlen ;  but  the  modest  in- 
scription, instead  of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the  valor^ 
and  bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  the  Hungarian  youth.^ 

Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  Wama,  I  am  tempted  to 
pause  on  the  character  and  story  <^  two  principal  actors,  the 
cardinal  Julian  and  John  Huniades.  Julian^  CcBsarini  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Borne :  his  studies  had  embaraoed 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences  of  divin^ 
ity  and  law ;  and  his  versatile  genius  was  equally  adapted  to 
the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the  court  No  sooner  had  he  been 
invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  was  sent  into  Qer> 
many  to  arm  the  empire  against  the  rebels  and  heretics  of 
Bohemia.  The  sqpirit  of  persecution  is  tmworthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian; the  military  profession  ill  becomes  a  priot;  but  the 
former  is  excused  1^  the  times ;  and  the  latter  was  ennobled 
by  the  courage  of  Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and  alone  in 
the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  German  host  As  the  pope^s 
legate,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basil ;  but  the  president  soon 
appeared  the  most  strenuous  champion  of  ecclesiastical  free* 

'^  Besides  some  valuable  hints  tram  JEaieaB  Sylvius,  whioh  are  dill* 
gently  collected  by  SpondanuB,  our  best  nuthorlties  are  three  his- 
torians of  the  xvth  century,  Philippus  Callimachus,(de  Rebus  a 
Yladislao  Polonorum  atque  Hungarorum  Rege  gestis,  libri  iii.  in  BeL 
Script  Renim  Himgarioarum,  torn.  i.  p.  438— 61&,)  Bonfimus,  (decad. 
iii.  1.  V.  p.  460—467.)  and  Chalcondyles,  (L  vU.  p.  166—179.)  The 
two  first  were  Italians,  but  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  (Fabric.  BibKot.  Latin.  Med.  ct  Infim»  -SItatis,  torn.  i.  pt 
324.  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c  8,  11.  Bayle,  Dictionnair^ 
BoNFiNius.)  A  small  tract  of  FbdHx  Petancius,  chancellor  of  Segnia, 
(ad  calcem  Cuspinian.  de  Caesaribus,  p.  716—722,)  represents  the 
theatre  of  the  war  in  the  xvth  century. 

^  M.  Len&nt  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Concile  de  Basle^ 
tom.  i.  p.  247,  &c.)  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  315,  &c.)  of  Cardinal 
Julian.  His  services  at  Basil  and  Ferrara,  and  his  imfortunate  end, 
are  occasionally  related  by  Spondanus,  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury. 


*  Compare  Von  Hammer,  p.  468.  -*  M. 
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dom ;  and  ao  opposition  of  seven  years  was  conducted  by  his 
ability  and  zeal.  After  promoting  the  strongest  measures 
against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eugenius,  some  secret 
motive  of  interest  or  conscience  engaged  him  to  desert  on  a 
sudden  the  popular  party.  The  cardinal  withdrew  himself 
from  Baal  to  Ferrara ;  and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  the  two  nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  argu- 
ments and  the  depth  of  his  theological  erudrtion.^  In  his 
Hungarian  embassy,  we  have  already  seen  the  mischievoos 
effects  of  his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian  him- 
self was  the  first  victim.  The  cardinal,  who  performed  the 
duties  (^  a  priest  and  a  soldier,  was  lost .  in  the  defeat  of 
Wama.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  relat- 
ed ;  but  it  is  believed,  that  a  weighty  encumbrance  of  gold 
impeded  his  flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel  avarice  of  some 
Christian  fugitives. 

Prom  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubtful,  origin,  the  merit 
of  John  Huniadoe  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  the  Hun- 
garian armies.  His  father  was  a  Walaehian,  his  mother  a 
Greek :  her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the  em- 
perors of  Coustantinople ;  and  the  claims  of  the  Walachians, 
with  the  surname  of  Corvmus,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
might  suggest  a  thin  pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with 
the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.^^  In  his  youth  he  served  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horsemen,  by 
the  bishop  of  Zagrab :  the  valor  of  the  white  knight  ^  was 
soon  con^icuous ;  he  increased  his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and 
wealthy  marriage ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  bor- 
ders he  won  in  the  same  year  three  battles  against  the  Turks. 
By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the  crown  of 
Hungary;  and  the  important  service  was  rewarded  by  the 

••  Syropulus  honorably  praises  the  talents  of  an  enemy,  (p.  117 :) 
toVuvTa  Ttva  atntt  6  lovXiavbg  ntTiXottvaftivtas  ^ay  xal  ioytxco;,  xai  ^ct* 
intart'ifitig  xal  dtit6riirog  ' PijToglxtjg, 

'*  See  Bonfinins,  decad.  iii.  L  iv.  p.  423.  Ciould  the  Italian  histo- 
rian pronounce,  or  the  king  of  Hungary  hear,  without  a  blush,  the 
absurd  flattery  which  confounded  the  name  of  a  Walaehian  village 
with  the  casual,  though  glorious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
Valerian  family  at  Rome } 

^  Philip  de  Comines,  (M^moires,  1.  vi.  c.  13,)  from  the  tradition  of 
the  times,  mentions  hun  with  high  encomiums,  but  under  the  whim- 
sical name  of  the  Chevalier  filanc  de  Valaigne,  (Valachia.)  The 
Greek  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Turkish  annals  of  Loundavius,  presume 
to  accuse  his  fidelity  or  valor. 
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title  and  office  of  Waived  of  Transylvania.  The  first  of 
Julian's  crusades  added  two  Tuiicish  laurels  on  his  hrow ;  and 
in  the  public  distress  the  fatal  errors  of  Wama  were  forgot- 
ten. During  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of  Aus- 
tria, the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected  supreme  captain 
and  governor  of  Hungary ;  and  if  envy  at  first  was  silenced 
by  terror,  a  reign  of  twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy 
as  well  as  of  war.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is 
not  delineated  in  his  campaigns ;  the  white  knight  fought  with 
the  hand  rather  than  th«  head,  as  the  chief  of  desuhoiy  Bar- 
barians,  who  attack  without  fear  and  fly  without  shame ;  and 
his  military  life  is  composed  of  a  romantic  alternative  of  vic- 
tories and  escapes.  By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name 
to  frighten  their  perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly  denomi- 
nated Jancus  Lain^  or  the  Wicked :  their  hatred  is  the  proof 
of  their  esteem ;  the  kingdom  which  he  guarded  was  inacces- 
sible to  their  arms ;  and  they  felt  him  most  daring  and  formi- 
dable, when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  and  his  country 
irrecoverably  lost.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  defensive 
war,  four  years  after  the  defeat  of  Warna  he  again  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  plain  of  ^'Cossova,  sus- 
tained, till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman  army,  four 
times  more  numerous  than  his  own.  As  he  fied  alone  through 
the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero  was  surprised  by  two  rob- 
bers ;  but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain  that  hung  at  his 
neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other, 
and,  after  new  perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his 
presence  an  afflicted  kingdom.  But  the  last  and  most  glori- 
ous action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of  Belgrade  against  the 
powers  of  Mahomet  the  Second  in  person.  Afler  a  siege  of 
forty  days,  the  Turks,  who  had  already  entered  the  town, 
were  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the  joyful  nations  celebrated 
Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of  Christendom .^^ 
About  a  month  after  this  great  deliverance,  the  champion 
expired ;  and  his  most  splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the 
Ottoman  prince,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for 
revenge  against  the  single  antagonist  who  had  triumphed 
over  his  arras.  On  the  first  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Matthias 
Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  elected  and 

**  See  Bonfinius  (decad.  iii.  1.  viii.  p.  492)  and  Spondanus,  (A.  D. 
1466,  No.  1—7.)  Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  Bel- 
grade with  Capistran,  a  Franciscan  friar  ;  and  in  their  respective 
narratives,  neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  notice 
of  his  rival's  merit. 
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evowood  by  the  grateful  Hungarians.  His  reign  was  pros* 
perous  and  Icmg :  Matthias  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conquercnr 
and  a  saint :  but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of 
learning;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians,  who  were 
invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have  shed  the  lustre  of  their 
eloquence  on  the  father's  character.^^ 

In  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg  are 
commonly  associated ;  ^^  and  they  are  both  entitled  to  our 
notice,  since  thmr  occupation  of  the  Ottoman  arms  debyed  die 
ruin  of  the  Greek  empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scan* 
derbeg,^  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  district  of 
Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  sultan's  power,  Castriot 
submitted  to  the  iiard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute  :  he  de- 
livered his  four  s(His  as  the  pledges  of  his  fideliQr ;  and  the 
Cluristian  youths,  after  receiving  the  marie  of  circumcision, 
were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  trained  in  die 
arms  and  arts  oiC  Turkish  pdicy.^^  The  three  elder  brothers 
were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  daves ;  and  the  poison  to 
which  their  deaths  are  ascribed  cannot  be  verified  or  disproved 
by  ai^  positive  evidence.  Tet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  kind  and  paternal  treatment  of 

**  See  Bonfinius,  decad.  iiL  L  viii. — decad.  iv.  1.  viii.  The  observa- 
tkmft  of  SpondanuB  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Corvinus  are 
cazioiis  and  eeiCical»  (A.  D.  1464,  Ko.  l,  1476,  No.  6,  1476,  No.  14— 
16,  1490,  No.  4,  5.)  Italian  fame  was  the  olject  of  his  yanil^.  His 
actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Renun  Hnngaricariun  (p.  922 — 
412)  of  Peter  Ranzanus,  a  Sicilian.  His  'w^ise  and  facetious  sayings 
are  repstered  by  Galestus  Martins  of  Nami,  (628—568,)  and  we  have 
a  particular  narratiYe  of  his  wedding  and  oorona^on.  These  three 
tracts  are  all  contained  in  the  fixat  voL  of  Bel's  Soriptores  Kemm 
Hungaricarum. 

**  They  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essaj 
on  Heroic  Virtue,  (Works,  voL  iii.  p.  386,)  among  the  seven  chies 
who  have  deserved,  without  wearing,  a  royal  crown ;  Belisarius,  Nar- 
ses,  Qonsalvo  of  Oordova,  William  first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander 
duke  of  Parma,  John  Huniades,  and  (George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 

^  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  Mend  of 
Scanderbeg,  which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the 
place.  In  the  old  and  national  history  of  Marinus  Barletins,  a  priest 
of  Scodra,  (de  Vita,  Moribus^  et  Rebus  gestis  Georgii  Castrioti,  &e., 
libri  xiiL  p.  367.  Argentorat.  1637,  in  foL,)  his  gaudy  and  eumber- 
Bome  robes  are  stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chalcon- 
dyles,  L  viL  p.  185,  1.  viiL  p.  229. 

.  ^  His  circumcision,  education,  &c.,  are  marked  by  Mariniis  with 
brevity  and  reluctance,  (U  i.  p.  6,  70 
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George  Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who,  from  his  tender 
youth,  displayed  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The 
successive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  car- 
ried a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court,  recommended  him 
to  the  favor  of  Amurath,  and  his  Turkish  appellation  of  Scan- 
derbeg,  {Iskender  beg,)  or  the  lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible 
memorial  of  his  glory  and  servitude.  His  father's  principality 
was  reduced  into  a  province ;  hut  the  loss  was  compensated 
by  the  rank  and  title  of  Sanjiak,  a  command  of  five  thousand 
horse,  and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire. 
He  served  with  honor  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
we  may  smile  at  the  art  or  credulity  of  the  historian,  who 
sujiposes,  that  in  every  encounter  he  spared  the  Christians, 
while  he  fell  with  a  thundering  arm  on  his  Mussulman  foes. 
The  glory  of  Huniades  is  without  reproach :  he  fought  in  the 
defence  of  his  religion  and  country ;  but  the  enemies  who 
applaud  the  patriot,  have  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of 
traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians,  the  rebel- 
lion of  Scanderbeg  is  justified  by  his  father's  wrongs,  the 
ambiguous  death  of  his  three  brothers,  his  own  degradation, 
and  the  slavery  of  his  country  ;  and  they  adore  the  generous, 
though  tardy,  zeal,  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith  and  in- 
dependence of  his  ancestors.  But  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
ninth  year  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran ;  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel ;  the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by  authori- 
ty and  habit ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination 
at  the  age  of  forty '^  could  be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  mo- 
tives would  be  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or 
revenge,  had  he  broken  his  chain  from  the  moment  that  he 
was  sensible  of  its  weight :  but  a  long  oblivion  had  surely  - 
impaired  his  original  right ;  and  every  year  of  obedience 
and  reward  had  cemented  the  mutual  bond  of  the  sultan  and 
his  subject.  If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harbored  the  belief  of 
Christianity  and  the  intention  of  revolt,  a  worthy  mind  must 
condemn  the  base  dissimulation,  that  could  serve  only  to 
betray,  that  could  promise  only  to  be  forsworn,  that  could 

**  Since  Scanderbeg  died  A.  D.  1466,  in  the  Ixilid  year  of  his  ago, 
(Marinas,  L^^i.  p.  370,)  he  was  born  in  1403 ;  since  he  was  torn  from 
his  parents  ''by  the  Turks,  when  he  was  novennis,  (Marinus,  1.  i.  p. 
1,  6,)  thsiX  event  must  have  happened  in  1412,  nine  years,  before  the 
accession  of  Amurath  11.,  who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  the 
Albanian  slave.  Spondanus  has  remarked  this  inconsistency,  A.  P, 
1431,  No,  31,  1443,  No.  14. 
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fi^vely  join  m  tho  temporal  aad  spintqal  perdition  <^  st 
ipany  thousand^  of  bis  unhappy  brethren.  Shall  we  pmise  |i 
secret  correspQudence  with  Huniades,  while  he  commaiide^j 
the  vanguard  of  the  Turkish  army  ?  shall  we  excuse  the  de.- 
sertion  of  hb  standard,  a  treachergus  desertion  which  aban- 
doned the  victory  to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactor  ?  In  the 
confusion  of  a  defeat,  the  eye  of  Scanderbeg  was  fixed  on  the 
Rcis  Efiendi  or  principal  secretary :  with  the  dagger  at  hif 
breast,  be  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for  the  government  of 
Albania ;  and  the  murder  of  the  guiltless  scribe  and  his  train 
prevented  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  discovery.  With 
some  bold  compaoions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  design, 
he  escaped  in  tne  night,  by  rapid  marches,  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  hi9  paternal  mountains.  The  gates  of  Oroya  were 
opened  to  the  royal  mandate  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command 
the  fortress,  than  George  Castriot  dropped  the  mask  of  dis- 
simulation ;  al^ure^  the  prophet  and  the  sultan,  and  prO" 
claimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and  country^  The 
names  of  religion  aud  Ii!terty  provoked  a  general  revoU  :  tim 
Albanians,  a  martial  race,  were  unanimous  to  live  and  di^ 
with  their  hereditary  prince ;  and  the  Ottojonan  garrigona  wero 
indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyrdom  or  baptism*  In  the 
assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirua,  Scanderbeg  was  fleeted 
general  of  the  Turkish  war ;  and  each  of  th^  allies  engaged 
to  furnish  his  respective  proportion  of  men  and  money.  From 
these  contributions,  from  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  from  the 
valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  twq 
hundred  thousand  ducats  ;3^  and  the  entire  sum,  exempt  from 
the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strictly  appropriated  to  the  public 
use.  His  manners  were  popular;  but  his  discipline  was 
severe ;  and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished  from  hi3 
camp :  his  example  strengthened  his  command ;  and  under 
his  conduct,  the  Albanians  were  invincible  in  their  own  opin- 
ion and  that  of  their  enemies.  The  bravest  adventurers  of 
France  and  Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame  and  retained 
in  his  service :  his  standing  militia  consisted  of  eight  thou- 
sand horse  and  seven  thousand  foot ;  the  horses  were  small, 
the  men  were  active ;  but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye 
^  di^culties  and  resources  of  the  mountains ;  and,  at  lie 
blaze  of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was  distributed  in  thet 
strongest  po^     With  such  unequal  arms  Scanderbeg  resisted 

^  Hl9  revenue  i^ijd  forces  are  l)ickily  ^tyeR  by  Marinus,  (L  ii.  p.  44.) 
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twen^»tkxee  yeax^  tbe  powers  ei  the  OtWrnaa  ^ii^fHiie;  add 
two  conquerors,  Amurath  the  Second,  and  his  gveater  sofi, 
were  repeatedly  baffled  by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued  with 
seeming  contempt  and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  h^ 
of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty^  thousand  Jtuuxariesi  Amn^ 
rath  entered  Albania:  be  might  ravage  the  open  countryii 
occupy  tbe  defenceless  towns,  xsonvert  the  ehun^es  into 
mosques,  circumcise  Ae^Christian  youths,  and  fHtdish  widi 
death  his  adult  and  obstinate  captives:  but  the  oonqilesto  of 
the  sukaa  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfetigrade  $ 
and  the  gamson,  invinciUe  to  his  arms,  was  oppressed  l^  ^ 
paltry  artifice  and  a  superstitious  scruple.^  Amumth  iretised 
with  shame  and  loss  fnmi  the  walls  of  Oroya,  the  casde  aad 
residence  of  the  Gastriots ;  the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreati 
were  harassed  by  a  vexatioaB,  aad  almost  invisible,  mhrer» 
saiy ;  ^^  and  the  disappointment  might  tend  to  ImJ^ller,  per^ 
haps  to  shorten,  the  last  days  oi  the  sultan^.^^  In  the  fulness 
of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  Second  still  fek  at  has  besom  this 
domestic  thorn :  his  lieutenants  w«fe  permitted  to  negotiate  a 
truce ;  and  the  Albanian  prince  may  justly  b0  pvaised  as  t 
firm  and  aUe  champion  of  his  national  ind^penjbnoe.  The 
enthusiasm  of  chivalry  ajad  religion  has  ranked  him  wit&  the 
names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrtius ;  nor  would  they  biush  to 
acknowledge  their  intrepid  ooimtryman  :  but  ^s  nacroi^ 
dominion,  and  slender  powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humUe 
distance  below  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  wh(>  ^umphed  ovet 
the  East  and  the  Roman  legions.  His  splendid  achievements^ 
the  bashaws  whom  he  encountered,  the  armies  that  he  diseevi* 
fited,  and  the  three  thousand  Turics  who  were  slain  by  hsi 
single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious  criti- 
cism.    Against  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark  solitude 

^  There  were  two  Bibras,  the  upper  and  lower,  the  Bulgarian  and 
Albanian  :  the  former,  70  miles  from  Croya,  (1.  L  p.  17,)  was  contigu- 
ous to  the  fortress  of  Sfetigrade,  whose  inhabitants  refused  to  drink 
from  a  weU  into  which  a  dead  dog  had  traitorously  been  oast,  (L  y^ 
p.  139,  liO.)    We  want  a  good  map  ofEj^iua. 

*^  Compare  the  Turkisli  narratlye  of  Cantemir  (p.  92)  with  tho 
pompous  and  prolix  declamation  in  the  ivth,  vth,  and  yith  books  of 
the  Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and 
modems. 

<•  In  honor  of  his  hero,  Barletius  (1.  '^.  p.  188—192)  kills  the  sultaa 
by  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Oroya.  But  this  audacious 
fiction  is  disproved  by  the  Qreeks  and  Turks,  who  agree  in  the  tim« 
and  SMomer  of  Ajaurath'g  death  at  Adxianople. 
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of  Epiritf,  his  partial  biographers  may  safely  indulge  the 
latttade  of  romance :  but  their  fictions  are  exposed  by  the 
light  of  Italian  history ;  and  they  afford  a  strong  presumption 
against  their  own  truth,  by  a  fabulous  tale  of  his  exploits, 
when  he  passed  the  Adriatic  with  eight  hundred  horse  to  the 
aoccor  of  the  king  of  Naples.^  Without  disparagement  to 
his  fame,  they  might  have  owned,  that  he  was  finally  op* 
pressed  by  the  Ottoman  powers :  m  his  extreme  danger  he 
applied  to  Pope  Pius  the  Second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical state ;  and  his  resources  were  almost  exhausted,  since 
Scanderbeg  died  a  fugitive  ^t  Lissus,  on  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory.^ His  sepulchre  was  soon  violated  by  the  Turkish  con- 
querors ;  but  the  Janizaries,  who  wore  his  bones  enchased  in 
a  bracelet,  declared  by  this  superstitious  amulet  their  involun- 
tary reverence  for  his  valor.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country 
may  redound  to  the  heroes  glory ;  yet,  had  he  balanced  the 
oontequences  of  submission  and  resistance,  a  patriot  perhaps 
would  have  declined  the  unequal  contest  which  must  depend 
on  the  life  and  genius  of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might  indeed 
be  supported  by  the  rational,  though  fallacious,  hope,  that 
the  pope,'  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  republic, 
would  join  in  the  defence  of  a  free  and  Christian  people,  who 
ffuarded  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  narrow  passage 
mm  Greece  to  Italy.  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the 
national  shipwreck;  the  Castriots**  were  invested  with  a 
Neapolitan  dukedom,  and  their  blood  continues  to  flow  in  the 
noblest  families  of  the  realm.  A  colony  of  Albanian  fugitives 
obilained  a  settlement  in  Calabria,  and  they  preserve  at  this 
<biy  the  language  and  manners  of  their  ancestors.^ 

*•  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  ixth  and  xth 
books  of  Marinns  Barletius,  which  may  be  rectified  by  the  testimony 
or  silence  of  Muratori,  (Annali  d'  Itidia,  torn.  xiii.  p.  291,)  and  his 
original  authors,  (Joh.  Simonetta  de  Rebus  Erancisci  Sfortiae,  in 
Mnratori,  Script.  Rerum  Itid.  tom.  xxL  p.  728,  et  alios.)  The  Alba- 
nian cavalry,  under  the  name  of  Siradiots,  soon  became  flEimous  in  the 
wars  of  Italy,  (M^moires  de  Comines,  L  viii.  c.  6,) 

**  Spondanus,  from  the  best  evidence,  and  the  tnost  rational  criti- 
cism, has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human  size,  (A.  D 
1461,  No.  20,  1468,  No.  9,  1465,  No.  12,  13,  1467,  No.  1.)  His  own 
letter  to  the  pope,  and  the  testimony  of  Phranza,  (L  iii.  c.  28,)  a  refu- 
gee in  the  neighboring  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress, 
which  is  awkwardly  concealed  by  Marinus  Barletius,  (L  x.) 

*•  See  the  family  of  the  Castridts,  in  Ducangc,  (Fam.  Dalmaticse, 
&c.  xviii.  p.  348 — 360.) 

*•  This  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  (Trav- 
els into  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  360—364.) 
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In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roiaiui 
empire,  I  have  reached  at  length  the  last  reign  of  the  pnnces 
of  Constantinople,  who  so  feebly  sustained  the  name  and 
majesty  of  the  Caesars.  On  the  decease  of  John  Palapologus, 
who  survived  about  fpur  years  the  Hungarian  crusade,*^  the 
royal  family,  by  the  death  of  Andronicus  and  the  monastic 
profession  of  Isidore,  was  reduced  to  three  princes^  Constan- 
.  tine,  Demetrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons. of  the 
emperor  Manuel.  Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  were  far 
distant  in  the  Morea ;  but  Demetrius,  who  possessed  the 
domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  suburbs,  at.  the  head  of  a 
party  :  his  ambition  was  not  chilled  by  the  public  distress ; 
and  his  conspiracy  with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had 
already  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  The  funeral  of 
the  late  emperor  was  accelerated  with  singular  and  even  sus- 
picious haste :  the  claim  of  Demetrius  to  the  vacant  throne 
was  justified  by  a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism,  that  he  was  bona 
in  the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father^s  reign.  .  But  th0 
empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers,  the  clergy  and 
people,  were  unanimous  in  the  cause  of  the  lawful  successor : 
and  the  despot  Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  acci- 
dentally returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becoming  zeal 
the  interest  of  his  absent  brother.  An  ambassador,  the  hisf 
torian  Phranza,  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  co\ja%  of 
Adrianople.  Amurath  received  him  with  honor  and  dis- 
missed him  with  giAs ;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  announced  his  supremacy,  and.  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two 
illustrious  deputies,  the  Imperial  crown  was  placed  at  Sparta 
on  the  head  of  Constantino.  In  the  spring  he  sailed  fromi  the 
Morea,  escaped  the  encounter  of  a  Turkish  squadron,  en- 
joyed the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  festival 
of  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  his  donatives  the  treasure, 
or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the  state.  The  emperor  immedi- 
ately resigned  to  his  brothers  the  possession  of  the  Morea ; 
and  the  brittle  friendship  of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius  and 
Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  their  mother's  presence  by  the 


*'  The  Chronology  of  Phranza  is  dear  and  authentic ;  but  instead 
of  four  years  and  seven  months,  Spondanus  (A.  D.  1445»  No.  7} 
assigns  seven  or  eight  years  to  the  reign  of  the  last  Constantine^ 
whidi  he  deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  the  king 
«f  ^£ihiopia. 
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tmXi  Mourity  of  oaths  asd  embniceff.  Hi9  Bext  oceupa^on 
^ras-  the  ehoice  of  a  eooBort.  A  daughter  of  ^  d<^  of 
Venioe  had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Byzantiiie  nobles  ob« 
jectod  the  distanoe  between  an  hereditary  mcMMLrch  and  an 
elective  magisCrato;  and  in  their  subsequent  itistress,  ^e 
chief  ^  ^lai  poweiiUl  republie  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
aftant,  Conslantine  alterwaids  hesitated^  between  the  royal 
ftuniUes  of  TVebizond  and  Georgia ;  and  the  embassy  of 
Pl»ranaa  represents  in  his  public  and  private  life  the  lieust  days 
of  the  Bymntine  empire.^ 

Th€  pPBtmfesUart,  or  great  chamberlain,  Phranza  sa^d 
from  C^stantinople  as  iSte  minister  of  a  bridegroom ;  and 
liie  ratios  of  weal^  and  luxury  were  applied  to  his  pompous 
appoarance*  His  numerous  retinue  eonsisted  of  nobles  and- 
guiurds,  of  physieiaasand  monks :  he  was  attended  by  a  band 
of  mnsie;  and  the  term  of  his  eostly  embassy  was  pro* 
iMioted  aboi^  two  years.  Qn  his  arrival  in  Greorgia  or  Iberia,. 
the  nadves  fVom  the  towns  and  villages  floeked  around  the 
strangers;  and  such  was  their  simplicity,  that  they  were 
doliglMed  wi^  the  efibots,  without  understeuiding  the  cause,. 
ct  musicai  harmony.  Araoag  the  orowd  was  a&  old  man, 
aibove  a^  hundred  yeais  of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  ear*^ 
riod  away  a  captive  by  the  Barbarians,^  and  who  amused'  his 
hearew  witii  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  Indla,^  from  whence 
ha  had  retamed  to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea^^^  From 
this  bespitablis  Ifemd,  Phransa  proceeded  to  the  conit  of  Tre'bi- 
asAd,  ^Miere  ho  was  informed  by  ^  Greek  prince  of  the 
rseent  deoease  of  AmiHsth.     Instead  of  rejeieiBg'  Ib  the 

^  Araoza  (1.  iiU  c  1 — 6)  deserves  credit  and  esteem. 

^  Sai^MMe  hiai  to  kwfe  been  captured  m  1394^  in  Tfanof^s  first  war 
i4  asog^  (^totcfeddin.  L  Hi.  c.  600  he  might.  Mbm  bk  Tartsi; 
master  i^to.  ffliwVwrtnn  ia  1398,  and  &om  thenar  saU  t^  t^  siica 
isli^ds, 

••  The  bappy  and  pions  Indians  Kved  a  huncbred  and  fifty  years, 
abd  enjoyed  the  most  perf^.  productions  of  the  vegetaUa  and^  min- 
fl  kingrtwas^  The  animals  were  on  a  large,  scale :  druons.  seventy 
miWH  SFnts  (tha>#wK^  ImUi^d  xpno  inches -Iqi^  sheep  liiJke«lqpta)t^ 
elephants  like  sheep.    Quidlibet  audendi,  &c. 

'^  He  sailed  in  a  country  yenral  from  tixe  spice  sdands  to  ons  of  tixe 
ports  of  the  exterior  India ;  invenitque  navem  grandem  Ibericam^  qpk 
in  PortufftMim  est  delatus.  This  passage,  composed  in  1477,  (Pfaian.- 
ca,  L  iiL  e.  30,)  twenty  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Qeod  ^(^,  is  spurious  or  wonderfuL'  But  this  new  geography  is 
Bamedby  the  oia  and  incompatihte  error  which  {daces  the  source  oC 
«he  Nils  in  India. 
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deliverance,  the  experienced  statesman  expressed  his  appre- 
hension, that  an  ambitious  youth  would  ncft  long  adhere  to 
the  sage  and  pacific  system  of  his  father, 
decease,  his  Christian  wife,  Maria,*^  the 
Servian  despot,  had  been  honorably  restoi 
on  the  fame  of  ter  beauty  and  merit,  she 
by  the  ambassador  as  the  most  worthy  o 
choice;  and  Phranza  recapitulates  and  r 
objections  that  might  be  raised  against  tl 
majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble  an 
Ae  bar  of  affinity  might  be  removed  by  li 
dispensation  of  the  churcli ;  the  disgrace  o 
had  been  repeatedly  overlooked  ;  and,  tho 
rt^as  near  fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yc 
heir  to  the  empire.  Constantino  listened  U 
was  transmitted  in  the  first  ship  that  saile( 
but  the  factions  of  the  court  opposed  his 
was  firially  prevented  by  the  pious  vow  c 
ended  her  days  in  the  monastic  profession, 
first  alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  wa 
of  a  Georgian  princess ;  and  the  vanity  i 
dazzled  by  the  glorious  alliance.  Inste 
according  to  the  primitive,  and  national  < 
his  daughter,53  he  offered  a  portion  of  fifty 
an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand,  ducats 
of  the  ambassador  were  repaid  by  an  assi 
son  had  been  adopted  in  baptism  by  the  e 
lishment  of  his  daughter  should  be  the  pi 
empress  of  Constantinople.  On  the  retui 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Greek  monarch, 
hand  impressed  three  vermilion  crosses  o 
and  assured  the  Greorgian  envoy  that  in  the 
fiTholild  conduct  the  biide  to  her  Imperial 
stantine  embraced  his  faithful  servant,  i 
approbation  of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  w 


**  Cantemir,  (jp*  ^»)  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Lfleums  Og^t^ 
and  the  Helen  of  the  Servians,  places  her  mamagta  with  Amurath  iai 
the  year  1424.  It  will  not  ea^y  be  believed,  that  in  six-and-twenty 
years'  cohabitation,  the  saltan  corpus  ejus  non  tetigit.  ASt&c  the 
taking  of  Confitantinople,  she  fled  to  Mahomet  II.,  phranza,  L  iii« 
c.  22  J 

^  The  classical  reader  wiU  recollect  the  offers  of  Agamemnoiii 
(Biad,  I.  T.  144,)  and  the  general  practice  of  antiquity. 
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a  friend,  who,  aAer  a  long  absence,  is  impatient  to  pour  his 
secrets  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  ^^  Smce  the  death  of 
my  mother  and  of  Cantacuzene,  who  alone  advised  me 
without  interest  or  passion,^  I  am  surrounded,"  said  the  em- 
peror, "  by  men  whom  I  can  neither  love  nor  trust,  nor 
esteem.  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great 
admiral;  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  sentiments,  he 
declares,  both  in  pnvate  and  public,  that  his  sentiments  are 
the  absolute  measure  of  my  thoughts  and  actions.  The  rest 
of  the  courtiers  are  swayed  by  their  personal  or  factious 
views ;  and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on  questions  of 
policy  and  marriage  ?  I  have  yet  much  employment  for 
your  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  the  spring  you  shall  engage 
one  of  my  brothers  to  solicit  the  succor  of  the  Western 
powers  ;  from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  Cyprus  on  a  par- 
ticular commission ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  Georgia  to 
receive  and  conduct  the  future  empress.V  — "  Your  com- 
mands," replied  Phranza,  "  are  irresistible  ;  but  deign,  great 
sir,"  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  "  to  consider,  that  if  I 
am  thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  family,  my  wife  may  be 
tempted  either  to  seek  another  husband,  or  to  throw  herself 
into  a  monastery."  Af\er  laughing  at  his  apprehensions,  the 
emperor  more  gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assur- 
ance that  this  should  be  his  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he 
destined  for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress  ;  for  him- 
self, the  important  office  of  great  logothete,  or  principal  min- 
ister of  state.  The  marriage  was  immediately  stipulated : 
but  the  office,  however  incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been 
usurped  by  the  ambition  of  the  admiral  Some  delay  was 
requisite  to  negotiate  a  consent  and  an  equivalent ;  and  the 
nomination  of  Phranza  was  half  declared,  and  half  sup- 
pressed, lest  it  might  be  displeasing  to  an  insolent  and  pow- 
erful favorite.  The  winter  was  spent  in  the  preparations  of 
his  embassy  ;  and  Phranza  had  resolved,  that  the  youth  hia 
son  should  embrace  this  opportunity  of  foreign  travel,  and  be 
left,  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  with  his  maternal  kindred 
of  the  Morea.  Such  were  the  private  and  public  designs, 
which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish  war,  and  finally  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 

•*  Cantacuzene  (I  am  ignorant  of  his  relation  to  the  emperor  of  that 
name)  was  great  domestic,  a  firm  assertor  of  the  Greek  creed,  and  a 
brother  of  the  queen  of  Scrvia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  character  of 
ambassador,  (Syropidiis,  p.  87,  38,  45.) 
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CHAPTER  LXYIir. 

*tffiIGIf  Aim  CHARACTER  OF  MAHOMET  THE  SECOND.  —  SIEGE, 
ASSAULT,  AND  FINAL  CONQUEST,  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY 
THE  TXTRKS.  —  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINE  PALJEOLOGUS. — 
SERVITUWS  OF  THE  GREEKS.  —  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROMAW 
EMPIRE  IN  THE  EAST.  —  CONSTERNATION  OF  EUROPE.  — 
CONQUESTS  AND  DEATH   OF   MAHOMET  THE   SECOND. 

T^  Siege  of  Constantinople  by  die  Turks  attracts  our 
fiirst  attention  to  the  person  and'  character  of  the  gresit  de- 
stroyer; Mahomet  the  Second  *'  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Amurath ;  and  though  his  mothe  j  has  been  decorated  with  the 
titlesr  of  Christian  and  princess;  she  is  more  probably  coh- 
foond^  with  the  numeroos  cononbinesr  wiio  peopled  fVbm 
every  climate  the  harem  of  the  sultan.  His' first  education 
and  sentiments  were  those  of  a  devout  Mussulman ;  and  wi 
often  as  he  conversed  with  an  inlidel,  he  purified  his  hands 
and  fac6  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.  Age  and  empire  ap« 
pear  to  hetve  r^axed  this  narrow  bigotry  :  his  aspiring  getnus 
disdained:  to  acknowledge  a  power  above  his  own  ;  and  in  his 
looser  hours  he  presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of 
Mecea  as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  sultan  persevered 
in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  die 
Koran :  *  his  private  indiscretion  must  have  been  sacred  from 
the  vulgar  ear;  and  we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of 
strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  believe  that  a  inind  which 
is  hstfdened  against  truth  must  be  armed  with  superior  con- 
tempt for  absurdity  and  error.     Under  the  tuition  of  the  most 


'  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  II.  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  either 
the  Turks  or  the  Christians.  The  most  moderate  pictare  appears  to 
be  drawn:  by  Fhranza^  (1.  i.  c.  33,)  whose  resentment  had  cooled  In 
a^e  and  soUtude ;  see  likewise  Spondabus,  (A.  D.  1451,  Ko.  11,)  and 
the  continuator  of  Fleury,  (torn.  xxii.  p.  552,)  the  Blogia  of  Paulu» 
Jovius,  (11  iii.  p.  IM — Idd,)  and  the  Bictionnaire  de  Bityle,  (torn;  m, 
p.  272—279.) 

*  Caittexnir^  (p.  115,)  and  the  mosques  which  he  founded,  attest  hk 
pubtto  regMid  for  religion.  Mahomet  freely  disputed  with  the  patri^ 
aroh  GennacKus  on  the  two  r^gions^  (Spond.  A.  D.  14^3,  Ko.  22.) 
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iidlfal  masters,  Mahomet  advanced  with  an  early  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  ;  and  besides  his  native 
tongue  it  is  affirmed  that  he  spoke  or  understood  five  lan- 
guages,' the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldsan  or  Hebrew, 
the  LAtin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might  indeed  con- 
tribute to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic  to  his  edification ; 
and  such  studies  are  familiar  to  the  Oriental  youth.  In  the  ' 
mtercourse  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  a  conqueror  might 
wish  to  converse  with  the  people  over  which  he  was 
ambitious  to  reign:  his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry^  or 
prose  ^  might  find  a  passase  to  the  royal  ear ;  but  what  use 
or  merit  could  recommend  to  the  statesman  or  the  scholar 
the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  The  history  and 
geography  of  the  world  were  familiar  to  his  memory :  the 
Uves  of  the  heroes  of  the  East,  perhaps  of  the  West,^  excited 
his  emulation :  his  skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by  the  folly 
of  the  times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments  of  mathematical 

*  Qoinque  lingoas  preter  suam  noverat,  Gnscam,  Latinam,  Chal- 
daioam,  Penlcam.  The  Latin  tranalator  of  Phransa  has  dropped  the 
Arabic,  which  the  Koran  must  recommned  to  every  Mussulman.* 

^  Philelphus,  by  a  Latin  ode,  requested  and  obtained  the  Uberty 
of  hii  wife  ■  mother  and  sisters  frmn  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  delivered  into  the  auhan't  hands  by  the  envoys  of  the  duke  of 
IClan.  Philelphut  himself  was  BU8peote4  of  a  decogn  of  r^iring  to 
Constantinople;  yet  the  orator  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of  holy 
war,  (see  his  Life  by  M.  Lancelot,  in  the  M^moires  de  T Acad6mie  des 
Insoiptions,  torn.  x.  p.  718,  724,  &c.) 

*  Robert  Yaltnrio  published  at  Verona,  in  1483,  his  xiL  books  de  Re 
Militari,  in  which  he  first  mentions  the  use  of  bombs.  By  his  patron 
Sigismund  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini,  it  had  been  addressed  with  a 
iMn  epistle  to  Mahomet  H. 

*  According  to  Phranza,  he  assiduously  studied  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  Alexander,  Augustus,  Constantine,  and  Theodosius.  I  have 
read  somewhere,  that  Plutarch's  lives  were  translatod  by  his  orders 
into  the  Turkish  language.  If  the  suUan  himself  understood  Qteek^ 
it  must  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  Yet  these  lives  are 
a  school  of  freedom  as  well  as  of  valor.f 


*  It  appears  in  the  original  Greek  text,  p.  95,  edit.  Bonn.  —  M. 

t  Von  Hammer  disdainfully  rejects  this  fable  of  Mahomet's  knowledge 
of  languages.  Knolles  adds,  that  he  delighted  in  reading  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  Julias  Cssar.  The  former,  no  doubt,  was 
the  Persian  legend,  which,  it  is  remarkable,  came  back  to  Europe,  and  was 
popular  throuffhout  the  middle  ages  as  the  **  Bomamit  of  Alexander." 
The  foimder  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  of  Rome,  according  to  M.  Von  Ham- 
mer, is  altogether  unknown  in  the  East.  Mahomet  was  a  great  patron  of 
Turkish  literature :  the  romantic  poems  of  Persia  were  translated,  or  imi- 
tated, under  his  patronage.    Von  Hammer,  voL  ii.  p.  268.  —  M. 
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science ;  and  a  profane  taste  for  the  arts  is  betrayed  in  ISb 
Kberal  invitation  and  reward  of  the  painters  of  Italy.^  But 
tile  influence  of  religion  and  learning  were  employed  without 
efiect  on  his  'savage  and  licentious  nature.  I  will  not  tran- 
scribe, nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories  of  his  fourteen 
pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search  of  a  stolen 
melon ;  or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  whose  head  he  severed 
from  her  body,  to  convince  the  Janizaries  that  thieir  master 
was  not  the  votary  of  love.*  His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the 
silence  of  the  Turiush  annals,  which  accuse  three,  and 
three  only,  of  the  Otoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness.* 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once  furious 
and  inexomble  ;  that  in  the  palace,  as  in  the  field,  a  torrent 
of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  that  die 
noblest  of  the  captive  youth  were  often  dishonored  by  his 
unnatural  lust.  In  the  Albanian  war  he  studied  the  lessons, 
and  soon  surpassed  the  example,  of  his  father ;  and  ftie  con- 
quest of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two  hundred 
cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account,  is  ascribed  to  his  invin- 
cible sword.  He  was  doubtless  a  soldier,  and  possibly  a 
general ;  Constantinople  has  sealed  his  glory ;  but  if  we 
compare  the  means,  the  obstacles,  and  the  achievements, 
Mahomet  the  Second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with 
Alexander  or  Timour.  Under  his  command,  the  Ottoman 
forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their  enemies ;  yet 
their  progress  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Adri- 
atic ;  and  his  arms  were  checked  by  Huniades  and  Scander- 
beg,  by  the  Rhodian  knights  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurath,  ho  twice  tasted  of  royalty,  and 
twice  descended  from  the  throne :  his  tender  age  was  inca- 
pable of  opposing  his  father^s  restoration,  but  never  could  he 
forgive  the  viziers  who  had  recommended  that  salutary  meas- 

'  The  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Tenice, 
was  dismissed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  3000 
ducats.  With  Voltaire  I  laugh  at  the  fool^h  story  of  a  slave  pur- 
posely beheaded,  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

^  These  Imperial  drunkards  were  Soliman  I.,  Selim  U.,  and  Amu- 
rath rv.,  (Cantemir,  p.  61.)  The  sophis  of  Persia  can  produce  a 
more  regular  succession ;  and  in  the  last  sige,  our  European  traveUen 
were  the  witnesses  and  companions  of  their  revels. 


*  This  story,  the  subject  of  Johnson's  Irene,  is  rejected  by  M.  Toa 
Hammer,  vol.  ii  p.  208.  The  German  historian's  general  estimate  of  Ma- 
homet's eharaeter  agrees  in  ito  more  marked  features  with  Gibbon's. — M. 
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«».  Vk-  Wftid^  wem  ookhmtad  vilb  the  rtMMJilfiii  ef  tk 
l^uxkiwupi  •mur ;  «iid,  after  a  fealival  «f  t«vo  niQii»it  hei  db? 
|iMEt«i  fnm  AdmnoplA  witb-  hi«  hiide,  ta  nside  io  the  gonu 
QmDneiit  of  Magnesia.  Bef(N»  the  eod  of  six  wed«i«.  W  wm 
q»i9aUeii  by  a  auddeft  iH(Bnn«g»  ftmn-  tba  divaA«  yMch  aa» 
QOUBoed^  daoeaie  of  Aiouiathf  and  tbe  mii^iiiQiiaapint  <^ 
tW  JEaiiizariea*  Hia  speed  and  vi^or  oommaBded  tbeir 
qhadiiH^qa:  he  passed  tha  HeUespoat  withr  a  eheoea  guaidi 
apd  at;  tha  dialSMse  of  a^  mie  fion»  Adria«epie,  the  viaied»  aadr 
Q^m^  the  imaiBs  and  cadhis,  the  soldien  and  the  people^. 
Ml  pDoatrMe  b^ie  the  new  sultan*  They  a£bqted.  le  we^^ 
they  affeoted  to.  rc^iee :  ha  ascended  the  thioQCie^  at  tha  a§a 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  vemoved  the  cause'  of  sedition  bji^ 
the  death,  the  inevitaUa  death,  of  his  iolant  brotbeiSp?  *  TlHh 
ambassadors  of  Buiope  and  Asia  soon  appeared  ta  congiwtT* 
ulato  his  aocassion  and  sdioit  bis  friendahip ;  9fid  to  all  he? 
apoke  the  langiwisa  of  modecatioo  and  pasA^k.  The  confix 
deooe.  of  the  Greek  euapecor  waa  revived  by  the  solemn  Qatib% 
and  fair  as^oranoes  with  which  he  sealed  the  mtiBeation.  of 
the  treaty :  and  a  rich  domain  oa  the  hankaof  the  Suym^fh 
was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three  hundred  thousand: 
aspera^i  the  pension  of  an  Ottoman  prince^  who  was  dats^ned 
at  his  re<|uast  in  the  Byzantine  oourt  Yet  the  neighbera  *of 
Mahomet  might  tremble  at  the  severity  with  whieh  a  youthful 
monarch  reformed  the  pomp^  of  lus  fatberV  household :  thot 
expenses  of  bixiury  were  applied  to  those  of  ambitioni  aiad: 
a  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  fisdooneca  was  either  di&« 
missed  from  his  service,  or  enlisted  in  his  troq^s't  In  th^ 
first  summer  of  his  rei|^,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic 
provinoea;  but  afkr  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet  aeeepted^ 
the  anhmissioo^  of  the  Canuocianiaa,  that  he  might  not  be- 
diverted  by  the  smalleiit  obstaele  from  tha  ei^eeuUoQ  oi  his: 
g£Qat  design^^^ 

^  Cftlapin,  one  of  these  royal  infant»,  was  saTed  from  his  cruel 
brother,  and  baptized  at  Borne  under  the  name  of  CaUlstus.  Ot&oman- 
mia.  T!ie  emperor  Frederic  m.  prescinted  him  with  an  estate  in 
A\i8tria»  where  he  ended  his  li^ ;  and  Cuspinian,  who  in  his  youth 
ccmrersed  with  the  aged  prince  at  Tie9i99»  apploiuds  hi^  piety  and 
wisdom,  rde  Ciesaribus,  p.  672,  67Sj) 

>*'  See  me  accession  of  Mahomet  if.  in  I>aca8,  (c.  33,)  Phranza,  (h  t 
c.  33,  L  iiL  c.  2,)  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii.  p.  199,)  and  Cantemir,  (p.  96.) 

.«  Ahmed,  the  s^  of  a  Qftk  priMess,  waa  tiM  object  cf  his  aq^eciil. 
jealousy.    Voa  Hammer,  p^  691.  •-*  M. 

f.  Th*  JUuusaries  obtained,  for  tite  first  ttai%  a  gift  oa  the  actssrien  el  a 
new  sorereign,  p.  604.  —  M. 
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Tte  Mahomotam,  ami  moi»  espeoMI^  lira  TeiU^ 
bai/^^  pfOBOUKeed  that  no  pronuae  can  iNnd  ti»^  fidthful  8gftit»l 
the  iiMb^r^sat  and  duty  of  tiheir  reUgion ;  and  ttM  the  sttltas 
may  al^rogiite  his  own.  Ireaities  and;  &cae  of  his  prodeeeMovs; 
Th»  jostiee  awb  aw^pawnmity  of  Amundh  had  sconied:  this 
imHi<Ni«l  pmihe^ ;  but  hi»  son^  though  the  promftest  of  man^ 
ewM  atcMB^  fipom  i^odbkion  lo  the  basest  aits  of  distimulattos 
IM94.  dec^k^  P^aoe  ivas  on  his  lips^  while  war  wa»  in  hkf 
haadft:  he  incesaaBtly  sighedi  Ibr  the  possossion  of  Constanii* 
BOpW;  and  the  Gveefas.  hy  their  own  indiaoretioo,  9iB6td^ 
the^  &Bsi  pretience  of  the  fatal  mpture.^^  Instead  of  laboring 
ta  be  fofgptton«  their  ainbassndDm  puisued:  his  oomp,  to  d^^ 
maud  the  payjoeikt^  and  even:  the  inoroaaey  of  ^ir  anmoal 
stipend:  tlM  divan  was:  in^|>orto»ed  by  their  complKints,  «Rd 
iim  vizier,  a  sejon^  friend  of  the  ChvistiaiM^.vwas  cooDstvaioad  to* 
doUv#r  the  sense  of  his  brethieni  *^  Ye  foolidi  and  miserable 
Bomaosi^^'  said  Caiil^.  ^  we.  know  ycmr  devices,  and  ye  av9 
^notant^  3Fau«  own  dashes !  The  9onipul<»i»  Amumtk  i»  nei 
QMMe ;.  his  throne  is  oocn^ied  by  ayeamg  conquenor,  whom  not 
l|Lw»caii:biBid,,and  QoohstaolesoanxaHst;:  and  if  you^eMape 


"  Before  X  entat  on  the  siege  of-  Gonatatitmopk^,  I  thfiU  obserrew 
that  except  the  short  hints  of  Cantezoirand  Leunclasrius,  I  h9^eiiot( 
been  able  to  obtain  any  Turkish  account  of  thiff  conquest ;  such  an. 
account  as*  we  possess  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Soliman  Ii:,  (M&- 
moitfis  do  rAead6mb  dea^  laacr^tlons,  torn.  xsvi.  p^  729-^769.)  P 
must  ther^re  depend  on  the  Greeks,  whose  nrejiodiBes,  ia  Bomm. 
denroe,  are  subdud  hy  their  distress.  Oux  standard  testa  mre  thoMi 
of  Ducas,  (c.  34 — 42,)  Phranza,  (1.  iiL  c.  7—20,)  Chalcondyles*  (L  viii- 
p.  201 — 214,)  and  Leonardus  Chiensis,  (Historia  C.  P.  a  TUrco  expug- 
natae.  Noi»n^)erj^itt,  1644,  in  4to«,  20  leaves.)  ISie  last  of  these  narra- 
tiivee  i»  the  earliest  m  date,  mce  it  was  coanpoaediBthe  I1I0  of:Chic% 
the  16th  of  August,  1453^  only  seventy-nine  days  after  the  loaa-ol  th»' 
city,  and  in  the  first  confusion  of  ideas  and  passions.  Some  hints  • 
may  be  added  from  an  epistle  of  Cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Rerum 
T^ireiearam,  ad  calcem  Chaloondyl.  Clauscri,  Basil,  1656)  to  Pope 
Kieholas  v.,  and  a  tract  of  Theodoaiufl  ZygomiOa,  which  he  addrossed' 
in  the  year  1681  to  Martin  Crudus,  (Turco-Grawia,  1.  i.  p^  74— 9S, 
Basil,  1584.)  The  various  facts  and  materials  are  briefly,  thouj^ 
critically,  reviewed  by  Spondanus^  (A.  D.  1463,  No.  1—27.)  The 
hearsay  relations  of  Monstfelet  and  the  distant  Latins  I  shall  take 
leava-to.diwagMrdb* 

*"M.  Ton  Httmmer  has  added  little  new  information  on  the  siege  of 
OtestuK^eple,  and,  by  his  general  agreement,  has  Imme  an  honorable 
testimoDy  to  the  ttvAh,  and  by  his  close  imitation  to  the  graphie- spirit'  amdl 
bol  iness,  of  Gibbon. — M. 

VOL.  VI.  32 
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fiom  hk  hands,  give  pmiae  to  the  dmoe  clero^icy,  which  yet 
delays  the  chaistisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to 
afinght  us  by  raia  and  indirect  menaces  ?  Release  the  fugi* 
ttve  Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romama ;  call  the  Hui^- 
rians  from  beyond  the  Danube ;  arm  against  us  the  nadons  of 
the  West;  and  be  assured,  tlutt  yon  will  <Mily  provoke  and 
pfeoipitate  your  ruin.^'  But  if  the  fears  c^  ti»e  ambassadors 
were  alarmed  by  the  stem  language  c^  the  visier,  they  wsfe 
soothed  by  the  courteous  audience  and  friendly  speeches  of 
the  Ottoman  prince ;  and  Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his 
return  to  Adrianople  he  would  redress  the  grievances,  and 
consult  the  true  interests,  (^  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  hiuibe 
repassed  the  Hellespont,  Uian  he  issued  a  mandate  to  suppress 
their  pension,  and  to  expel  their  officers  from  the  banks  o^  the 
Str3rmon :  in  this  measure  he  betrayed  a  hostile  mind ;  and 
the  second  order  announced,  and  in  some  d^ree  commenced, 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  an  Asiatic  fortress  had  formerly  been  raised  by  his 
grandfather ;  in  the  opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side, 
he  resolved  to  erect  a  more  formidaUe  castle ;  and  a  thousuid 
masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in  the  spring  on  a  sp<^ 
named  Asomaton,  about  five  miles  from  the  Greek  metropo- 
lis.^ Persuasion  is  the  resource  of  the  feeble;  and  the 
feeble  can  seldom  persuade :  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
attempted,  without  success,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design.  They  represented,  that  his  grandfather 
had  solicited  the  permission  of  Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his 
own  territories ;  but  that  this  double  fortification,  which  would 
command  the  strait,  could  only  tend  to  violate  the  alliance  of 
the  nations ;  to  intercept  the  Latins  who  traded  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  perhaps  to  annihilate  the  subsistence  of  the  city.  ^^  I 
form  no  enterprise,"  replied  the  perfidious  sultan,  **  against 
the  city ;  but  Uie  empire  of  CJonstantinople  is  measured  by 
her  walls.  Have  you  forgot  the  distress  to  which  my  father 
was  reduced  when  you  formed  a  league  with  the  Hungarians ; 
when  they  invaded  our  country  by  land,  and  the  Hellespont 
was  occupied  by  the  French  galleys  ?     Amurath  was  com- 

**  The  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  the  Bospho- 
xus,  are  best  learned  from  Peter  Gyllius,  (de  Bos^horo  Thracio,  L  ii. 
c.  13,)  Leunclayius,  (Pandect,  p.  445,)  and  Toumefort,  (Voyase  dans 
le  Levant,  torn,  ii  lettre  xy.  p.  443,  444 ;)  but  I  must  regret  tne  map 
or  plan  which  Toumefort  sent  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine* 
The  reader  may  turn  back  to  chap.  xvii.  of  this  History. 
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pdled  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus;  and  your 
strength  was  not  equal  to  your  malevolence.  I  was  then  a 
tMLd  at  Adrianople ;  the  Moslems  trembled  ;  and,  for  a  while, 
Ae  GaJwir*^*  insulted  our  disgrace.  But  when  my  father 
had  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Warna,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort 
on  the  western  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accom- 
plish. Have  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the  power,  to  control  my 
actions  on  my  own  ground  ?  For  that  ground  is  my  own : 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  Is  inhabited  by 
the  Turics,  and  Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Romans.  Return, 
and  inform  your  king,  that  the  present  Ottoman  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  his  predecessors;  that  his  resolutions  surpass 
t/^r  wishes;  and  that  he  performs  more  than  they  could 
resolve.  Return  in  safety  —  but  the  next  who  delivers  a 
similar  message  may  expect  to  be  flayed  alive."  After  this 
declaration,  Constantine,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in  spirit  as  in 
rank,'*  had  determined  to  unsheathe  the  sword,  and  to  resist 
the  approach  and  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  the  Bos- 
phorus. He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  ministers,  who  recommended  a  system  less 
generous,  and  even  less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to  approve 
Sieir  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman  with 
the  name  and  guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  depend  on  chance 
and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  destruction  of  a  fort 
which  could  not  long  be  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
great  and  populous  city.  Amidst  hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of 
Sie  wise,  and  the  hopes  of  the  credulous,  the  winter  rolled 
away ;  the  proper  business  of  each  man,  and  each  hour,  was 
postponed ;  and  the  Greeks  shut  their  eyes  against  the  im- 
pending danger,  till  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and  the  sultan 
decide  the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 

"  The  opprobrious  name  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  infidels,  ib 
expressed  KapovQ  by  Ducas,  and  Giaour  by  Leunclavius  and  the 
modoms.  The  former  term  is  derived  by  Ducange  ^CHoss.  Graec 
torn.  L  p.  530)  from  Ka^vqovt  in  vulgar  Greek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting 
a  retrograde  motion  from  the  faith.  But  alas  I  Gabour  is  no  mote 
than  GhOer,  which  was  transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish 
language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  crucifix, 
(Imeriielot,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  375.) 

'*  Phranza  does  justice  to  his  master's  sense  and  courage.  Ctdlidi- 
tatem  hominis  non  ienorans  Imperator  prior  arma  movere  constituit, 
and  stigmatizes  the  folly  of  the  cum  sacn  tum  profani  proceres,  which 
he  had  heard,  amentes  spe^vand  pasci.  Ducas  was  not  a  privy- 
cotmsellor.  ^^ 
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Of  a  master  who  DfTar  fotgives,  the  <>fdc»mafQrseidoi»4i» 
obered.  On  the  tweolj-uzth  of  Man^  the  qpfwinledf  afnot 
of  Asomalon  was  covered  with  ao  aclive  sfmxm  x£liuti^h. 
artificecs ;  and  the  roateriaW  bjr  sea  and  laad  wiere  dftigKis^ 
transported  from  Europe  and  Asia.^^  Th^  lime  hult  hbed 
burnt  in  Cati^i^ryma ;  the  timber  was  cut  dowa  in  Ike  #oo«ki 
of  Heradea  and  Nicomedia;  and  the  stones  were  chig  from 
the  Anatolian  quarries.  Each  of  the  thoneand  masone  was 
assisted  by  two  workmen;  and  a  measure  of  two  cnbitsiwas 
marked  for  their  daily  task.  The  fortress  ^  was  boilt  in  a 
triangular  form;  each  angle  was  flanked  by  a  strong  and 
massy  tower;  one  on  the  declivi^  of  the  hiU,.two  along' ^ 
sea-shore :  a  thickness  of  twen^-two  fbet  was  asidgaed  foi 
the  walls,  thirty  for  the  towers ;.  and  the  whole  blidlding:  was 
covered  with  a  soHd  platform  of  lead.  Mahom^  In^scif 
pressed  and  directed  the  work  with  inde&ligable  asdor :  hii» 
three  viziers  claimed  the  honor  of  finishing  their  re^pectm 
towers ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhisemulated  thalof  theJauzaries ; 
the  meanest  labor  was  ennobled  by  the  service  of  God-  and 
the  sultan ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  multitude  wss  quicketaed 
by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose  smile  was  the  hope  of  foit«ne^ 
and  whose  frown  was  the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek 
emperor  beheld  with  terror  the  inresistible  pn^prese  of  dker 
work ;  and  vainly  strove,  by  flattery  and  giiW^  to  assua^  anr 
implacable  foe,  who  sought,  and  secretly  fomented^ ^le  slight*'' 
est  occasion  of  a  quarrel.  Such  occasions  must-  soon*  and 
inevitably  be  found.  The  ruins  of  stately  chmches^  and  evett 
the  marble  columns  which  had  been  consecrated  toSaxnt 
Michael  the  archangel,  were  employed  without  scruple  by  the- 
profane  and  mpacious  Moslems;  and  some  Chmdans;  who^ 
presumed  to  oppose  •  the  removal,  received  from  their  haatdi^ 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Constantine  had  solicited  a  Turk- 
ish guard  to  protect  the  fields  and  harvests  of  his  subjects: 
tile  guard  was  flked ;  but  their  first  order  was  to  allow  free 
pasture  to  the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  asd  to  deleadt 

**  Instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  acoaunt>  the  Turkic  Anmaili!' 
(Cantemir,  p.  97)  reviyed  the  iooliBh.  tale  of  the  ox'«  hidfi,  and  Bido^i' 
stratagem  in  the  foundation  of  CarU&age.  Iliese-  aflauOs  («cnli90#  we  ^ 
are  swaged  by  an  antl-Christiaa  prejo&e)  are  far  leas  vfd^aaM&tttin 
the  Greek  historians. 

^  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  Busopa^ 
Phranzadoes  not  exactly  agree  with  Chalcondyles,  whose  dasctsplieBl 
has  been  verified  on  the  spot  by  his  editor  Leunclayius. 
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their  brethren  if  they  should  be  molested  by  the  natives.  The 
retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left  their  horses  to  pass  the 
night  among  the  ripe  corn :  the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult 
was  resented ;  and  several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a 
tumultuous  conflict.  Mahomet  listened  with  joy  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  and  a  detachment  was  commanded  to  exterminate  the 
guilty  village :  the  guilty  had  fled ;  but  forty  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  reapers  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers.  Till 
this  provocation,  Constantinople  had  been  open  to  the  visits 
of  commerce  and  curiosity  :  on  the  first  alarm,  the  gates  were 
shut ;  but  the  emperor,  still  anxious  for  peace,  released  on 
the  third  day  his  Turkish  captives  ;  ^^  and  expressed,  in  a  last 
message,  the  firm  resignation  of  a  Christian  and  a  soldier. 
*'  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can  secure 
peace,  pursue,"  said  he  to  Mahomet,  "  your  impious  warfare. 
My  trust  is  in  God  alone ;  if  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change ;  if  he  delivers 
the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to  his 
holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall  pronounce 
between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  my 
people."  The  sultanas  answer  was  hostile  and  decisive  :  his 
fortifications  were  completed ;  and  before  his  departure  for 
Adrianople,  he  stationed  a  vigilant  Aga  and  four  hundred 
Janizaries,  to  levy  a  tribute  on  the  ships  of  every  nation  that 
should  pass  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon.  A  Venetian 
vessel,  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  Bosphorus, 
was  sunk  with  a  single  bullet.^  The  master  and  thirty  sailors 
escaped  in  the  boat ;  but  they  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the 
Porte :  the  chief  was  impaled ;  his  companions  were  be- 
headed ;  and  the  historian  Ducas  ^^  beheld,  at  Demotica,  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  but  an  -Ottoman 
army  marched  into  the  Morea  to  divert  the  force  of  the 
brothers  of  Constantino.     At  this  sera  of  calamity,  one  of 


'^  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious  of  his  in- 
exorable rigor,  that  they  begged  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  city  unless 
they  could  return  before  sunset. 

''  Ducas,  c.  35.  Phranza,  (I.  Hi.  c.  3,)  who  had  sailed  in  his  vesseU 
commemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 


*  This  was  from  a  model  cannon  cast  by  ITrban  the  Hungarian.    See  p. 
S79.    Von  Hammer,  p.  510.  — M, 
32» 
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these  princes,  the  despot  Thomas,  was  hlessed  or  afflicted 
with  the  hirth  of  a  son ;  ^^  the  last  heir,^^  says  the  plaintive 
Fhranza,  "  of  the  la^  spark  of  the  Roman  empire."  ^* 

The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious  and  sleepless 
winter :  the  former  were  kept  awake  hy  their  fears,  the  latter 
by  their  hopes;  both  by  the  preparations  of  defence  and 
attack ;  and  the  two  emperors,  who  had  the  most  to  lose  or 
to  gain,  were  the  most  deeply  affected  by  the  national  senti- 
ment In  Mahomet^  that  sentiment  was  inflamed  b^  the  ardor 
of  his  youth  and  temper :  he  amused  his  leisure  with  building 
at  Adrianople  ^^  the  lofly  palace  of  Jehan  Numa,  (the  watchr 
tower  of  the  world ;)  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irrevocably 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Ccesar.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  about  the  second  watch,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and 
commanded  the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime  vizier.  The 
message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and  his  own  situation,  alarmed 
the  guilty  conscience  of  Calil  Basha ;  who  had  possessed  the. 
confidence,  and  advised  the  restc»:ation,  of  Amurath.  On  the 
accession  of  the  son,  the  vizier  was  confirmed  in  his  office  and 
the  appearances  of  favor ;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not 
insensible  that  he  trod  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice^  which  might 
break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  him  in  the  abyss.  His 
friendship  for  the  Christians,  which  might  be  innocent  undei 
the  late  reign,  had  stigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  Gabou^ 
Ortachi,  or  foster-brother  of  the  infidels  j^l  and  his  avarice 
entertained  a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence,  which 
was  detected  and  punished  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war» 
On  receiving  the  royal  mandate,  he  embraced,  perhaps  £ox 
the  last  time,  his  wife  and  children  ;  filled  a  cup  with  pieces 
of  gold,  hastened  to  the  palace,  ado^d  the  suUan,  and  onered^ 
according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  the  sl^ht  tribute  of  his  duty 
and  gratitude.23    "  It  m  not  my  wish^^  said  Mahomet,. "  ta 

■      'I  .        I   I     ■  I  .1  ■  I  I  I    »         I.       ■  ,      u  II  w 

^*  Auctum  est  Palseologorum  genus,  et  Imperii  successor,  parve- 
que  Itomanorum  scintillse  hseres  natus,  Andreas,  &c.,  (F&ranza,  L  iii. 
c.  7.)    The  strong  expression  was  ini^ired  by  hia  feeliags.- 

^  Cantemir,  p.  97,  98.  The  sultan  waa  etther  doubtrul  o£  liis  ccm* 
quest,  or  ignorant  of  the  superior  merits  of  Constantinople.  A  caJtj 
or  a  kingdom  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  the  Imperial  lortQB&oi 
their  sovereign. 

**  Svrrqofpost  by  the  president  CSousiii,  is  translated  p^re  noum- 
cier,  most  correctly  indeed  from-  ^e  Latin  version ;  but  in  his  haste 
he  has  overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ishmael  Boillaud  (ad  DuoaWt 
c.  35)  acknowledges  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 

**  The  Orientid  custom  of  never  appearimg  without  gi^  before  a 
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resume  my  gifts,  but  raider  to  heap  and  multiply  them  on  thy 
head.  In  my  turn  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuahle  and 
important;  —  Constantinople."  As  soon  as  the  vizier  had 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  "  The  same  God,'*  said  he,  **  who 
has  already  given  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, win  not  deny  the  remnant,  and  the  capital.  His  provi- 
dence, and  thy  power,  assure  thy  success  ;  and  myself,  with 
the  rest  of  thy  fiiithflil  slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  Kves  and  fbr- 
tune»."  —  "^Lala,"**  /©r  preceptor,)  continued  the  sultan, 
**  do  you  see  this  pillow  r  All  the  night,  in  mjr  agitation,  I  have 
pulled  it  OB  one  side  and  the  other ;  I  have  nsen  from  my  bed, 
again  have  I  lain  down ;  yet  sleep  has  not  visited  these  weary 
eye».  Beware  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans :  in  arms 
we  are  superior ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Grod,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become  masters  of  Constan- 
tinople." To  sound  the  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  he  often 
wandered  through  the  streets  alone,  and  in  disguise ;  and  it 
was  fatal  to  discover  the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape 
from  the  vulgar  eye.  His  hours  were  spent  in  delineating 
the  plan  of  the  hos^e  city ;  in  debating  with  his  generals  and 
engineers,  on  what  spot  he  should  erect  his  liitteries;  on 
which  side  he  should  assault  the  walls ;'  where  he  should 
j^ring^  his  mines ;  to  what  place  he  should  apply  his  scaling- 
ladders  :  and  the  exercises  of  die  day  repeated  and  proved 
the  lucubrations  of' the  night. 

Among  the  implemei^  of  destructibn,  he  studied'  with 
peculiar  care  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the 
♦  Latin*;  and  his  artilliery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared* 
ki  the  worldl  A  founder  of  cannon,  a  Dane*  or  Htmgaiian,, 
who  had  been  almott  starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deserted 
to  the  Moslems,  and  wa»  liberally  entertained  by  the  Turkic 
..^^ f ., -- 

sovereign  or  a  supexlor  £s  of  lugb  aatiquity,  and  seems  analogous: 
with  the  idea  of  sacrifice^  still  more  ancient  and  univeisaL  See  thoi 
exan^es  of  such  Persian  gifts»  .£Iian,  Hist.  Yar.  1.  L  c  31»,  32»  33. 

^  The  Loh  of  the  Turks  (Caaitemir,  p.  34)  and  the  Tata  o£  the 
Greeks  (Duoas,  c  35)  are  derived  from  the  natural  language  of  chE- 
dren ;  and  it  may  be  observed>  that  all  such  primitiye  wends  whidbu- 
denote  their  parents,  are  the  simple  repetition  of  one  syllable^  com- 
posed of  a  labial  or  a  dental  consonant  and  an  open  vowel,  (Des 
BroBses,  M6chanisme  des  Langues,  tom.  1.  p.  231—247.^ 


«  Qihbon  has  written  Dane  by  mistake  for  Dace,  or  Dacian.    i^C  r^ 
Wm^.    du^ooadyles,  Vtm  Hammer,  p.  510. — M. 
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ndtaiL  Mahomet  was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  first 
question,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist  ^^Am  I 
able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  or  stone  of 
sufficient  size  to  batter  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ?  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  their  strength ;  but  were  they  more  solid  than 
those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  power : 
the  position  and  management  of  that  engine  must  be  left  to 
your  engineers.^'  On  this  assurance,  a  foundery  was  estab- 
lished at  Adnanople :  the  metal  was  prepared ;  and  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  Urban  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ord- 
nance of  stupendous,  and  almost  incredible  magnitude ;  a 
measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore ;  and  the 
stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  pounds.^^  *  A  vacant 
place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for  the  first  experi- 
ment ;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden  and  mischievous  effects  of 
astonishment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  that  the 
cannon  would  be  discharged  the  ensuing  day.  The  explosion 
was  felt  or  heard  in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs :  the  ball, 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  was  driven  above  a  mile ;  and  on 
the  spot  where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the 
sround.  For  the  conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine,  a 
frame  or  carriage  of  thirty  wagons  was  linked  together  and 
drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen :  two  hundred  men  on 
both  sides  were  stationed,  to  poise  and  support  the  rolling 
weight ;  two  hundred  and  fifly  workmen  marched  before  to 
smooth  the  way  and  repair  the  bridges ;  and  near  two  months 
were  employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  lively  philosopher^  derides  on  this  occasion  * 
the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  and  observes,  with  much  reason, 
that  we  should  always  distrust  the  exaggerations  of  a  van- 

**  The  Attic  talent  weighed  about  aix^  minfle,  <nr  avoirdupois  pounds, 
(see Hooper  on  Ancient  Weights,  Measures,  &c. ;)  but  among  the  mod- 
em Oreeks,  that  classic  appdlation  was  extended  to  a  weight  of  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  (Ducange,  xaXay 
T«v.)  LeonarduB  Chiensis  measured  the  ball  or  stone  of  tiie  second 
eannon :  Lapidem,  qui  palmis  undecim  ex  meis  ambibat  in  gyro. 

•»  See  Voltaire,  THist.  06n6rale,  c.  xd.  p.  294,  295.)  He  was  am- 
bitious of  tuiiyerBal  monarchy ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to 
the  name  and  style  of  an  astronomer,  a  chemist,  &c. 


*  1200,  accordine  to  Leonardus  Chiensis.  Yon  Hammer  states  that  he 
had  himself  seen  the  great  cannon  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  a  tailor, 
^H^  had  run  away  from  his  creditors,  had  concealed  himself  sereral  davs. 
Ton  Hammer  had  measured  balls  twelve  spans  round.    Note,  p.  666.  —  M. 
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^^  aisliecl  people.  He  calculates,  that  a  ball,  even  of  two  hun- 
d/ed  pounds,  would  require  a  charge  of  ooe  hundred  and  fiffy 
puunds  of  powder ;  and  that  the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and 
impotent,  since  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  mass  could  be 
inflamed  at  the  same  moment.  A  stranger  as  I  am  to  the 
art  of  destruction,  I  can  discern  that  the  modem  improve- 
ments of  artillery  prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight 
of  metal ;  the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  ot  even  the 
consequence,  of  a  single  explosion.  Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the 
positive  and  unanimous  evidence  of  contemporary  writers ; 
nor  can  it  seem  improbable,  that  the  first  artists,  in  their  rude 
and  ambitious  efibrts,  should  have  transgressed  the  standard 
of  moderation.  A  Turkish  cannon,  more  enormous  than  that 
of  Mahomet,  still  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and 
if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it  has  been  found  on  a  late  trial 
that  the  efiect  was  far  from  contemptible.  A  stone  bullet  of 
eleoen  hundred  pounds'  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder :  at  the  distance  of  six 
hundred  yards  it  shivered  into  three  rocky  fragments;  trav- 
ersed the  strait ;  and,  leaving  the  waters  in  a  foam,  again  rose 
and  bounded  against  the  opposite  hill.^ 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the  East,  the 
Greek  emperor  implored  with  fervent  prayers  the  assistance 
of  earth  and  heaven.  But  the  invkible  powera  were  deaf  to 
his  supplications ;  and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifierence 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at  least  some 
promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and  temporal  policy  of  tl^e 
sultan  of  Egypt.  Some  states  wero  too  weak,  and  others  too 
remote ;  by  some  the  danger  was  considered  as  imaginary, 
by  others  as  inevitable  :  the  Western  princes  were-  involved  in 
their  endless  and  domestic  quarrels ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  exasperated  by  the  falsehood  or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks. 
Instead  of  employing  in  their  favor  the  arms  and  treasures 
of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  Fifth  had  foretold  their  approaching 
ruin ;  and  his  honor  was  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  prophecy.*     Perhaps  he  was  softened  by  the  last  extrem- 

*«  The  Baron  de  Tott,  (torn.  iii.  p.  85--89,)  who  fortified  the  Dar- 
danelles against  the  Russians,  describes  in  a  lively,  and  even  comic, 
strain  his  own  prowess,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Turks.  But  that 
adventurous  traveller  does  not  possess  the  art  of  gaining  our  confi- 
dence. _^ 

*  See  the  curious  Christian  and  Mahometan  predictions  of  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  Von  Hammer,  p.  618.  —  M. 
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ity  of  Aefr  diatrass ;  but  Us  cov^pmmAam  iras  tmniy^  hit  cffinrlB 
w^re  ^iBt  ftftd  unwirftiliog;  and  Coiurtaiitiin^le  hmi  faHeti, 
Mbffe  the  aquadeons  of  Genoa  and  Yenioe  ooidd  saS  £rom 
^elr  Imrbora.^  Eten  the  pnscet  of  the  Morea  and  of  the 
Greek  islanda  afiected  a  cold  neutrality :  the  Genoese  eolcHiy 
of  Galata  negotiated  a  private  treaty;  and  the  aidtim  indulged 
them  ia  ^  dehwive  hope,  that  by  hia  t^kmsocy  they  in^;ht 
•ttrnre  the  tvia  of  the  empire.  A  jMwibb  crovd,  and  aoitie 
Bynntine  Bofaks,  basely  witibdrew  £rom  the  danger  of  their 
coontiy ;  and  the  ayarioe  of  the  rioh  denied  the  eoiipeiorfand 
reeenred  for  the  Tuifca»  the  aocoet  tnettniretw^iiefami^tha^re 
raised  in  their  defeaoe  whoHs  armies  of  m^ieeoaiiea.^  Tte 
indigent  and  solitary  prince  prepared,  however,  to  stntetn  his 
iormidaUe  sdverMury ;  hiat  tf  Us  oourage  wese  eqad  to  the 
peril,  his  streni^  was  inadequate  to  the  oontest  hi  the 
i»egimung  of  the  spring;,  the  Tmfciah  vanguard  eiwe^  ib^ 
towns  aiiSi  Tillages  as  iar  as  the  gates  of  Ckmstaatini^  sob- 
nuflsion  was  spscred  and  protected ;  whatever  pr^umed  to 
vasist  was  evtermiaaled  with  fire  and  sword.  I%e  Greek 
places  oo  the  Blaek  Sea,  Afesenhria,  Aoheloaiga,  and  fiiscai, 
surrendered  on  the  first  soiumoos ;  Selyfafia  alone  deserv^ 
Ihe  honors  of  a  siege  or  blockade ;  and  the  bold  inhahiteaits, 
while  they  were  invested  by  land,  hunched  th^  boats,  pS- 
iaged  the  opponte  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  aekl  tiieir  captives  in 
^  public  maritet  Bulon  theapproadiof  lifahomet  himself 
aH  was  mleat  and  prostrale :  he  first  halted  at  the  distance  of 
five  mBes ;  and  from  theace  advancing  in  battle  array,  planted 
befcffo  Uie  gate  of  St  Jlomanus  the  Imperial  standard ;  and 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April  formed  Ae  memorahle  siege  of  Con- 
stantiooi^. 

The  troops  of  Asia  and  Europe  extended  on  ibe  right  and 
Ml  from  the  Propontis  to  the  harbor ;  die  Janizaries  in  the 


*^  Non  andivit,  indignum  ducens,  says  the  honest  Antoninus ;  but  as 
the  Boman  oonrt  was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  the 
more  courtly  expression  of  Piatina,  in  mlmo  Itusse  pontifici  javaxe 
GrfficoB,  and  the  positiye  assertion  of  JSneas  Sylyiufl»  structam  daa- 
•em,  &e.    (Spond.  A.  D.  1453,  No.  3.) 

"  Antoxxin.  in  Proem.  —  Epist.  Cardinal.  Isidor.  apud  Spondanum ; 
and  Br.  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  hsi»  hi^pUy  seii^  thia 
characteristic  circumstance :  — 

The  groaninf^  Greeki  dif  np  the  golden  caTerns, 
The  accumnlated  wealth  of  hoarding  age« ; 
That  wealth  which,  gnnt^  to  thek  waopisff  priafle. 
Had  ranged  embattiid  Mtiqitt  al  thw  fitter 
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Jin^  was  covered  by  a  deep  intrenohmeji^t ;  aad  a  subordioate 
9xmy  eaclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  aod  watched  tbe  doute- 
Xul  faith  of  the  Genoese.  The  ii^uisitive  Phil^hus,  who  re- 
sided iH  Greece  about  thirty  years  be£c»fe  the  siege,  is  eon* 
fidenti  that  all  the  Turkish  forces  of  any  name  or  value  could 
^ot  exceed  the  numher  of  sixty  thpu^aod  horse  nod  tweoly 
thousaod  foot ;  ^nd  he  ii^pbraid^  th&  ptvu^Usaiiiiity  d*  Uie  nsh 
iliops,  whp  hi^  t^Ltnely  yielded  tp  a  handful  4rf  BArbarmiMU 
3uch  indeed  i^ight  he  the  Fegul^  establishmeiit  of  the  Ctt- 
^^icuUJ^  the  tixx>ps  of  the  Peartp  who  nmrcsbed  with  the 
prhacef  aii4  Wi^re  paid  fixMn  his  voy^  ^oasury.  But  the 
bashawsy  i^  their  respective  governme9ts,  maintained  or  levied 
a  provincial  nuUtia ;  mmy  lands  were  held  by  a  miiilary 
ientu^ ;  mai^y  volunteers  were  attifapted  1^  the  hof>e  of  spoil ; 
jftnd  ijie  ^und  pf  th^  holy  trumpet  invited  a  swarm  <^  bungtf 
aad  fearless  fanatic^  who  might  con^Uibute  ni  least  to  multi* 
piy  th«  terrors,  and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the  swiairds,  of 
Ae  Chrifttians.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Tiwkirfi  powers  jw 
i;]fiagnified  by  Ducas^  Qhtdcondyles,  and  Leonard  of  Chios,  lo 
t^^  ftipoanit  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men;  hot 
Phirf^z^  vas  a  less  reaH>te  and  more  accunUe  Judge ;  aad  )ii3 
precise  de^ition  of  two  hundred  #nd  fifty-eight  thousiaod 
does  npt  exceed  the  me^ure  of  experience  and  probability.^o 
The  pnvy  pf  the  besiegers  was  less  forroidiaWe :  the  Propont- 
lis  was  oyersipmad  with  threp  hundi^  •nd  twenty  sail ;  but 
of  tl^se  no  more  than  eightepn  could  bo  rated  as  galleys  of 
war ;  ftnd  the  far  grpater  part  must  he  degraded  to  the  oondit 
tipn  p/  store-ships  and  transpprts,  which  poured  into  the  camp 
fresh  supplies  (rf  men,  ammpnition,  and  provisions.  In  her 
last  decay,  Constantinople  was  still  peopled  wit^  n^ore  than  e 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  these  numbers  are  found 
in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but  of  captivity ;  and  they  mostly 


^  The  palatine  troops  are  atyled  Capictdi,  the  provincials,  SeraicuU; 
and  most  of  tbe  names  and  institutions  of  the  Turkish  militia  existed 
before  the  Canon  Nameh  of  Soliman  II.,  from  which,  and  his  own  ex- 
p^ience,  Count  Marsigli  has  composed  his  s»ilitary  state  of  the  Otto- 
man empire* 

^  The  observation  of  Philelphus  is  approved  by  Cuspinian  in  the 
year  1608,  (de  Caesaribus,  in  Epilog,  de  Militia  TurcicA,  p.  697.) 
Musigli  proves,  that  the  effective  armies  of  the  Turks  are  much  less 
numerous  than  they  appear.  In  the  army  that  besieged  Constanti- 
nople, T.<eonardus  Chiensis  reckons  no  more  than  15,000  Janizaries. 
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coDSMted  of  mechanics,  of  priests,  <^  women,  and  of  men 
devoid  of  that  spirit  which  even  women  have  sometimes 
exerted  for  the  common  safety.  I  can  suppose,  I  could  almost 
excuse,  the  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve  on  a  distant  fron- 
tier, at  the  will  of  a  t3rrant ;  but  the  man  who  dares  not  expose 
his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  children  and  his  property,  has 
lost  in  society  the  first  and  most  active  energies  of  nature. 
By  the  emperor^s  command,  a  particular  inquiry  had  been 
made  through  the  streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the  cit- 
izens, or  even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country.  The  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phran- 
za ;  '^  and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  he  informed  his  master, 
with  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was  rieduced 
to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans.  Between 
Constantino  and  his  faithful  minister  this  comfortless  secret 
was  preserved ;  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields,  cross- 
bows, and  muskets,  was  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
city  bands.  They  derived  some  accession  from  a  body  of 
two  thousand  strangers,  under  the  command  of  John  Justi- 
aiani,  a  noble  Genoese  ;  a  liberal  donative  was  advanced  to 
these  auxiliaries ;  and  a  princely  recompense,  the  Isle  of 
Lemnos,  was  promised  to  the  valor  and  victory  of  their  chief. 
A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor :  it 
was  supported  by  some  Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and 
merchandise ;  and  the  ships  of  every  Christian  natioi\,  that 
successively  arrived  from  Candia  and  the  Black '  Sea,  were 
detained  for  the  public  service.  Against  the  powers  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent  of  thirteen,  perhaps  of 
sixteen,  miles  was  defended  by  a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  the 
besiegers  ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the  Greeks  must 
sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  could  they  indulge  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  foreign  succor  or  supply. 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn  their  swords  in 
the  resolution  of  death  or  conquest.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians might  have  embraced  each  other,  and  awaited  in  pa- 
tience and  charity  the  stroke  of  martyrdom.  But  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of 

>i  EgOf  eidem  (Imp.)  tabellas  extribui  non  absque  dolore  et  moes- 
titia,  mansitque  apud  nos  duos  aliis  oocultus  numerus,  (Phranza,  L  iii* 
c.  8.)  With  some  indulgence  for  national  prejudices,  we  cannot  desire 
a  more  authentic  witness,  not  only  of  public  facts,  but  of  private  coun- 
sels. 
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religion,  and  that  spirit  was  productive  only  of  animosity  and 
discord.  Before  his  death,  the  emperor  John  Palseologus  had 
renounced  the  unpopular  measure  of  a  union  with  the  Latins ; 
nor  was  the  idea  revived,  till  the  distress  of  his  brother  Con* 
fttantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flattery  and  dissimulation.'^ 
With  the  demand  of  temporal  aid,  his  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual  obedience :  his 
neglect  of  the  chiirch  was  excused  by  the  urgent  cares  of  the 
state ;  and  his  orthodox  wishes  solicited  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  legate.  The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded  ; 
yet  the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be  overfooked ; 
a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than  an  army ;  and  about 
six  months  before  the  final  destruction,  the  cardinsd  Isidore  of 
Russia  appeared  in  that  character  with  a  retinue  of  priests 
and  soldiers.  The  emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend  and 
father;  respectfully  listened  to  his  public  and  private  ser- 
mons ;  and  with  the  most  pbsequious  of  the  clergy  and 
laymen  subscribed  the  act  of  union,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in 
the  council  of  Florence.  On  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  two 
nations,  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  joined  in  the  communion 
of  sacrifice  an<f  prayer ;  and  the  names  of  the  two  pontifis 
were  solemnly  commemorated  ;  the  names  of  Nicholas  the 
Fifth,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the  patriarch  Gregory,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  a  rebellious  people. 

But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served with  horror,  that  he  consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of 
uhieatened  bread,  and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the 
sacrament.  A  national  historian  acknowledges  with  a  blush, 
that  none  of  his  countrymen,  not  the  emperor  himself,  were 
sincere  in  t^ys  occasional  conformity .3*  Their  hasty  and 
unconditional  submission  was  palliated  by  a  promise  of  fu- 
ture revisal ;  but  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their  excuses 
was  the  confession  of  their  own  perjury.  When  they  were 
pressed  by  the  reproaches  of  their  honest  brethren,  "  Have 

^  In  Spondimtis,  the  narrative  of  the  union  is  not  only  partial,  but 
imperfect.  The  bishop  of  Famiers  died  in  1642,  and  the  history  of 
Ducas,  which  represents  these  scenes  (c,  36,  37)  with  such  truth  and 
spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1649. 

**  Phranza,  one  of  the  conforming  Greeks,  acknowledges^  that  the 
measure  was  adopted  only  propter  spem  auxilii ;  he  affirms  with  pleas- 
ure, that  those  who  refused  to  perform  their  devotions  in  St.  Sophi«| 
extra  culpam  et  in  pac§  ^s^^nt,  (1.  iii.  c.  20.) 
YQV'  VI.  33 
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Ctience,*'  tbej  whispered,  ^'  have  patience  till  God  shall 
ve  delivered  the  city  from  the  great  dragon  who  seeks  to 
devour  us.  You  shall  then  perceive  whether  we  are  truly 
reconciled  with  the  Azymites.^'  But  patience  is  not  the  attri- 
bute of  zeal ;  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  the 
freedom  and  violence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  From  the 
dome  of  St  Sophia  the  inhabitants  of  either  sex,  and  of  ev- 
ery degree,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  cell  of  the  monk  Geo- 
nadius,^  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  church.  The  holy  man 
was  invisible  ;  entranced,  as  it  should  seem,  in  deep  medita- 
tion, or  divine  rapture :  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door 
of  his  cell  a  speaking  tablet;  and  they  successively  with- 
drew, aAer  reading  these  tremendous  words :  ^^  O  miserable 
Romans,  why  will  ye  abandon  the  truth  ?  and  why,  instead 
of  confiding  in  Grod,  will  ye  put  your  trust  in  the  Italians  ? 
In  losing  your  faith  you  will  lose  your  city.  Have  mercy 
on  me,  0  Lord  !  I  protest  in  thy  presence  that  I  am  innocent 
of  the  crime.  O  miserable  Romans,  consider,  pause,  and 
repent.  At  the  same  moment  that  you  renounce  the  reUgioo 
of  your  fathers,  by  embracing  impiety,  you  submit  to  a  for- 
eign servitude.^'  According  to  the  advice  oP  Grennadius,  the 
religious  virgins,  as  pure  as  angels,  and  as  proud  as  daemons, 
rejected  the  act  of  union,  and  a^ured  all  communion  with  the 
present  and  future  associates  of  the  Latins  ;  and  their  exam- 
ple was  applauded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  From  the  monastery,  the  devout  Greeks 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  taverns ;  drank  confusion  to  the 
slaves  of  the  pope ;  emptied  their  glasses  in  honor  of  the 
image  of  the  holy  Virgin ;  and  besought  her  to  defend 
against  Mahomet  the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved  from 
Chosroes  and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  intoxication  of 
zeal  and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaimed,  "What  occasion 
have  we  for  succor,  or  union,  or  Latins  ?  Far  from  us  be 
the  worship  of  the  Azymites  1 "  During  the  winter  that  pre- 
ceded the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was  distracted  by  this 
epidemical  frenzy;  and  the  season  of  Lent,  the  approach 

^  His  primitiYe  and  secular  name  was  George  Scholarius,  which 
he  changed  for  that  of  Gennadius,  either  when  he  became  a  monk  or 
a  patriarch.  His  defence,  at  Florence,  of  the  same  union,  which  he 
80  furiously  attacked  at  Constantinople,  has  tempted  Leo  Allatiu^ 
(Diatrib.  de  Georgiis,  in  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  x.  p.  760—786) 
to  divide  him  into  two  men ;  but  Renaudot  (p.  343—383)  has  restored 
ifce  idientityof  his  person  ^d  the  duplicity  of  his  character. 
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of  Easter,  instead  of  breathing  charity  and  love,  served  only 
to  fortify  the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots.  Th^ 
confessors  scrutinized  and  alarmed  the  conscience  of  their 
votaries,  and  a  rigorous  penance  was  imposed  on  those  who 
had  received  the  communion  from  a  priest  who  had  given  aa 
express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  service  at  the  altar 
propagated  the  infection  to  the  mute  and  simple  spectators  of 
the  ceremony :  they  forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle,  the 
virtue  of  the  sacerdotal  character ;  nor  was  it  lawful,  even  m 
danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  their 
prayers  or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St 
Sophia  been  polluted  by  the  Latin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  de* 
sorted  as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  a  heathen  temple,  by  the 
clergy  and  people ;  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence  prevailed 
in  that  venerable  dome,  which  had  so  often  smoked  with  a 
cloud  of  incense,  blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The 
Latins  were  the  most  odious  of  heretics  and  infidels;  and 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the  great  duke,  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  behold  in  Constantinople  the 
turban  of  Mahomet,  than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's 
hat^  A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  Christians  and  patriots 
was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks :  the  emperor  was  de- 
prived of  the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects ;  and  their 
native  cowardice  was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine 
decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous  deliverance. 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible  to 
an  enemy ;  the  Propontis  by  nature,  and  the  harbor  by  art* 
Between  the  two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land 
side  was  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  Against  this  line  of  fortification, 
which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness,  prolongs  to  the  measure  of 
six  miles,3^  the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack ;  and 
the  emperor,  after  distributing  the  service  and  command  of 
the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  ex- 
temd  wall.    In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  the  Greek  soldiers 

•*  <T>axt6Xtov,  xaXvnrgtt,  may  bo  fairly  translated  a  cardinal's  hat. 
The  difference  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  imbittered  the  schism. 

^  We  are  obUg^  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  measure 
which  is  preserved  in  the  wersts  of  Russia,  of  547  French  toiset,  and 
of  104f  to  a  degree.  The  six  miles  of  Phranza  do  not  exceed  four 
English  miles,  (D'Anville,  Mesures  Itin^raircs,  p.  61, 123,  &c.) 
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dwcended  into  the  ditch,  or  sallied  into  the  field ;  but  they 
0oon  discovered,  that,  in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers, 
one  Christian  was  of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks :  and, 
after  these  bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  content  to 
maintain  the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.  Nor 
Bhonld  this  prudence  be  accused  of  pusitlanimity  *  The  na- 
tion was  indeed  pusillanimous  and  base ;  but  the  last  Constan- 
tlne  deserves  the  name  of  a  hero :  his  noble  band  of  volun- 
teers was  inspired  with  Roman  virtue  ;  and  the  foreign  aux- 
iliaries suppcnrted  the  honor  of  the  Western  chivalry.  The 
incessant  volleys  of  lances  and  arrows  were  accompanied 
with  the  smdce,  the  sound,  and  the  fire,  of  their  musketry 
lM)d  camion.  Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same  time 
either  five,  or  even  ten,  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut; 
and,  according  lo  the  closeness  of  the  ranks  and  the  force 
of  the  powder,  several  breastplates  and  bodies  were  trans- 
pierced 1^  the  same  shot.  But  the  Turkish  approaches  were 
0oon  suns  in  trenches,  or  covered  with  ruins.  Each  day 
added  to  the  science  of  the  Christians ;  but  their  inadequate 
stock  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each 
day.  ITieir  ordnance  was  not  powerfiil,  either  in  size  or 
number;  and  if  they  possessed  some  heavy  cannon,  they 
feared  to  plant  them  on  the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure 
should  be  shaken  and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.37  The 
same  destructive  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems ; 
by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  superior  energy  of  zeal, 
riches,  and  despotism.  The  great  cannon  of  Mahomet  has 
been  separately  noticed ;  ah  important  and  visible  object  in 
the  history  of  the  times:  but  that  enormous  engine  was 
flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude  :  ^  the 
long  order  of  the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the 

'^  At  indies  doctioret  aostri  faeti  paravere  eontra  hostes  ma^iina« 
menta,  quae  tamen  arare  dabantur.  PuItis  erat  nitri  modica  cxigua ; 
tela  modica ;  bombardse,  si  aderant  incommoditate  loci  primiim  hos- 
tel offendere,  maoeriebiui  alveiiqtte  tectos,  non  pofterant.  Kam  si  quae 
magme  erant,  ne  mami  concuteretar  nosteir,  quiescebant.  This  psa* 
sase  of  Leonardos  Chiensis  is  curious  and  important. 

^  According  to  Cbakondyles  and  Phranj»,  the  great  cannon  burst ; 
an  incident  wmch,  according  to  Bucas»  was  prevented  by  the  artistes 
skilL    It  is  evident  that  they  do.  not  sp^dlL  <&  the  same  gun.* 


*  They  speak,  one  of  a  Byzantine,  one  of  a  Turkish,  gun.    Yoa  Ham« 
mer,  note,  p.  689. 
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walls;  fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  on  tlie  most  ao- 
cessible  places ;  and  of  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguouriy  ex» 
pressed,  that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hundred  and  thir^ 
^uns,  or  that  it  discharged  one  hundred  and  thatf  hulleli. 
Yet  in  the  power  and  activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may  diseem 
the  infancy^of  the  new  science*  Under  a  masl^  who  equal* 
ed  the  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be  loaded  aad  fived 
no  more  than  seven  times  in  one  day.^  The  heated  metal 
unfortunately  burst ;  several  workmen  were  destroyed ;  and 
the  skill  of  an  artist  *  was  admired  who  bethou^  himself  of 
preventing  the  danger  and  the  accident,  hj  pounng  oil*  after 
each  explosion,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannoou 

The  first  random  shots  were  produotive  of  more  sound 
than  efi^t ;  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a  Chrisdan,  that  the 
engineers  were  taught  to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  saUent  angles  of  a  bastion.  However  in^r- 
fect,  the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  walls ;  aad  the  Turks,  pushing  their  aptproaches  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  t&  enormoua  ch«sai« 
and  to  build  a  road  to  the  assault.^^  Innumerable  &scines,  and 
hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  w^re  heaped  on  each  ether ; 
and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that  the  fore* 
most  and  the  weakest  were  pushed  headlong  down  the  precis 
pice,  and  instantly  buried  under  the  accuouitlated  mass.  T<o 
fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the  besiegers ;  to  clear  away  the 
lubbish  was  the  safety  of  the  besieged  ;  and  alier  a  long  and 
Uoody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  b^ea  woven  in  the  day  was 
still  unravelled  in  the  night  The  jaext  resoufoe  of  Mahomet 
was  the  practice  of  mines ;  huA  the  soil  was  foeky ;  in  every 
attempt  he  was  stopped  aad  undermined  by  the  Chnstian 
engineers  ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of  r^lenishing 
th(^  subtervaneous  passages  with  gunpowders  and  biowiicig 


**  Near  a  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the 
French  and  English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  fixing  300 
■hot  in  an  ei^agement  of  two  hours,  (M^moixes  de  Martin  du  Bdlay, 
L  x^  in  the  Collection  G^n^ale,  tom.  zxi.  p.  2a9u) 

^  I  have  selected  some  eurious  fitcts,  wi&out  itrvving  to  emulate 
the  bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  abb6  de  Vcrtot,  in  his  pro- 
lix descriptions  of  the  sieges  of  BhodeSi  Malta,  &c  But  that  agreeable 
historian  had  a  turn  for  romance ;  and  as  he  wrote  to  j^ease  the  ordei^ 
he  had  adopted  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  chivalry. 


•  The  founder  of  the  gun.    Yon  Hammer,.p.  528. 
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whole  towers  and  cities  into  the  air.^^  A  circumstance  that 
distingaishes  the  siege  of  Constantinople  is  the  reunion  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  artillery.  The  cannon  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  mechanical  engines  for  casting  stones  and 
darts;  the  bullet  and  the  hattering-ram *  were  directed 
against  the  same  walls :  nor  had  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire. 
A  wooden  turret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on  rollers : 
tiiis  portable  magazine  of  ammunition  and  fascines  was  pro- 
tected by  a  threefold  covering  of  bulls*  hides :  incessant  vol- 
leys were  securely  discharged  from  the  loop-holes ;  in  the 
front,  three  doors  were  contrived  for  the  alternate  sally  and 
retreat  of  the  soldiers  and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a 
staircase  to  the  upper  platform,  and,  as  high  as  the  level  of 
tiiat  platform,  a  scaling-ladder  could  be  raised  by  pulleys  to 
form  a  bridge,  and  grapple  with  the  adverse  rampart  By 
these  various  arts  of  annoyance,  some  as  new  as  they  were 
pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  at 
length  overturned :  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Turks  were 
repulsed  from  the  breach,  and  interrupted  by  daitoess ;  but 
Aey  trusted  that  with  the  return  of  light  they  should  renew 
die  attack  with  fresh  vigor  and  decisive  success.  Of  this 
pause  of  action,  this  interval  of  hope,  each  moment  was  im- 
proved, by  the  activity  of  the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who 
passed  tiie  night  on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labors  which  in- 
volved the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At  the  dawn  of 
day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived,  with  astonishment  and 
grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  :  the 
ditch  was  cleared  and  restored ;  and  the  tower  of  St.  Ro- 
manus was  again  strong  and  entire.  He  deplored  the  failure 
of  his  design ;  and  uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that  the 
word  of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should  not  have 
compelled  him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  ia  so  short  a  time, 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  the  infidels. 

*^  The  first  theorv  of  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  1480f  in  a 
MS.  of  George  of  Sienna,  (TiraboscW,  torn.  vL  P.  i.  p.  324.)  They 
were  first  practised  by  Sarzanella,  in  1487  ;  but  the  honor  and  im- 
provement in  1603  is  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  them 
with  success  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  (Hist,  de  la  ligue  de  Cambray, 
torn.  ii.  p.  93—97.) 

^  The  battering-ram,  according  to  Yon  Hammer,  (p.  670,)  was  not 
— M.  . 
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The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold  and 
tardy ;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege,  Constantino 
had  negotiated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea, 
and  Sicily,  the  roost  indispensable  supplies.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  April,  five  ^  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchan- 
dise and  war,  would  have  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Chios, 
had  not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north.^^  On^ 
of  these  ships  bore  the  Imperial  flag ;  the  remaining  four 
belonged  to  the  Genoese ;  and  they  were  laden  with  wheat 
and  barley,  with  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables,  and,  above  all, 
with  soldiers  and  mariners,  for  the  service  of  the  capital. 
After  a  tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  on  the  second 
day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  them  through  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis:  but  the  city  was  already 
mvested  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel, 
these  bold  auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his 
mind  the  geographical  picture  of.  Constantinople,  will  con- 
ceive and  admire  the  greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five 
Christian  ships  continued  to  advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and 
a  full  press  both  of  sails  and  oars,  against  a  hostile  fleet  of 
three  hundred  vessels ;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spectators, 
who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  tliis  momentous  succor. 
At  the  first  view  that  event  could  not  a]) pear  doubtful ;  the 
superiority  of  the  Moslems  was  beyond  uU  measure  or  ac- 
count ;  and,  in  a  calm,  their  numbers  and  valor  must  inev- 
itably have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy 
had  been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by 
the  will  of  the  sultan  :  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the 
Turks  have  acknowledged,  that  if  Grod  had  given  them  the 
earth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels ;  ^  and  a  series  of 


*'  It  is  singular  that  the  Greeks  shotdd  not  agree  in  the  number  of 
these  illustrious  yessds ;  the  Jvob  of  Ducas,  the  fowr  of  Phranza  and 
Leonardus,  and  the  ^100  of  Chalcondyles,  must  be  exten4ed  to  the 
smaller,  or  confined  to  larger,  size.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one  of  these 
ships  to  Frederic  III.,  confounds  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

*'  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance,  of  language  and 
geography,  the  president  Cousin  detains  them  in  Chios  with  a  souths 
and  wafts  them  to  Constantinople  with  a  north,  wind. 

**  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy  may 
be  observed  in  Bicaut,  (State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  872—878,) 
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defeata,  a  rapid  pn^^ss  of  decay,  has  established  the  truth 
of  their  modest  confessioD.  Except  eighteen  galleys  of 
some  force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  consisted  of  open  boatsi 
rudely  constructed  and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with 
troops,  and  destitute  of  cannon ;  and  since  courage  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the 
bravest  of  the  Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  elemeat. 
In  the  Christian  squadron,  five  stout  and  loily  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  veterans  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts  and  perils  of  the 
sea.  Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak 
obstacles  that  impeded  their  passage :  their  artillery  swept 
the  waters  :  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
adversaries,  who,  with  the  design  of  boarding,  presumed  to 
approach  them  ;  and  the  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In  this  conflict,  the  Imperial 
vessel,  which  had  been  almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by 
the  Genoese  ;  but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  a  closer  attack, 
were  twice  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet  him- 
self sat  on  horseback  on  ike  beach,  to  encourage  their  valor 
by  his  vok;e  and  presence,  by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  by 
fear  more  potent  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.  The  passions 
of  his  soul,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body,^^  seemed  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless 
and  impotent  eflbrt  udto  the  sea.  His  loud  reproaches^  and 
the  clamors  of  the  camp,  urged  the  Ottomans  to  a  third 
attack,  more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two  former;  aad  J 
must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evidence  of  Phranaa» 
who  aflirms,  from  their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above 
twelve  thousand  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They 
fled  in  disorder  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Aisia,  while  the 
Christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered  along  the 
Bosphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within  the  chain  of  the 
harbor.  In  the  confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted  *^at  the 
whole  Turkish  power  must  have  yielded  to  their  arms ;  but 
the  admiral,  or  captain  bas^w,  found  some  consolation  for  a 

Theyenot,  (Voyages,  P.  i.  p.  229—242,  and  Tott,  (M6moires,  tom.  iii. ;) 
the  last  of  whom  is  always  solicitous  to  amuse  and  amaze  his  reader. 
^  I  must  confess,  that  I  hare  before  my  eyes  the  Hying  picture 
which  Thucydides  (L  yii.  c.  71)  has  drawn  of  the  passions  and  ges- 
tuxes  of  the  Athenian^  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  great  harbor  of 
Syjrtumse. 
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painful  wound  in  his  eye,  by  representing  that  accident  as 
the  cause  of  his  defeat  Balthi  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  ilie 
race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes :  his  military  character  was 
tainted  with  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice ;  and  under  the 
despotism  of  the  prince  or  people,  misfortune  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  guilt.*  His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated 
by  the  displeasure  of  Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence,  the 
captain  bashaw  was  extended  on  the  ground  by  four  slaves, 
and  received  one  hundred  strokes  with  a  golden  rod :  ^^  his 
death  had  been  pronounced  ;  and  he  adored  the  clemency  of 
the  sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder  punishment  of 
confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduction  of 'diis  supply  re* 
vived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and  accused  the  supineness 
of  their  Western  allies.  Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and 
the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  millions  of  the  crusades  had  buried 
themselves  in  a  voluntary  and.  inevitaUe  grave;  but  the 
situation  of  the  Imperial  city  was  strong  against  her  enemies, 
and  accessible  to  her  friends ;  and  a  rational  and  moderate 
armament  of  the  maritime  states  might  have  saved  the  relics 
of  the  Roman  name,  and  maintained  a  Christian  fortress  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Yet  this  was  the  sole  and 
feeble  attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople:  the 
more  distant  powers  were  insensible  of  its  danger ;  and  the 
ambassador  of  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct  the 
operaticMis,  of  the  sultan.'*^ 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the  secret  of 
the  divan ;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded,  that  a  resistance, 
so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued  the  perseverance  of 
Mahomet.  He  began  to  meditate  a  retreat ;  and  tiie  siege 
would  have  been  speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jeaU 


*•  According  to  the  exaggeration  or  corrupt  text  of  Ducas,  (c.  38,) 
this  golden  bar  was  of  the  enormous  and  incredible  weight  of  600 
librae,  or  pounds.  Bouillaud's  reading  of  500  drachms,  or  five  pounds, 
is  sufficient  to  exercise  the  arm  of  Mahomet,  and  bruise  the  back  of 
his  admiral. 

<'  Ducas,  who  confesses  himself  ill  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Hun- 
gary, assigns  a  motive  of  superstition,  a  fatal  belief  that  Ck>nstanti- 
nople  would  be  the  term  of  the  Turkish  conquest!.  See  Phranza 
(L  iii.  c  20)  and  Spondanus. 


*  According  to  Ducas,  one  of  the  Afabi  beat  out  his  eye  Tnth  a  stone. 
Compare  Von  Hammer.— M, 
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Qosy  of  the  second  visier  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious 
advice  of  Calil  Bashaw,  who  still  mainliuned  a  seciBt  corre« 
spondenoe  with  the  Byzantine  court.  The  feduction  of  th^ 
eity  appeared  to  he  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be 
made  from  the  harbor  as  well  as  from  the  land ;  but  the  bar- 
bor  wfts  inaocessiUe :  an  impenetrable  chain  waft  now  ^e- 
fefided  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller 
size,  with  several  galleys  and  sloops ;  and,  instead  of  fofcing  . 
this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend  a  naval  sally,  and  a 
second  encounter  in  the  open  sea.  in  thb  perplexity,  the 
genius  of  Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold 
and  marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  iond  his  li^rter  ves« 
sels  and  military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  Oie  higher 
part  of  the  harbor.  The  distance  is  abcHit  tea*  miles ;  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  was  overspread  widi  buckets ;  and,  as 
the  road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their 
free  passage  or  total  destmotion  must  d^iend  on  the  option 
of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  m^rchsAitB  were  ambitious 
of  the  favor  of  being  the  last  devoured ;  mnd  the  deficiency 
of  «rt  was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A 
level  way  was  covered  with  a  iMad  platform  of  strcmg  and 
solid  planks ;  and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth, 
they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and  o^n.  Four- 
score j^ht  gall^rs  and  brimntines,  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars, 
were  disemlmrked  on  the  Boapkorus  shore;  arranged  suc- 
cessively on  rollers ;  and  drawn  forwmrds  by  the  power  of 
men  and  pulleys.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the 
helm,  and  the  prow,  of  each  vessel :  iAia  sails  were  unfurled 
to  the  winds ;  and  the  labor  was  cheered  by  song  and  accia* 
mation.  In  the  course  of  a  single  night,  tliis  Turkish  fleet 
painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steered  over  die  plain,  and  was 
launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
harbor,  far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of 
the  Qreeks.  The  real  importance  of  this  operation  was  mag- 
nified  by  the  consternation  and  confidence  which  it  inspired  : 
but  the  notorious,  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  before 
the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens,  of  the  two  nations.^ 

^  Tke  ansTiimcHia  teatimony  «f  the  four  Oredu  is  confin&ed  by 
Cantemir  (p,  96)  £rom  the  Turkish  annals ;  but  I  o<mld  wish  to  eon<* 
tract  the  distance  often*  miles,  and  to  prolong  the  term  of  one  night. 


•  Six  miles.    Yon  Hammer.  — M. 
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A  similar  stratagem  had  been  ^repeatedly  piactked  by  tbfi 
aacients;  ^  the  Ottoman  galleys  (I  mustagam  jrepeat)  should 
be  eoDsidered  as  large  boats ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  noag* 
nitude  and  the  distance^  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the 
boasted  miracle  ^  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  lihe  iodustiy 
of  our  own  times.^^  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  ihe 
upper  harbor  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed,  in  the 
narrowest  part,  a  luidge.,  or  ratber  mole,  of  fifty  cubits  m 
breads,  and  one  huadsed  in  length :  it  was  Ibrmed  of  ca^ 
and  hog^ieads ;  joined  wijAk  rauers,  linked  with  iron,  and 
covered  with  a  solid  iloor.  On  this  floating  battery  he  planted 
one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore  galleys,  with 
troops  and  scaling-ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible 
side,  which  had  S)rmerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin  con- 
querors. The  indolence  of  the  Christians  has  been  accused 
for  not  destroying  these  unfinished  works ;  t  but  their  fijre,  hy 
a  superior  fire^  was  controlled  and  silenced  4  nor  were  they 
wanting  in  a  nocturnal  attemjpt  to  bum  the  vessels  as  well  as 
the  bridge  of  the  sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their  ap» 
proach;  their  foremost  galiots  were  sunk  or  taken;  forty 
youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly 
massacred  at  his  command  4  nor  could  the  emperor's  grief 
be  assuaged  by  the  just  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing 
from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  Mussui* 
man  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  fete  of  Constan** 
tinople  could  no  logger  be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison 
was  exhausted  by  a  double  attack  :  the  fortifications,  which 

^  ¥hx9XL3»  relates  two  wstaofAeB  of  a  fiimSar  traasp<n:teUoxi  ovar 
^le  six  aaiJbes  of  tlw  ibtihiirus  of  Coiaacth ;  tbe  one  faboloiu,  of  Augos* 
tus  alter  the  battle  of  Aothioa ;  the  other  troc,  of  Nieetaa,  a  GitB^ 
general  in  the  xth  century.  To  these  he  might  lukre  added  a  bold 
enterprise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce  his  vessels  into  the  harbor  of 
Tarentum,  (Polylwus,  h  viiL  p.  749,  edit.  Gronov.*) 

^*  A  Osei^  of  CaaidiA,  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  e&BaSiMt 
undertaking,  (&pond.  A.  B.  1498,  No.  37,)  mig^tpdsi^bly  be  the  ad* 
viser  and  agent  of  Mahomet. 

**  I  particularly  allude  to  our  own  embarkations  on  the  lakes  of 
Canada  in  the  years  1776  and  1777,  so  great  in  the  labor,  80"fruitless 
inthe^^rent. 


Cassias  distinctly  r^ates  the  occurrence  treated  as  fabolous  by  Gibbon, 
t  l!%«ywr«sebe!tray«d,  acoordlsff  to  some  accounts,  by  the  Qenoaie  m 
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had  stood  for  ages  against  hostile  yiolence,  were  dismantled 
on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon :  many  breaches  were 
opened  ;  and  near  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus,  four  towers  had 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.  For  the  payment  of  his  fee- 
ble and  mutinous  troops,  Constantine  was  compelled  to  despoil 
^e  churches  with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold  restitution ;  and 
his  saorilege  offered  a  new  reproach  to  the  enemies  of  the 
anion.  A  spirit  of  discord  impaired  the  remnant  of  the 
Christian  strength;  the  Grenoese  and  Venetian  auxiliaries 
asserted  the  preeminence  of  their  respective  service ;  and 
Justiniani  and  the  great  duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extin- 
guished by  the  common  danger,  accused  each  other  of 
treachery  and  cowardice. 

During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  words  of  peace 
and  capitulation  had  been  sometimes  pronounced ;  and  sev- 
eral embassies  had  passed  between  the  camp  and  the  city.^ 
The  Greek  emperor  wfts  humbled  by  adversity ;  and  would 
have  yielded  to  any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  roy- 
alty. The  Turkish  sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers  ;  still  more  desirous  of  securing  for  his  own 
use  the  Byzantine  treasures ;  and  he  accomplished  a  sacred 
duty  in  presenting  to  the  Gabours  the  choice  of  circumcision, 
of  tribute,  or  of  death.  The  avarice  of  Mahomet  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  diousand 
ducats ;  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  capital  of  the  East :  to 
Ihe  prince  he  offered  a  rich  equivalent,  to  the  people  a  free 
toleration,  or  a  safe  departure  :  but  after  some  fruitless  treaty, 
he  declared  his  resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne,  or  a 
grave,  under  ^e  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  sense  ofhonor^ 
and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  forbade  Palseologus  to 
resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  abide  the  last  extremities  of  war.  Several  days 
were  employed  by  the  sultan  in  the  preparations  of  the 
assault ;  and  a  respite  was  granted  by  his  favorite  science  for 
astrology,  which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  as  the 
fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  he  issued  his  final  orders ;  assembled  in  his  presence 
the  military  chiefs,  and  dispersed  his  heralds  through  the 
camp  to  proclaim  the  duty,  and  the  motives,  of  the  perilous 

*'  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  circiimstanoes  of 
the  neeotiation ;  and  as  it  was  neitW  gloriotts  nor  salutary,  the 
fnthful  Phranza  fpares  his  prince  even  fhe  thought  of  a  sunendtr. 
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eiiteq>rise.  Fear  is  the  fiisst  principle  of  a  despotic  gorem- 
inent ;  and  his  menaces  were  expressed  in  the  Orientid  style, 
that  the  fugitives  and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of  a  bird,^ 
should  not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice.  The  greatest 
part  of  his  bashaws  and  Janizaries  were  the  offiipring  of  Chris* 
tian  parents  :  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were  per* 
petuated  by  successive  adoption ;  and  in  the  gradual  change  ' 
of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  oda,  is 
kept  alive  by  imitation  and  discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare, 
the  Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with  prayer, 
their  bodies  with  seven  ablutions ;  and  to  abstain  from  food 
till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day.  A  crowd  of  dervises  visited 
the  tents,  to  instil  the  desire  of  martyrdom,  and  the  assurance 
of  spending  an  immortal  youth  $imidst  the  rivers  and  gardens 
of  paradise,  and  in  the  embraces  of  the  black-eyed  virgins. 
Yet  Mahomet  principally  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  temporal  and 
visible  rewards.-  A  double  pay  was  promised  to  the  victorious 
troops :  "  The  city  and  the  buildings,"  said  Mahomet,  "  are 
mine ;  but  I  resign  to  your  valor  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the 
treasures  of  gold  and  beauty  ;  be  rich  and  be  happy.  Many 
are  die  provinces  of  my  empire  :  the  intrepid  soldier  who  first 
ascends  the  walls  of  Constantinople  shall  be  rewarded  with 
the  government  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy ;  and  my 
gratitude  shall  accumulate  his  honors  and  fortunes  above  the 
measure  of  his  own  hopes."     Such  various  aijd  potent  mo- 

*'  These  -mngs  (Chalcondyles,  1.  viii.  p.  208)  are  no  more  than 
an  Oriental  figure :  but  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  Mahomet's  passion 
soars  above  sense  and  reason :  — 

Shonid  the  fierce  North,  upon  his  fVozen  wings. 
Bear  him  aloft  among  the  wondering  clouds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  gulden  chariot  — 
Then  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 

Besides  the  extravagance  oi  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  1.  That  the 
operation  of  the  winds  must  be  confined  to  the  htoer  region  of  the 
air.  2.  That  the  name,  etymology,  and  feble  of  the  Pleiads  are 
purely  Gr^ek,  (SchoHast  ad  Homer,  S»  686.  Eudocia  in  lonift,  p^  399. 
ApoUodor.  L  iii.  c.  10.  Heyne,  p.  229,  Not.  682,)  and  had  no  affinity 
with  the  astronomy  <^*  the  East,  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg,  Tabul.  in  Syn- 
tagma Dissert  tom.  L  p.  40, 42.  Goguet,  Origine  des  Arts,  &c.,  torn, 
vi.  p.  73 — 78.  Gebelin,  Hist,  du  Calendrier,  p.  73,)  which  Mahomet 
had  studied.  3.  The  golden  chariot  does  not  exist  either  in  science 
or  fiction ;  but  I  much  fear  Dr.  Johnson  has  confounded  the  Pleiads 
with  the  great  bear  or  wagon,  the  zodiac  with  a  northern  constella- 
tion;— 

"AfKTov  $*  fjv  Kol  i/Aa^av  iitlKKritnv  KoXiovviv.     II.  2.  487.  , 
VOL;    VI.  34 
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tifitt  ^URmei  iunoog  the  Tocki  a  general  ajrdor,  reganttev  cf 
life  and  knpatient  for  aetioii :  the  canop  reechoed  with  te 
M eslera  ahom  ef  "'  God  ia  God  :  these  ie  haA  one  God,  comI 
MahoatPt  is  the  apoette  of  God ;^^  ^  and  the  sea  and  laad,  fima 
Gakta  to  the  aeren  towen,  weve  ilhuninaled  by  the  Uaze  of 
their  noetuiBal  fires.^ 

Far  di&veiit  was  the  state  of  the  Ghiistiaiie ;  who,  widi 
loud  and  impoteat  complatiitB,  dq[>l0red  ^  guilty  cv  the  pun* 
ishmet,  of  their  sins.  The  celestial  image  o£  the  Virgin  had 
heea  exposed  19  sdemn  procession ;  Imt  their  dirine  patroness 
was  dc»f  to  their  enUmaties:  they  accused  the  obstinacv  of 
Ae  eoapeior  fer  refusing  a  timehr  minrender ;  anticieatal  the 
horrors  of  their  &te ;  and  eighed  for  ^e  repose  and  securi^ 
of  Turkish  aenritude.  The  poUest  of  tin  Greeks,  and  the 
bearest  of  the  allies,  were  summoned  to  the  palace,  to  psepare 
them,  on  Ibt  erening  of  the  twent3Neigfa&,  fer  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  the  geneml  assault  The  last  speech  of  Pskaok^* 
gas  was  the  Ibneial  oration  of  the  Roman  empire:^  he 
promised,  he  oenjured,  and  he  vainly  attenqpted  to  infuse  the 
nope  which  was  extinguished  in  his  own  mind.  In  this  world 
all  was coHifdnrdess  aaid  gloomy;  and  neither  the  gospel  wa 
die  chuich  hare  proposed  any  ceospKoous  lecompense  to 
the  heroes  who  fall  m  the  service  of  dieir  country.  Bat  the 
MMunple  of  their  prince,  and  the  coofinoMent  of  a  aiege,  had 
armed  these  .warriors  with  the  ceoraf^  ci  despair,  and  the 
pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the  feelings  of  the  historian 
rhranza,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  mouAiful  assembly. 
They  wept,  they  embraced ;  regardless  of  their  families  and 
fortunes,  they  devoted  their  lives.;  and  each  commander,  de*> 
parting  to  his  station,  maintained  all  night  a  vigilant  and 
anxious  watch  on  the  rampart     The  emperor,  and  some  faith- 

**  Phtaasa  qvazr^  with  thfise  Moslem  aoolamatioaiB,  not  for  the 
name  of  Qod,  but  for  that  of  the  pro^t :  the  pious  seal  of  Yoitaiza 
ia  exoeaaivey  and  even  rid&enloua. 

**  lam  a&aid  that  thia  diacamiae  was  eompoaed  by  Phfatasa him* 
self;  and  it  amdla  so  graady  of  the  aermon  and  the  convent,  that  I 
almost  doubt  whetiier  it  -was  poronounced  bj  Gonatantiiie.  Leonacdva 
aaai§^  him  another  apeech,  in  -«^hich  he  addreaees  Mrnaelf  mean 
rei^ectfiiUy  to  the  Latin  Mi^iiiawAg. 


*  The  pictSM  ia  heightened  hj  the  addition  of  the  wBiMngeriea  elKyila 

eleeton,  which  were  heard  from  the  dark  interior  of  the  city.    Ton  P 

aMT,  p.  589.-11. 
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fed  C0m|)ltiik)na,  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  m  t 
ftw  hours,  was  to  be  converted  into  a  mosqoe ;  and  de?ou% 
jeoefTed,  wi^  tears  and  prayers,  the  sacmment  of  the  holy 
tsommimion.  He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which 
resounded  with  cries  cmd  lamentations ;  solicited  the  pardon 
t>f  all  yrbom  he  might  have  injured ;  ^  and  mounted  on  horse* 
hack  to  Tisit  the  guards,  and  explore  <^  motions  of  the  ene- 
my. The  distress  and  fidl  of  the  last  Oonstt^titie  are  more 
prions  than  the  long  prospenty  of  the  By^ntine  Caesars.^ 

In  ^le  confosion  of  darkness,  an  assailant  may  sometlmcis 
succeed ;  hot  in  this  gveat  and  general  attack,  the  military 
jadgmwit  and  astrological  knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised 
him  to  expect  the  morning,  the  memorable  twenty «ninth  of 
May,  in  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian aesa.  The  precedrog  night  had  been  strenuously  em- 
ployed: die  troops,  the  cannons,  and  ^  fascines, 'wei:e 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  whicii  in  many  parts  pre- 
sented a  smooth  and  level  passage  to  the  breach ;  and  bis 
fourscore  galle3r3  almost  toudied,  with  the  prows  and  their 
sca&g  ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls  of  the  harbor.  Un- 
^r  pcdn  of  death,  silence  was  enjoined :  but  the  physical  laws 
of  «Bo6cn  and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  diiscipline  or  fear ; 
each  todirldual  might  suppress  his  voice  and  i^easure  his 
footsteps ;  but  the  march  and  labor  of  thousands  must  inevi- 
tably produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dis8<mant  clamoid,  which 
reached  ihe  ears  of  the  watchmen  of  die  towers.  At  day* 
break,  without  the  eustomary  »gnal  of  the  moitiing  gun,  the 
Talks  assaulted  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  similitude 
of  a  twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the  close- 
ness and  contmuhy  of  dieir  line  of  attack.^^  The  foremost 
ranks  consisted  of  die  refuse  of  the  hoirt,  a  voluntary -crowd 

*  This  abasement,  which  devotion  has  sometimes  extorted  from 
dying  princM,  is  an  improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  fo*^ 
givmiest  ef  injuries :  it  is  more  easy  to  forgive  4^0  dm^  than  oaoe  t» 
ask  pardon  of  an  inferior. 

*7  Besides  the  10,000  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  the  marines,  Buoas 
numbers  in  thia  general  assault  250,000  Turks,  both  horse  and  foot. 


♦  Comp&re  the  very  curious  Armenian  elegy  on  the  fall  of  ConstantincH 
pte,  tramOated  by  ^.  Bore,  in  the  Journal  Aslatique  Tbr  Match,  1885 ;  ana 
by  3ML  BrosBOt,  In  the  new  edition  of  Le  Beau,  (torn.  xxi.  p.  808.)  The  aiH 
^or  thus  ends  his  poem':  **  I,  Abraham,  loaded  with  sine,  have  oompoeeil 
this  elegy  with  the  most  lively  sorrow ;  for  I  have  seen  Constantinople  ia 
the  day?  of  Its  «lory."  —  M. 
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who  fooght  without  order  or  command ;  of  the  feehleneas  of 
age  or  childhood,  of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and^f  all  who 
had  joined  the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and  martyr- 
dom. The  common  impulse  drove  them  cmwards  to  the  wall ; 
the  most  audacious  to  climb  were  instantly  precipitated  ;  and 
not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet,  of.  the  Christians,  was  idly  wasted  on 
the  accumulated  throng.  But  their  strength  and  ammuni- 
tion were  exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence :  the  ditch  was 
filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  they  supported  the  foot- 
steps of  their  companions ;  and  of  this  devoted  vanguard  the 
death  was  more  serviceable  than  the  life.  Under  their  re- 
spective bashaws  and  sanjaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and 
Komania  were  successively  led  to  the  clutrge :  their  progress 
was  various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a  conflict  of  two  hours, 
the  Greeks  still  maintained,  and  im|m>ved  their  advantage ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  his  sol- 
diers to  achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  In  that  fatal  moment,  the  Janizaries  arose,  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  invincible.  The  sultan  himself  on  horseback, 
with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and  judge 
of  their  valor :  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his  do- 
mestic troops,  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occasion ; 
and  the  tide  of  battle  was  directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice 
and  eye.  His  numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted 
behind  the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish ;  and  if 
danger  was  in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in 
the  rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were 
drowned  in  the  martial  music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  atta- 
baUs ;  and  experience  has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  sounds,  by  quickening  the  circulatioA  of  the  blood  and 
spirits,  will  act  on  the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than  the 
eloquence  of  reason  and  honor.  From  the  lines,  the  galleys, 
and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  in- 
volved in  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by 
the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Bom^n  empire. 
The  single  combats  of  the  heroes  of  history  or  fable  amuse 
our  fancy  and  engage  our  afiections :  the  skilful  evolutions 
of  war  may  inform  the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary,  though 
pernicious,  science.  But  in  the  uniform  and  odious  pictures 
of  a  general  assault,  all  is  blood,  and  horror,  and  confusion ; 
nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  and  a 
thousand  miles,  to  delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  could  bo 
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no  spectators,  and  of  which  the  actors  themselves  were  inca* 
pable  of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed  to 
flie  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John  Jus- 
tiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain,  ap* 
palled  the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels 
"Wete  the  fihnest  rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from 
his  station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived  and 
stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  "  Your  wound,"  ex- 
claimed l^aisBologus,  "  is  slight ;  the  danger  is  pressing  :  your 
presence  is  necessary  ;  and  whither  will  you  retire ? "  —  "I 
Urill  retire,*'  said  the  trembling  Genoese,  "  by  the  same  road 
which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks ; "  and  at  these  words  he 
hastily  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall. 
By  this  pusillanimous  act  he  stained  the  honors  of  a  military 
life ;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the 
Isle  of  Chios,  were  imbittered  by  his  own  and  the  public 
reproach.^  His  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to  slacken 
When  the  attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigor.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  times 
superior  to  that  of  the  Christians ;  the  double  walls  were 
reduced  by  the  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins :  in  a  circuit  of  sev- 
eral miles,  some  places  must  be  found  more  easy  of  access, 
or  more  feebly  guarded  ;  and  if  the  besiegers  could  penetrate 
in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city  was  irrecoverably  lost  The 
first  who  deserved'  the  sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  Jani- 
zary, of  gigantic  stature  and  strength.  With  his  cimeter  in 
one  hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  out- 
ward fortification  :  of  the  thirty  Janizaries,  who  were  emulous 
of  his  inalor,  ei^teen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure.  Has- 
san and  his  twmve  companions  had  reached  the  summit :  the 

^  In  the  severe  oensure  of  the  flight  of  Justiniaai,  Phranza  ex- 
presses his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  public.  For  some  private 
reasons,  he  is  treated  with  more  lenity  and  respect  by  Duoas ;  but  the 
words  of  Leonardos  Chiensis  express  his  strong  and  recent  indigna- 
tion, glori®  saliUis  suique  oblitus.  In  the  whole  series  of  their  East- 
em  policv,  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese;  were  always  suspected*  and 
often  guuty.* 

*  H.  Brosset  has  giren  some  extracts  from  the  Geors;ian  account  of  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  in  which  Justiniani's  wound  in  the  left  foot  ia 
rmresented  as  more  serious.    With  charitable  ambiguity  the  <^ixonioler 
aoos,  that  his  soldiers  carried  him  away  with  them  in  their  yesseL—lC. 
34* 
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giant  was  precipitated  from  the  rampart:  he  rose  on  one 
knee,  and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and 
stones.  But  his  suc<;ess  had  proved  that  the  achievement  was 
possible  :  the  walls  and  towers  were  instantly  covered  with  a 
swarm  of  Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  van- 
tage ground,  were  .overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes. 
Amidst  these  multitudes,  the  emperor,^  who  accomplished  all 
the  duties  of  a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen  and 
finally  lost.  The  nobles,  who  fought  round  his  person,  sus- 
tained, till  their  last  breath,  the  honorable  names  of  Palseolo- 
gus  and  Cantacuzene  :  his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard, 
**  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my  head  ?  "  6® 
and  his  last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.*^^  The  prudent  despair  of  Constantine  cast  away  the 
purple  :  amidst  the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  After 
his  death,  resistance  and  order  were  no  more  :  the  Greeks  fled 
towards  the  city ;  and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious 
Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall ;  and  as 
they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
brethren,  who  had  forced  the  gate  Phenar  6n  the  side  of  the 
harbor.^^  In  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  thousand 
Christians  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  avarice  soon  prevailed 
over  cruelty ;  and  the  victors  acknowledged,  that  they  should 
immediately  have  given  quarter  if  the  valor  of  the  emperor 
and  his  chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar 


**  Ducas  killf  him  with  two  blows  of  Tiirkifh  soldiers;  Chaleofi- 
dyles  wounds  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples  him  in  the  gate. 
The  grief  of  Phranza,  carrying  him  among  the  enemy,  escapes  from 
the  precise  image  of  his  death ;  but  we  may,  without  flattery,  apply 
these  noble  lines  of  Dryden :  — 

Ai  to  8«bwtiaii,  let  them  0earch  the  field ; 
And  where  they  And  m  moantain  of  the  nuAn, 
0end  ooe  to  elimb,  and  lookinjp  down  beneath, 
There  they  will  find  him  at  hia  manly  len^, 
With  his  face  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  hia  good  iword  had  digged. 

^  Spondanus,  (A.  B.  1453,  No.  10,)  who  has  hopes  of  his  salva- 
tion, wishes  to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide. 

'^  Leonardus  Chiensis  verr  properly  observes,  that  the  Turks,  had 
they  known  the  emperor,  would  have  labored  to  save  and  secure  a 
captive  so  acceptable  to  the  sultan. 

"'  Cantemir,  p.  06.  The  Christian  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  hnrbor 
nad  flanked  ana  retarded  this  naval  attack. 
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Opposition  in  every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  a 
siege  of  fifty-three  days,  that  CJonstantinople,  which  had  defied 
the  power  of  Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irre-. 
trievably  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  Second.  Her 
empire  only  had  been  subverted  by  the  Latins  :  her  religion 
was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors.^^ 

The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  wing  ;  yet  such 
was  the  extent  of  Constantinople,  that  the  more  distant  quar- 
ters might  prolong,  some  moments,  the  happy  ignorance  of 
their  ruin.^  But  in  the  general  consternation,  in  the  feelings 
of  selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the 
assault,  a  sleepless  night  and  morning  *  must  have  elapsed  ; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awakened  by 
the  Janizaries  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber.  On  the 
assurance  of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  convents 
were  instcmtly  deserted ;  and  the  trembling  inhabitants  flocked 
together  in  the  streets,  like  a  herd  oi  timid  animals,  as  if 
accumulated  weakness  could  be  p^uctive  of  strength,  or  in 
the  vain  hope,  that  amid  the  crowd  each  individual  might  be 
safe  and  invisible.  From  every  part  of  the  capital,  they 
flowed  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia :  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave,  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries,  were  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, of  women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  reli- 
gious virgins :  the  doors  were  barred  on  the  inside,  and  they 
sought  protection  from  the  sacred  dome,  which  they  had  so 
lately  abhorred  as  a  profane  and  polluted  edifice.  Their  con- 
fidence was  founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  im- 
postor ;  that  one  day  the  Turks  would  enter  Constantinople, 
and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as  the  column  of  Constantino 
in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia :  but  that  this  would  be  the 

•^  Chalcondyles  most  absurdly  supposes,  that  C(mstantin<MpIe  was 
sacked  by  the  Asiatics  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy  ; 
and  the  grammarians  of  the  xvth  century  are  happy  to  melt  down  the 
uncouth  appelltttion  of  TuriLS  into  the  more  classical  name  of  T^ueri. 

^  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon  during  the  celebration  of  a  festi- 
yal,  so  vast  was  the  city,  and  so  careless  were  the  inhabitants,  that 
much  time  elapsed  before  the  distant  quarters  knew  that  they  were 
captives.  Herodotus,  (L  i.  c.  191,)  and  Usher,  (AnnaL  p.  78,)  who 
has  quoted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  passage  of  similar  import. 


*  This  refers  to  an  expression  in  Dacas,  who,  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
his  description,  speaks  of  the  '*  sweet  morning  slee?  resting  on  the  eye« 
of  youths  and  mudens,"  p.  288.    Edit.  Bekker. — M 
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term  of  their  calamities :  that  an  angel  would  descend  from 
beaveni  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  would  deliver  the 
empire,  with  that  celesdal  weapon,  to  a  poor  man  seated  at 
the  foot  ot  the  column.  ^^  Take  this  sword,'^  would  he  say, 
'*  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord.^^  At  these  animating 
words,  the  Turks  would  instantly  fly*  and  the  victonous 
Romans  would  drive  them  from  the  West,  and  from  all  Ana- 
tolia, as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  is  on  this  occasion 
that  Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and  much  truth,  upbraids  the 
discord  and  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  ^^  Had  that  angel  ap- 
peared,^' exclaims  the  historian,  ^^  had  he  offered  to  extermi- 
nate your  foes  if  you  would  consent  to  the  union  of  the 
church,  even  then,  in  that  fatal  moment,  you  would  have 
rejected  your  safety,  or  have  deceived  your  God."  ^* 

While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  twrdy  angel,  the 
doors  were  broken  with  axes ;  and  as  the  Turks  eacounteied 
no  resistance,  their  bloodless  hands  were  employed  in  select- 
ing and  securing  the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.  You^, 
beauty,  and  the  appearance  of  wealth,  attracted  their  choice 
and  the  right  of  property  was  decided  among  themselves  by  a 
prior  seizure,  by  personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority  of 
command.  In  the  space  of  an  nour,  the  male  captives  were 
bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  Uieir  veils  wad  girdles. 
The  senators  were  linked  with  their  slaves ;  the  prelates,  with 
the  porters  of  the  church ;  and  young  men  of  a  {^ebeian  class 
with  noble  maids,  whose  faces  had  been  invisible  to  the  sun 
and  their  nearest  kindred.  In  this  common  captivity,  the 
ranks  of  society  were  confounded ;  the  ties  of  nature  were 
cut  asunder;  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was  careless  of  the 
father's  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother,  and  the  lamentations 
of  the  children.  The  loudest  in  their  wailings  were  the  nuns, 
who  were  torn  from  the  altar  with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched 
hands,  and  dishevelled  hair ;  and  we  should  piously  believe 
that  few  could  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  harem  to 
those  of  the  monastery.  Of  these  unfortunate  Greeks,  of 
these  domestic  animais,  whde  strings  were  rudely  driv^i 
thvou^  the  streets;  aiid  as  the  conqoerors  were  eager  to 

^  This  lively  description  is  extracted  from  Ducas,  (c.  89,)  who  two 
yean  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  prince  <n  Lesbos  to 
the  sultan,  (c  44.)  Till  Lesbos  was  subdued  in  1463,  (Phranza,  1.  iii. 
o.  27,)  that  island  must  have  been  full  of  the  frigidves  of  Constanki- 
Qople,  wlio  delighted  to  repeat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  the  ta&o  «f  iMx 
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cetom  for  more  pmy,  their  trembling  pace  wt«  quickeaed 
with  menaees  and  blows.  At  the  same  hour^  a  similar  rapine 
was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries.  In  all  the 
palaces  aiKi  habitations,  of  the  capital ;  nor  could  any  place, 
however  sacred  or  seqiiestered,  protect  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  the  Greeks*  Above  sixty  thousand  of  ^s  devoted 
people  were  transported  from  the  city  to  the  camp  and  fleet ; 
exchanged  or  sold  according  to  the  >caprice  or  interest  of  their 
masters,  and  dispersed  in  remote  servitude  through  the  prov- 
inces of  ^le  Ottoman  empire.  Amottg  these  we  may  notice 
some  rematkable  chamcters.  The  historian  Phransa,  first 
chambeiiaifi  and  principal  secretary,  was  involved  wil^  his 
fomily  in  the  common  lot*  After  sufibring  four  months  the 
hardraips  of  slavery,  he  recovered  his  freedom :  in  the  ensu- 
ing winter  he  ventured  to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wile 
^pom  the  mit  baski^  or  master  of  the  horse  |  but  his  two  chil< 
dten,  in  die  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  had  been  seized  for 
the  use  of  Mahomet  himself.  The  dac^hter  of  Phransa  died 
in  the  seraglio,  perhaps  a  virgtn:  his  son,  in  tiie  fifteenth 
year  of  his  age,  prefl»rred  death  to  in&my,  and  was  stabbed 
by  the  hand  at  the  royal  lover.^  A  deed  thus  inhuman  can- 
not surely  be  expiated  by  the  taste  and  liberality  with  which 
he  released  a  Grecian  matron  and  her  two  daughters,  on 
receiving  a  Latin  ode  from  Philelphus,  who  had  chosen  a  wife 
in  that  noble  femily.*'  The  pride  or  cruelty  of  Mahomet 
would  have  been  most  sensibly  gratified  by  the  capture  of  a 
Roman  legate ;  but  the  dexterity  of  Cardinal  Isidore  eluded 
the  search,  and  he  escaped  from  Gralata  in  a  plebeian  habit.^ 
The  chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  harbor  was  still  occu- 
pied by  the  Italian  ships  of  merchandise  and  war.    They  had 


«*  See  Phranza,  L  iii.  c.  20,  21.  Hk  expressions  are  positive: 
Ameras  sud  man(!^  jugulavit  ....  yolebat  enim.  eo  turpiter  et  iie£arie 
abutL  Me  miserum  et  infelicem !  Yet  h.e  could  ouly  learn  from 
report  the  bloody  or  impure  scenes  that  were  acted  in  the  dark  re- 
eessee  of  the  seraj^o. 

•^  See  Uraboschi  (torn.  vi.  P.  i  p*  290)  and  Lancelolji  (M^wu  da 
rAoad6mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  718.)  I  should  be  curious  to 
learn  how  he  could  praise  the  public  enemy«  whom  he  so  often 
reviles  as  the  most  corrupt  and  inhuman  of  tyrants. 

^  The  commentaries  of  Pius  II.  suppose  that  he  craftily  placed  his 
cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse  which  was  cut  oif  and  exposed 
in  triumph,  -while  the  l^^te  himiself  was  bought  and  delivered  at 
s  captive  of  no  value.  The  great  Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  hia  escanie 
With  new  adventures,  which  he  suppressed  (says  Spondaaus,  A.  D. 
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Mgnalized  their  valor  in  the  siege :  they  embiaeed  the  ino« 
ment  of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish  marinors  were  dissipated 
in  the  pillage  of  the  city.  When  they  hcnsted  sail,  Uie  bea^^ 
was  covered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd ;  bat  the 
means  of  transportation  were  scanty :  the  Venetians  and  Gen- 
oese selected  their  countrymen ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fairest  promises  of  the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evac- 
uated their  houses,  and  embariced  with  their  most  precious 

In  the  £glU  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  historian  is  con- 
denmed  to  repeat  the  tale  of  unif<»rm  calamity:  the  same 
effects  must  be  produced  by  the  same  passions ;  and  when 
those  passions  may  be  indulged  without  control,  small,  alas ! 
is  the  difierence  between  civilized  and  savage  man.  Amidst 
the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are 
not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of  Christian 
blbod :  but  according  to  their  maxims,*  (the  maxims  of  anti» 
qoity,)  the  lives  of  the  vanquished  were  forfeited;  and  the 
legitimate  reward  of  the  conqueror  wai  derived  from  the  ser- 
vice, the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  of  both  sexes.^ 
The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had  been  gra^H  by  the  sultan 
to  his  victorious  troops ;  and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more 
productive  than  the  industry  of  years.  But  as  no  regular 
division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the  respective  shares  were 
not  determined  by  merit;  and  the  rewards  of  valor  were  stolen 
away  by  the  followers  of  the  camp,  who  had  declined  the  toil 
and  danger  of  the  battle.  The  narrative  of  their  depredations 
could  not  afford  either  amusement  or  instruction:  the  total 
amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire,  has  been  valued  at 
four  millions  6f  ducats ;  ^^  and  of  thb  sum  a  small  part  was 

1453,  No.  15)  in  his  own  letters,  lest  he  should  lose  the  merit  and 
rewfurd  of  simering  for  Christ.* 

^  BnsbequiiiB  expatiates  with  pleasure  and  applause  on  the  rights 
of  war,  and  the  use  of  slavery,  among  the  ancients  and  the  Turks,  (de 
Legat.  TurcicA,  epist.  iii  p.  161.) 

^  This  sum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  Leunclayius,  (Chal- 
condyles,  L  Tui.  p.  211,)  but  in  the  distribution  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Ancona,  of  50,  20,  and  15,000  ducats,  I  suspect  that  a 
figure  has  been  dropped.  Even  with  the  restitution,  the  foreign  prop- 
erty would  scarcely  exceed  one  fourth. 


«  He  was  sold  as  a  slaye  in  Galata,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  p.  560^ 
S§B  the  somewhat  vague  and  declamatory  letter  of  Cardinal  Isidore,  in  the 
appendix  to  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  C(53.— M. 
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the  property  of  the  Yenetiaiis,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentiaef , 
and  the  merchants  of  Ancona.  Of  these  forei^^rs,  the  ^xsok 
was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  circu&ti<Hi:  hut  the 
riches  of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the  idle  ostentation  c^ 
palaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots 
and  old  coin,  lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their  hands  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  The  profanati<m  and  plunder  oi 
the  monasteries  and  churches  excited  the  most  tragic  com- 
plaints. The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven, 
the  second  firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the  thrcme 
of  the  glory  of  Grod,'^^  was  despoiled  of  the  oblations  of  ages 4 
and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  voses  and 
sacerdotal  ornaments,  were  most  wickedly  converted  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  After  the  divine  images  had  been 
stripped  of  all  that  could  be  valuable  to  a  profane  eye,  the 
canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or  broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod 
under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the  stables  or  the  kitchen,  to  the 
vilest  uses.  The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  how* 
ever,  frc»n  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
treatment  which  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  had  sus* 
tained  from  the  guilty  Catholic,  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
zealous  Mussulman  on  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  Perhaps^ 
instead  of  joining  the  public  clamor,  a  philosopher  will  ol>> 
serve,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts  the  workmanship  covXd 
not  be  more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh  supply 
of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be  renewed  by  the 
craft  of  the,  priest  and  the  credulity  of  the  people*  He  wiU 
more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the  Byzantine  lilMraries, 
which  were  destroyed  or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion : 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are  said  to 
have  disappeared ;  '^^  ten  volumes  might  be  purchased  for  a 
single  ducat ;  and  the  same  ignominious  price,  too  high  per- 
haps for  a  shelf  of  theology,  included  the  whole  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Homer,  the  noblest  productions  of  the  science 
and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect  with  pleas- 
ure,  that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasures  was 
safely  deposited  in  Italy;  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  German 


^'  See  the  enthusiastic  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phranza,  (L  iii 
c.  17.) 

"  See  Ducas,  (c.  43,)  and  an  epistle,  July  15th,  1453,  from  Lauroi 
Quirinus  to  Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  (Hody  de  GraeciSp  p.  192,  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Cotton  library. ) 
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temra  hftd  brented  an  art  whieli  derides  the  havoc  of  time 
aad  bartMnsm. 

FMNn  the  ftnt  hour^  of  ^  memorebte  twentj-ninth  of 
May,  ditofder  and  rapliie  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  ^  the 
eighth  hoor  of  ^e  same  day ;  when  the  sultan  himself  passed 
in  triumfh  through  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  at- 
tended by  his  visiers,  bashaws,  and  guards,  ieach  of  whom 
(nys  a  ByzantiBe  historian)  was  robiwt  as  Hereules,  dexter- 
ous as  Apotto,  and  equal  in  battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of 
opihoary  mortals.  The  conqueror  ^^  gazed  with  satisfaction 
and  wonder  on  the  strange,  though  splendid,  appearance  of 
the  donws  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the  style  of  Oriental 
archkeoCsra.  in  the  hippodrome,  or  atmeidan^  his  eye  was 
attiacled  by  the  twisted  column  of  the  Hiree  serpents ;  and, 
as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron  mace  or 
hattle^xe  Uie  under  jaw  of  one  of  these  monsters,^^  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Tur^^  were  the  idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.* 
At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  entered  the  dome ;  and  such  was  his  jealous  re- 
gard for  thi^  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on  observing  a 
aealoos  Mussulman  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pave- 
ment, he  adm<mi8lied  him  with  his  cimeter,  that,  if  the  spoil 
and  captives  were  gmnted  to  ^e  soldiers,  the  public  and 
private  buildings  had  been  reserved  for  the  prince.  By  his 
command  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  church  was  trens- 
formed  kito  a  mosque :  the  rich  and  portable  instraments  of 
superstition  had  been  removed ;  the  crosses  were  thrown 
down ;  and  the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  images  and 
mosaics,  were  washed  and  purified,  and  restored  to  a  state  of 
naked  simplicity.  On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing  Fri- 
day, the  muetin^  or  crier,  ascended  the  most  lofty  turret,  and 
proclaimed  the  exan^  or  public  invitation  in  the  name  of  God 

**  The  Julian  Calendar,  which  reckons  the  days  and  hours  from 
midnight,  was  used  at  Constantinople.  But  Bucas  seems  to  under- 
stand the  natural  hours  from  sunrise. 

^*  See  the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  329,  and  the  Pandeots  of  Leunda- 
vius,  p.  448. 

^  I  haTe  had  oocasion  (vol.  ii.p.  100.)  to  mention  this  euxious  relio 
of  Grecian  antiquity. 

*  Yon  Hammer  pastes  over  this  circumstance,  which  is  treated  by  Dr. 
Clarke  (Travels,  yoI.  ii.  p.  58,  4to.  edit.)  as  a  fiction  lof  Thevenot  Chit- 
hull  states  that  the  monument  was  broken  by  some  attendants  of  the 
Polish  ambassador. — M 
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and  his  prophet ;  the  imam  preached ;  and  Mahomet  the 
Second  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on 
the  great  altar,  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so  lately 
been  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Ccesars.^*  From  St. 
Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the  august,  but  desolate,  mansion  of 
a  hundred  successors  of  the  great  Constantino,  but  which  in 
a  few  hours  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A 
melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness 
forced  itself  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich 
of  Persian  poetry :  **  The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the 
Imperial  palace ;  and  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watclHsong  on 
the  towers  of  Afrasiab."  ^7 

Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  seem 
complete,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  Constentine ; 
whether  he  had  escaped,  or  been  made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  Two  Janizaries  claimed  the  honor  and  reward 
of  his  death :  the  body,  under  a  heap  of  slain,  was  discovered 
by  the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes  :  the  Greeks 
acknowledged,  with  tears,  the  head  of  their  late  emperor ; 
and,  after  exposing  the  bloody  trophy f*^^  Mahomet  bestowed 
on  his  rival  the  honors  of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his  decease, 
Lucas  Notaras,  great  duke,^*  and  first  minister  of  the  empire, 
was  the  most  important  prisoner.  When  he  ofiTered  his  person 
and  his  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  "  And  why,"  said 
the  indignant  sultan,  ^^  did  you  not  employ  these  treasures  in 
the  defence  of  your  prince  and  country  ?  "  —  '*  They  were 
yours,"  answered  the  slave;  "God  had  reserved  them  for 

'•  We  are  obliged  to  Cantemir  (p.  102)  for  the  Turkish  account  of 
the  conversion  of  St.  Sophia,  so  bitterly  deplored  by  Phranza  and 
Ducas.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe,  in  what  opposite  lights  the 
same  ob^t  appears  to  a  Mussulman  and  a  Christian  eye. 

^  Tms  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  in  the  original,  derives  new 
beauties  firom  the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  rejpeated,  in 
the  sack  of  Carthage,  the  famous  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same 
generous  feeling  carried  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the 
foture. 

^^  I  cannot  believe  with  Bucas  (see  Spondanus,  A.  B.  1453,  No.  13) 
.  that  Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,, Arabia,  &c.,  the  head  of  the  Greek 
emperor :  he  would  surely  content  himself  with  a  trophy  less  in- 
human. 

^  Phranza  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  great  duke ;  nor  could 
time,  or  death,  or  his  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  extort  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  forgiveness.  Ducas  is  inclined  to  praise  and  pity  the 
xnartyr ;  Chalcondyles  is  neuter,  but  we  are  indebted  to  him  fiur  th^ 
hint  of  the  Greek  conspiracy. 
VOL.  VI.  35 
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your  hondd." — *'If  he  reserved  them  for  me,"  replied  the 
despot,  ^*  how  have  you  presumed  to  withhold  them  so  long 
by  a  fruitless  and  fatal  resistance  ?  "  The  great  duke  alleged 
the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers,  and  some  secret  encourage- 
ment from  the  Turkish  vizier ;  and  from  this  perilous  inter- 
view he  was  at  length  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon 
and  protection.  Mahomet  condescended  to  visit  his  wife,  a 
venerable  princess  oppressed  with  sickness  and  grief;  and  his 
consolation  for  her  misfortunes  was  in  the  most  tender  strain 
of  humanity  and  filial  reverence.  A  similar  clemency  was 
extended  to  the  principal  officers  of  state,  of  whom  several 
were  ransomed  at  his  expense ;  and  during  some  days  he 
declared  himself  the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished 
people.  But  the  scene  was  soon  changed  ;  and  before  his 
departure,  the  hippodrome  streamed  with  the  blood  of  his 
noblest  captives.  His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated  by  the 
Christians :  they  adorn  with  the  colors  of  heroic  martyrdom 
the  execution  of  the  great  duke  and  his  two  sons ;  and  hiis 
death  is  ascribed  to  the  generous  refusal  of  delivering  his 
children  to  the  tyrant^s  lust.*  Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has 
dropped  an  unguarded  word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and 
Italian  succor :  such  treason  may  be  glorious ;  but  the  rebel 
who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited  his  life ;  nor  should 
we  blame  a  conqueror  for  destroying  the  enemies  whom  he 
can  no  longer  trust.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June  the  victorious 
sultan  returned  to  Adrianople ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and 
hollow  embassies  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed  their 
approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Constantinople  had  been  Icfl  naked  and  desolate,  without  a 
prince  or  a  people.  But  she  could  not  be  despoiled  of  the 
mcomparable  situation  which  marks  her  for  the  metropolis  of 
a  great  empire ;  and  the  genius  of  the  place  will  ever  triumph 
over  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.  Boursa  and  Adriano- 
ple, the  ancient  seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provincial 
towns ;  and  Mahomet  the  Second  established  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  same  commanding 
spot  which  had  been  chosen  by  Constantine.®®    The  fortifica- 

*  For  the  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  founda- 
tions, see  Cantemir,  (p.  102—109,)  Dncas,  (c.  42,)  with  Thevenott 


*  Von  Hammer  relates  this  undoubtingly,  and  apparently  on  good  an* 
^horitjr,  p.559.  — M. 
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tions  of  Gralata,  which  might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  Latins, 
were  prudently  destroyed;  but  the  damage  of  the  Turkic 
cannon  was  soon  repaired ;  and  before  the  month  of  August, 
great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  restoration  <rf 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  As  the  entire  propert}i|  of  the  soil 
and  buildiugs,  whether  public  or  private,  or  profane  or  sacred, 
was  now  transferred  to  the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a 
space  of  eight  furlongs  from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for  the 
establishment  of  his  seraglio  or  palace.  It  is  here,  in  the 
bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  Grand  Signor  (as  he  has  been 
emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears  to  reign  over 
Europe  and  Asia ;  but  his  person  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  may  not  always  be  secure  from  the  insults  of  a  hostile 
jfiavy.  In  the  new  character  of  a  mosque«  the  cathedral  c^ 
St.  Sophia  was  endowed  with  an  ample  revenue,  crowned 
with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded  with  groves  and  foun* 
tains,  for  the  devotion  and  refreshment  of  the  Moslems.  The 
same  model  was  imitated  in  the  jami,  or  royal  mosques  ;  and 
the  first  of  these  was  built,  by  Mahomet  himself,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  On  the  third  day  after  the  conquest,  the  grave  of 
Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the  Arabs, 
was  revealed  in  a  vision ;  and  it  is  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
martyr  that  the  new  sultans  are  girded  with  the  sword  of  em» 
pire.®^  Constantinople  no  longer  appertains  to  the  Roman 
historian  ;  nor  shall  I  enumerate  the  civil  and  religious  edifices 
that  were  profaned  or  erected  byjts  Turkish  masters :  the 
population  was  speedily  renewed ;  and  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, five  thousand  families  of  Anatolia  and  Romania  had 
obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  which  enjoined  them,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  occupy  their  new  habitations  in  the  capital.  The 
throne  of  Mahomet  was  guarded  by  the  numbers  and  fidelity  of 
his  Moslem  subjects :  but  his  rational  policy  aspired  to  collect 
the  remnant  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  returned  in  crowds,  as  soon 


Toumefort,  and  tlie  rest  of  our  modem  travellers.  From  a  gigantia 
picture  of  tbe  greatness,  population,  &c.,  of  Constantmople  and  tbe 
Ottoman  empire,  (Abr6g6  de  THistoire  Ottomane,  tom.  L  p.  16 — 21,) 
we  may  learn,  tliat  in  the  year  1586  the  Moslems  were  less  numerous 
in  the  capital  than  the  Christians,  or  even  the  Jews. 

81  The  TuM,  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Abu  Ayub,  is  described 
and  engraved  in  the  Tableau  G6n6rale  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,  (Paris, 
1787,  in  large  folio,)  a  work  of  less  use,  perh^s,  than  magnificence^ 
(tom.  i.  p.  305,  306.) 
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M  ihey  were  aHRured  of  dieir  lives,  their  libertieis,  and  ^e  free 
•zeiciBe  of  their  religion.  In  the  election  and  inyestiture  of 
a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  revived 
and  imitated.  With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  horror,  they 
beheld  the  sultan  on  his  throne ;  who  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Oennadius  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of  his 
ecclesiastical  office ;  who  cooducted  the  patriarch  to  the  gate 
of  the  aera^io,  presented  him  with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned, 
and  direct^  the  viziers  and  badiaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace 
which  had  been  allotted  for  his  remdeace.^  The  churches 
ef  ConBtantioople  were  shared  between  the  two  religions : 
their  limits  were  marked ;  and,  till  it  was  infringed  by  SeHm, 
the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  the  Greeks  ^  enjoyed  above  sixty 
years  the  benefit  of  this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the 
ministers  of  ihe  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of 
the  suhan,  the  Christian  advocates  presumed  to  allege  that  this 
division  had  been  an  act,  not  of  generosity,  but  of  justice ;  not 
a  concession,  huA  a  compact ;  and  that  if  one  half  of  the  city 
had  been  taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety  had  surrendered 
on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.  The  original  grant  had 
indeed  been  consumed  by  fire :  but  the  loss  was  supplied  by 
the  testimony  of  three  aged  Janizaries  who  remembered  the 
transaction;  and  their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the 
opinion  of  Cantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  consent 
of  the  history  of  the  times.®* 


**  Phranzs  (L  lit  c  19)  relates  the  oeremony*  which  lias  poflsibly 
been  adorned  in  the  Gredc  reports  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Latins. 
The  tuat  is  confirmed  by  I^anuel  Malaxus,  who  wrote,  in  vulgar 
Greek,  the  History  of  the  Patriarchs  after  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple, inserted  in  the  Turco-Gnecia  of  Crusins,  (i  v.  p.  106— 1B4.)  But 
the  most  pi^nt  reader  will  not  belieye  that  Mahomet  adopted  the 
Catholic  form,  "  Sancta  Trinitas  qnm  mihi  donavit  impmtim  te  in 
patriarcham  novoB  Romse  ddigit." 

^  Flpom  the  Turco-Ghrccia  of  Crusius,  &c.  Spondanus  (A.  D. 
1453,  No.  21,  1458,  No.  16)  describes  the  slavery  and  doB^estie  quar- 
rels of  the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch  who  succeeded  Gennadius 
threw  himself  in  despair  into  a  welL 

**  Cantomk  (p.  ISl— 106)  insists  on  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Tarluah  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  and  arg^ues,  tiiat  they 
would  Bot  have  violated  the  truth  to  diminish  their  national  glory, 
since  it  is  esteemed  more  lumorable  to  take  a  city  by  force  than  by 
eompoaldoB.  But,  1.  I  doubt  this  consent,  since  he  qucrtes  no  particu- 
lar historiaa,  and  the  Turkish  Annals  oi  Leunolavius  affirm,  without 
fKMption,  that  Mahomet  took  Constantinc^jle  jw  vim,  (p.  S29.) 
2.  The  same  argument  may  be  turned  in  lavor  of  the  Grtehs  of  ths 
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The  remaming  fragments  of  the  Greek  kingdom  itk  Europe 
and  Ask  I  shall  abandon  to  the  Tui^ish  arms ;  hut  the  final 
<^xtiDction  of  the  two  last  dynasties  ^  which  have  reigned  in 
Constantinople  should  terminate  the  decline  atti  fall  of  the 
Boman  empire  in  the  East  The  despots  of  the  Morea, 
Demetrius  and  Thomas,^^  ^15  tw^  giir^ving  brothers  of  ^ 
name  of  PALiBOLOGirs,  were  astonished  by  the  dea^  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  and  the  rain  of  the  ittonarchv.  H<^e- 
less  of  defen<^,  they  prepared,  with  ^tse  noble  dWeks  who 
adhered  to  their  fortune,  to  seek  a  re&ge  m  Italy^  beyond  the 
reach  c^  the  Ottoman  tiiunder.  Their  fitstt  lipprehensiond 
were  dispelled  by  the  victorious  sultsm,  who  contented  him^ 
self  with  a  tribute  of  twelve  thousand  ducfUts ;  and  white  his 
ambition  explored  the  continent  and  the  islands,  in  search  of 
prey,  he  indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven  years. 
But  this  respite  was  a  period  of  grief,  disced,  and  misery. 
The  hexamilion^  the  rampart  of  the  Isthmus,  so  of^en  raised 
and  so  often  subverted,  could  not  long  be  defended  by  three 
hundred  Italian  archers  :  the  keys  of  Corinth  were  seized  hjr 
the  Turks  :  they  returned  from  their  summer  excursions  widh 
a  train  of  captives  and  spoil ;  and  the  complaints  of  the 
injured  Greeks  were  heard  with  indifibrettce  and  disdain. 
The  Albanians,  a  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds  and  robbers, 
Med  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and  murder :  the  two  diespots 
implored  the  dangerous  and  humiliating  aid  of  a  neighboring 
bashaw ;  and  when  he  had  quelled  the  revolt,  his  lessons 
inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  conduct.  Neither  the  ties 
of  blood,  nor  the  oaths  which  they  repeatedly  pledged  in  the 
communion  and  before  the  altar,  nor  the  stronget  pressure  of 
necessity,  could  reconcile  or  suspend  their  domestic  quarrels. 
They  ravaged  each  other's  patrimony  with  fire  €uad  sword : 
the  alms  and  succors  of  the  West  were  consumed  in  civil 
hostility ;  and  their  power  was  only  exerted  m  savage  and 

times,  who  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honorable  and  salutary 
treaty.    Voltaire,  as  usual,  prefers  tlie  Turks  to  the  Christians. 

^  Por  the  genealogy  aad  fiall  of  the  Conmeni  of  Trebizond,  see 
Dueange,  (Fam.  Byeant.  p.  196 ;)  for  "^e  last  Palieologi,  the  same  accu- 
rate antiquttrian,  (p.  244,  247,  248.)  The  Paheologi  of  Montferrat 
were  not  extinct  tall  the  next  century ;  but  they  had  iorgotten  their 
Greek  origin  and  kindred. 

^  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disq[>utes  and  niiBl:»tuBes  of  the  two 
brothe^rs,  Phranza  (1.  iiL  c.  21 — 30)  is  too  partial  on  the  side  of  Thomas ; 
Ducas  (c  44>  4S)  is  too  brief,  and  Chaloondyles  (L  viii.  ix.  it.)  tOO 
difEuso  anddigr^»ive. 
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arbitrary  executions.  The  distress  and  revenge  of  the  weaker 
rival  invoked  their  supreme  lord  ;  and,  in  the  season  of  ma- 
turity and  revenge^  Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of 
Demetrius,  and  marched  into  the  Morea  with  an  irresistible 
force.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of  Sparta,  ^^  You  are 
too  weak,'^  said  the  sultan,  ^^to  ciMitrol  this  turbulent  province : 
I  will  take  your  daughter  to  my  bed ;  and  you  shall  pass  the 
remainder  of  your  fife  in  security  and  honor.'^  Demetrius 
■ighed  and  obeyed  ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  his  castles ; 
followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and  son  ;  and  received 
for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  his  followers,  a  city  in 
Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samo- 
thrace.  He  was  joined  the  next  year  by  a  companion  *  of 
misfortune,  the  last  of  the  Comnenian  race,  who,  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  had  founded  a  new 
empire  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.^^  In  the  progress  of 
his  Anatolian  conquests,  Mahomet  invested  with  a  fleet  and 
army  the  capital  of  David,  who  presumed  to  style  himself 
emperor  of  Trebizond ;  ^  and  the  negotiation  was  comprised 
in  a  short  and  peremptory  question,  "  Will  you  secure  your 
life  and  treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom  ?  or  had  you 
rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  and  your  life  ?  ^' 
The  feeble  Comnenus  was  subdued  by  his  own  fears,t  and 
the  example  of  a  Mussulman  neighbor,  the  prince  of  Sinope,^ 

*^  See  the  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebizond  in  Chalcondvles,  (L  ix. 
p.  2S3 — ^266»)  Dacas,  (c.  45,)  Phranza,  (L  iii.  c.  27,)  and  Cantemir, 
(p.  107.) 

*"  Though  Toumefort  (torn.  iiL  lettre  xviL  p.  179)  speaks  of  Trebi- 
sond  as  mid  peapI6e,  Peysonnel,  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observer, 
can  find  100,000  inhabitants,  (Commerce  de  la  Her  Koire,  torn.  iL  p.  72, 
and  for  the  province,  p.  53 — 90.)  Its  prosperity  and  trade  are  per- 
petually disturbed  by  the  factious  quarrels  of  two  odaa  of  Janizaries, 
in  one  of  which  30,000  Lazl  are  commonly  enrolled,  (Mi&moires  de 
Tott,  tom.  iiL  p.  16,  17.) 

"  Ismael  Beg,  prince  of  Sinope  or  Sinople,  was  possessed  (chiefly 


*  Kalo-Johannes,  the  predecessor  of  David  his  brother,  the  last  emperor 
of  Trebixond,  had  attempted  to  organize  a  confederacy  against  Mahomet : 
it  comprehended  Hassan  cei,  saltan  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Christian  princes 
of  Georgia  and  Iberia,  the  emir  of  Sinope,  and  the  sultan  of  Caramania. 
The  negotiations  were  interrupted  by  his  sudden  death,  A.  D.  1458.  Fall- 
meraver,  p.  257—260.  —  M. 

t  According  to  the  Georgian  account  of  these  transactions,  (translated 
by  M.  Brosset,  additions  to  Le  Beau,  vol.  xxi.  p.  325,)  the  emperor  of 
Trebisond  humbly  entreated  the  suhaa  to  haye  the  goodness  to  many  one 
of  hisdawghters.— M.  ' 
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who,  on  a  similar  summons,  had  yielded  a  fortified  city,  with 
four  hundred  cannon  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers. 
The  capitulation  of  Trebizond  was  faithfully  performed  :  * 
and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  transported  to  a  castle 
in  Romania ;  but  on  a  slight  suspicion  of  corresponding  with 
the  Persian  king,  David,  and  the  whole  Comnenian  race,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  conqueror,  t  Nor 
could  the  name  of  father  long  protect  the  unfortunate  Deme- 
trius from  exile  and  confiscation ;  his  abject  submission  moved 
the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan  ;  his  followers  were 
transplanted  to  Constantinople ;  and  his  poverty  was  allevi- 
ated by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers,  till  a  monastic 
habit  and  a  tardy  death  released  Palaeologus  from  an  earthly 
master.  It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether  the  servitude  of 
Demetrius,  or  the  exile  of  his  brother  Thomas,^®  be  the  most 
inglorious.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  the  despot  es- 
caped to  Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked 
adherents  :  his  name,  his  suflferings,  and  the  head  of  the 
apostle  St.  Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  by  a  pension  of  six 
thousand  ducats  from  the  pope  and  cardinals.  His  two  sons, 
Andrew  and  Manuel,  were  educated  in  Italy ;  but  the  eldest, 
contemptible  to  his  enemies  and  burdensome  to  his  friends, 
was  degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage.  A 
title  was  his  sole  inheritance ;  and  that  inheritance  he  suc- 
cessively sold  to  the  kings  of  France  and  iVrragon.®!     During 

from  his  copper  mines)  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  ducats,  (Chalcond.  1. 
ix.  p.  258,  259.)  Pcysonnel  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tom.  ii. 
p.  100)  ascribes  to  the  modem  city  60,000  Inhabitants.  This  account 
seems  enormous ;  yet  it  is  by  trading  >nth  a  people  that  we  becmno 
acquainted  -v^-ith  their  wealth  and  numbers. 

•<*  Spondanus  (from  Gobelin  Comment.  Pii  II.  1.  v.)  relates  the  ar- 
rival and  reception  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Rome,  (A.  D.  1461, 
No.  3.) 

•*  By  an  act  dated  A.  D.  1494,  Sept.  6,  and  lately  transmitted 
from  the  archives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  the  des- 


•  M.  Boissonade  has  published,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Anecdote, 
Grrseca,  (p.  387,  401,)  a  very  interesting  letter  from  George  Amiroutzes, 
protovestiarius  of  Trebizond,  to  Bessarion,  describing  the  surrender  of 
Trebizond,  and  the  fate  of  its  chief  inhabitants.  —  M. 

t  See  in  Von  Hammer,  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  the  striking  account  of  the  mother, 
the  empress  Helena  the  Cantacuzene,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  edict,  like 
that  of  Creon  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  du^  the  grave  for  her  murdered  chil- 
dren with  her  own  hand,  and  sank  into  it  herself.  —  M. 
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his  transient  prosperity,  Charles  the  Eighth  was  ambitious  of 
joining  the  empire  of  .the  East  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples : 
in  a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the  appellation  and  the  purple 
of  Augustus  :  the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and-  the  Ottoman  already 
trembled,  at  the  approach  of  the  French  chivalry .^^  Manuel 
Palseologus,  the  second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his  native 
country :  his  return  might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  dan- 
gerous, to  the  Porte  :  he  was  maintained  at  Constantinople  in 
safety  and  ease ;  and  an  honorable  train  of  Christians  and 
Moslems  attended  him  to  the  grave.  If  there  be  some  ani- 
mals of  so  generous  a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate 
in  a  domestic  state,  the  last  of  the  Imperial  race  must  be 
ascribed  to  an  inferior  kind :  he  accepted  from  the  sultanas 
liberality  two  beautiful  females;  and  his  surviving  son  was 
lost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  magnified 
in  its  loss :  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  however 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  was  dishonored  by  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  re- 
vived, or  seemed  to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  cru- 
sades. In  one  of  the  most  distant  countries  of  the  West, 
Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  entertained,  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an 
assembly  of  his  nobles ;  and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the 
feast  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  fancy  and  feelings.^  In 
the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  gigantic  Saracen  entered  the  hall, 
leading  a  fictitious  elephant  with  a  castle  on  his  back :  a 
matron  in  a  mourning  robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen 
to  issue  from  the  castle :  she  deplored  her  oppression,  and 
accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions :  the  principal  herald 


pot  Andrew  PalsDologus,  reserving  the  Morea,  and  stipulating  some 
private  advantages,  conveys  to  Charles  Ym^  king  of  France,  the 
empires  of  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  (Spondanns,  A.  I).  liOd* 
No.  2.)  M.  D  Foncemagne  (Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptionst 
torn.  xviL  p.  6Z9 — 578)  luus  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  this  national 
Utle,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  copy  &om  Home. 

^  Sec  Philippe  de  Comincs,  (1.  vii.  c.  14,)  who  r^kons  with  pleas- 
ure the  nimiba:  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to  rise,  60  miles  of  an 
easy  navigation,  eighteen  days'  journey  from  Valona  to  Constantino-, 
pic,  &C.  On  this  occasion  the  l\irkish  empire  was  saved  by  the  poUoy 
of  Venice. 

•*  See  the  original  feast  in  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  (M^mmres,  P.  i 
o.  29,  30,)  wiUi  the  abstract  and  observations  of  M.  de  Ste.  Palaye, 
(M6m<Hres  sur  la  Chevalerio,  torn.  i.  P.  iii.  p.  182 — 186.)  Tlie  pea* 
oock  aaod  the  pheasant  were  distinguished  as  royal  birds. 
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of  the  golden  fleece  advanced,  bearing  on  his  fist  a  live  phms* 
ant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry,  he  presenicd 
to  the  duke.  At  this  extraordinary  summons,  Philip,  a  wise 
and  aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  the  holy 
war  against  the  Turlw:  his  examrple  was  imitated  by  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly  :  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladies  and  the  pheasant ;  and  their  particular  vows 
were  not  less  extravagant  than  the  general  sanction  of  their 
oath.  But  the  performance  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
future  and  foreign  contingency ;  and  during  twelve  years,  till 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  be  scru- 
pulously, and  perhaps  sincerely,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 
Had  every  breast  glowed  with  the  same  ardor ;  had  the  union 
of  the  Christians  corresponded  with  their  bravery ;  had  every 
country,  from  Sweden  ^  to  Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  men  and  money,  it  is  indeed  prob- 
able that  Constantinople  would  have  been  delivered,  and  that 
the  Turks  might  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or 
the  Euphrates.  But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who  com- 
posed every  epistle,  and  attended  every  meeting,  ^neas 
Sylvius,®^  a  statesman  and  orator,  describes  from  his  own 
experience  the  repugnant  state  and  spirit  of  Christendom. 
**  It  is  a  body,"  says  he,  **  without  a  head ;  a  republic  with- 
out laws  or  magistrates.  The  pope  and  the  emperor  may 
shine  as  lofly  titles,  as  splendid  images ; .  but  they  are  unable 
to  command,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey :  every  state  has  a 
separate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  interest. 
What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many  discordant  and  hostile 
powers  under  the  same  standard  ?  Could  they  be  assembled 
in  arms,  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general  ? 
What  order  could  be  maintained  ?  —  what  military  discipline  ? 
Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous  multitude  ? 
Who  would  understand  their  various  languages,  or  direct  their 
stranger  and  incompatible  manners?  What  mortal  could 
reconcile  the  EnglisTi  with  the  French,  Genoa  with  Arragon, 

^  It  was  found  by  an  actual  eniuneralion,  that  Sweden,  Gothland, 
and  Finland,  contained  1,800,000  fighting  men,  and  consequently 
.were  tax  more  populous  than  at  present. 

^  In  the  year  1454,  Spondanus  has  given,  from  .£neas  Sylvius,  a 
view  of  the  state  of  Europe,  enriched  with  his  own  obserrations. 
TbtX  valuable  annaBst,  and  the  Italian  Muratori,  will  continue  the 
series  of  events  from  the  year  1453  to  1481,  the  end  of  Mahomet's 
life,  and  of  this  chapter.  - 
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the  G^naans  with  the  natives  of  Huogary  and  Bohetma  ?    H 

■9L  small  number  enlisted  in  the  holy  war^  they  must  be  over- 
thrown by  the  inddels ;  if  many,  by  their  own  weight  and 
confusion.^'  Yet  the  same  iEneas,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Pius  the  Seccmd,  devoted  bis 
fife  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of 
Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble  enthusiasm ; 
but  when  the  pontiff  appeared  at  Ancona,  to  embark  in  person 
with  the  troops^  engagements  vanished  in  excuses ;  a  precise 
day  was  adjourned  to  an  indefinite  term ;  and  his  effective 
army  consisted  of  some  German  pilgrims,  whom  be  was 
obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and  arms.  Regardless 
of  futurity,  his  sucoessors  and  the  powers  of  Italy  were  in- 
volved in  the  jKshemes  of  present  and  domestic  ambition  ;  and 
the  distance  or  proximity  of  each  object  determined  in  their 
eyes  its  apparent  magnitude.  A  more  enlarged  view  of  their 
interest  would  have  taught  them  to  maintain  a  defensive  and 
naval  war  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  support  of 
Scanderbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians  might  have  prevented 
the  subsequent  invamon  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  siege 
and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  diffused  a  general  conster- 
nati<Hi ;  and  Pope  Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps, 
when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Ma* 
Jiomet  the  Second,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.^  His 
lofty  genius  aapiied  to  the  conquest  of  Italy :  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  city  and  a  capacious  harbor ;  and  the  same 
reim  might  have  been  decorated  with  the  trophies  of  the  New 
ana  the  Ancient  Rome.^^ 


**  Besides  the  two  annalists,  tbe  reader  may  consult  Oiannone 
(Istoria  Civile,  torn.  iiL  p.  449 — 466)  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Tor  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Mahomet  II.  I 
have  occasionalfy  usod  the  Memone  Istoriche  de  Monarchi  Ottomanni 
di  Giovaomi  Sagrftdo,  (Yenexia,  1S77,  in  4to.)  In  peace  and  war,  the 
Turks  have  «ver  engaged  the  attention  of  th<B  republic  of  Venice. 
AU  her  despatches  and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  St. 
Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  sense  or  style.  Tet 
he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels :  he  is  ignorant  of  l^eir  lai^oase  and 
manners ;  and  his  nazrative,  which  allows  only  70  pages  to  Mahomet 
n.,  (V'  6d — 140,)  becomes  more  c<^ous  and  authentic  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  years  1640  and  1644,  the  term  of  the  historic  labors  of 
John  Sacpredo. 

'^  As  1  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek  empke, 
I  shall  briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Bysantine  writers  whose 
names  and  testimonies  have  been  successively  lepeated  in  this  work. 
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The  Gxedc  presses  of  Aldus  and  the  Italians  were  confined  to  the 
classics  of  a  better  age ;  and  the  first  rude  editions  of  Proeopius, 
Agathias,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  &c.,  were  published  by  the  learned  dili* 
gence  of  the  Germans.  The  whole  Byzantine  series  (xxxvi.  volumes 
in  foUo)  has  gradually  issued  (A.  D.  1648,  &c.)  from  the  royal  press  of 
the  Louvre,  with  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic ;  but  the 
Venetian  edition,  (A.  D.  1729,)  though  cheaper  and  more  copious,  is 
not  less  inferior  io,  eoneotness  thaa  in  mi^pnflceace  to  tiiat  of  Pads^ 
The  merits  of  the  French  editors  are  various ;  but  the  vidue  of  Anna 
Comnena,  Cinnamus,  ViUehardouin,  &c.,  is  enhanced  by  the  historicid 
notes  of  Charles  de  Pfesne  du  Canp^e.  £03  supplemental  works,  the 
Qn^  Glosfeary,  the  OoBstantinf^hs  CSiristiana,  1^  PamiUn  Byzan- 
ttaie»  diff^iBe  asteady  H^  over  the  daik&efls  of  the  Low4^  Biilptre.* 


*  The  new  edition  at  the  Byzantines,  projected  by  Nlebnhr,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  gotremment,  is  the  most  con- 
venient in  size,  and  contains  some  authors  (Leo  Diaconus,  Johannes  Ly- 
dus,  Corippus,  the  new  fragments  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c.,  discovered 
by  Mai)  timish  could  not  be  comprised  In  the  former  eolleetions ;  but  the 
names  of  such  editors  as  Bekker,  the  Pindorfa,  &c<,  raised  hopes  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  republication  of  the  text,  and  the  notes  of 
fbniier  editors.  Little,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  added  of  annotation,  and^ 
in  leine  gaess»  tl»  old  incorrect  versions  have  been  retained.  *—  M. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

STATB   OF  EOMS   FBOM  THE  TWELFTH  CSNTimT. TBHPORAL 

DOBnNIOlf  OF  THB  POPES.  —  SEDITIONS  OF  THE  CITT. PO- 
LITICAL HEEEST  OF  AENOLD   OF  BEESCIA. EESTOEATION  OF 

THE  EEPUBUC.  —  THE   SENATOE8. PEIDB   OF  THB  BOMAMS. 

THEIE  WAE8.  —  THET  ABE   DEPBIITBD   OF   THE  BLECTIOM 

AND  PBESENCE  OF  THE  POPES,  WHO  BETIBB  TO  AVIGNON.  — ^ 
THB  JUBILEE.  —  NOBLE  FAMILIES  OF  BOMB.  —  FEUD  OF  THB 
COLONNA  AND  UBSINI. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire, our  eye  is  inyariably  fixed  on  the  ro3ral  city,  which  had 
given  laws  to  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  We  contem- 
plate her  fortunes,  at  first  with  admiration,  at  length  with 
pity,  always  with  attention ;  and  when  that  attention  is  divert- 
ed from  the  capital  to  the  provinces,  they  are  considered  as 
80  many  branches  which  have  been  successively  severed  from 
the  Imperial  trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second  Rome,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled  the  historian  to 
follow  the  successors  of  Constantino ;  and  our  curiosity  has 
been  tempted  to  visit  the  most  remote  countries  of  £urope 
and  Asia,  to  explore  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  long 
decay  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Jus- 
tinian, we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metropolis ;  but  that  deliver- 
ance was  a  change,  or  perhaps  an  aggravation,  of  servitude. 
Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of  her  trophies,  her  gods, 
itnd  her  Caesars  ;  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  more  inglori- 
ous and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  sra,  a  religious  quarrel,  the 
worship  of  images,  provoked  the  Romans  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence :  their  bishop  became  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual,  father  of  a  free  people ;  and  of  the  Western  empire, 
which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the  title  and  image  still 
decorate  the  singular  constitution  of  modem  Germany.  The 
name  of  Rome  must  yet  command  our  involuntary  respect : 
the  climate  (whatsoever  may  be  its  influence)  was  no  longer 
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tlie  fnme :  ^  the  purity  of  blood  had  been  contnminated 
through  a  thousand  channels ;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her 
ruins,  and  the  memory  of  past  greatness,  rekindled  a  spark 
of  the  national  character.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages 
exhibits  some  scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall 
I  dismiss  the  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed  the  state  and 
revolutions  of  the  Roman  crrr,  which  acquiesced  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  popes,  about  the  same  time  that 
Constantinople  was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,^  the  sera  of  the  first 
crusade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the  Latins,  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  world,  as  the  throne  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who, 
from  the  eternal  city,  derived  their  title,  their  honors,  and  the 
right  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion.  After  so  long  an 
interruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat  that  the  succes- 
sors of  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos  were  chosen  beyond  the 
Rhine  in  a  national  diet ;  but  that  these  princes  were  content 
with  the  humble  names  of  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till 
they  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek  their 
Imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber.^  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  their  approach  was  saluted  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  clergy  and  people  with  palms  and  crosses ; 
and  the  terrific  emblems  of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and 
eagles,  that  floated  in  ihe  military  banners,  represented  the 
departed  legions  and  cc^orts  of  the  republic.     The  royal 

*  The  abb6  Dubos,  who,  with  less  genius  than  his  successor  Mon- 
tesquieu, has  asserted  and  magnified  the  influence  of  climate,  objects 
to  himself  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  and  Batavians.  To  the 
first  of  these  examples  he  replies,  1.  That  the  change  is  less  real  than 
apparent,  and  that  the  modem  Romans  prudently  conceal  in  them- 
selves the  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  2.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and 
the  climate  of  Rome  have  suffered  a  great  and  visible  alteration, 
(Reflexions  sur  la  Pofisie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  part  iL  sect.  16.)* 

'  The  reader  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Rome,  that  I  woula  ad- 
vise him  to  recollect  or  review  me  xlixth  chapter  of  this  History. 

'  The  coronation  of  the  German  emperors  at  Rome,  more  especially 
in  the  xitii  century,  is  best  represented  from  the  original  monuments 
by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italue  Medii  Mri,  tom.  i.  mssertat.  u.  p.  99, 
&C.)  and  Cenni,  (Monument.  Domin.  Pontif.  tom.  iL  diss.  vi.  p.  261,) 
the  latter  of  whom  I  only  know  from  the  copious  extract  of  Schnddt, 
(Biat.  des  Allemands,  tom.  iii.  p.  256—266.) 


*  This  question  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Dr.  Arnold's 
History  of  Rome,  ch.  xxiii.    See  likewise  Bonten's  Dissertation  on  the 
Aria  Cattiya.    Roms  Beschreibung,  pp.  82, 108.  —  M. 
VOL.  VI.  3o 
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MA  to  BMintaiB  the  libertiet  of  Roma  was  tlffioe  rattetalvd, 
•I  the  WMge,  the  gste,  and  on  the  stairs  of  the  Vatiean ;  and 
Iha  diatrihwlion  of  a  ccBtomafy  donative  foeUj  itnhaled  the 
magnifioeBce  of  the  first  Cnsars.  In  the  chorch  of  St  P^ter, 
the  coronation  was  peHV^med  by  his  saoceenor :  the  voice  of 
God  was  confounded  with  that  of  the  people ;  and  the  ptibHo 
eonseot  was  declared  in  the  acckmations  of  **  Long  li/b  and 
victory  to  our  lord  the  pope  !  long  life  and  victory  to  our  lord 
the  emperor !  k>ng  lile  and  victory  to  the  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic armies  I  *'  ^  The  names  of  Cesar  and  Augustus,  the 
laws  of  Goostandne  and  Justinian,  ^  example  of  C%tfurle- 
magne  and  Otho,  establi^ed  the  su|H«me  dominion  of  the 
emperors :  dwir  title  and  image  was  engraved  on  the  papal 
ooins  ;^  and  their  jurisdiction  was  marked  hy  ^  sword  of 
justice^  which  they  delivered  to  the  prefect  of  the  city.  Bot 
0rsry  Roman  prejudice  was  awiAened  by  the  name,  the  Ian* 
nage^  and  the  manners,  of  a  Barbarian  lord.  The  Caesars  of 
Saxony  or  Fraaconia  were  the  diiefe  of  a  feudal  aristocracy ; 
nor  could  they  exerase  tiie  discipline  of  civil  and  military 
power,  which  alone  secures  the  obedience  of  a  distant  people, 
■apatient  of  aervkude,  though  perhaps  incapable  of  Areedook 
OiKse,  and  once  only,  in  his  life,  each  emperor,  with  an  army 
of  Teutonic  vassals,  descended  from  tiie  Alps.  I  have  de«> 
scribed  the  peaceful  order  of  his  entry  and  coronation ;  but 
that  order  was  conmKmly  disturbed  by  ^  damor  and  sedition 
of  the  Romans,  who  encountered  their  sovereign  as  a  l^reign 
invader :  bis  departure  was  always  speedy,  and  often  blame- 
ful ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  long  re^,  his  authority  was  in- 
sulted, and  his  name  was  forgotten.  The  progteaa  of  inde- 
pendence in  Germany  and  Italy  undermined  the  foundations 
of  the  Imperial  sovereignty,  and  the  triumph  of  the  popes  was 
the  deliverance  of  Rome. 

Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  emperor  had  precariously 
reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
pope  was  founded  on  the  soft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of 

^  Bxerdtni  Romano  et  Teulonico !  The  latter  was  both  seen  and 
Mt ;  but  the  former  was  no  more  than  magni  nominis  umbra. 

*  Moratori  has  giyen  the  series  of  the  papal  coins»  (Antiquitat 
torn.  iL  diss.  xxviL  p.  6iS — 554.)  He  finds  omy  two  more  early  than 
the  year  800 :  fifty  are  still  extant  from  Leo  III.  to  Leo  IX.,  with  the 
scUUtion  of  the  reigning  emperor ;  none  remain  of  Gregory  YIL  «r 
tlibaa  IL ;  but  m  those  of  Fasohal  II.  he  soems  to  ha;v^-reaoan6td 
this  bsdge  of  dependenee. 
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Qpiftioa  and  habit.  The  removal  of  a  foreign  i»Biieiioe  re- 
stored and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  of  tlw 
arbitrary  or  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  most 
of  whom  were  either  natives  or  inhabitants  of  tiie  city.  The 
a|>plause  of  the  magistrates  and  people  confirmed  his  elec- 
tion, and  the  ecclesiastical  power  that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden 
and  Britain  had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  suffrage  of 
the  Eomwas.  The  same  suffrage  gave  a  prince,  as  well  as  a 
pontiff,  to  the  capital.  It  was  universally  believed,  that  Ckni^ 
stantine  had  invested  the  popes  with  the  temporal  dominion  of 
Borne  ;  and  the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  profane  scepticst, 
were  satisfied  with  disputing  the  right  of  the  emperor  aiul  die 
validity  of  his  gift.  The  truth  of  the  fact,  the  authenticity  of 
his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  ignorance  and  tradition 
of  four  centuries ;  and  the  fabulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real 
and  permanent  effects.  The  name  of  Ihminus  or  Lord  was 
iifficribed  on  the  coin  of  the  bishops :  their  title  was  acknowl* 
edged  by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  with  the 
free,  or  reluctant,  consent  of  the  German  Caesars,  they  had 
long  exercised  a  supreme  or  subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the 
city  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  reign  <rf  the  popes, 
wmch  gratified  the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
liberties,  of  Rome ;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would  have 
revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their  power ;  the  gratitude 
of  a  nation,  whom  they  had  rescued  irom  the  heresy  and 
oppression  of  the  Greek  tyratit.  In  an  age  of  superstition,  it 
should  seem  that  the  union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  charac- 
ters would  mutually  fortify  each  other ;  and  that  the  keys  of 
Paradise  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obedience. 
The  sanctity  of  the  office  might  indeed  be  degraded  by  the 
personal  vices  of  the  man.  But  the  scandals  of  the  tenth 
century  were  obliterated  by  the  austere  and  more  dangerous 
virtues  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  his  successors ;  and  in  the 
ambitious  contests  which  they  maintained  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  their  sufferings  or  their  success  must  equally  tend 
to  increase  the  popular  veneration.  They  sometimes  wan- 
dered in  poverty  and  exile,  the  victims  of  persecution ;  and 
the  apostolic  zeal  with  which  they  offered  themselves  to  mar- 
tyrdom  most  engage  the  favor  and  sympathy  of  every  Catho- 
lic breast.  And  sometimes,  thundering  from  the  Vatican^ 
they  created,  judged,  and  deposed  the  kings  of  the  world  ;  not 
could  the  proudest  Eoman  be  disgraced  by  submitting  to  a 
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priest,  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and  whose  stirrup  was  held,  h^ 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne.^  Even  the  temporal  interes 
of  the  city  should  have  protected  in  peace  and  honor  the 
residence  of  the  popes ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy  peo- 
ple derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and  riches. 
The  fixed  revenue  of  the  popes  was  probably  impaired  ;  many 
of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
bad  been  invaded  by  sacrilegious  hands ;  nor  could  the  loss 
be  compensated  by  the  claim,  rather  than  the  possession,  of 
the  more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants.  But  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol  were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and  in- 
creasing swarms  of  pilgrims  and  suppliants  :  the  pale  of 
Christianity  was  enlarged,  and  the  pope  and  cardinals  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  judgment  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
causes.  A  new  jurisprudence  had  established  in  the  Latin 
church  the  right  and  practice  of  appeals  ; '  and  from  the  North 
and  West  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  invited  or  summoned 
to  solicit,  to  complain,  to  accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles.  A  rare  prodigy  is  once  recorded, 
that  two  horses,  belonging  to  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and 
Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  laden  with  gold  and  silver :  ^ 
but  it  was  soon  understood,  that  the  success,  both  of  the  pil- 
grims and  clients,  depended  much  less  on  the  justice  of  their 
cause  than  on  the  value  of  their  offering.  The  wealth  and 
piety  of  these  strangers  were  ostentatiously  displayed ;  and 
their  expenses,  sacred  or  profane,  circulated  in  various  chan^ 
Dels  for  the  emolument  of  the  Romans. 

Such   powerful  motives   should  have  firmly  attached  the 


'  See  Ducange,  Gloss,  mediae  et  infims  Latmitat.  torn.  vi.  p.  364^  365, 
Statfa.  This  homage  was  paid  by  kings  to  archbishops,  and  by  vassals 
to  their  lords,  (Schmidt,  tom.  iii.  p.  262 ;)  and  it  was  the  nicest  policy 
of  Rome  to  confound  the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal  subjection. 

^  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff  are  de- 
plored by  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard  (de  Consideratione,  L  iiL  tom.  ii. 
p.  431—442,  edit  Mabillon,  Venet.  1750)  and  the  judgment  of  Fleury, 
(Discours  sur  I'Hist.  EccL&siastique,  iv.  et  vii.)  But  the  saint,  who 
believed  in  the  false  decretals  condemns  only  the  abuse  of  these  ap- 
peals ;  the  more  enlightened  historian  investigates  the  origin,  and 
rejects  the  principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence. 

"  Germanici  ....  summarii  non  levatis  sardnis  onusti  nihilo- 
minus  repatriant  inviti.  Nova  res  !  quando  hactenus  aurum.  Koma 
refudit  ?  Et  nunc  Romanorum  consiUo  id  usurpatum  non  credimus» 
(Bernard,  de  Consideratione,  L  iii.  c.  3,  p.  437.)  The  first  words  of 
the  passage  are  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt. 
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voluntary  and  pious  obedience  of  the  Roman  people  to  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  father.  But  the  operation  of  prejudice 
and  interest  is  oAen  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of  ungovemaUo 
pasmon.  The  Indian  who  fells  the  tree,  that  he  may  gather 
the  fruit,^  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of  com* 
merce,  are  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  sava^  nature, 
which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  present,  and  relinquishes  for 
momentary  ri&pine  the  long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most 
importatM:  blessings.  And  it  was  thus,  that  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter  was  profaned  by  the  thoughtless  Romans ;  who  pillaged 
the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims,  without  computing 
the  number  and  value  of  similar  visits,  which  they  prevented 
by  their  inhospitable  sacrilege.  Even  the  influence  of  super- 
stition is  fluctuating  and  precarious ;  and  the  slave,  whose 
reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be  delivered  by  his  avarice  or 
pride.  A  credulous  devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the 
priesthood  inosi  powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  Barbarian ; 
yet  such  a  mind  is  the  least  capable  of  preferring  imagina- 
tioD  to  sense,  of  sacri6cing  to  a  distant  motive,  to  an  invisible, 
perhaps  an  ideal,  object,  the  appetites  and  interests  of  the 
present  wor^.  In  the  vigor  of  health  and  youth,  his  practice 
will  perpetucdly  contradict  his  belief;  till  the  pressure  of  age, 
o^  sickness,  or  calamity,  awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels 
him  to  satisfy  the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse.  I  iMive 
already  observed,  that  the  modem  times  of  religious  indif* 
fereooe  are  the  most  favorable  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  cierffv.  Under  the  reign  of  superstition,  they  had  much 
to  hope  &dm  the  ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the  vio- 
lence, of  mankind.  The  wealth,  whose  constant  increase 
must  have  rendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  earth, 
was  ahemateiy  bestowed  by  the  repentant  father  and  plun- 
dered by  the  rapacious  son  :  their  persons  were  adored  or 
violated ;  and  the  same  idol,  by  the  hands  of  the  same  vota- 
ries, was  placed  on  the  altar,  or  trampled  in  the  dust.  In  the 
feudal  system  of  Europe,  arms  were  the  title  of  distinction 
and  die  measure  of  allegiance ;  and  amidst  their  tumuh,  the 
still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldom  heard  or  obeyed. 
The  turbulent  Romans  disdained  the  yoke,  and  insulted  the 


*  Qmmd  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiane  yexdent  avoir  du  firuit.  Us 
conpent  I'atbre  au  pied  et  cueUlent  le  fruit.  Voila  le  gouvemement 
ddspotique,  (&prit  des.Loix,  L  v.  c.  13 ;)  and  passion  and  ignorance 
are  always  despotic. 
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impotence,  of  their  bishop :  ^®  nor  would  his  edacation  or 
character  allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  effect,  the 
power  of  ^he  sword.  The  motives  of  his  election  and  the 
fVailties  of  his  life  were  exposed  to  their  ftimiliar  observation ; 
and  proximity  must  diminish  the  reverence  which  his  name 
and  his  decrees  impressed  on  a  barbarous  world.  This  difier- 
ence  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philosophic  historian  : 
**  Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  were 
so  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe,  wbich  were 
sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  its  character  and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  revered 
at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government  in  that  city ; 
and  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity  of  Europe, 
carried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather  abject,  submissions  of 
the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
make  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet."  ^^ 
Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  popes  was 
exposed  to  envy,  their  power  to  opposition,  and  their  persons 
to  violence.  But  the  long  hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown 
increased  the  numbers,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  their 
enemies.  ^  The  deadly  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines, 
so  fatal  to  Italy,  could  never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  con- 
stancy by  the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries  both  of 
the  bishop  and  emperor ;  but  their  support  was  solicited  by 
both  parties,  and  they  alternately  displayed  in  their  banners 
the  keys  of  St  Peter  and  the  German  eagle.     Gregory  the 

'•  In  a  free  conversation  with  his  countryman  Adrian  IV.,  John  of 
SaEsbory  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  pope  and  clergy :  Provinciarum 
diripiunt  spolia,  ac  si  thnauros  Chroesi  studeant  leparare.  Bed  recte 
eum  eis  agit  Altissimus,  quoniam  et  ipsi  idiis  et  stepe  vilissimis  homini- 
bus  dati  sunt  in  direptionem,  (de  Nugis  Curialium,  L  vi.  c.  24,  p.  387.) 
In  the  next  page,  he  blames  the  rashness  and  infidelity  of  the  Romans, 
whom  their  bishops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  gifts,  instead  of  vir- 
tues. It  ia  pity  that  this  miscellaneous  writer  has  not  given  us  less  , 
morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  the  times. 

"  Hume's  History  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  419.  The  same  writer  has 
given  us,  from  Fitz- Stephen,  a  singular  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
on  the  clergy  by  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  Henry  n.  •*  When  he  was 
master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Seez  presumed,  without  his 
consent,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop :  upon  which  he 
ordered  all  of  them,  wiUi  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and 
made  all  their  testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter.''  Of  the  pain 
and  danger  they  might  justly  complain ;  yet  since  they  had  vowed 
chastity,  he  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous  treasure. 
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Seyentli,  who  may  be  adored  or  detested  as  the  founder  of  the 
papal  monarchy,  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile  at 
Salerno.  Six-and-thirty  of  his  successors,^^  till  their  retreat 
to  Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Romans : 
their  age  and  dignity  were  often  violated  ;  -and  the  churches, 
in  the  solemn  rites  of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition 
and  murder.  A  repetition  i^  of  such  capricious  brutality, 
without  connection  or  design,  would  be  tedious  and  disgust- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  content  mjrself  with  some  events  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  represent  the  state  of  the  popes  and 
the  city.  On  Holy  Thursday,  while  Paschal  officiated  before 
the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamors  of  the  multitude, 
who  imperiously  demanded  the  confirmation  of  a  favorite 
magistrate.  His  silence  exasperated  their  fury:  his  pious 
refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs  of  earth  and  heaven  was  encoun- 
tered with  menaces,  and  oaths,  that  he  should  be  the  cause 
and  the  witness  of  the  pul^lic  ruin.  During  the  festival  of 
Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefoot  and  in  pro- 
cession, visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they  were  twice 
assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  before  the  Capitol, 
with  volleys  of  stones  and  darts.  The  houses  of  his  adherents 
were  levelled  with  the  ground :  Paschal  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger ;  he  levied  an  army  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  his  last  days  were  imbittered  by  suffisring  and 
inflicting  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  The  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed the  election  of  his  successor  Gelasius  the  Second  were 
still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  city.  Cencio  Fran- 
gipani,!*  a  potent  and  factious  baron,  burst  into  the  assembly 


*'  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  YII.  an  authentic  and  contemporary 
series  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  by  the  cardinal  of  Arragon,  FandulphuB 
Pisanus,  Bernard  Guido,  &c.,  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of  Mu- 
ratori,  (tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  277 — 686,)  and  has  been  always  before  my  eyes. 

^'  The  dates  of  years  in  the  contents  may  throughout  this  chapter 
be  understood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  my  ordi- 
nary and  excdlent  guide.  He  uses,  and  indeed  quotes,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  master,  his  great  Collection  of  the  Italian  Historians,  in 
xxviiL  volumes ;  and  as  that  treasure  is  in  my  library,  I  have  thought 
it  an  amusement,  if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  orifl;inals. 

^*  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-colored  words  of 
Pandulphus  Pisanus,  (p.  384.)  Hoc  audiens  inimicus  pacis  atque  tor- 
bator  jam£Gitus  Centius  Frajapane,  more  draconis  immanissimi  sibilans, 
et  ab  inus  pectoribus  trahens  longa  suspiria,  accinctus  retro  gladio 
sine  more  cucurrit,  valvas  ac  fores  confregit.  Ecclesiam  friribundus 
introiit,  indo  custode   remoto  papam  per  gulam  accepit,  distraxit,' 
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finrrous  sod  in  arma :  tbe  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  and 
trampled  under  foot ;  and  he  seized,  without  pity  or  respect, 
'  the  vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat  Gelasius  was  dragged  by 
his  hair  along  the  ground,  buffeted  with  blows,  wounded  with 
spurs,  and  bound  with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal 
tyrant  An  insurrection  of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop : 
the  rival  families  opposed  the  violence  of  the  Frangipani ; 
and  Cencio,  who  suend  for  pardon,  repented  of  the  failure, 
rather  than  of  the  guilt,  of  his  enterprise.  Not  many  days 
bad  elapsed,  when  the  pope  was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar. 
While  his  friends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  con- 
test, he  escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  In  this  unworthy 
flight,  which  excited  the  compassion  of  the  Roman  matrons, 
his  attendants  were  scattered  or  unhorsed  ;  and,  in  Ae  fields 
behind  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  his  successor  was  found  alone 
and  half  dead  with  fear  and  fatigue.  Shaking  the  dust  from 
his  feet,  the  apostle  withdrew  from'a  city  in  whkh  his  dignity 
was  insulted  and  his  person  waft  endangered  ;  and  the  vanity 
of  sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  confes- 
sion, that  one  emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty .^^  f 
These  examples  might  suffice  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  suffer- 
ings of  two  pontiffs  of  the  same  age,  the  second  and  third  of 
the  name  of  Lucius.  The  former,  as  he  ascended  in  battle 
array  to  assault  the  Capitd,  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a 
stone,  and  expired  in  a  few  days.  The  latter  was  severely^ 
wounded  in  the  persons  of  his.  servants.  In  a  civil  commoti<Hi, 
several  of  his  priests  had  been  made  prisoners;  and  the 
inhuman  Romans,  reserving  one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren, 
put  out  their  eyes,  crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitres, 
mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  face  towards  the  tail,  and 
extorted  an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  ^uld 
offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the  church. 
Hope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  remorse,  the  characters  of  the  men, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  might  sometiooes  obtain 
an  interval  of  peace  and  obedience;  and  the  pope  was 
restored  with  joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or  Vatican, 
from  whence  he  had  been  driven  with  threats  and  violence. 

pitfnis  caldbusque  percussit,  et  tanquam  bmtmn  anlnial  intra  limen 
eoSeuse  acriter  calcaribns  cruentaTit ;  eft  latro  tantam  dominxim  per 
oi^>illofl  et  brachia,  JesA  bono  interim  dormiente,  detnudt,  ad  domnm 
uaque  dediudt,  inibi  catenarit  et  inclosit 

"  Ego  coram  Deo  et  Ecclesift  dico,  si  unqnam  poasibile  esset,  mal- 
lem  Tin«m  in^^wnitorem  qnam  tot  dominos,  (Yit  Oelaa.  IL  p.  39S.) 
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Bat  iAie  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and  penjonial ;  and  a 
momentary  calm  was  preceded  and  followed  by  such  tempests 
as  had  almost  sunk  the  bark  of  St  Peter.  Rome  continually 
presented  the  aspect  of  war  and  discord  :  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  by  the  factions  and  fiEtmi- 
lies ;  and,  af^er  giving  peace  to  Europe,  Calistus  the  Second 
alono  had  resdution  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  privale 
arms  ia  the  metropdis.  Among  the  nations  who  rey^red  the 
i^postolic  throne,  the  tumults  of  Rome  provdsed  a  general 
indignation;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Cugenius  the 
Third,  St  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  zeal, 
has  stigmatized  the  vices  of  die  rebellious  peopla^^  ^  Who 
is  ignorant,^' says  the  monk  of  Churvaux,  ^^  of  the  vanity  asd 
arrogance  of  the  Romans  ?  a  nation  nursed  in  sedition,  un- 
tractable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless  tiiey  are  too  feeble  lo 
resist  When  they  promise  to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign ; 
if  they  swear  allegiance,  they  watch  the  oppcurtunity  of  re- 
volt ;  yet  tiiey  vent  their  discontent  in  kmd  clamoin,  if  yt»ur 
doors,  or  your  counsels,  are  shut  asain^  them.  Dexterous  in 
mischief,  they  have  never  learnt  the  sdenoe  of  doing  good. 
Odious  to  earth  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious  among 
themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbors,  inhuman  to  strangers, 
they  love  no  one,  by  no  one  are  they  beloved ;  and  while  they 
wish  to  inspire  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  apprehen- 
sion.  They  will  not  submit ;  they  know  not  how  to  govern ; 
faithless  to  their  superiors,  intolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrate- 
ful to  their  benefactors,  and  alike  impudent  in  their  demands 
and  their  refusals.  Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution : 
adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are  the  familiar 
arts  of  their  policy.''  Surely  this  dark  portrait  is  not  colored 
by  the  pencil  of  Christian  cnarity ;  ^^  yet  the  features,  how- 
ever harsh  or  ugly,  express  a  lively  resemblance  of  the 
Romans  of  the  twelfth  century.^* 

^^  Quid  tam  notum.  seouUs  qiiam  protervia  et  oervicositas  Bomm- 
norum  ?  Gens  insueta  paci,  tumultui  assueta,  gens  immitis  et  intrao- 
tabilis  Tisque  a^uc,  subdi  nescia,  ni^  cum  non  valet  resistere,  (de 
Considerat.  1.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  441.)  The  saint  takes  breath*  and  then  be- 
gins again:  Hi,  invisi  tenrse  et  co^,  utrique  inj«o«i!e  i^aftus,  ko., 
(p.  443.) 

"  As  a  Roman  citizen,  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe,  Aat  Ber- 
nard, though  a  saint,  was  a  man ;  that  he  might  be  provoked  by 
resentment,  and  possibly  repent  of  his  hasty  passion,  &c.  (M6moirea 
sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  330.) 

^  Baronius,  in  Ms  index  to  the  xiith  volume  of  his  Annalfc  has 
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The  Jews  bad  rejected  the  Cbiwt  when  be  appeared 
among  them  in  a  plebeian  character ;  and  the  Romans  might 
plead  their  ignorance  of  his  vicar  when  he  assumed  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  a  tempoml  sovereign.  In  the  busy  age  of  the 
crusades,  some  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were  rekindled 
in  the  Western  world :  the  heresy  of  Bulgaria,  the  Paulician 
sect,  was  successfully  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and 
France ;  the  Ckiostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel;  and  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  reconcile 
their  passions  with  their  conscience,  the  desire  of  freedom 
with  the  profession  of  piety.^^  The  trumpet  of  Roman  lib- 
erty was  first  sounded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,^  whose  promo- 
tion in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest  rank,  and  who 
wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as  a  garb  of  poverty  than  as 
a  uniform  of  obedience.  His  adversaries  could  not  deny  the 
wit  and  eloquence  which  they  severely  felt:  they  confess 
with  reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  his  morals ;  and  his 
errors  were  recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  im- 
portant and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  dieological  studies,  he 
had  been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  Abe- 
lard,^^  who  was  likewise  involved  in  the  suspicion  of  heresy : 
but  the  lover  of  Eloisa  was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature ;  and 


found  a  fair  and  easy  excuse.  He  makes  two  heads,  of  Romani 
CathoUci  and  ScKUmaiici :  to  the  former  he  applies  all  the  good,  to  the 
latter  all  the  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  city. 

^  The  heresies  of  the  xiith  century  may  be  found  in  Mosheim,  (In- 
stitut.  Hist.  Eocles.  p.  419— 427>)  who  entertains  a  fayorable  opinion 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  vth  volume  I  have  described  the  sect 
of  the  Paulicians,  and  followed  their  migration  from  Armenia  to 
Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  Italy  and  France. 

*^  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by  Otho, 
bishop  of  Frisingen,  (Chron.  L  vii.  c.  81,  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  L  i. 
c.  27,  L  iL  c.  21,)  and  in  the  Uid  book  of  the  ligurinus,  a  poem  of 
Gunthur,  who  nourished  A.  D.  1200,  in  the  monastery  of  Paris  near 
Basil,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin.  Med.  et  Infinue  JBtatis,  torn.  iii.  p.  174, 
175.)  The  long  passage  that  relates  to  Arnold  is  produced  by  Guilli- 
man,  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1.  iiL  c.  6,  p.  108.)* 

'^  The  wicked  wit  of  Bayle  was  amused  m  composing,  with  much 
levity  and  learning,  the  articles  of  Abeulbd,  Foulkes,  Heloisb,  in  his 
Dictionnaire  Critique.  The  dispute  of  Abelard  and  St.  Bernard,  of 
scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  well  imderstood  by  Mosheim,  (In- 
stitut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  412—415.) 


*  Compare  Franke,  Arnold  von  Brescia  und  seint  Zeit.    Zurich,  182& 
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his  ecclesiastic  judges  were  edified  and  disarmed  by  the 
humility  of  his  repentance.  From  this  master,  Armild  most 
probably  imbibed  some  metaphysical  definitions  of  the  Trini- 
ty, repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  times  :  his  ideas  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist  are  loosely  censured ;  but  a  political  heresy 
was  the  source  of  his  fame  and  misfortunes.  He  presumed 
to  quote  the  declaration .  of  Christ,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world:  he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword  and  the 
sceptre  were  intrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  that  temporal 
honors  and  possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in  secular  per- 
sons; that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and  the  pope  himself, 
must  renounce  either  their  state  or  their  salvation ;  and  that 
after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  voluntary  tithes  and  ob- 
lations of  the  faithful  would  suffice,  not  indeed  for  luxury  and 
avarice,  but  for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  labors. 
During  a  short  time,  the  preacher  was  revered  as  a  patriot.; 
and  the  discontent,  or  revolt,  of  Brescia  against  her  bishop, 
was  the  first  fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the  favor 
of  the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resentment  of  the 
priest ;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold  had  been  condemned 
by  Innocent  the  Second,^  in  the  general  council  of  the  Liate- 
ran,  the  magistrates  themselves  were  urged  by  prejudice  and 
fear  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  church.  Italy  could  no 
longer  afford  a  refuge ;  and  the  disciple  of  Abelard  escaped 
beyond  the  Alps,  till  he  found  a  safe  and  hospitable  shelter 
in  Zurich,  now  the  first  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  a  Ro- 
man station,^  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter  of  noble  virgins,  Zurich 
had  gradually  increased  to  a  free  and  flourishing  city ;  where 
the  appeals  of  the  Milanese  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  Im- 
perial commissaries,^^    In  an  age  less  ripe  for  reformation, 

**  DamnatuB  ab  iUo 

Prsesule,  qtii  numeros  vetitum  contingere  nostros 
Nomen  ab  innocuA  ducit  laudabile  vitl. 
We  may  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligurinus,  who 
turns  the  unpoetical  name  of  Innocent  II.  into  a  compliment. 

**  A  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Turicensis  has  been  found  at 
Zurich,  (D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'ancienne  Gaul,  p.  642 — 644 ;)  but  it 
is  without  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and  canton  have  usurped, 
and  even  monopolized,  the  names  of  Tigunim  and  Pagus  Tigurinus. 

•♦  Guilliman  (d^  Rebus  Helveticis,  1.  iii.  c.  5,  p.  106)  recapitulates 
the  donation  (A.  D.  833)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  to  his  daugh- 
ter the  abbess  Hildegardis.  Ourtim  nostram  Turegum  in  ducatCl 
Alamannite  in  pago  Durgaugensi,  with  villages,  woods,  meadows, 
waters,  slaves,  churches,  &c. ;  a  noble  gift.     Charles  the  Bald  gay9 
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the  precunor  oi  Zuinglius  was  heard  with  appkose :  a  brave 
and  simple  people  imbibed,  and  long  retained,  the  col&r  of 
his  opinions ;  and  his  art,  or  merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of 
Constance,  and  even  the  pope^s  legate,  who  forgot,  for  his 
sake,  the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order.  Their 
tardy  seal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  exhortations  of  St. 
Bernard;^  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  was  driven  by 
persecation  to  the  decorate  measure  of  erecting  his  standard 
m  Rome  itself,  in  the  lace  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not  deroid  of  discretiwi : 
he  was  protected,  and  had  perhaps  been  invited,  by  the  nobles 
aiid  people;  and  in  the  servke  of  freedom,  his  eloquenoe 
thundered  over  the  seven  hills.  Blending  in  the  same  dis- 
eoorse  the  texts  of  Livy  and  St  Paul,  uniting  the  motives,^ 
gospel,  and  of  classic,  enthusiasm,  he  admonished  the  Ro* 
mans,  how  strangely  their  patience  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
had  degenerated  from  the  primitive  times  of  the  church  and 
the  city.  He  exluHted  ^em  to  assert  the  inalienable  rights 
ef  men  and  Christians ;  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates  of 
the  republic ;  to  respect  the  name  of  the  emperor ;  but  to  con- 
fine their  ^epherd  to  the  spiritual  government  of  his  fiock.^ 
Nor  coidd  his  spiritual  government  escape  the  censure  and 
control  of  the  reformer ;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  taught 
by  his  lessons  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who  had  usurped  a 
despotic  command  over  the  twenty-eight  regions  or  parishes 
of  Kome.^  The  revolution  was  not  accomplished  without 
fapine  and  violence,  the  efiusion  of  blood  and  the  demolitioa 

the  jus  monetse,  the  city  was  walled  under  btho  I.>  ^nd  the  line  of 
the  bishop  of  Frisingen, 

Nobile  Turegom  maltaram  eopia  reram, 
is  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich. 

•*  Bernard,  EpistoL  cxev.  cxctL  torn.  i.  p.  1S7— IM.  Amidst  his 
invectiyes  he  drops  a  precious  acknowledgment,  qui,  utinam  quam 
sans  esseC  doctrinae  quam  districts  est  vitie.  He  owns  that  Arnold 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the  church. 

**  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consiliu  armbqae  ina  roodtrftmina  lamma 
Arbitrto  tractare  auo :  nil  jurii  in  h&c  re 
Pontifici  lummo,  modicum  concedere  regi 
Suadabat  populo.    Sic  lesft  «tultui  utr&que 
Majeatata,  reum  geminB  la  facerat  aula. 

Koris  the  poetry  of  Gunther  different  from  the  prose  of  Otho. 

«7  See  Baronius  (A.  D.  1148,  No.  38,  39)  from  the  Vatican  MSS, 
He  loudly  condemns  Arnold  (A.  D.  1141,  No.  3)  as  the  father  of 
tt*  po^kal  heretiet,  whose  influenee  then  hurt  him  in  Frimce. 
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of  houses :  the  victorious  faction  was  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  clergy  and  the  adverse  nobles.  Arnold  of  Brescia 
enjoyed,  or  deplored,  the  effects  of  his  mission:  his  reign 
continued  above  ten  years,  while  two  popes,  Innocent  the 
Second  and  Anastasius  the  Fourth,  either  trembled  in  the 
Vatican,  or  wandered  as  exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They 
were  succeeded  by  a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  pontiff, 
Adrian  the  Fourth,^  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ascended 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  and  whose  merit  emerged  from  the 
mean  condition  of  a  monk,  and  almost  a  beggar,  in  the  monas- 
tery  of  St.  Albans.  On  the  first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets,  he  cast  an  interdict  on  the 
guilty  people ;  and  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  Rome  was  de- 
prived of  the  real  or  imaginary  comforts  of  religious  worship. 
The  Romans  had  despised  their  temporal  prince  :  they  submit- 
ted with  grief  and  terror  to  the  censures  of  their  spiritual  fa- 
ther :  their  guilt  was  expiated  by  penance,  and  the  banishment 
of  the  seditious  preacher  was  the  price  of  their  absolution.  But 
the  revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  approach- 
.  ing  coronation  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold 
reformer,  who  had  offended,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  heads  of  the  church  and  state.  In  their  interview  at 
Viterbo,  the  pope  represented  to  the  emperor  the  furious, 
ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Romans ;  the  insults,  the  injuries, 
the  fears,  to  which  his  person  and  his  clergy  were  continual- 
ly exposed ;  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  heresy  of 
Arnold,  which  must  subvert  the  principles  of  civil,  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical,  subordination.  Frederic  was  convinced  by 
these  arguments,  or  tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  Imperial 
crown :  m  the  balance  of  ambition,  the  innocence  or  life  of 
an  individual  is  of  small  account ;  and  their  common  enemy 
was  sacrificed  to  a  moment  of  political  concord.  After  his 
retreat  from  Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by  the  vis- 
counts of  Campania,  from  whom  he  was  extorted  by  the  pow- 
er of  Caesar :  the  prsefect  of  the  city  pronounced  his  sentence  : 
the  martyr  of  freedom  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  a 
careless  and  ungrateful  people ;  and  his  ashes  were  cast  into 
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relics  of  their  master.^  The  clergy  triumphed  m  his  deaUi : 
with  his  ashes,  his  sect  was  dispersed  ;  his  memory  still  lived 
in  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  From  his  school  they  had 
probably  derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  the  metropolis 
of  the  Catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict  Their  bishops  might  argue, 
that  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  over  kings 
and  nations,  more  especially  embraced  the  city  and  diocese 
of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  But  they  preached  to  the 
winds,  and  the  same  principle  that  weakened  the  effect,  mu^ 
temper  Uie  abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encouraged  a  belief  that 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  in  their  first  struggles,  against 
the  Saxon  Otlios,  the  commonwealth  was  vindicated  ^d 
restored  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  ;  that  two  consuls 
were  annually  elected  among  the  nol^les,  and  that  ten  or 
twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived  the  name  and  oftqe,  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  con^raons-^P  But  this  venerable  struQlpre 
disappears  before  the  light  of  critipisn).  In  the  dfM'kn^i^  o£ 
the  middle  ages,  the  appellations  of  si&Qatops,  of  cohsmI^)  of 
the  sons  of  consuls,  may  so^)etimes  be  discovered.^  They 
were  bestowed  by  the  emperors,  or  assuined  by  the  most 
powerful  citizens,  to  denotei  their  rank,  their  hpnora^^a  ^^ 

**  Besides  the  bistorian  and  poet  already  quoted^  the  last  a^veKk- 
tures  of  Arnold  are  related  by  the  biographer  of  Adrian  IV.  (Muratori, 
.Script. Rerum.  ItaL torn.  iiL  P.  i.  p.  441,  442.) 

»  Ducange  (Qloaa.  Latiaitatis  Media  et  Infimse  J^atis,  Decab- 
OBONEs,!  torn,  ii,  p.  726)  giv«s  me  a  quotatimi  itom  Blondus,  (Becad. 
it  L  ii. :)  Duo  consulet  «x  nobilitate  quotannif  fieliaiitii  qni  ad  vetuA- 
turn  consolum  exemplar  summsBrerum  prseessent.  And  in  Sigonius 
(de  Regno  Italis,  1.  vi.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  p.  400)  1  read  of  the  consvus  anct 
tribanef  of  the  xth  century.  Both  Blondus,  and  even  Slgonins,  too 
freely  copied  the  daaaic  method  of  supplying  from  reason  or  fancy  the 
deficiency  of  records. 

'*  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius  (Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Itat 
torn.  ii.  P.  i.  p.  408)  a  Koman  is  mentioned  as  consuUs.  natus  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xth  century.  Muratori  (Dissert,  v.)  discovers,  in  the 
years  962  and  966,  Qratianoi  in  Dei  nomine  consul  et  dux,  Qeorgius 
consul  et  dux;  and  in  1015»  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  YUL, 
proudly,  but  vaguely,  styles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Roma* 
norum  senator. 

"  As  late  as  the  xth  century,  the  Greek  emperors  conferred  on  the 
dukes  of  Venice,  Naples,  AmaJphi,  &c.,  the  title  o^  vTtffWog  or  eoQSiris, 
(See  Chron.  Sagomini,  passim ;)  and  the  successors  of  Cha^leiQiigB^ 
would  not  abdicate  any  of  their  prerogative.    But  in  general  the  namet 
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perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent :  but  they 
float  on  the  8UFfaee,  without  a  series  or  a  substance,  the  titles 
of  men,  not  the  orders  of  government ;  ^3  and  it  is  only  from 
the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
that  the  establishn^ent  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as  a  glorious 
aBra,  in  the  acte  of  the  city.  A  new  constitution  was  hastily 
framed  by  private  ambition  or  poptilar  enthusiasm ;  nor  could 
Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  an  antiquary  to  explain, 
or  a  legislator  to  restore,  the  harmony  and  proportions  of  the 
ancient  model.  The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an  armed,jpeople, 
will  ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations.  But  tho 
regular  distribution  ctf  the  thirty-five  tribes,  the  nice  balance 
of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  centuries,  the  debates  of  the 
adverse  orators^  and  the  slow  operation  of  votes  and  ballots, 
could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude,  ignorant  of 
the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the  benefits,  of  legal  government 
It  was  proposed  by  Arnold  to  revive  and  discriminate  the 
equestrian  order ;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  or  measure 
of  such  distinction  ?^  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of  the  times : 
those  times  no  longer  required  their  civil  functions  of  judges 
and  fkrmers  of  the  revenue;  and  their  primitive  duty,  their 
inilitary  service  oi?  horseback,  was  more  noWy  supplied  by 
feudal  tenures  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  jurisprudence 
of  the  republic  was  useless  and  unknown :  the  nations  and 
families  of  Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman  and  Biarbaric 
laws  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass;  and  some 
faint  tradition,  some  imperfect  fragments,  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Justinian.     With  their 

of  consul  and  senator,  -which  may  be  found  among  the  French  and 
Germans,  signify  no  more  than  count  and  lord,  {SigneuTf  Ducange, 
Glossar.)  The  monku^  writers  aie  often  ambitions  of  fine^  dassie 
words. 

^  The  most  constitutionai  fbrm  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  IQ.,  (A.  D. 
d9Sy)  consulibus  senatdis  populique  Romani ;  but  the  act  is  probably 
ispurious.  At  the  coronation  d  Henry  L,  A.  D.  1014,  the  liistorian 
Ditibmar  (apud  Mnratori,  Dissert,  xxin.)  describes  him,  a  senotoribus 
duodecim  vallatum,  quorum  sex  rasi  barbA,  alii  proUzA,  mystiee  ince- 
debant  cum  baculis.  The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of 
Berengarius,  (p.  406.) 

^  In  ancient  Rome  the  equestriaa  wdet  was  not  ranked  with  the 
senate  and  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  republic  tUl  the  omisulship 
of  CStero,  who  assumes  the  merit  of  the  establishment,  (Plin.  Hist. 
Katur.  x^xiii.  8.  Beaufort^  R6puMique  Romaine,  torn,  i  p.  144—* 
166.) 
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liberty  the  Romans  might  doubtless  have  restored  the  appel- 
lation and  office  of  consuls ;  had  they  not  disdained  a  title  so 
promiscuously  adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that  it  has  finally 
settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  the  rights  of  the  tribunes,  the  formidable 
word  that  arrested  the  public  counsels,  suppose  or  must  pro- 
duce a  legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patricians  were  the 
subjects,  ^e  modem  barons  the  tyrants,  of  the  state ;  nor 
would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order,  who  insulted  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  have  long  respected  the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  ple- 
beian magistrate.^ 

In  the  revolution  of  the  twelflh  century,  which  gave  a  new 
existence  and  sera  to  Rome,  we  may  observe  the  real  and 
important  events  that  marked  or  confirmed  her  political  inde- 
pendence. I.  The  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her  seven  emi- 
nences,^ is  about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  two  hun- 
dred in  breadth.  A  flight  of  a  hundred  steps  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  and  far  steeper  was  the 
ascent  before  the  declivities  had  been  smoothed  and  the  pre- 
cipices filled  by  the  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.  From  the  ear- 
liest ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in  peace,  a 
fortress  in  war :  after  the  loss  of  the  city,  it  maintained  a 
siege  against  the  victorious  Gauls,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
empire  was  occupied,  assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.^^     The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  his 

**  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated  by 
Ounther :  — 

<laio  etiam  tituloi  arbia  renovare  Tetottot ; 
Nomine  plebeio  seeeroere  nomea  eqnetUe, 
Jura  tribaoorum,  Mnctam  reparare  nenatom, 
Et  lenio  fetsaa  mutaaque  reponere  leges. 
Lapea  ruinosii,  eiadhoe  pendeotia  rouria 
fieddere  prim«vo  Capitolia  priiea  nitori. 

But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  no  more  than  ideas,  others  no 
more  than  words. 

**  After  many  dilutes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Rome,  it  seems 
determined,  that  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next  the  riyer  is 
strictly  the  Mons  Tarpeius,  the  Ajx  ;  and  that  on  the  other  summit, 
the  chiuroh  and  convent  of  Araceli,  the  barefoot  Mars  of  St.  Francis 
occupy  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  (Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  ▼.  c.  11— 
1«.») 

•^  Tacit  Hist.  iu.  69,  70. 


♦  The  authority  of  Nardini  is  now  TieorouslT  impugned,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Arx  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  reTived,  with  new  arguments, 
by  Ni^uhr  and  his  accomplished  follower,  M.  Bonsen.  Roms  Beschrei- 
Pung,  Yol.  iii.  p.  12,  et  seqq.  —  M. 
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kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  dust ;  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  monasteries  and  houses;  and  the  solid  walls,  the 
long  and  shelving  porticos,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act  of 
freedom,  to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the 
Capitol ;  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels ;  and 
as  oflen  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds  must 
have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors. 
II.  The  first  Cee^ars  had  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coin- 
age of  the  gold  and  silver ;  to  the  senate  they  abandoned  the 
baser  metal  of  bronze  or  copper :  ^  the  emblems  and  legends 
were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample  field  by  the  genius  of  flat- 
tery ;  and  the  prince  was  relieved  from  the  care  of  celebrat- 
ing his  own  virtues.  The  successors  of  Diocletian  despised 
even  the  flattery  of  the  senate  :  their  royal  officers  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  direction  of  the  mint  i 
and  the  same  prerogative  was  inherited  by  the  Grothic  kings 
of  Italy,  and  the  long  series  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  ami 
the  German  dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honorable  and  lucrative 
privilege ;  which  was  tacitly  renounced  by  the  popes,  from 
Paschal  the  Second  to  the  establishment  of  their  residence 
beyond  the  Alps.  Some  of  these  republican  coins  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  shown  in  the  cabinets  pf 
the  curious.  On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Christ  is  depic- 
tured holding  in  his  left  hand  a  £)ok  with  this  inscription : 
"  The  vow  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people  :  Rome  the 
CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD;"  on  the  reverse,  St.  Peter  deliv- 
ering a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap  and  gown,  with 
the  name  and  arms  of  his  family  impressed  on  a  shield.^® 

**  This  partition  of  the  noble  and  baser  metals  between  the  em- 
peror and  senate  must,  however,  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positive  fact,  but 
as  the  probable  opinion  of  the  best,  antiquaries,*  (see  the  Science  des 
MMailles  of  the  Pdre  Joubert,  torn.  ii.  p.  208— 21 1,  in  the  improved 
and  scarce  edition  of  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.) 

*•  In  his  xxviith  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  (torn,  ii 
p.  559 — 569,)  Muratori  exhibits  a  series  of  the  senatorian  coins,  which 
bore  the  obscure  names  of  Afforttaih  Infottiati^  ProvUini,  Paparinu 
During  this  period,  all  the  popes,  without  excepting  Boniface  VIII., 
abstained  from  the  right  of  coining,  which  was  resumed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Benedict  XI.,  and  regularly  exercised  in  the  court  of  Avignon. 


♦  Dr.  Cardwell  (Lecture  on  Ancient  Coins,  p.  70,  et  seq.)  assigns  con- 
Tincing  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion.  —  M. 
87* 
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SL  Wbt  the  empire,  the  pnefect  of  the  city  had  declined  to 
a  oiunicipal  officer ;  yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal 
Ibe  eiviJ  aad  crifniiial  jurisdictioQ ;  and  a  drawn  sword,  which 
1m  veeeived  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the  mode  of 
Ins  inveMitore  aoid  the  emblem  of  bis  functions.^  The  dig- 
nity wms  eonflDed  to  the  noble  families  of  Rome :  the  choice 
of  the  people  #ss  ratified  by  the  pope  ;  but  a  triple  oath  of 
fidelity  «iust  have  oAen  embarrassed  the  prsefect  in  the  con- 
iiet  of  ad vo we  duties.^  A  servant,  in  whom  they  possessed 
but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  independent  Romans : 
in  ys  plaee  they  elected  a  patrician ;  but  diis  title,  which 
CAiarleiiNigBe  had  not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a  citizen  or 
a  mbject ;  and,  af^r  the  first  fervor  of  rebellion,  they  con- 
wmMd  without  reluctance  to  ^  restoration  of  die  prasfeet. 
About  fifty  yean  after  this  event.  Innocent  the  Third,  the 
awit  ambitious,  or  at  least  the  most  fortunate,  of  the  Pontiffs, 
Mfvered  the  Romans  and  himself  from  this  badge  of  foreign 
dominion  :  he  invested  the  prsefect  with  a  banner  instead  of 
a  swofd,  and  absolved  him  from  all  dependence  of  oaths  or 
serviee  to  the  German  emperors.*  In  his  place  an  eccl'esias- 
tic,  a  present  or  f\iture  cardinal,  was  named  by  the  pope  to 
tt»  oi^  government  of  Rome ;  but  hi^  jurisdiction  has  been 
Beduoed  to  a  narrow  compass ;  and  in  the  days  of  freedom, 
the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from  the  senate  and  people. 
IV.  A£^  the  revival  of  the  senate,^  the  conscript  fathers  (if 


^  A  Gtonam  hSstockn,  €krard  of  Reichenpcip  (in  Bataat.  iK^nsfilL 
torn.  T.  p.  6i,  «pu4  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Ailemttids,  toau  uL  p.  266> 
thus  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  in  the  xidi  century ;  Grandiora 
urbis  et  orbb  negotia  spoctant  ad  Homanuin  pontificem  iteinque  ad 
Komannm  Imperatofem,  me  iUitts  vteamm  u^ns  pnefectmn,  qm  de 
soA  dignitate  respidt  utnunque»  videlicet  dominum  piqpam  eni  fiseit 
homimiim,  et  dominum  imperatarem  a  quo  accipit  sue  potestatis  ia- 
s^e,  scilicet  gladium  exertum. 

**  The  wor(U  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandulph.  Pisaa.  in  Vifc 
PaschaL  H.  p.  357,  358)  describe  the  election  and  oath  oi  the  pxsefect 
in  1118,  inoonsultis  patribus  ....  loca  prsfeetoria  ....  Laudes 
p£8efect<Mise  ....  comitiorum  i^plausum  .  .  •  •  juraturum  populo 
in  ambonem  sublevant  ....  con&cmari  eum  in  urbe  prsefactum. 
petunt. 

**  Urbia  pra^ectum  ad  Hgiam  fid^tatem  recepit,  et  per  mantnm 
quod  illi  donavit  de  prsefeeturd  eum  publice  investivit,  qui  usque  ad 
id  tempus  juramento  fidelitatis.impcratori  fait  obligatus  et  ab  eo  pr»- 
fecturjB  tenuit  honorem,  (Gesta  Innocent.  HI.  in  Murarori,  torn.  iii. 
P.  i.  p.  487.) 

**  See  Otho  Frising.  Chron.  vii.  81,  de  Gest.  Fcederic.  L,  L  i.  c  27. 
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I  may  use  the  expression)  were  invested  with  the  legislative 
and  executive  power ;  but  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond 
the  present  day ;  and  that  day  was  most  frequently  disturbed 
by  violence  and  tumult.  In  its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order  or 
assembly  consisted  of  fifty-six  senators,^^  the  most  eminent 
of  whom  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  counsellors :  they 
were  nominated,  perhaps  annually,  by  the  people  ;  and  a  pre- 
vious choice  of  their  electors,  ten  persons  in  each  region,  or' 
parish,  might  afford  a  basi^  for  a  free  and  permanent  consti- 
tution. The  popes,  who  in  this  tempest  submitted  rather  to 
bend  than  to  break,  confirmed  by  treaty  the  establishment  and 
privileges,  of  the  senate,  and  expected  from  time,  peace,  and  ' 
religion,  the  restoration  of  their  government.  The  motives 
of  public  and  private  interest  might  sometimes  draw  from  the 
Romans  an  occasional  and  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  claims ; 
and  they  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  Constantino,  the  lawful  head  of  the  church 
and  the  republic*^ 

The  union  and  vigor  of  a  public  council  was  dissolved  in  a 
lawless  city ;  and  the  Romans  soon  adopted  a  more  strong 
and  simple  mode  of  administration.  They  condensed  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate,  or 
two  colleagues ;  and  as  they  were  changed  at  the  end  of  a 
year^  or  of  six  months,  the  greatness  of  the  trust  was  com- 
pensated by  the  shortness  of  the  term.  But  in  this  transient 
reign,  the  senators  of  Rome  mdulged  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition :  their  justice  was  perverted  by  t!ie  interest  of  their 
family  and  faction ;  and  as  they  punished  only  their  enemies, 
they  weriB  obeyed  only  by  their  adherents.     Anarchy,  no 


**  Obt  countryman,  Roger  Hoveden,  spetka  of  the  smgle  senatots, 
of  the  Capuzzi  femilv,  &c.,  quorum  tem^oribus  meUus  regebatur  Boma 
opam  nunc  (A.  D.  *1194)  est  temporibus  Ivi.  senatorum,  (Dncange^ 
Gloss,  torn.  vL  p.  191,  Senatobes.) 

**  Muratori  (dissert.  xHi.  torn.  ill.  p.  785—788)  his  published  an 
original  treaty :  Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papam  Glementmn  HI. 
et  senatores  populi  Romani  super  regalibus  et  alus  dignitatibus  urbis, 
&c.,  anno  44°  senates.  The  senate  speaks,  and  speaks  with  authority : 
Reddimus  ad  prssens  ....  habebimus  ....  dabitis  presbetna 
....  jurabimua  pacem  et  fidelitatem,  &c.  A  chartula  de  Tenemen- 
tis  Tusculani,  dated  in  the  47th  year  of  the  same  sera,  and  confirmed 
decreto  amplissimi  ordinis  senates,  acclamatione  P.  R.  puoUce  Gi^i- 
tolio  consistentis.  It  is  there  we  find  the  difference  of  senatareft 
consiliarii  and  simple  senators,  (Muratori*  dissert.  xliL  torn.  iii.  p»  787 
—789.) 
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longer  tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  their  bishop,  admon* 
Ished  the  Romans  that  they  were  incapable  of  governing 
themselves  ;  and  they  sought  abroad  those  blessings  which 
they  were  hopeless  of  finding  at  home.  In  the  same  age, 
and  from  the  same  motives,  most  of  the  Italian  republics  were 
prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  productive  of 
the  most  salutary  effects.'^s  They  chose,  in  some  foreign  but 
friendly  city,  an  impartial  magistrate  of  noble  birth  and  un- 
blemished character,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended 
by  the  voice  of  fame  and  his  country,  to  whom  they  delegated 
for  a  time  the  supreme  administration  of  peace  and  war.  The 
compact  between  the  governor  and  the  governed  was  sealed 
with  oaths  and  subscriptions  ;  and  the  duration  of  his  power, 
the  measure  of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions, were  defined  with  scrupulous  precision.  They  swore 
to  obey  him  as  their  lawful  superior :  he  pledged  his  faith  to 
unite  the  indifference  of  a  stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot 
At  his  choice,  four  or  six  knights  and  civilians,  his  assessors 
in  arms  and  justice,  attended  the  Podesta^^"^  who  maintained 
at  his  own  expense  a  decent  retinue  of  serveuits  and  horses : 
bis  wife,  his  son,  his  brother,  who  might  bias  the  afiections 
of  the  judge,  were  left  behind :  during  the  exercise  of  his 
oflice  he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to  contract  an 
alliance,  or  even  to  accept  an  invitation  in  the  house  of  a 
citizen ;  nor  could  he  honorably  depart  till  be  had  satisfied  the 
complaints  that  might  be  urged  against  his  government. 

It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
the  Romans  called  from  Bologna  the  senator  Brancaleone,'*® 
whose  fame  and  merit  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by 

<•  Mnratori  (dissert  xlr.  torn.  ir.  p.  64 — ^92)  has  folly  explained 
this  mode  of  government ;  and  the  OcctUus  Pitttomlis,  which  he  has 
giren  at  the  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  on  the  duties  oi  these  for^gn 
magistrates. 

*^  In  ihe  Latin  writers,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  title  of  Potes' 
tas  was  transferred  from  the  office  to  the  magistrate :  — 

Hujni  qui  traliitur  pratextam  sumere  mavis ; 
An  Fideoarum  Gabiorainqae  eue  Petutag. 

JoTvntL  Satir.  z.  99. 

^  See  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Historia  Major  of 
Matthew  Paris,  p.  741,  757,  792,  797,  799,  810,  823,  833,  836,  840. 
rhe  multitude  of  pilgrims  and  suitors  connected  Home  and  St. 
Albans,  and  the  resentment  of  the  English  clergy  prompted  them  to 
wjoice  whenever  the  popes  were  humbled  and  oppressed. 
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the  pen  of  an  English  historian.  Ajust  anxiety  for  his  repu- 
tation, a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  liad 
engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honor  of  their  choice  :  the  statutes 
of  Rome  were  suspended,  and  his  office  prolonged  to  the 
term  of  three  years.  By  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  waa 
accused  as  cruel ;  by  the  clergy  he  was  suspected  as  partial  j 
but  the  friends  of  peace  and  order  applauded  the  firm  and 
upright  magistrate  by  whom  those  blessings  were  restored. 
No  criminals  were  so  powerful  as  to  brave,  so  obscure  as  to. 
elude,  the  justice  of  the  senator.  By  his  sentence  two  noblea 
of  the  Annibaldi  family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  he 
inexorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighborhood,  one 
'  hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strong  shelters  of  rapine  and 
mischief.  The.  bishop,  as  a  simple  bishop,  wajs  compelled  to 
reside  in  his  diocese ;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone  was 
displayed  in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect.  His  seryiceft 
were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  unworthy  of  the 
happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  By  the  public  robbers,  whom 
he  had  provoked  for  their  sake,  the  Romans  were  excited  to 
depose  and  imprison  their  benefactor ;  nor  would  his  life  have 
been  spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge  foy  hi» 
safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent  senator  had  re- 
quired the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Rome  :  on  the  news  of  his  danger,  and  at  the  prayer  of 
his  wife,  they  were  more  strictly  .guarded ;  and  Bolognfiu  in 
the  cause  of  honor,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  papal  interdict. 
This  generous  resistance  allowed  the  Ronians  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past ;  and  Brancaleone  was  conducted  from 
the  prison  to  the  Capitol  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  repent- . 
ant  people.  The  remainder  of  his  government  was  Urni  and 
fortunate ;  and  as  soon  as  envy  was  appeased  by  death,  his 
head,  enclosed  in  a  precious  vase,  was  deposited  on  a  lofty 
column  of  marble.^^ 

Thi6  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recommended  in  Italy 
a  more  effectual  choice :  instead  of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom 

49  Matthew  Paris  thus  ends  Ms  account :  Caput  toeo  ipsius  BiiBn«* 
cfjleonU  in.vaa^  pretioso  super  lUJEtfrnoream  columnam  collocatom,  in 
siguum  eui  valoris  et  pfobi(atif(,  qu^i  reUottias^  iuperMUiose  ninuaet 
pompose  Bustulerunt.  Fuerat  enim  superDorum  potentum  et  iiMite* 
&lotOTum  urbis  maUeus  et  ex6tirpator«  ^t  populi.pcoteotdr  et  defensor, 
ventatis  ^  justiti^  imitator  et  amtitot,  (p.  840.)  A  faidgmphdv  <tf  la^ 
nocent  IV.  (Muratqii,  JS<Sdpt.  torn,  iii  P.i.  p;  691,  692)  ditews  a  hm 
fevorable  portrait  of  this  Ghibeline  senator. 
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fbej  jrielded  a  voluntary  and  precarious  obMience,  the  Ro- 
maiu  elected  for  their  senator  some  prince  of  independent 
power,  who  could  defend  them  from  their  enemies  and  them- 
•aires.  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  the  most  ambitious 
and  warlike  monarch  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the  same  time 
tfie  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  pope,  and  the  office  of  sena- 
tor from  the  Roman  people.**  As  he  passed  through  the  city, 
in  his  road  to  victory,  he  received  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
lodged  in  the  Lateran  palace,  and  smoothed  in  a  short  visit 
the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic  character.  Yet  even  Charles 
was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  who  saluted 
with  the  same  acclamations  the  passage  of  his  rival,  the  unfor- 
tunate  Conradin ;  and  a  powerful  avenger,  who  reigned  in  the 
Capitol,  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  popes.  The 
absolute  term  of  his  life  was  superseded  by  a  renewal  every 
third  year ;  and  the  enmity  of  Nicholas  the  Third  obliged  the 
^cilian  king  to  abdicate  the  government  of  Rome.  In  his 
bull,  a  perpetual  law,  the  imperious  pontiff  asserts  the  truth, 
validihr,  and  use  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  not  less 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the  city  than  to  the  independence  of 
the  church ;  establishes  the  annual  election  of  the  senator ; 
and  formally  disqualifies  all  emperors,  kings,  winces,  and 
persons  of  an  eminent  and  conspicuous  rank.*^  This  prohibi- 
tory clause  was  repealed  in  his  own  behalf  by  Martin  the 
Fourth,  who  humbly  solicited  the  suffrage  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  presence,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  electors 
conferred,  not  on  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  faithfui 
Martin,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  supreme  administration 
of  the  republic,^  to  hold  during  his  natural  life,  and  to  exer- 
cise at  pleasure  by  himself  or  his  deputies.  About  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  same  title  was  granted  to  the  emperor  Lewis 

*^  The  electioii  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  office  of  perpetual  sena- 
tor of  Rome  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  in  the  yiii^Tolume  of  the 
Collection  of  Muratori,  by  Nicholas  de  Jamsilla,  (p.  592,)  the  monk 
of  Padua,  (p.  724,)  Sabas  Malaspina,  (L  iL  c.  9,  p.  808,)  and  Ricordano 
Malespini,  (c.  177,  p.  999.) 

*i  The  hi^h-sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  lEL,  which  founds  his  tem- 
poral soTereignty  on  the  donation  of  Constantine,  is  stUl  extant ;  and 
as  it  has  been  inserted  by  Boniface  YUI.  in  the  Sexte  of  the  Decretals, 
it  must  be  receired  by  the  CathoHcs,  or  at  least  by  the  Paj^sts,  as  a 
sacred  and  perpetual  law. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (HiaL  Eccl^  torn,  xviii.  p.  306)  for  an 
extract  of  this  Roman  act,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  of  Odezicus  Raynaldus,  A.  D.  1281,  No.  14, 15. 
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of  Bavaria ;  and  Ute  liberty  of  Borne  was  aoknon^dged  hf 
her  two  soyereigm,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in  the ' 
government  of  their  own  metropolis. 

In  the  first  moments  of  rehellioo,  when  Arnold  of  Brescia 
had  inflamed  their  minds  against  the  church,  the  Romans 
artfully  labOTod  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  empire,  and  to 
recommend  their  merit  and  services  in  the  cause  of  Csesar. 
The  style  of  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad  the  Third  and 
Frederic  the  First  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and  pride,  the  tra* 
dition  and  the  ignorance  of  their  own  history.^  After  some 
complaint  of  his  silence  and  neglect,  they  exhort  the  former 
of  these  princes  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  assume  from  their  hands 
the  Imperial  crown.  ^^  We  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  disdain 
the  humility  of  your  sons  and  vassals,  not  to  listen  to  the 
accusations  of  our  common  enemies;  who  calumniate  the 
senate  as  hostile  to  your  throne,  who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord, 
that  they  may  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction.  The  pope  and 
the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious  league  to  oppose  our 
liberty  and  your  coronation.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  our 
zeal  and  courage  has  hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of 
their  powerful  and  factious  adherents,  more  especially^the 
Frangipani,  we  have  taken  by  assault  the  houses  and  turrets : 
some  of  these  are  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  some  are  lev- 
elled with  the  ground.  The  Milvian  bridge,  which  they  had 
broken,  is  restored  and  fortified  for  your  safe  passage ;  and 
your  army  may  enter  the  city  without  being  annoyed  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  All  that  we  have  done,  and  all  that  we 
desi^,  is  for  your  honor  and  service,  in  the  loyal  hope,  that 
you  will  speedily  appear  in  person,  to  vindicate  those  rights 
which  have  been  invaded  by  the  clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity 
of  the  empire,  and  to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your 
predecessors.  May  you  fix  your  residence  in  Kome,  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  give  laws  to  Italy,  and  the  Teutonic 
kingdom ;  and  imitate  the  example  of  Constantine  and  Ju»- 


"  These  letters  and  speeches  are  preserved  by  Otho  bishop  of  Fri- 
slnffen,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  Med.  et  Tnfim.  torn.  y.  p.  186,  187») 
pemaps  the  noblest  of  historians :  he  was  son  of  Leopold  marquis  of 
Austna ;  his  mother,  Agnes,  was  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henrj  IV.* 
and  he  was  half-brother  and  uncle  to  Conrad  m.  and  Frederic  L 
He  has  left,  in  seven  books,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Times ;  in  two,  th« 
Qesta  Frederic!  L^  the  last  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  vUh  volume  of 
Muratori's  historians. 
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tUati^  lAm^  by  ihm -ingot  ^ibew&mie  sad  people,  obtait)^ 
tbd  aoeplK  of  tiie  eaitii.'^  ^  Bat  tkese  ^ikmhd  and  Mim^ 
cious  wishes  were  not  chenduMl  by  Cmxnd  the  PTSoeoiriaii) 
whose  eves  wera  fixed  on  ^  Hi^  Land,  and  who  died  with- 
oat  visiting  Rome  soon  after  his  retom  from  the  Holy  Land. 
His  nofHiew  and  successor,  Fredeiie  Baffaaanossa,  ims  more 
ambi^ous  of  the  Imperial  ciown ;  mr  had  any  of  iimMacoes^ 
SDoa  of  Otho  sicqiBrsd  such  aboG^ole  away  over  ^eJdB^dom 
of:Italy.  Surroiiiided  fay  his  eccteaiastical  and  sectdar  pOTces, 
he  gave  audience  in  lua  camp  at  Sutri  to  the  amhassadom 
of  Borne,  who  tims  addressed  him  m  a  freeiliid  floifid  ovatiant 
^^Uasline  year  ear  to  the  qaeen  of  citiea;  a[4»R«ch  wilii  a 
peaoeftil  and  fnendiy  mind  the  precincts  of  Bonw,  wbioh  bns 
oast  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is  impatient  to  on>wn 
her  leghunate  emperor*  Under  yonir  auspieiooB  iafUjmmc», 
may  t^  primitive  times  be  restored.  Assert  tbeprexogadresxif 
the  efeevnal  city,  and  reduce  under  her  monarcfaiy  the  inBd^noe 
of  the  worid.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  form^  ages,  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  viJoir  and  disc^line  of  the 
e^fuestrian  cnrder,  she  extended  her  victorkras  «rms  to  the  East 
amd^esi,  bejrond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the  oceui* 
By  our  sins,  in  the  absence  of  oar  princes,  die  nobkt  mBtilu<^ 
tioD  of  the  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivioa ;  and  with  our  pm* 
deaee,  our  ~  strength  has  likewise  deeteased.  VNi  have 
revived  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian  carder:  the  counsels 
of  the  one,  the  arms  cf  the  odier,  will  be  devtxted  to  your 
person  and  the  service  of  the  empire.  Do  you  not  bear  the 
language  of  the  Boman  matron  ?  You  were  a  guest,  I  have 
adopted  you  as  a  citizen ;  a  Transalpine  stranger,  I  have 
elected  ^fou  for  my  sovereign ;  ^  and  given  you  myself,  and 
all  that  js  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is  to  £»xrear 
and  aubooriba,  that  you  will  tk&A  your  blood  for  the  repobtic ; 
that  yon  witt  maintain  in  peace  and  justide  the  laws  of  tlM»^- 
oky  and  the  charters  of  your  ptiedecessom ;  and  liiat  yx>u  wi& 
reward  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  fiuthful  sena- 
tors who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in  the  Capitol.  With,  the 
name,  assume  the  character^  of  Augustus.'*    The  flowers  of 

.  M  \fe  tl^fldffe  (Mid  t3ie  ignonmt  Bootatis)  to  restare  ^e^  «mptre^iii 
enm  fitotum,  qtio  Mt  tesqpore  OMutsntm  et  Jvstisdaxdt  qtd  'toltnm 
olfbem  vigore  senatftfl  et  popuH  Romani  sois  teuuere  ntaoHnis. 

«ft  Otho  Frimng.  de  Gestis  Frederici  L  L  L  c.  28,  pt  Sd^-'-dtl. 

f  *  HjospeB  eras,  civem  fecL  Advena  fuisti  ex  Transalphus  parffbos ; 
pzincipein  constiUii. 
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Latki  ffaetoric  wnre  not  yet  ^xhauitdl ;  but  FV^^^,  im^ 
tiesC  of  tfaetr  vanity^  interrupted  the  orectors  in  the  high  tofte 
of  royalty  and  conquest  **  Famoutf  iodeed  haVe  beeh  thia 
fortitttde  and  w»d(nn  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  but  your  speech 
18  not  seasOTsd  with  wisdom,  and  I  codld  wish  that  fbrtitude 
were  oonspiouoas  in  your  actions.  Like  all  suWuftiary  thiftgs, 
Borne  has  f(blt  tl^  vici^tudes  of  time  and  fortune.  Your 
noblest  Amities  were  translated  to  the  East,  to  the  royal  city 
of  CoBStantine ;  and  the  remains  of  your  strength  and  free- 
dom  have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Franks.  Are  you  deshrooi  of  beholding  the  ancient  glory  of 
Borne,  the  giovi^  of  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the 
discipline  of  tbe  camp,  the  valor  of  the  legions?  you  will  find 
them  in  the  Grerman  repuUio.  It  is  not  empire,  naked  and 
alooe,  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of  empire  haVe  likewise 
migrated  beyood  the  Alps  Vo  a  more  deserving  people :  *^ 
they  wiH  be  empl^ed  in  your  defence,  \m  they  claim  ydwr 
ob«Hiie9ice.  Yoo  pTG««(xl  that  myself  or  my  predecessots 
have  been  invited  by  theBomans:  you  mistake  the  Wotd; 
they  were  wot  invited,  they  wet%  implored.  Prom  its  fbteigit 
and  domestic  t3rrants,  the  city  was  rescued  by  Charlemagne 
and  Otho,  whose  ashes  repose  in  our  country ;  and  theii* 
dominion  was  the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  thSat 
dominion  your  aacest^es  lived  and  died.  I  claim  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who  shaU  4are  to  ext^ft 
you  from  my  hands  ?  Is  the  hand  of  the  Franks  ^  and  Ger- 
mans enfeebled  by  age  ?  Am  I  vanquished  ?  Am  I  a  cap 
tive  ?  Am  I  not  encompassed  with  the  baiM!ierst>f  a  potent 
and  invtnciMe  ariny  ?  You  impose  conditions  oh  your  mas- 
ter ;  you  require  oaths :  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oath  is 
supei^uous ;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.  Can  you  doubt  my 
equity  ?  It  is  extended  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects.  Will 
not  my  sword  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  erf  the  Capitol  ? 
By  that  sword  the  northern  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been 
restored  to  the  Roman  emphre.     You  prescribe  the  measure 


"  Kon  <iesatt  nolns  nudtim  impdrium,  virtittd  mA  atxUotitia  viSMt, 
omaiaettta  sua  seeiu&ivazit.  Teaw  nos  sunt  (K>MUle6  tui»  &e.  Cicero 
or  Ii¥y  would  not  lunre  rejected  these  images,  tb6  eioqtience  of  a  Baas 
barian  bom  and  educated  in  the  Hercynian  forest. 

^  Otbo  of  FiAsingen,  who  surely  uikdentood  the  hmgvtuge  ef  the 
court  and  diet  of  Germany,  speaks  «f  the  Vra»ki:l]i  t^e  3di«h  c^MMKiiry 
as.  the  z«ig;mnff  nation,  (PJrtMeieB  Fvaaoi,  eqaites  Pjte^A^  mMttii  VHi^ 
CQMIA3)  heiSds, howBVSK,  the ej^tlwt ef  T$uMit6i^ 
VOL.  VI.  38 
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and  the  oljeots  of  my  bowity,  which  flows  mm  <»>|Heus  but  a 
¥oluiitary  stream.  All  will  be  given  to  patient  merit ;  ail  will 
be  denied  to  rude  importunity.^'  ^  Neither  the  emperor  nor 
the  senate  could  maintain  th^  1<^  pretensions  of  dominion 
and  liberty.  United  with  the  pope,  and  suspicious  of  the  Ro» 
mans,  Frederic  continued  his  march  to  the  Vatican ;  his  cor- 
onation was  disturb^  by  a  sally  from  the  Capitol ;  and  if  the 
numbers  and  valor  of  the  Germans  prevailed  in  the  Moody 
conflict,  he  could  not  safely  encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city 
of  which  he  styled  himself  the  sovereign.  About  twelve 
years  afterwards,  he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat  an  antipope  in 
the  chair  of  St  Peter ;  and  twelve  Pisan  galleys  were  intra* 
duced  into  the  Tyber :  but  the  senate  and  people  were  saved 
by  the  arts  of  negotiation  and  the  progress  of  disease ;  nor 
did  Frederic  or  his  successors  reiterate  the  hostile  attempt. 
Their  laborious  reigns  were  exercised  by  the  popes,  the  cru- 
sades, and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Germany : 
they  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans ;  and  Fredenc  ^e 
Second  offered  in  the  Capitol  the  great  standard,  the  Carocdo 
of  Milan.^  After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they 
were  banished  beyond  the  Alps :  and  their  last  coronations 
betrayed  the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutomc  Csesars.^^ 
Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire  ext^iided  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  ooean,  from  MouiU  Adas  to  the  Gram- 


••  Otho  FriBing.  de  Gestis  Frederici  L,  1.  ii  c.  22,  p.  720—733. 
Tliese  original  and  authentic  acts  I  have  translated  and  abridged  with 
freedom,  yet  with  fidelity. 

^  From  the  Chronides  of  Bieobaldo  and  Francis  FSpin,  Muratori 
(dissert.  xxvL  torn.  iL  p.  492)  has  transcribed  this  curious  Dact  with 
the  doggerel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift : — 

Ave  deem  orbii,  ave  !  victus  tibi  deatinor,  ave  1 
Currui  ab  AnguRto  Frederico  Cssare  juato. 
Vb  Mediolanom  t  jaan  aentia  apernere  vanoa 
Imperii  vires,  proprias  tibi  toUere  vires. 
BifO  triomphoram  orbs  potea  memor  esse  priomm 
Uoos  tibi  mittebaat  regea  qui  bella  gerebaat. 

Ne  81  dee  tacere  (I  now  use  the  Italian  Dissertations,  torn.  L  p.  444) 
che  nell'  anno  1727,  una  copia  desso  Caroccio  in  marmo  dianzi  ignoto 
si  scopri,  nel  campidoglio,  presso  alle  carcere  di  quel  luogo,  doTe  SiBto 
y.  r  area  fSslto  rinchiudere.  Stava  esso  posto  sopra  quatro  colonne  di 
marmo  fino  coUa  sequente  inscrixioifte,  &c ;  to  tibe  same  puxpose  as 
the  old  inscription. 

*'  The  decline  of  the  Imperiial  arms  and  authority  inltaly  is  related 
with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  (tom.  z.  xi.  ziL  ;) 
and  the  reader  may  compare  his  narrative  with  the  Histoires  des  Alle- 
mands  (tom.  iii.  iv.)  by  Schmidt,  who  has  deseEved  the  esteem  oi  has 
eountryxnen. 
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pian  btlifl,  a  fanciful  hbtorian  ^^  amused  the  Romans  with  liie 
picture  of  their  infant  wars.  "  There  was  a  time,"  says 
Florus,  "  when  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  our  summer  retreats, 
were  the  objects  of  hostile  vows  in  the  Capitol,  when  we 
dreaded  the  shades  of  the  Arician  groves,  when  we  could 
triumph  without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  villages  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli  coyld  afford  a  title  not 
unworthy  of  a  victorious  general."  The  pride  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  the 
present :  they  would  have  been  humbled  by  the  prospect  of 
futurity ;  by  fiie  prediction,  that  after  a  thousand  years,  Rome, 
despoiled  of  empire  and  contracted  to  her  primeeval  limits, 
would  renew  the  same  hostilities,  on  the  same  ground  which 
was  then  decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.  The  adja- 
cent territory  on  either  side  of  the  Tyber  was  always  claimed, 
and  sometimes  possessed,  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  but 
the  barons  assumed  a  lawless  independence,  and  the  cities  too 
faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of  the  metropolis.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Romans  incessantly 
labored  to  reduce  or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the 
church  and  senate ;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish  ambi- 
tion was  moderated  by  the  pope,  he  often  encouraged  their 
zeal  by  the  alliance  of  his  spiritual  arms.  Their  warfare  was 
that  of  the  first  consuls  and  dictators,  who  were  taken  from 
the  plough.  They  assembled  in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Cap- 
itol ;  sallied  from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests 
of  their  neighbors,  engaged  in  tumultuary  conflict,  and  re- 
turned home  after  an  expediticm  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 
Their  sieges  were  tedious  and  unskilful :  in  the  use  of  victory, 
they  indulged  the  meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge  ; 
and  instead  of  adopting  the  valor,  they  trampled  on  the  mis- 
fortunes, of  their  adversaries.  The  captives,  in  their  shirts, 
with  a  rope  round  their  necks,  solicited  their  pardon:  the 
fortifications,  and  even  the  buildings,  of  the  rival  cities,  were 
demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent 
villages.  It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal  bishops, 
Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  and  Tibur  or 
Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by  ihe  ferocious  hostility 


**  Tibor  nunc  fluburbanum,  et  aestivse  Pneneste  delicise,  nuneupatis 
in  CapitoUo  votis  petebantor.  The  whole  passage  of  Florus  (L  i.  c.  11) 
may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  deserved  me  praise  of  a  man  of 
genius,  (CEuVres  de  Montesquieu,  torn,  iiu  p.  634, 63^»  quarto  edition.) 
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of  the  RotoaEW.*3  Of  these,^^  Porto  and  Ostia,  the  two  Keyi 
of  .the  lyber,  are  still  vacant  and  desolate :  the  niarshy  and 
unwholesome  hanks  are  peopled  with  herds  of  huffaloes,  and 
the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade. 
The  hills,  which  afibrd  a  shady  retirement  from  the  autumnal 
heats,  have  again  smiled  with  the  blessings  of  peace ;  Fres- 
cati  has  arisen  neaf  the  ruins  of  Tusculum  ;  Tibu'r  or  Tivoli 
1ms  resumed  the  honors  of  a  city,^  and  the  meaner  towns  of 
Albano  and  Palestrina  are  decorated  with  the  villas  of  the 
cardinals  and  princes  of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  destruction^ 
the  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  often  checked  and  repulsed 
by  the  neighboring  cities  aiid  their  allies :  in  the  first  siege 
of  Tibar,  they  were  driven  from  their  camp ;  and  the  battles 
of  Tusculum  •^^  and  Viterbo^  rtiight  be  compared  in  their 
relative  state  to  the  memorable  fields  of  Thrasymene  and 
Cknnse.  In  the  first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty  thousand  Ro- 
mans were  overtlirown  by  a  thousand  German  horse,  whom 
Frederic  Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the  relief  of  Tusculum; 
and  if  we  number  the  slain  at  thi^e,  the  prisoners  at  two, 
thousand,  we  shall  embrace  the  most  authentic  and  moderate 
account  Sixty-eight  years  afterwards  they  marched  against 
Viterbo  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
city ;  by  a  rare  coalition  the  Teutonic  eiELgle  was  blended,  in 
the  adverse  banners,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  5  and  the 
pope's  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a  count  of  Thoulouse 

^  Ne  a  feritate  Romanorum,  sicat  fuerant  Ho^^enses*  PortnenfieSy 
Tusculanenses,  Albanenses,  Lablcenses,  et  nuper  Tiburtiiii  destmereii- 
tnr,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  757.)  TTiese  events  are  marked  in  the  Annals 
and  lAd63t  (the  xviiii^  yolume)  of  Muratori. 

^  For  the  state  or  ruin  of  th^e  duburban  cMM,  thfe  baiikis  61  the 
Tyber,  ftc,  see  the  lively  picture  of  the  P.  Labat,  (Voyage  ea  Ss^ieLg&6 
et  en  Italise,)  who  had  long  resided  in  the  nei^bprhood  of  Rome ; 
and  the  moris  acCnfiette  description  of  which  P.  iBschinafd  (Rozna, 
1750,  in  Oetavo)  has  added  to  the  topogralphical  nx^^  of  Cihgolaiii. 

^  Labat  (torn.  iii.  p.  233)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the  Rotinai ' 
government,  Which  has  s^erely  mortified  the  pide  iftiidpovi^ty^ 
%vdli :  in  civitate  Tiburtim^  non  vivitur  eiviUter. 

••  I  depart  froni  my  usual  method,  of  quotiuj^  only  by  the  date 
the  Annals  of  Muratori,  m  consideration  of  l£e  cHtical  balaiice  in 
which  he  has  weighed  nine  conten^unrary  wiiters  who  mention  tiie 
battle  of  Tusculum,  (tom.  x.  p.  42—44.) 

^  Matthew Paris^  p.  845.  This  bish<^tf  Wim^hei^et  was^Beter  4e 
BTTpibus,  Who  odcupied  th«  see  thirty-two  y^afti,  fJ^,  D.  12(WJ'^I2§8il 
tm  is  deseiibed,  by  the  English  hise<M<l6,  aS  a  is^c^i-'  tiii<l  a  im0 
-^   ^(^17e^8M.) 
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and  a  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Romans  were  discomfited 
with  shame  and  slaughter  :  but  the  English  prelate  must  have 
indulged  the  vanity  of  a  pilgrim^  if  he  multiplied  their  num- 
bers to  one  hundred,  and  their  loss  in  the  field  to  thirty,  thou* 
sand  men.  Had  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  been  restored  with  the  Capitol,  the  divided  con- 
dition of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
a  second  conquest.  But  in  arms,  the  modern  Romans  were 
not  ahove^  and  in  arts,  they  were  far  helow^  the  common  level 
of  the  neighboring  republics.  Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit 
of  any  long  continuance :  after  some  irregular  sallies,  they 
subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect  of  military 
institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  use  of  for- 
eign mercenaries. 

Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the 
vineyard  of  Christ.  Under  the  first  Christian  princes,  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  disputed  by  the  votes,  the  venality,  the 
violence,  of  a  popular  election :  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were 
polluted  with  blood ;  and,  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of  frequent 
schisms.  As  long  as  the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  these  mischiefs  were  transient  and  local :  the 
merits  were  tried  by  equity  or  favor ;  nor  could  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his  rival.  But 
after  the  emperors  had  been  divested  of  their  prerogatives, 
after  a  maxim  had  been  established  that  the  vicar  of  Christ 
is  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribimal,  each  vacancy  of  the  holy 
see  might  involve  Christendom  in  controversy  and  war.  The 
claims  of  the  cardinals  and  inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and 
people,  were  vague  and  litigious  :  the  freedom  of  choice  was 
overruled  by  the  tumults  of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or 
obeyed  a  superior.  On  the  decease  of  a  pope,  two  factions 
proceeded  in  different  churches  to  a  double  election:  the 
number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority  of  time,  the  merit 
of  the  candidates,  might  balance  each  other :  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  clergy  were  divided ;  and  the  distant  princes, 
who  bowed  before  the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distinguish 
the  spurious,  from  the  legitimate,  idol.  The  emperors  were 
often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from  the  political  motive  of 
opposing  a  friendly  to  a  hostile  pontiff;  and  each  of  the  com- 
petitors was  reduced  to  suffer  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who 
were  not  awed  by  conscience,  and  to  purchase  the  support 
of  his  adherents,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition. 
38» 
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A  peacefal  and  perpetual  succiession  was  ascertained  by 
Alexander  the  Third,*®  who  finally  abolished  the  tumultuary- 
votes  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  defined  the  right  of  elec- 
tion in  the  sole  college  of  cardinals.*®  The  three  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other 
by  this  importslnt  privilege ;  the  parochial  clergy  of  Rome 
obtained  the  first  rank  in  Sie  hierarchy :  they  were  indiffer- 
ently chosen  among  the  nations  of  Christendom;  and  the 
possession  of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the  most  important 
bishoprics,  was  not  incompatible  with  &eir  title  and  office. 
The  senators  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and 
legates  of  the  supreme  pontiff*,  were  robed  in  purple,  (he 
symbol  of  mart)nrdom  or  ro3ralty;  they  claimed  a  proud 
equality  with  kings ;  and  their  dignity  was  enhanced  by  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Led  the 
Tenth,  seldom  exceeded  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  By 
this  wise  regulation,  all  doubt  and  scandal  were  removed, 
and  the  root  of  schism  was  so  effectually  destroyed,  that  in  a 
period  of  six  hundred  years  a  double  choice  has  only  once 
divided  the  unit^  of  the  dacred  college.  But  as  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made  necessaty, 
the  election  was  often  delayed  by  the  private  interest  and 
passions  of  the  cardinals ;  and  while  they  prolonged  their 
independent  reign,  the  Christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  a 
head.  A  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had  preceded  the 
elevation  of  Gregory  the  Tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the 
future  abuse ;  and  his  bull,  after  sotiae  exposition,  has  b6en 
consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law.^  Nine  days  are 
allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals ;  oil  the  tenth,  they  ar6  ith- 

- 

<*  See  Moeheim,  Institat.  Histw.  Bodefttast;  p.  401»  4(^3.  Alraooi- 
der  himself  had  nearly  been  the  victim  of  a  contested  eleotioa ;  u^ 
the  doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  preponderated  by  the  weight 
of  genius  and  learning  ^hich  St.  BernATd  c^  int6  the  fideile,  (sei^  hifl 
life  and  writings.) 

^  The  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  pxedBdentiy/  ^,  of  tlw 
Roman  cardinals,  are  very  abl^  disousMd  by  Hiomasftin^  (Dise^liiie 
de  TBgUse,  torn.  i.  p.  12&2 — 1287 ;)  but  their  purple  is  now  xftuch 
faded.  The  sacred  college  was  raised  to  the  definite  ik'uinber  of 
seventy-two,  to  represent,  under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

''^  See  the  buU  of  Gregory  X.  iqiptobante  sacro  coiicilio,in  th6  iStod 
of  the  Canmi  Law,  (1.  L  tit.  6,  e.  3,)  a  supplraient  to  the  Deoreti^ 
which  Boniface  VlII.  promulgated  at  Rome  in  1298,  and  addressed  to 
all  the  universities  of  Europe. 
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{KTiSiDnedi,  each  with  t>he  ibm^dtie,  in  a  66i^tti6h  apartment 
or  condavt^  without  any  sepai^tion  of  walls  or  curtains ;  a 
small  window  is  res^rvod  for  the  introduction  of  neeeysaries  ; 
bm  the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and  guarded  by  the 
magisu^ited  of  the  city,  to  seclude  them  from  all  cc/respond- 
ence  with  th6  Wotld*  If  the  ifelection  be  not  comsurtimated  in 
three  days,  the  luxury  of  their  table  is  contracted  to  a  single 
dish  at  dinne^r  and  supper  ;  and  after  the  eighth  day,  they  are 
reduced  to  a  soai^  allowancO  of  bread,  watei^  and  wine. 
During  -die  vacancy  of  Uie  holy  isoe,  the  cardinals  are  prohib- 
ited from  touching  the  revenues,  or  assuming,  unless  in  some 
rare  emergency,  th6  government  of  the  church :  all  agree- 
ments and  promised  among  the  electors  are  formally  an- 
nulled ;  and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath 
and  Ae  prayers  of  the  Catholics.  Some  articles  of  ittcon- 
veniom  or  superfluous  rigor  have  been  gradually  relaxed,  but 
the  principle  of  confinement  is  vigorous  and  entire :  they 
are  Mill  uiged,  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  freedom, 
to  accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance ;  and  the  im- 
provement of  ballot  or  secret  Votes  has  wrapped  the  struggles 
of  the  oonclave  ^*  in  the  silky  veil  of  charity  and  politeness.''^ 
By  these  institutions  the  Romans  were  excluded  from  th6 
election  of  their  prince  and  bishop  ;  and  in  the  fever  of  Wild 
and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed  insensible  of  the  loss  of 
this  i?Destimable  privilege.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
revived  the  ^xamplo  of  the  great  Otho.  After  some  negotia- 
tion with  the  magistrates,  the  Roman  peopl«  were  assembled  '* 

"  The  g6nlus  of  Cftrdinal  de  Hetz  had  a  right  to  paint  a  conolaVe, 
(p£  W55,)  in  wHch  he  was  it  spectator  tod  iaa  actor,  (MfeMoires,  torn, 
ir.  p.  16—67  ;)  but  1  am  at  a  liMiB  to  appreciate  ike  knowledge  or 
authoxity  of  an  anoinymotts  Italiaa,  whose  histdry  (C&taHlivi  de'  Foni- 
tlfici  Romani,  in  4to.  1667)  has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of 
Alexander  YII.  The  accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson, 
though  not  a&  antidote,  to  anrbition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues, 
we  emerge  to  the  •doritioti  of  the  successM  cantodate ;  but  the  h&xi 
page  opens  with  lUs  f utteraL 

^'  The  expressicms  of  Cardinal  de  Ketz  are  positive  and  picturesqiie : 
On  y  y^cut  toujours  ensemble  avec  le  m^e  respect,  et  la  i^dme 
civility  que  Ton  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  rOis,  avec  la  mtee  poli- 
tesse  qa'on  avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri  Itl.,  avec  la  m^e  femiliietrit^ 
que  Ton  voit dandles  coHogeis ;  avec  la  mSme  modestie,  qui se  rettiarque 
dans  les  novidats ;  et  viveo  la  mtoe  charit6,  du  moins  en  iqppiaxence, 
qui  pouzroit  6tpe  entre  des  fir^res  parfaitement  urns. 

'^  BJchiesti  per  bondo  (says  John  Villani)  sanatori  di  Roma,  e  52 
del  popolo,  et  oapitam  de'  25,  e  consoli)  (txmsoUf)  et  18  buone  hub- 
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in  the  square  before  St  Peter's :  the  pope  of  Avigoon,  John 
the  Twenty-second,  was  deposed  :  the  choice  of  his  successor 
was  ratified  by  their  consent  and  applause.  They  freely 
voted  for  a  new  law,  that  their  bishop  should  never  be  absent 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  and  two  days'  journey 
from  the  city ;  and  that  if  be  neglected  to  return  on  the  third 
summons,  the  public  servant  should  be  degraded  and  dis- 
missed.''* But  Lewis  foi^ot  his  own  debility  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the^  times :  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  German  camp, 
nis  useless  phantom  was  rejected ;  the  Romans  despised  their 
own  workmanship ;  the  antipope  implored  the  mercy  of  his 
lawful  sovereign ;  '*  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  cardinals 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  unreasonable  attack. 

Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican,  the 
rights  of  the  senate  and  people  would  not  have  been  violated 
with  impunity.  But  the  Romans  forgot,  and  were  forgotten, 
in  the  absence  of  the  successors  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who 
did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their  ordinary  residence  in 
the  city  and  diocese.  The  care  of  that  diocese  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  government  of  the  universal  church ;  nor 
could  the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  authority 
was  always  opposed,  and  their  person  was  often  endangered. 
From  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  and  the  wars  of  Italy, 
they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom  of 
France ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  prudently  withdrew 
to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tranquil  stations  of  Anagni,  Peru- 
gia, Yiterbo,  and  the  adjacent  cities.  When  the  Hock  was 
ofiTended  or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shepherd, 
they  were  recalled  by  a  stem  admonition,  that  St  Peter  had 
fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure  village,  but  in  the  capital 
of  the  world  ;  by  a  ferocious  menace,  that  the  Romans  would 
march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people  that  should 

mini,  uno  per  rioiie.  Our  knowledge  is  too  imperfeet  to  jMronounce, 
how  much  of  this  constitution  was  temporary,  and  how  much  ordinary 
and  permanent.  Yet  it  is  faintly  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutes 
of  Home. 

^*  Villani  (L  x.  c.  68 — 71,  in  Muratori,  Script,  tom.  xiiL  p.  641— 
645)  relates  this  law,  and  the  whole  transaction,  with  much  less  ab- 
horrence than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
darker  ages  must  nave  observed  how  mu^h  the  sense  (I  mean  the 
nonsensej  of  superstition  is  fluctuating  and  inconsistent. 

'*  In  the  first  volufne  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  ori- 
ginal Life  of  JTohn  XXTT.  p.  142—145,  the  confiBssion  of  the  antipope, 
p.  146—152,  and  the  laborious  notes  of  Baliize,  p.  714,  715* 
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dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  returned  with  timorous 
obedience;  and  were  saluted  with  the  account  of  a  heavy- 
debt,  of  all  the  losses  which  their  desertion  had  occasioned, 
the  hire  of  lodgings,  the  sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various 
expenses  of  servants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court.'^^ 
After  a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authority, 
they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again  sum- 
moned by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation  of  the  senate. 
In  these  occasional  retreats,  the  exiles  and  fugitives  of  the 
Vatican  were  seldom  long,  or  far,  distant  from  the  metropolis ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  apostolic 
throne  was  transported,  as  it  might  seem  forever,  from  the 
Tyber  to  the  Rhone  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  transmigration 
may  be  deduced  from  the  furious  contest  between  Boniface 
the  Eighth  and  the  king  of  France."''^  The  spiritual  arms  of 
excommunication  and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union 
of  the  three  estates,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church ; 
but  the  pope  was  not  prepared  against  the  carnal  weapons 
(vhich  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  employ.  As  the  pope 
resided  at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion  of  danger,  his  palace 
and  person  were  assaulted  by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had 
been  secretly  levied  by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  minis- 
ter, and  Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile  family  of 
Rome.  The  cardinals  fled  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Anagni  were 
seduced  from  their  allegiance  and  gratitude  ;  but  the  daunt- 
less Boniface,  unarmed  and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  chair, 
and  awaited,  like  the  conscript  fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the 
Gauls.  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content  to  execute 
the  orders  of  his  master  :  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna, 

^®  Komani  autem  non  valentes  nee  volentes  ultra  suam  celarc  cu- 
piditatem  grayissimam,  contra  papam  movere  cceperunt  questionem, 
exigentes  ab  eo  urgentissime  omnia  que  subierant  per  ejus  absentiam 
damna  et  jacturas,  videlicet  in  hospitUs  locandis,  in  mercimoniis,  in 
usuris,  in  redditibus,  in  proviBionibus,  et  in  aliia  modis  innumera- 
bilibus.  Quod  cum  audisset  papa,  prsecordialitor  ingemidt,  et  se 
eomperiens  muaeiptikaum,  &c.,  Matt.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  the  ordinary 
history  of  the  popes»  their  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence, 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spondanus  and 
Fleurv. 

7^  Besides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of 
France,  we  possess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  a  learned  friend 
of  Thuanus,  which  his  last  and  best  editors  have  published  in  the 
a^endix,  (Histoire  particuli^re  du  grand  Diffferend  entre  Boniface 
Yul.  et  PniUppe  le  Bel,  par  Pierre  du  Puis,  torn.  viL  P.  xL  p.  61 
—82.) 
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he  was  insulted  with  words  and  blows ;  and  duniig  a  confine- 
ipent  of  tbree  c&ys  his  life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships 
which  they  inflicted  on  the  obstinacy  whicb  they  provoked. 
Their  strange  delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the  adherents 
of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sa^egious  violence ; 
but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded  in  a  vital  pajrt;  and 
Boniface  expired  ai  Rome  in  a  frensy  of  rage  and  vewejage. 
His  mmnory  is  sjtaiAed  with  the;  glaring  vioea  of  avarice  and 
pride ;  nor  ban  the  courage  of  a  loajrtyr  pvunoted  this  eecle- 
siastioal  ehampion  to  the  hooor»  of  a  sqmI  ;  a  ma^aumous 
sioaer,  (say  tfa^  chronicles  of  the  times,):  who  entered  like  a 
fox,  reigned  like  a  li<m,  and.  died  like^  a  dog.  He  was  suo 
eeeded  by  Benedict  the  EJeventb^  the  ouMest  of  mankind. 
Yet  he  excooupunicated  the  impious  enmBariea  of  Philip,  and 
devoted  the  city  and  pe<^le  q(  Ana^i  by  a  tremendous  curse, 
whose  effects  a,re  stiU  visible  to  the  eyes  of  superstttioii.''^ 

AAer  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  equal  auap^rae  of  the 
conclave  was  fixed  by  the  dexiterity  of  the  French  faction. 
A  specbus  offer  ym»  made  and  aocepted^^  that*^  inr  the  term  o£ 
forty  days,  they  would  elect  one  of  the  three  omdidates.  who 
should  be  named  by  their  opponents^  The  archbiaihop  of 
Bourdeaux,  a  furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was  the 
first  on  the  list ;  but  his  ambition  waft  known ;  ami  his  con- 
science obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  commands  of  a 
benelaotpr,  who  bad  been  informed  by  a.  swift  messenger 
that  the  choice  of  a  pope  was  now  in  hia  hands.  The  terms 
were  regulated  in  a  private  interviewi  and  with  such  ^eed 
and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted^  that  the  unanimous 
conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of  dement  the  F^hJ^ 
The  cardinals  of  both  parties  were  soon  astonished  by  a  sum:- 
mens  to  attend  him  beyond  the  Alps  ;  firom  whence,  as  they 
soon  discovered,  they  must  never  hope  to  return.  He  was 
engaged,  by  promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the  remdence  of 
France ;  and,  after  dragging  his  court  through  Poitou  and 
Gaaoony,  and  devouring,  by  his  expense,  the  cities  and  con- 

^  It  is  diffictilt  to  know  whether  Labat  (torn.  iv.  p.  63 — 67)  be  in 
Jest  or  in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  that  Anagni  still  feels  the  weight 
of  this  curfe*  and  that  the  cornfields,  or  vineyards,  or  olive-trees,  arc 
annually  blasted  by  Nature,  the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  popes. 

^  See,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Giovanni  ViUani,  (L  viiL  c.  63,  64,  80,  in 
Muratori,  torn,  xiii.,)  the  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VHI.,  and  the 
election  of  Clement  v.,  the  last  of  which,  like  most  anecdotes,  is  em- 
bamuned  with  some  difficulties. 
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vents  on  the  road,  he  finally  reposed  at  Avignon,80  ^hic^ 
flourished  above  seventy  years  ^^  the  seat  of  the  Romanj  pon- 
tiff and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  By  land,  by  sea,  by 
the  Rhone,  the  position  of  Avignon  wa^  on  all  sides  accessi- 
ble ;  the  southern  provinces  of  France  do  not  yi^ld  to  Italy 
itself ;  new  palaces  arose  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pope 
and  cardinals ;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  were  soon  attract;^4  hy 
the  treasures  of  the  chuwsh.  They  were  already  potssessed 
of  the  adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin  county,®*  ^  populous 
md,  fertile  spot;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Avignp^  w^ after^ 
wards  purchased  from  the  youth  and  distress  of  Jane,  the  firs| 
queen  of  Naples  and  countess  of  Province,  for  the  ipa,d.equate 
price  of  fourscore  thousand  florins.83  Under  the  i^cbw  of 
the  French  monarchy,  amidst  an  obedient  people,  the  popes 
enjoyed  an  honorable  and  tranquil  state,  to  which  they  long 
had  been  strangers.:  but  Italy  deplored  their  absence ;  and 


^  The  original  lives  of  the  eight  popes  of  AyigApn,  dement  V., 
John  XXn.,  Benedict  XI.,  Clement  Vl.,  Innocent  VI.,  Urban  V., 
Onagory*  XI.,  and  Clement  YII.,  are  published  by  Stephen  Baluze, 
(Vito,  PapaxuQi  ^yemoncinsium ;  Paris,  1693^  2  vols.  in.  4to.,)  with 
copipua.and  elabozat.^  notes,  and  c^  second  volume  of  acts  ai^d  docu- 
ments. "With  the  true  zeal  of  an  editor  aiid  a  patriot*  he  devoutly 
justifies  or  excuses  the  characters  of  his  countrymen. 

^y  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  with  Babylon, 
i^id,  the  BabyUmil^h  captiyity  •  Such,  fudous  metaphors,  more  suitable 
to  the  ardor  of  Petrarch  than  to  the  judgmeojt  of<  l4u^a|oi:i«  t^  gi:».yQly 
refuted  in  Baluze's  preface.  The  abbd  ae  Sade  is  distracted  betweei^ 
the  love  of  i^etrarch  and  of  his  coimtrv.  Yet  he  modestly  pleads, 
that  many  of  the  local  inconveniences  ot  Avignon  are  now  removed ; 
and  many  of  the  vices  against  which  the-  pOet  declaims^  had  been 
imported  with  the  Koman  court  by  the  Sitirangers .  of  Italy,  (tom,  L  p. 
23—28.) 

**  The  comtat  Venaissin  was  ceded  to  the  popes  in  1273  by  Philip 
in.  king  of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  cowit 
of  Thoulonae.  Forty  years,  before,  the  heresy  of  Cotint  Raymond  had 
given  them  a  pretence  of  seizure,  and  they  derived  some  obscure 
claim  from  the  xith  century  to  some  lands  citra  Khodanum,  (Valesii 
Notitia  Galliarum,  p.  495,  6 1  a.  Longuerue^  Description  de  1^  France, 
tom.  i.  p.  376—381.) 

.^  If  a  possession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a.title»  soph  ob- 
jections might  annul  the  bargain ;  but  the  purchase  money  m^t  be 
refunded,  for  indeed  it  was  paid.  Civitatem  Avenipnem  emit  .  ,  .  . 
per  ejusmodi  venditionem  pecunifi  redund^tes,  ^c^  (ii'^^Vit^  dement, 
Vl.  in  Baluz,  tom,  i.  p.  272.  Muratori,  Script  tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  565.) 
The  only  temptation,  for  Jane  and  her  seco^  husband  was  ready 
money,  and  without  it  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  tl^rone  ci 
Naples. 
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Kome,  in  solitude  and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  ungoverna- 
ble freedom  which  had  driven  from  the  Vatican  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter.  Her  repentance  was  tardy  and  fruitless : 
after  the  death  of  the  old  members,  the  sacred  college  was 
filled  with  French  cardinals,^  who  beheld  Rome  and  Italy 
with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and  perpetuated  a  series  of 
national,  and  even  provincial,  popes,  attached  by  the  most 
indissoluble  ties  to  their  native  country. 

The  progress  of  industry  had  produced  and  enriched  the 
Italian  republics :  the  sera  of  their  liberty  b  the  most  flourish- 
.ing  period  of  population  and  agriculture,  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  ;  and  their  mechanic  labors  were  gradually  refined 
into  the  arts  of  elegance  and  genius.  But  the  position  -of 
Rome  was  less  favorable,  the  territory  less  fruitful :  the  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants  was  debased  by  indolence  and  elated 
by  pride  ;  and  they  fondly  conceived  that  the  tribute  of  sub- 
jects must  forever  nourish  the  metropolis  of  the  church  and 
empire.  Thj|  prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some  degree  by 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles ;  and  the 
last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the  institution  of  the  holt  tsab,^ 
was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  people  than  to  the  clergy. 
Since  the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences, 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remained  without  an 
object;  and  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  church  was 
sequestered  above  eight  years  from  public  circulation.  A  new 
channel  was  opened  by  the  diligence  of  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
who  reconciled  the  vices  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  the 
pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect  and  revive  the  secular 
games  which  were  celebrated  in  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  century.  To  sound  without  danger  the  depth  of  popu- 
lar credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pronounced,  a  report 
was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged  witnesses  were  produced ; 
and  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the 


^  Clement  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  French 
and  one  Engliah,  (Vita  iy** ,  p.  63,  et  Baluz.  p.  625,  &c.)  In  1331,  the 
pope  refused  two  candidates  recommended  dy  the  kuig  of  France, 
qaod  XX.  Cardinales,  de  quibus  xvii.  de  regno  ^ancise  origlnem  trax- 
isse  noscnntur  in  memorato  coUegio  existant,  (Thomassin,  Discipline 
de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1281.) 

**  Our  primitive  account  is  from  Cardinal  James  Caietan,  (Maxima 
Bibliot.  Patrum,  tom.  xxr. ;)  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
the  nephew  of  Boniface  VUI.  be  a  fool  or  a  knave :  the  uncle  is  a 
mueli  clearer  character. 
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cllMlcch  of  St.  Peter  was  crowded  with  the  faithful,  who  de- 
manded the  customary  indulgence  of  the  holy  time.  The 
pontiflT,  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout  impatience, 
was  soon  persuaded  by  ancient  testimony  of  the  justice  of 
their  claim ;  and  he  proclaimed  a  plenary  absolution  to  all 
Qatholics  who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and  at  every  simi- 
lar period,  3hould  respectfully  visit  the  apostolic  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  welcome  sound  was  propagated 
through  Christendom ;  and  at  first  from  the  nearest  provmces 
of  Italy,  and  at  length  from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Britain,  the  highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of  pil- 
grims v/ho  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  journey,  however 
costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt  from  the  perils  of  mili- 
tary service.  All  exceptions  of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity, 
were  forgotten  in  the  common  transport ;  and  in  the  streets 
and  churches  many  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by  the 
eagerness  of  devotion.  The  calculation  of  their  numbers 
could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate ;  and  they  have  probably  been 
magnified  by  a  dexterous  clergy,'  well  apprised  of  the  conta- 
gion of  example  :  yet  we  are  assured  by  a  judicious  historian, 
who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  replen- 
ished with  less  than  two  himdred  thousand  strangers ;  and 
aaother  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the  total  concourse 
of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation  from  each  mdividual  would 
accumulate  a  royal  treasure  ;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and 
day^  with  rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without  counting, 
the  heap$  o(  gold  and  silver  that  were  poured  on  the  altar  of 
St  Paul.^^  It  was  fortunately  a  season  of  peace  and  plenty ; 
and  if  forage  was  scarce,  if  inns  and  lodgings  were  extrava- 
gantly dear,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bread  and  wine,  of 
meat  and  fish,  was  provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface  and 
the  venal  hospitality  of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  without 
trade  or  industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evaporate : 
but  the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  next  generation  solicited 
Clement  the  Sixth  ^"^  to  anticipate  the  distant  period  of  the 
century.     The  gracious  pontiff  complied  with  their  wishes ; 

^  See  John  Villani  (1,  viii.  c.  36)  in  the  xiith,  and  the  Chronicon 
Aitense,  in  the  xith  volume  (p.  191,  192)  of  Miuratori's  Collection. 
Pi^a  innumeiabilem  pecnniaai  ab  eiadem  aooepit,  rmo.  duo  derici,  cum 
rastris,  &c. 

^  Tlie  two  bulls  of  Bonifece  VIII.  and  Clement  VI.  are  inserted 
in  the  Ccarpus  JTuris  Canonici,  (Extravagant.  Commun.  1.  v.  tit.  ix,  c. 
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afforded  Rome  this  poor  consolatkm  for  his  loss ;  and  justifit  d 
the  change  by  the  name  nni  practice  of  the  Mosaic  Jubilee.^ 
His  summons  was  obeyed ;  and  the  number,  zeal,  and  liberal- 
ity of  the  pilgrims  did  not  yield  to  the  primitive  fesdval.  But 
they  encountered  the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine  :  many  wives  and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles 
of  Italy  ;  and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  murdered  by 
the  savage  Romans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the  presence 
of  their  bishop.^  To  the  impatience  of  the  popes  we  may 
ascribe  the  successive  reduction  to  fif^y,  thirty-three,  and 
twenty-five  years;  although  the  second  of  these  terms  is 
commensurate  with  the  life  of  Christ,  llie  profusion  of 
indulgences,  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  decline  of 
superstition,  have  much  diminished  the  value  of  the  jubilee ; 
yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  last  festival  was  a  year  c^  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  the  Romans  ;  and  a  philosophic  smile  will 
not  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  priest  or  the  happiness  of  the 
people.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventli  century,  Italy  was  exposed 
to  the  feudal  tyranny,  alike  oppressive  to  the  sovereign  and 
the  people.  The  rights  of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by 
her  numerous  republics,  who  soon  extended  their  liberty  and 
dominion  from  the  city  to  the  adjacent  country.  The  sword 
of  the  nobles  was  broken ;  their  slaves  were  enfranchised ; 
their  castles  were  demolished ;  they  assumed  the  habits  of 
society  and  obedience  ;  their  ambition  was  confined  to  muni- 
cipal honors,  and  .in  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Venice  or 
Genoa,  each  patrician  was  subject  to  the  laws.^^     But  the  fee- 

^  Tlie  sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Car.  Sigon.  de 
Eepublici  Hebneorum,  C^p.  torn.  iv.  L  iii.  c.  14,  15,  p.  151, 152,)  the 
suspension  of  all  care  and  labor»  the  periodical  release  of  laauda,  debts, 
servitude,  &c.,  may  seem  a  noble  idea,  but  the  executioa  would  be 
impracticable  in  a  profane  republic ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  this  ruinoTis  festivli  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  people. 

^  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Yillani,  (L  1.  c.  56,)  in  thexivth  voL 
of  Muratori,  and  the  M6moires  sur  la  Vic  de  P6trarque,  torn.  ilL  p.  7d 
—80. 

^  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  French  minister  at  the 
Hacnie,  in  his  Lettres  Historlqucs  et  Dogmatiques,  sur  Ics  Jubil^s  ct 
ks  Indulgences;  la  Haye,  1751,  3  vols,  in  12mo. ;  an  elaborate  and 
pleasing  work,  had  not  the  author  preferred  the  character  of  a  polemic 
to  that  of  a  philosopher. 

.  •*  Kuratori  (Dissert.  xlviL)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padua, 
Oenoa,  &c.,  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Otho  of  Frisingen* 
(de  Oest.  Fied.  1. 1.  ii.  c.  13,)  and  t)^e  sub|x4ss}on  of  the  marquis  of 
Jitte. 
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We  and  disorderly  govenunent  of  Rome  was  unequal  to  the 
,task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorned  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  within  and  withojit  the  walls.  It  was  no 
longer  a  civil  contention  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
for  the  government  of  the  state  :  the  barons  asserted  in  arms 
their  personal  independence ;  their  palaces  and  castles  were 
fortified  against  a  siege ;  and  their  private  quarrels  were 
maintained  by  the  numbers  of  their  vasaals  and  retainers.  In 
origin  and  affection,  they  were  aliens  to  their  country :  ^  and 
a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  produced,  might 
have  renounced  these  haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  the 
appellation  of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves  the 
princes,  of  Rome.®^  After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  all 
records  of  pedigree  were  lost ;  the  distinction  of  surnames 
was  abolished ;  the  blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a 
thousand  channels ;  and  the  Goths  and  Liombards,  the  Greeks 
and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans,  had  obtained  the 
fairest  possessions  by  royal  bounty,  or  the  prerogative  of 
valor.  These  examples  might  be  readily  presumed ;  but  the 
elevation  of  a  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  senators  and  con- 
suls is  an  event  without  a  parallel  in  the  long  captivity  of 
these  miserable  exiles.^*  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  a 
wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
honored  at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  his  godfather,  the 
reigning  pope.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  Peter  the  son  of 
Leo  were  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
who  intrusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the  government  of 
Adrian's  mole,  the  tower- of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     Both  the  father  and  the  son 


•*  As  early  as  the  year  824,  tbe  emperor  Lothaire  I.  fotmd  it  expe- 
dient to  interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  indiyidual 
by  what  national  law  he  chose  to  be  governed,  (Muratori,  Dissertat. 
zxiL) 

•3  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome,  in  a  dec-i 
lamation  or  epistle,  full  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  which 
he  applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudices,  of  the  old  republic  to  the 
state  of  the  xivth  century,- (M6moires,  torn.  jii.  p.  167 — 169.) 

•*  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  femily  are  noticed  by 
Pagi,  (Critica,  tom.  iv.  p.  436,  A.  D.  1124,  No.  8,  4,)  who  draws  his 
information  from  the  Ghronoeraphus  Maurigniacensis,  and  Amulphns 
Sagiensis  de  Schismate,  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  423 
— 432.)  The  fact  must  in  some  degree  be  true ;  yet  I  could  wish  that 
it  had  becaa  coolly  related,  before  it  was  turned  into  a  reproach  against 
the  antipope. 
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were  tbe  pureDti  of  a  numerous  progeny:  their  riches,  the 
fruits  of  usury,  were  shared  with  ^  noblest  families  of  th€ 
eity ;  and  so  extensive  was  their  alliance,  that  the  grandson 
of  the  proselyte  was  exalted  by  the  weight  of  his  kindred  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  A  majority  of  Uie  clergy  and  people 
supported  his  cause :  he  reigned  several  years  in  the  Vatican; 
and  it  is  only  the  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph of  Innocent  the  Second,  ^at  has  branded  Anacletus 
witn  the  epidiet  of  amtipope.  AAer  his  defeat  and  death,  the 
posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspicuous ;  and  none  wiU  be 
found  cif  iSbm  modem  Bobl^  ambitious  of  descending  from  a 
Jewish  stock.  It  is  sot  my  design  to  enumerate  the  Koman 
famiim  which  have  failed  at  difier^nf  periods,  or  those  which 
are  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendor  to  the  present 
time.^  Tbe  old  consular  line  of  the  Frangipani  discover 
their  name  in  the  generous  act  of  hreaking  or  dividing  bread 
in  a  time  of  famine ;  and  such  benevolence  is  more  truly 
glorious  than  to  have  enclosed,  with  tiieir  allies  the  Corsi^  a 
spacious  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifica- 
tions ;  the  Saodli^  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have 
maintained  their  original  dignity ;  the  obsolete  surname  of  the 
CapizuecM  is  inscribed  on  Sie  coins  of  the  first  senators ;  the 
Canti  preserve  the  honor,  without  the  estate,  of  the  counts 
of  Signia ;  and  the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very  ignorant, 
or  very  modest,  if  ^ey  had  not  descended  from  die  Cartha- 
l^nian  hero.*® 

^  Muratori  has  given  two  dissertationt  (xli.  and  xlii.)  to  the  names, 
samames,  and  ismflies  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who  glory  in  their 
domestic  fables,  may  be  offended  with  his  firm  and  temperate  criti- 
cism ;  yet  surely  some  ounces  of  pure  gold  are  of  more  value  than 
manyp0iiAd3  of  base  metaL 

**  The  cardinal  of  St.  George,  in  his  poeftieal,  ^  xi^her  metrical, 
history  of  the  election  and  coronation  <tf  Boniface  YUI.,  (Muratori, 
Script.  ItaL  tom.  iii.  P.  L  p.  641,  &c.,)  describes  the  state  and  families 
at  JRome  at  the  coronation  of  Bonilaoe  VUL,  (A.  D.  129^.) 

iMtena  tilttUs  redimiti  sangiiia*  et  mnmm 
lUiMlres^iie  viri  RooMnlL  a  tttrye  inabeatM 
Nomen  ia  emeritos  taoUe  viruttw  hooonsa 
Intulerant  wae  medios  festumque  colebant 
Aovata  fuijfente  togft,  sociante  catervft. 
Ex  ipns  davota  doaiut  priMtaatis  ab  UnA 
EcclesiiB,  vuUumqiefareaf  damitaiog  aUinn 
Festa  Cobtmna  jocia,  jiecnon  Sabellia  mitis ; 
Stephanides  aeaior,  ComUeSf  jfmnMiea  proles, 
PaefectiMi|ii0  orbis  magnom  aine  viribus  nomen. 

(I.  ii.  c  6, 100,  p.  €47,  M8.)      • 
The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (1.  iii.  c.  59,  p.  174,  175)  distiagoidi 
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But  among,  perhaps  above,  die  peers  and  princes  of  the 
city,  I  distiogtii^  the  riyal  houses  of  Colonna  and  Ubsini, 
whose  private  story  b  an  essential  part  of  the  annals  of  mod- 
em Rome.  L  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonna  ^  have  been 
the  theme  of  much  doubtf(»l  etymology  ;  nor  have  the  cM'ators 
and  antiqcMifiaiis  orevlooked  either  Tn^n^  pillanr,  or  the 
columns  of  Hereules,  or  the  piUav  of  Christ^s  flageltadon,  ot 
the  luminoiur  column  that  guided  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
Their  first  historieal  appearance  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  four  attests  the  power  and  antiquity ,  while  it  explains  the 
dimple  meanmg,  of  the  name.  By  the  usurpation  oi  Gavse, 
the  Ck>lonna  provoked  the  arms  of  Paschal  the  Second ;  but 
they  lawfully  held  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  the  hereditary 
fiefs  of  Zagarola  and  Colonna  ;  and  the  latter  of  these  towns 
was  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  ^e  relic  of  a 
villa  er  temple.^  They  likewise  possessed  one  moiety  of 
the  neighbormg  city  of  Tusculum,  a  strong  presumptioQ  of 
^ir  cTescent  from  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth 
century  were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see*  According  to 
^ir  own  and  the  public  opinion,  the  primitive  and  remote 
source  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;^,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not  ashamed  of  a  real  or  ^bulous 
affinity  with  a  noble  race,  which  in  the  revolotions  of  seven 
hundred  years  has  been  olten  illiistrated  by  merit  and  always^ 
by  fortune.^^^    About  the  end  of  the  tfaiarteenth  century,  the 

eleven  families  of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  concilio  coxn- 
xmmi,  before  the  senator,  that  they  wo^d  iiot  harbcv  or  protect  any 
lUftle&fCtOfs,  outlaws*  fte» —  A  feeble  seetufity  \ 

*'  It  is  pity  that  ths  Colonna  thamselvM  hanre  not  firronsd  the 
world  with  a  complete  and  onitlcBl  histOTy  of  their  iHnsCnoii*  hottae* 
I  adhere  to  Muratori,  (Dissert,  xlii*  torn.  iiL  p.  647,  64S.) 

^  Pandnlph.  Pisan.  in  Tit.  PaschaL  II.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital. 
torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  835.  The  family  has  stitt  great  possessions  in  the 
Campagna  (^  Eome}  Imt  they  hate  fttienatod  to  the  Boapig^oal  this 
orudnal  fief  of  Colonna^  (Esehinard,  p.  258,  269.) 

^^  Te  longinqua  dedit  teUnt  et  pascua  Bheai,. 

says  Petrarch ;  and»  in  1417,  a  duke  of  OueMers  aad  Jnlieraadiaowi- 
edLges  (Lenfuat,  Hiat  du  Ckmeile  de  Constance,  torn.  VL  p.  599)  his 
descent  f^om  the  anoest<«s  of  Martin  Y^  (Otho  Golomui :)  bat  the 
royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandenburg  obserree^  that  the  sceptre 
in  his  aims  has  been  confounded  wilSi  the  cobusn.  To  maintain  the 
Boman  origin  of  the  Colonna,  it  was  ingeniou^y  supposed  (Diario  di 
Monaldoschi,  in  the  Script.  ItoL  tom.  xiL  p.  533)  tiiat  a  oouadn  of  the 
enmeror  Nero  escaped  &om  1^  ciQr,  and  founded  Mmiti  in  Gtonaaay* 

^  1  cannot  overlook  the  Boman  triumph  or  ovation  of  Mm»0  Ma* 
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WBOst  powerfijl  branch  was  composed  of  an  imde  and  nx 
brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms,  or  in  the  honors  of  the 
church.  Of  these,  Peter  was  elected  senator  of  Borne,  intro- 
duced to  the  Capitol  in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some 
vain  acclamations  with  the  title  of  Ceesar;  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  marquis  of  Ancomt  and  count  <^  Bo- 
magna,  by  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  a  patron  so  partnd  to  ^eir 
famil  J,  that  he  has  been  delineated  in  satincal  portraits,  im- 
prisoned as  it  were  in  a  hollow  pillar.^®^  Af^r  his  decease, 
their  haughty  behavior  provdced  die  displeasure  of  the  most 
implacable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the  Eighth ;  and 
the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a  moment  by  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  arms.^^  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his 
personal  enemies ;  their  estates  were  confiscated ;  their  for- 
tresses on  either  side  <^  the  Tyber  were  besieged  by  the 
troops  of  St  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  nobles ;  and  after 
the  ruin  of  Palestrtna  or  Prssneste,  their  principal  seat,  die 
ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of  per- 
petual desolation.  Degraded,  banished,  proscribed,  the  six 
brothers,  in  disguise  and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe  with* 
out  renouncing  the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  ^is 
double  hope,  die  French  court  was  their  surest  asylum  ;  they 
prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise  oi  Philip ;  and  I  should 
praise  their  magnanimity,  had  they  respected  the  misfortune 
and  courage  of  the  captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts  were  an- 
nulled by  the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honors  and 
possessions  of  the  Colonna ;  and  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of  their  losses  by  the  damages 
of  oaa  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  which  were  granted 
them  against  the  accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  pope. 
All  the  spiritual  censures  and  disqualifications  were  abol- 

tiSiio  Colfmns,  who  had  coumumded  die  pope's  galleys  at  the  naval 
victory  of  L^panto.  (Thuan.  Hist.  L  7,  torn.  iii.  p.  66,  56.  Muret. 
Oratio  x.  0pp.  torn.  L  p.  180 — 190.) 

^  ^foratori,  AnnaH  d'  Italia,  torn,  z*  p.  216,  220. 

'^  Petrarch's  attachment  to  the  Colcmna  has  anthozused  the  abb6 
de  Sade  to  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  fiunlly  in  the  foiuteenth  cen- 
tury, the  persecution  of  BonifMe  Vm.,  die  character  of  Stephen  and 
his  SODS,  their  quarrels  with  the  Ursmi,  &c.,  (M^moiressurP^trarque, 
torn.  L  p.  98—110,  146—148,  174-^176,  222—280,  275—280.)  His 
criticiain  often  rectifies  the  hearsay  stories  of  Yillani,  and  the  errors 
of  tha  leas  diligent  modems.  I  understand  the  branch  of  Stephen  to 
be  now  •xtfaot 
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mbed^^  by  his  prudent  successors;  and  the  fortune  of  the 
house  was  more  firmly  established  by  this  transient  hurricane. 
The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Colonna  was  signalized  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  Boniface,  and  long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor,  the 
pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal  crown.  But 
the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit  was  the  elder  Ste- 
phen, whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteemed  as  a  hero  superior 
to  his  own  times,  and  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Per- 
secution and  exile  displayed  to  the  nations  his  abilities  in 
peace  and  war ;  in  his  distress  he  was  an  object,  not  of  pity, 
but  of  reverence ;  the  aspect  of  danger  provoked  him  to  avow 
his  name  and  country  ;  and  when  he  was  asked,  "  Where  is 
now  your  fortress  ?  *'  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  an- 
swered, "  Here."  He  supported  with  the  same  virtue  the 
return  of  prosperity ;  and,  till  the  ruin  of  his  declining  age, 
the  ancestors,  the  character,  and  the  children  of  Stephen  Co- 
lonna, exalted  his  dignity  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  at  the 
court  of  Avignon.  11.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto ;  '^ 
the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century, 
from  some  eminent  person,  who  is  only  known  as  the  father 
of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon  distinguished  among  the 
nobles  of  Rome,  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kms- 
men,  the  strength  of  their  towers,  the  honors  of  the  senate 
and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two  popes,  Celestin 
the  Third  and  Nicholas  the  Third,  of  their  name  and  line- 
age.i®*    Their  riches  may  be  accused  us  an  early  abuse  of 


>°'  Alexander  ILL  had  declared  the  Coloxma  who  adhered  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  benefice, 
(Yillani,  L  t.  c.  1 ;)  and  the  last  stains  of  annnal  excommunication 
were  puzified  by  Sixtns  Y.,  mta  di  Sisto  Y.  torn.  iiL  p.  416.) 
Treason,  saorilege»  and  prosoriptiotn  are  often  the  best  titles  of  ancient 
nobility. 

104  Yallis  te  proxima  miixt, 

Appenninigentt  qiut  prata  virentia  sylvts 
Spoletana  metont  axmenta  gregesque  proterri. 

Hoitaldeschi  (torn.  xiL  Script.  ItaL  p.  538)  gives  the  Ursini  a  French 


oriffin»  which  mav  be  remotely  true. 
>^  In  the  metrical  life  of  Cele 


I  Celestine  Y.  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  Georpe, 
(Mnratori,  tom.  iii  P.  i.  p.  613,  &c.,)  we  find  a  liuninous,  and  not  m- 
elegant,  passage,  (L  i.  c.  3,  p.  203,  &c :)  — 

genuit  quern  Bobilis  UrMB  (Urtil) 
Progenies,  Romana  domut,  TeUrataqoe  manU 
FMcibm  in  clero,  pompttqae  experta  aeiMtlf , 
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nepotism :  the  estates  of  St  Peter  were  atienated  Ib  theiif 
favor  by  the  liberal  Celestin ;  ^^  and  Nicholas  was  arabitioud 
for  their  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs ;  to  found 
new  kingdoms  m  Lombardy  and  Tuscany ;  and  16  inve^ 
them  with  the  perpetual  office  of  senators  of  Rome.  Alt  that 
has  been  observed  of  the  greatness  of  the  Colonna  will  like- 
wise redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Ursini,  their  Constant  and 
equal  antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted 
above  two  hundred  and  iifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  jealousy  of  preeminence  and  power  was  the  true  ground 
of  their  quarrel ;  but  as  a  specious  badge  of  distinction,  the 
Colonna  embraced  the  name  of  Ghibelines  and  the  patty  of 
the  empire ;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Guelphs  and 
the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle  and  the  keys  were  dis- 
played in  their  adverse  banners ;  and  the  two  factions  of 
Italy  most  furiously  raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
dispute  were  long  since  forgotten.  ^^^  After  the  retreat  of  the 
popes  to  Avignon  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republic  ; 
and  the  mischief^  of  discoid  were  perpetuated  by  the  wretch- 
ed compromise  of  electing  each  year  two  rival  senators.  By 
Uieir  private  hostilities  the  city  and  country  Were  desolated, 
and  the  fluctuating  btitlailice  inclined  with  their  alternate  suc- 
cess. But  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till 
the  most  renowned  chantpion  of  the  Urshit  Was  surprised  and 
slain  by  the  vounger  Stephen  Colontia.^^^  His  triumph  i» 
stained  with  the  reproach  of  Violating  the  truce ;  their  de^ 
f^t  was  basely  avenged  hy  the  assassination,  before  the 
church  door,  of  an  innocent  boy  and  his  two  servants.     Yet 


Be1loMnM}u^  manft  gfrai^dl  ttipeta  mi 

CardfiMtM  afiiee*  necnon  faiti^  da<hm 
PapatiU  iUraia  teoeiii. 

Korttoii  (Distert.  xUL  ton.  ill.)  fl^s^rvos,  th«t  th«  fint  Vte^A  ^iittB^ 
oate  of  CeleBtin^  IlL  -ntm  trnknowii ;  he  k  teelinsd  16  Md  Uf^t  pi^ 
genies. 

>M  FHii  tTrsi,  quondam. Cd^Mtild  fitfpft  nepoter,  de  bonis  ecclefi&se 
Romans  dltati,  (Ylt.  Inaoc«ttt  HI.  in  Mimttttd,  Sor^  torn.  iiL  P.  i.) 
The  partial  prodi|dity  of  Nic]u>lfl»  Hi.  to  more  eoaspiciioas  in  Yillani 
nud  Mttratori.  Yet  the  XJr&ini  would  disdain  the  nephewa  of  a  modem 
pope. 

^^  In  his  fifty-fint  Bissertatioh  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Muraion 
explains  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

'*^  Petrarch  (torn.  i.  p.  222 — 230)  has  celebrated  this  victory  ac- 
cording to  the  Colonna ;  but  two  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (Gio- 
vanni Villani,  1.  x.  c.  ^20)  and  a  Roman,  (Ludortco  Monaldeschi,  p. 
688,  584,)  are  less  favorable  to  their  arms. 
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the  victorious  Colonna,  with  an  annual  colleague,  was  (de- 
clared senator  of  Rome  during  the  term  of  five  years.  Aud 
the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction, 
that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of  his  venerahle  hero,  would 
restore  Rome  and  Italy  to  their  pristine  glory;  that  his 
justice  would  extirpate  the  wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents  and 
hearsj  who  labored  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marble 

COLUMN.^^ 


1^  The  abb^  de  Sade  (torn.  L  Notes,  p.  61—66)  has  applied  the 
vith  Canzone  of  Petrareh,  ^rto  Gentil,  &c.,  to  Stephen  Ccdonna  th» 
yoimg^:  — 

Orsij  lupi,  leoni,  aqnile  e  lerpi 
Ad  una  gran  marmorea  colomia 
FamM  noja  sprente  •  4  le  danno.  * 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

CRAXiCTBB  AMD  OOHONATIOll  OF  TEVMAACK. -^  1UB»tWtAnan 
OF  THE  FSBEDOX  AHD  GOYERlfMBKT  OF  BOMS  Vt  TftB 
TRIBUNE  BISN ZI.  •«- HIS  VIBTUSS  ANB  YIOBB^  HIS  EXPUL- 
SIOM  AND  DEATH.  —  RETURN  OF  THE  POPES  FROM  AVIG- 
NON.  6RBAT   SCHISM   OF  THE   WEST. -^  REUNION    OF    T&B 

LATIN   CHURCH. LAST   STRUGGLES   OF   ROMAN   LIBBttTT. — 

STATUTES   OF  ROME.  —  FINAL    SETTLEMENT   OF   THE    ECCLE- 
SL4STICAL   STATE. 

In  the  apprehension  of  modem  times,  Petrarch  ^  is  the 
Italian  songster  of  Laura  and  love.  In  the  harmony  of  his 
Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy  applauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father 
of  her  lyric  poetry ;  and  his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is 
repeated  by  the  enthusiasm,  or  affectation,  of  amorous  sensi- 
bility. Whatever  may  be  the  private  taste  of  a  stranger,  his 
slight  and  superficial  knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  a  learned  nation ;  yet  I  may  hope  or  pre- 
sume, that  the  Italians  do  not  compare  the  tedious  uniformity 
of  sonnets  and  elegies  with  the  sublime  compositions  of  their 
epic  muse,  the  original  wildness  of  Dante,  the  regular  beau- 
ties of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the  incomparable 
Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover  I  am  still  less  qualified  to 
appreciate  :  nor  am  I  deeply  interested  in  a  metaphysical 
passion  for  a  nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  has  been 
questioned ;  ^  for  a  matron  so  prolific,^  that  she  was  delivered 

'  The  M^moires  sur  la  Vie  de  Francois  P^trarqne,  (Amsterdam* 
1764,  1767»  3  Tola,  in  4to.»)  form  a  copious,  original,  and  entertaining 
work,  a  labmr  of  love,  composed  from  the  accurate  study  of  Petrarch 
and  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  hero  is  too  often  lost  in  the  general 
history  of  the  age,  and  the  author  too  often  languishes  in  the  affecta- 
tion of  poUteness  and  gallantry.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  he 
enumerates  and  weighs  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  have  profess- 
edly treated  of  the  same  subject. 

'  The  allegorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  zvth  century ;  but 
the  vnae  commentators  were  not  agreed  whether  they  should  under- 
stand by  Laura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or  the  blessed  virgin,  or • 

See  the  prefaces  to  ue  first  and  second  volume. 

*  Laure  de  Noves,  bom  about  the  year  1307»  was  married  in  January, 
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6f  eleven  legitimate  chiMren,^  whiit  her  unofous  swain  sighed 
ftM  sQtig  at  the  fottiitaiii  of  Vauciuse.'  But  in  the  eyes  of 
Petemh,  and  those  of  his  gmter  contempomHes,  his  lattf 
was  a  mtk^  and  Italian  verse  a  fHrolous  amusement.  His 
Latin  wodts  of  philosophy,  poetty,  and  etoquenee,  estahiished 
his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon  difileed  from  Avignmi 
over  Prance  and  Italy :  his  friends  and  disciples  were  multi- 
plfed  itt  every  eity ;  and  if  the  ponderous  vohime  of  his  writ- 
mgs  *  be  now  abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude  must 
applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example  revived  the 
spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  Prom  his  earliest 
youth,  PfJtrtirch  aspired  to  the  poetic  crown.  The  academical 
honors  of  the  three  facuhies  had  introduced  a  royal  degree 
Of  master  or  #ocfor  in  the  art  of  poetry ;'  and  the  title  of 
poet-Iiaur^te,  which  custom,  rather  than  vanity,  perpetuates 
m  the  English  cou«,*  was  first  invented  by  fiie  Ceesairs  of 

1:926,  to  Btkgaes  de  SM^  s  no^bl^  dtizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jealonsy 
WIS  not  tliS  effiset  of  lova^  since  he  mamed  a  sseond  wife  withia 
seYen  midnlbBof  hat  dee^  wJuek  hmppened  the  Gth  of  Apiil,  1348,  pre» 
clsely  o^O'^iiid-twejity  years  after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her. 
^  Corpus  crebrls  partubus  exhaustum :  from  one  of  these  is  issued, 
in  the  tenth  degree,  the  abb4  deSade,  the  fond  and  grat^&il  ^ographer 
of  Petrarch ;  and  this  domestic  motive  most  probcuily  suggested  the 
idea  of  his  woik,  and  urged  him  to  inquire  into  every  circumstance 
that  oonld  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother,  (see 
particularly  torn.  i.  p.  122—188,  notes,  p.  7— d8,  tom.  iL  p.  455--^9$, 
not.  p.  76^-82.) 

*  Youcluse,  sofkhdliar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from 
the  writings  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  his  biographer, 
(^TticAres,  torn.  L  p.  840— S^.)  It  was,  in  truilCthe  retreat  of  a  her- 
mit ;  and  the  mod^nis  are  nnidi  mistaken,  if  they  place  Laura  and  a 
happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

*  Of  1250  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Basil  in  the  xvith  century,  but 
without  the  date  of  the  year.  'The  abb^  de  Sade  calls  aloud  for  a  new 
edition  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
redotmd  to  the  profit  of  the  bookseller,  or  the  amusement  of  tiie  public. 

*  Gonstdt  Seldcn's  Titles  eff  Honor,  in  his  works,  (vol.  iiL  p.  467— 
460.)  A  himdred  years  before  Petrarch,  St.  Ptancis  received  the 
visit  of  a  poet,  qtii  ab  imperatore  fiierat  coronatus  et  ejdnde  reit  ver- 
suum  dietus. 

*  Ptom  Augu^us  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been  fttlse  and 
venal :  btlt  I  much  dbubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  nroduce  a 
shnilsr  establishment  oi  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  re%n,  and  at 
all  events,  is  bound  to  fdmish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  and 
verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  pres« 
enee,  of  the  sovereign.  I  speak  the  more  fredy,  as  tiie  best  time  for 
abolishii^  tids  ridiculous  custom  is  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  vlr>« 
toe^  and  mt  poet  a  man  of  genius. 
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Giffmuj*  lo  the  inusieal  games  of  aQtu|i;^t  &  mrise  wai 
bestowed  on  the  victor:^  the  belief  that  Yii^  sad  H<»ace 
had  been  croiraed  in  the  Capitol  inflamed  the  emnlatioB  d  a 
Latin  bard ;  ^^  and  the  laarel  ^^  was  endeared  to  the  lover  by 
a.  verbal  resemblance  with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The 
value  of  either  oliject  was  enhanced  by  the  difficvdties  of  the 
pursuit ;  and  if  the  virtue  (ur  prudence  oi  Laura  was  ineocom* 
ble,^^  he  enjoyed,  and  might  boast  <^  enjoying,  the  nymph  of 
poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  of  the  most  delMttte  kind,  since 
he  applauds  the  success  of  his  own  labors;  his  name  was 
popular ;  his  friends  were  active ;  the  open  or  secret  opposi- 
tion of  envy  and  prejudice  was  surmounted  by  the  dexterity 
of  patient  merit  In  the  thir^-sizth  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
solicited  to  accept  the  ob^t  ^  his  wishes  i  and  on  the  same 
day,  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  he  received  a  similar  and 
solemn  invitation  from  the  senate  of  Home  and  the  universi^ 
of  Paris.  The  learning  of  a  theological  school,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified  to  bestow  the 
ideal  though  immortal  wreath  whrch  genius  may  obtain  fix>m 
the  free  applause  of  the  public  and  of  posterity :  but  die  can* 
didate  dismissed  this  troublesome  reflection ;  and  after  some 


*  Igocrates  (in  Panegyrico,  torn.  L  p.  116,  117»  edit.  Battie,  Cantab. 
1729)  claims  for  his  native  Athens  the  glory  of  fizst  instituting  and 
recommending  the  icXiatag  —  xal  ra  SBXa  fii-^iota — ^»;  ii6*ov  raj^wf  xai 
iufitjs^  icXla  xai  ilo/coy  xal  yvwfiriq.  The  example  of  tiie  Fanathensa 
was  imitated  at  Delphi ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a 
musical  crown,  till  it  was  extorted  by  uie  vain  tyranny  ofNero^  (Sue- 
ton,  in  Nerone,  c.  23 ;  Fhilostrat.  apud  Casaubon  ad  locum ;  JDion 
Cassius,  or  Xiphilin,  L  Ixiii.  p.  1032,  1041.  Potter's  Greek  Antiqui- 
ties, ToL  L  p.  445,  450.) 

*^  The  Capitoline  games  (certamoi  quinquenale,  muneum,  equestre, 
gmnnicum)  were  instituted  by  Bomitian  (Sueton.  c  4)  in  the  year  of 
Christ  86,  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali,  c.  18,  p.  100,  edit.  Hovercamp,) 
and  were  not  abolished  in  the  ivth  century,  (Ausonlus  de  Professoii- 
bus  BurdegaL  Y.)  If  the  crown  were  given  to  superi(»r  merit,  the 
exolusion  of  Statins  (CapitoUa  nostne  inflciata  lyrs^  Sylv.  1.  iii.  t.  31) 
may  do  honor  to  the  games  of  the  Capitol ;  but  the  Latin  poeta  who 
lived  before  Domitian  were  crowned  only  in  the  public  opinion. 

^^  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Bome  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel 
was  not  the  Capitoline,  but  the  Delphic,  crown,  (Plin.  HlsU  Katnr. 
XT.  39.  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Rdpublique  des  Lettares,  torn.  L  p.  150— 
220.)  The  victors  in  the  Capitol  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak 
leaves,  (Martial,  L  iv.  epigram  54.) 

"  The  pious  grandson  of  lAura  has  labored,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  vindicate  her  immaculate  chastity  against  the  censures  of  the 
grave  and  tli  e  sneers  of  the  profane,  (torn.  ii.  notes,  p.  7<(— 42.) 
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m^BOdoto  of  eomplaceacy  and  suspeme,  {nreferred  tlie  sood* 
«K»is  of  the  metr^lia  of  the  worid. 

The  cereiBOBy  of  his  coronation  ^  was  performed  in  the 
CapitoU  hy  hk  friend  and  patron  the  supreme  magistrate  of 
the  repaUio*  Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scar* 
let ;  six  representatives  of  the  most  iliui^ous  families,  m 
green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  pro* 
cession ;  in  the  imdst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator, 
count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his 
throne ;  and  at  the  voice  of  a  herald  Petrarch  arose.  After 
dkooursing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating  his  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  Borne,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and 
received  from  the  8enat<^  a  teturel  crown,  with  a  more  precious 
dedaratioB,  *'  This  is  the  reward  of  merit."  The  people 
shouted,  ''  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet !  '*  A  sonnet 
in  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  efiuston  of  genim  and 
gratitude ;  and  after  the  whole  procession  had  visited  the  Vat* 
lean,  the  profane  wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Peter.  In  the  act  or  diploma  i*  which  was  presented  to 
Petrarch,  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureate  are  revived 
in  the  Capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  he 
receives  the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic  habit, 
and  of  teaching,  disputing,  interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all 
places  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of  literature.  The 
grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
an4  the  character  of  citizen  was  the  recompense  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  Roman  name.  They  did  him  honor,  but  they  did 
him  justice.  In  the  familiar  society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he 
had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot ;  and  his  ardent 
fancy  kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment,  and  every  sentiment 
to  a  passion.  The  aspect  of  the  seven  hills  and  their  majestic 
ruins  confirmed  these  lively  impressions ;  and  he  loved  a 
country  by  whose  liberal  spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and 
adopted.  The  poverty  and  debasement  of  Rome  excited  the 
indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son ;  he  dissembled  the 

'^  The  whole  process  of  Pelzarch's  coronation  is  accnrstely  described 
by  the  abb6  de  Sade,  (torn.  i.  p.  425 — id5,  torn.  ii.  p.  1— ^e,  notes,  p.  1 
— rl3>)  from  his  own  writing,  and  the  Koman  diary  of  Lndovico  Mo'^ 
naldeschi,  without  mixing  m  this  authentic  narratiTe  the  more  recent 
&bles  of  Sannuccio  Delbene. 

>«  The  original  act  is  {ointed  ammig  the  Pieees  Justdfieatrves  m  tht 
Mtooizeftsoz  P6traxqae>  t(»n.  tii.  p»  60"^3. 
VOL.  VI.  40 
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I  cf  bb  feiWwHitiiBPi ;  applawM  wM  partial  ^iMfiseal 
Che  last  of  their  heroes  and  nairooi ;  and  is  ttit  tetbi^tnhnaice 
mi  the  pMl,  m  the  hopes  of  the  ftitnre,  was  pleaeed  to  forget 
iw  ■isariea  of  the  present  time.  Borne  was  stflt  the  laii^ 
■wCresB  of  the  worM :  the  pope  and  the  efnperor,  &e  hifibop 
aad  geaeial,  had  abdicated  their  statioti  by  an  inj^rloos  re* 
tieat  to  the  Bhdoe  and  te  IMnube ;  but  if  she  could  resume 
her  Tiftae,  the  leMbKc  might  af^ain  vi&dioafe  her  liberty  aa^ 
demininn  AnMst  the  inda^Moe  of  eatbusiastxi  a&d  elo- 
^«ence,i^  Fetraioh,  Italy,  and  Europe,  were  ttstonished  by 
a  TOTointioB  which  realned  for  a  raoment  his  most  splendid 
Mioaa.  The  rise  and  fiili  of  the  tribwie  BSeon  will  o<^cupy 
the  foHowing  pages :  ^^  te  subject  is  interesting,  tile  mftteriahi 
ate  rich^  and  the  glance  of  a  pitriot  bard  ^^  will  eometitries 
tirify  the  copioos,  bat  siaopIO)  aarrati?e  of  tbe  Florentine,^* 
eod  BMffe  especially  of  the  Botnan,i*  hlstbrkm. 
In  a  quarter  of  die  cky  which  was  iiriutbited  only  by  tne^ 


^  To  find  the  prooft  of  his  enthmriamn  for  Roou^  I  neod  waly 
request  that  the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Petrarch,  or  his 
Fmeh  Inographer.  Hie  latter  has  described  the  poetf  s  first  vi&it  to 
Boms,  (tem.  i  p^  82S">-tfgO  Bat  hi  Oie  plaee  <^  mueh  idle  ihetonc 
sad  BMtd&^t  Pettaieh  ndi^  hare  atthawd  tin  present  asd  f^^ 
irith  an  onsinal  account  ol  the  dtj  and  his  eoreAAdon. 

**  It  has  oeen  treated  bj  the  pen  of  a  lesnit,  the  P.  de  Cerceau, 
whose  posthmnoas  -wotk  (Gonjnrsfion  de  Nicolas  Gabrini,  dit  de 
Bkasi,  Tyraa  ds  Bome^  en  1347)  was  published  Sft  Parb,  1749,  in 
12mo.  I  an  indebted  to  him  fer  scnae  tels  and  doetonents  in  John 
Hocsemiu%  canon  of  liege,  a  c^Mttemporarr  histeriiin,  (Fabrichis, 
Bibliot.  Lat.  Hed.  JByi^  torn.  iiL  p.  273,  tern.  it.  p.  8^.) 

*^  The  abb6  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  ezpa^tes  on  the  history  of  the 
itMtk  eeatory,  might  txei^  as  his  proper  suliject,  arerolutionin  which 
the  hfliit  of  PeCnrdi  was  so  de^y  engaged,  (KMkKWfesi  torn.  fi.  p. 
50,  61,  320—417,  note^  p.  70—76,  torn.  iiL  p.  281—243,  36^'^7&.> 
Not  an  idea  or  a  uct  in  the  writings  of  Petrareh  has  probably  esoiqpea 
him. 

^  QiOTanni  Ydlaai,  L  xii.  c  89, 104,  in  Muratoii,  Berum  ItaHctuhun 
SeriploreB,  torn.  siii.  p.  909,  970,  901—988. 

»  In  his  third  volume  of  ItaKaa  Antiquittes,  (p^  2«»-M8,)  Mttt«^ 
tori  has  inserted  the  Fragmenta  SuBtoriie  RomantB  ab  Anno  I327» 
usque  ad  Annum  1354,  in  l^e  original  dialect  of  Bome  or  Naples  in 
Che  xirllioontaiy,  and  a  l4Mdn^ftrnon  for  the  benefit  of  Sttsngeis.  It 
oontains  the  most  mrticalar  and  autheittie  ^fe  of  Cola  (Nieholte)  U 
Baenai;  whioh  had  been  pctnted  atftM»oiano»  ie27»  in  4to.,tUider  Itae 
name  of  Tonano  Eonttocca,  who  Is  onty  mteHened  in  tiiis  wmk  ai 


having  been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  tugery.  Homan  natore  fil 
ssarej^  napsMs  of  sttsh  snbatoe or sitapid  aapta^thOHyt  bat^n^oto- 
ever  is  the  author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wioto  on  the  ipot  and  at  )9ie 
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itailicst:aiid  feir»^  ^  soanisge  of  a»  iimket^per  and  a  ^ 
wbniait  produced  the  future  d^^vrsr  of  Rome.^t  Ftam 
mth  pumnts  Nicholas  Rienzi  Gabiiai  t/miid  inherit  nnithsir 
fignity  nbc  Ibrtmie ;  and  tiie  gift  of  a  liberal  edocaliori,  winok 
the;  pttlnfullf  bestowed^  was  the  cause  of  Ids  ^orf  aad 
lo^iideiy  end.  The  study  of  history  sad  doqaemce^  ibe 
waitings  of  Cbero,  Seneca,  Li^y^  Os»»Lr^  and  Y«lerii»  M«»- 
initiSi  elevated  ab<i(?e  his  equals  and  ^wntempbrarieis  tl» 
l^ias  of  th^  youi^  plehentn:  he  perusisd  ^ith  faadeflttiit' 
gaUe  d^gisnce  the  niahu8cri|yts  and  marhles  df  antiqui^; 
k)it<^  tit>  <Hsp<Hise  his  knowledge  in  famitiar  IcUiguage; 
ai:id  iMs^  oftem  provoked  to  exclaim,  **  Whe»5  ate  now  thess 
BoffldOS  i  tlsetr  virtue,  ^it  justice^  their  power  ?  why  was  I 
im  bora  in  dia^  happy  times?  ''^^    When  the  repubik  ad- 

■''  ■     <   II  I  II  r     .11  Hi,[,l  ,.,     ,4  f    I     I      III    ;."!     1     ■    I-         ilH  I  I'l. 

tn&e,  and  painti^,  withottt  ctesigxi  or  ttty  tiie  matmeilA  of  ^me  Atidthe 

^  The  fintt  and  splendid  period  of  Bieiizi^  hij»  tribtukitian  goyem* 
menty  is  contained  in  the  zriiil^  ch^ter  of  the  Fragments,  (p.  399 — 
479,)  which»  in  the  new  division,  forms  the  iid  book  of  the  history  in 
±i:&Tiii.  sMalier  chapters  or  section^. 

'*  The  read^  may  be  pleitsed  with  a  spedn^n  of  ^  brigihiA 
idiom:  F6  da  soa  juvBOtutine nutricato  di  iatte  de  eloqumxtilK  bono 
gramatico^  meglioire  rettnorieo,  autorista  brayo.  Beh  como  et  quanto 
era  veloce  leitore !  moito  usava  Tito  Livio,  Seneca,  et  Tullio,  et  Bale- 
rio  Massimo,  moito  li  dilettava  le  magnificentie  di  Julio  Cesare  rac- 
ckmtare.  Tutta  la  diie  sO  specidava  neg;!'  intagli  di  marmo  lequall 
iatiioio  iii«onM>  RomA.  Non  <^£i  altri  che  esso,  che  8<qH»8e  lejere  11  an* 
tichi  pataffii.  Totte  scritture  antidie  vulgarizsaTa ;  quesde  dure  di 
marmo  justamente  interpretava.  Oh  come  spesso  diceya,  "Dove 
suoho  quelli  buoni  Homani  ?  dove  ene  loro  somma  justitia }  poleramme 
trovare  in  tempo  che  quessi  finiidno !  ** 


*  Since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition  of  Gibbon,  some  new  and 
very  remarkable  documents  have  been  brought  to  light  in  a  life  of  Nicolae 
Bienxi,^ — Cola  di  Bienzo  und  seine  Zeit, — by  Dr.  Felix  Papencordt.  Th» 
most  important  of  these  documents  are  letters  from  Rienzi  to  Charles  the 
Fourth,  emperor  and  king  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague ; 
they  enter  into  the  whole  history  of  his  adventurous  career  during  its  first 

Senod,  and  throw  a  strong  light  upon  his  extraordinary  character.  These 
ocuments  were  first  discovered  and  made  use  of,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
Pelzel,  the  historian  of  Bohemia.  The  originals  have  disappeared,  but  a 
copy  made  by  Pelzel  for  his  own  use  is  now  in  the  library  of  Count  Thun 
at  Tesohen.  There  seems  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  Br.  Papencocdt 
has  printed  the  whole  in  his  ttrkunden,  with  the  exception  of  one  long 
theological  paper.  —  M.  1845. 

t  But  tee  m  Dr.  Papencordf^s  work,  and  in  &ienzi*s  own  wprdS)  his 
claim  to  be  a  bastard  son  of  ^e  emperor  Menry  the  Seventh^  whose  m- 
trigue  with  his  mother  Kienzi  relates  irith  a  sort  of  proud  s^mKleCSnefRk 
Compare  account  by  the  editor  of  Dr.  Papencordt's  work  in  Qu8Stt«ly  'Bt« 
view.voLlxix.— M.  1845. 
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to  tbe  throoe  of  Ayignon  an  embaMy  <^  the  ihvea 
«rderit  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  recommended  hira 
to  a  place  among  tbe  thirteen  deputies  of  the  commons.  Hie 
orator  had  the  honor  of  haran^mg  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  conyersmg  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial 
nind :  hut  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and' 
poverty ;  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single  garment 
and  the  chanty  of  the  hospital.*  From  this  misery  he  was 
lelieTed  by  the  sense  of  merit  or  the  smile  of  favor ;  and  the 
emplojrment  of  apostolic  n<Hary  afforded  him  a  daily  stipend  of 
five  gold  florins,  a  more  honorable  and  extensive  connection, 
and  the  right  of  contrasting,  both  in  words  and  actions,  his 
own  integrity  with  the  vices  of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of 
Kiensi  was  prompt  and  persuasive :  the  multitude  is  always 
prone  to  envy  ami  censure :  he  was  stimulated  by  the  loss  of 
a  brother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assassins ;  nor  was  it  possi« 
ble  to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the  public  calamities.  The  bless« 
ings  of  peace  and  justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been 
instituted,  were  banished  from  Rome :  the  jealous  citizens^ 
who  might  have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary  injury, 
were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonor,  of  their  wives  and 
daughters :  ^  they  were  equally  oppressed  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  nobles  and  the  corruption  of  the  magistrates ;  t  and 
the  abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
distinguished  the  lions  from  the  dogs  and  serpents  of  the 
Capitd.  These  allegorical  emblems  were  variously  repeated 
in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi  exhibited  in  the  streets  ^and 
churches ;  and  while  the  spectators  gazed  with  curious  won- 
der, the  bold  and  ready  orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied 
the  satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a  distant 
hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  pnvileges  of  Rome, 
her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her  princes  and  provinces,  was 
the  theme  of  his  public  and  private  discourse ;  and  a  menu 

"  Petrarcb  compares  tlie  jealousy  of  the  Romans  with  the  easy 
temper  of  the  husbands  of  Ayignon,  (M^moires,  torn.  i.  p.  330.) 


•  Sir  J.  Hobhoose  published  (in  his  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold) 
Bienii's  joyfiil  letter  to  the  people  of  Rome,  on  the  apparently  fayorable 
termination  of  this  mission.  —  M.  1845. 

t  All  this  Biensi,  writing  at  a  later  period  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
attributed  to  the  criminal  abandonment  of  his  flock  by  the  supreme  pon- 
tifll    See  XJrkunde  apud  Papencordt,  p.  zliv.    Quarterly  Beyiew,  p.  865^ 
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metat  of  servitude  became  in  his  handff  a  title  tod  incentM' 
of  liberty.  The  decree  of  the  senate^  which  granted  tiw 
most  aftiple  prerc^atives  to  the  emperor  Vespaskn,  had  beefl 
ioseribed  on  a  copper  plate  stiU  extant  in:  the  choir  of  the 
chqrch  of  St.  John  Lateran.^  A  numeroos  aaaembly  of 
nobles  tod  plebeians  was  invited  to  this  political  lecture,  and 
a  convenient  theatre  was  erected  for  their  reception.  The 
notary  appeared  in  a  magot^ent  and  mysterious  habit,  ex« 
plained  tii!e  inson|]rtion  by  a  version  tod  cotnmentary^  and 
descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on  the  ancient  glories  of 
die  senate  md  people,  from  whom  all  legal  au^ority  was  de« 
rived.  The  supine  ignorance  of  the  nobles  was  incapiable 
of  discerning  the  serious  tendency  of  such  representations : 
they  might  tometimes  chastise  with  words  tod  blows  the 
plebeian  reiorrtxer ;  boH  he  was  often  iufStted  ik  the  Coioima 
psddce  Ut  amuse  the  oomptoy  with  his  threats  and  predic* 
tiohs  ;  and  the  modern  Brutus  ^  was  concealed  under  the 
mask  of  UMy  and  the  character  of  a  baffbon.  While  t^y 
indulged  their  contempt,  thd  restoration  of  tlrer  good  estate, 
his  ^torite  expression;,  was  entertxused  among  the  people 
as  d  desirable^  a  possible^  and  at  length  as  an  approtofaing, 
eveiit ;  and  while  all  bad  ^e  disposition  to  applaud,  some  had 
the  oourage  toi  aa&osts,  their  promised  deliverer. 

A  pvopheey'^  or  rctther  a  summons^  affixed  on  the  choreh 

**  The  Aragmeniaf  of  the  Lex  rSffia  may  be  hvtaA  in'the  Inscriptiond 
df  Ghntt«r,  toaL  i  p.  242,  and  £t  tUe  end  of  the  Tdeitti^  6i  Bm^ctti, 
Wit^  some  l^ained  no^s  of  the  editor*  torn.  ii. 

"^  X  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  blunder  of  RiensL 
^e  lAi  regia  empowers  Yespasian  to  enlarge  the  Fomoerium,  a  word 
fknidlHar  to  every  antiquary.  It  was  not  so  to  fiie  tribune;  he  confounds 
it  with  pom^tuikt  An  otchard»  transbttes  lo  JardSno  de  Boma  doene 
Italia*  and  is  copied  by  the  lesii  exoussble  ignortooe  ai  tiie  Lirtiii 
traniktor  rp.  406)  and  the  French  historian,  (p.  33.)  Even  the 
lieaming  of  Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage. 

**  FnOti  {J^rUtd)  tamen  similior,  juVenis  uterque,  longe  ingenio 
cMobL  cujitili  liAmUliilSohem  indnerat,  ut  siub  hoc  obtentft  liberator  illeP. 
B.  aperiretur  tkapote  met  •  «  .  «  Ble  ttgiboa^  hie  tpnuuds  ooutemf^ 
tu8,(Opp.p,636.)* 

*  Fateor  attamen  quod— nunc  fatuum,  nunc  hystrionem,  nunc  j^ytfm, 
nunc  simplicem,  nunc  astutum,  nunc  fervidum,  nunc  timidum  simulato- 
rem^  ct  dissimulatorem  ad  hunc  caritativum  flnem,  quern  dixi,  constitui 
septus  memet  ijpsum.  Writing  to  an  archbishop,  (of  Prague,)  Biensi  id^ 
leges  scriptural  examples.  Saltator  coram  archaDayid  et  insanus  apparuit 
corinn  Rege ;  blanda,  astuta,  et  tecta  Judith  astitit  HolOffemi ;  et  asiald 
J«oeb  iH«ruit  benedici,  Urkuade,  xUx.  •—  K.  1845. 
40» 
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door  of  8t  €^rge,  was  the  first  public  evidence  of  his 
designs;  a  nocturnal  assembly  of  a  hundred  citizens  on 
Mount  Aventine,  the  first  step  to  their  execution.  Alter  an 
oath  of  secrecy  and  aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspirators 
the  hnportance  and  facility  of  their  enterprise  ;  that  the  no- 
Mes,  without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only  in  the  fear 
of  their  imaginary  strength  ;  that  all  power,  as  well  as  rights 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  that  the  reyenues  of  the 
apostolioal  chamber  might  relieve  the  public  distress;  and 
that  the  pope  himself  would  approve  their  victory  over  the 
common  enemies  of  government  and  freedom.  After  securing 
a  faithAil  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration,  he  proclaimed 
through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  all  persons  should  assemble  without  arms  be- 
fore the  church  of  St  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  reestablish* 
ment  of  the  good  estate.  The  whole  night  was  employed  in 
the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy  Grhost ;  and  in  the 
morning,  Rienzi,  bareheaded^  but  in  complete  armor,  issued 
from  the  church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspirators. 
The  pope^s  vicar,the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto,  who  luid  been 
persimded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this  singular  ceremony,  marched 
on  his  right  hand ;  and  three  great  standards  were  borne  aloft 
as  the  emblems  of  their  design.  In  the  first,  the  banner  of 
Uherty^  Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a  palm  in  one  hand 
and  a  globe  in  the  other ;  St  P&ul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was 
delinefUed  in  the  banner  oi  justice ;  and  in  the  third,  St  Peter 
held  the  keys  of  concord  and  peace,  Rienzi  was  encouraged 
by  the  presence  and  applause  of  an  innumerable  crowd, 
who  understood  little,  and  hoped  much ;  and  the  procession 
slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  to  the 
Capitol.  His  triumph  was  disturbed  by  some  secret  emotions 
which  he  labored  to  suppress :  he  ascended  without  opposi- 
tion, and  with  seeming  confidence,  the  citadel  of  the  republic ; 
harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony ;  and  received  the 
most  flatterinff  confirmation  of  his  acts  and  laws.  The 
nobles,  as  if  mstitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent 
consternation  this  strange  revolution ;  and  ^  moment  had 
been  prudently  chosen,  when  the  most  formidable,  Stephen 
Colonna,  was  absent  from  the  city.  On  the  first  rumor,  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  plebeian  tumult, 
and  declared  to  the  messenger  of  Rienzi,  that  at  his  leisure 
he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  windows  of  the  Capitol. 
The  great  bell  instantly  rang  an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the 
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tide,  89  ufgODt  was  the- clanger,  that  Colonna  escaped  wiA 
preci{Htation  to  the  suburb  of  St.  Laurenee :  from  thence, 
afler  a  moment's  refreshment,  he  continued  the  same  speedy 
career  till  he  reached  in  safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina ;  la- 
menting  his  own  imprudence,  which  had  not  trampled  the 
spark  (^  this  mighty  conflagration.  A  general  and  persn^ 
tory  order  was  issued  from  the  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles, 
that  they  should  peaceably  retire  to  their  estates:  they 
obeyed ;  and  their  departure  secured  the  tranquillity  <^  tbs 
free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Rome. 

But  such  vduntary  obedience  evaporates  with  the  first 
transports  of  zeal ;  and  Hienzi  felt  the  importance  of  justify* 
ing  his  usurpation  by  a  regular  form  and  a  legal  title.  At  hoB 
own  choice,  the  Roman  pe<^e  would  have  displayed  their 
attachment  and  authcmty,  by  lavishing  on  his  head  the  names 
of  senator  or  consul,  of  king  or  emperor :  he  preferred  tiie 
ancient  and  modest  appellation  of  tribune  ;  *  the  protection  of 
the  commons  was  the  essence  of  that  sacred  office  ;  and  they 
were  ignorant,  that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any  share 
in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of  the  republic.  In  this 
character,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  the  tribune 
enacted  the  most  salutary  laws  for  the  restoration  and  nmm* 
tenance  of  the  good  estate*  By  the  first  he  fulfils  the  wish 
of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit  should  be  p»> 
tracted  beyond  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The  danger  of 
frequent  perjury  might  justify  the  pronouncbg  against  a  false 
accuser  the  same  penalty  which  his  evidence  would  have 
inflicted  :  the  disonkrs  of  the  times  might  compel  the  legist 
lator  to  punish  every  homicide  with  death,  and  every  injury 
with  equal  retaliation.  But  the  execution  of  justice  was  hope* 
less  till  he  had  previously  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
It  was  formally  provided,  that  none,  except  the  supreme 
magistrate,  should  possess  or  command  the  ^Ues,  bridges,  or 
towers  of  the  state ;  that  no  private  garrisons  should  be  intro-* 
duced  into  the  towns  or  castles  of  the  Roman  territory ;  that 
none  should  bear  arms,  or  presume  to  fortify  their  houses  ia 
the  city  or  country ;  that  the  barons  should  be  responsible  for 

*  Bt  ego,  Deo  semper  auctore,  ipsa  die  pristini  (leg.  indiB&)  Tribunatms, 
quae  quidem  dignitas  a  tempore  deflorati  Imperu,  et  per  annos  V<*  et 
ultra  sub  tyrannidl  occupatione  yacayit,  ipsos  omnes  potentes  indi£ferenter 
Beum  et  justitiam  odientes,  a  mea,  ymo  a  Dei  facie  fu^endo  vehementi 
Spiritu  dissipayi,  et  nuUo  effuse  cruore  trementes  expuli,  sine  ictu  rema- 
nente  Bomane  terre  facie  renoyat^.  Libellus  Tribuni  ad  Csesarem,  p. 
.xxxiv.--M.  1846. 
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iiv  t^Mgr  ^  the  iMgliWflfjSy  and  the  free  panage  ti  protnione ; 
«id  ^t  the  proteetioQ  of  malefkctora  and  robbers  should  be 
expiated  bf  a  fine  of  a  thousand  marke  of  sftver.  Bat  these 
ngalatboi  would  have  been  impotent  aad  ni^atory,  h«d  iiot 
iw  ImatioiaB  noblee  been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  civil 
power.  A  sudden  adahn  from  ^e  beB  tsi  ^e  Oepitot  couid 
■till  eaniflftOD  to  the  standard  above  twenty  thovnand  volon- 
tests :  ^  sepport  of  the  tribane  aad  the  laws  required  a  more 
legirfar  atfd  permanent  force.  La  each  harbor  of  ^e  coast  a 
vessel  was  stationed  for  the  assarance  of  commieyee ;  a  stand- 
lag  miHtia  of  three  hundred  and  stxtj  horte  and  thirteen 
hunfaed  foot  was  levied,  clothed^  and  paid  in  Ae  thirteen 
^■arters  of  the  city:  and  the  spirit  of  a  c«>mnionwe8dth  may 
he  traced  in  the  gratefbl  allowa&ee  of  one  hundred  florins,  or 
pevnds,  to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  1%  m  the 
■erviee  of  his  country.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
defeaee^  for  the  establishment  of  gmnaties,  for  the  relief  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  in<Kgent  convents,  Rienaa  appHed,  with- 
eat  fear  ef  saorilege,  the  revenaee  of  the  aipostoKc  chamber : 
the  three  branches  of  hearth-money,  the  saH^doty,  and  the 
eostooiB,  wene  each  of  the  anneal  produce  of  one  hundred 
theuBund  florh»  ;^  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses,  if  in  four 
cr  five  months  the  tmount  of  the  salt^iuty  could  be  trebled  by 
his  jodBctoue  ecenomy.  After  thue  resturing  the  fot^ees  and 
ftaancee  of  the  repuUie,  the  tiribuiie  fecalled  the  nobfes  f^rom 
their  sohtary  indep^idence ;  re<}uired  their  persorad  appear- 
Mwe  in  the  Oapitol ;  and  imposed  an  oa^  of  allegiance  to  the 
■ew  gorsrhMBest^  and  of  sobmisslon  to  the  laws  of  die  good 
eelale.  Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  but  still  more  appi^ 
hensive  of  tibe  danger  of  a  refl»al,  the  piinees  and  barons 
vettimed  to  their  bouses  Ht  Rome  m  the  garb  of  simple  and 
peaceful  eiti2en»:  the  Colonna  and  Ursnii,  the  BaveHl  and 
Pvangipeni,  were  eonfousded  before  the  tribunal  oi  a  ple^ 
heite,  of  the  vile  buffoon  whom  tey  had  so  often  derided, 
and  thehr  disgrace  was  aggrlnrated  hr  the  imMgnation  which 
they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise,  llie  same  oath  was  8nc'> 
cessively  pionounced  hy  the  several  orders  of  society,  the 

*•  In  one  MS*  I  read  (L  ii.  c.  i,  p.  409)  perfdmatite  ^trotm  ^U,  in 
another,  qoatro  florini,  an  important  variety,  since  the  florin  was 
worth  ten  Roman  aolidi,  (Muratori,  dissert,  xxviii.)  The  former  read- 
ing would  jive  ns  a  population  of  25,000,  the  latter  of  250,000  fami- 
Um;  and  I  much  fear,  that  the  former  is  more  consistmit  with  the 
decay  of  Borne  and  her  territory. 
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olecgf  and  gMdebum  the  jadges  fmd  noteies,  the  merabairtfl 
iUkd  artiiafiSf  aad  the  gradual  desceat  was  marked  by  the 
iacraaae  of  siooecity  aod  zeal.  They  swore  to  live  and  die 
with  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest  was  artfully 
united  by  the  nominal  association  of  the  bishop  of  Orvieto, 
the  pope's  yicar,  to  the  office  of  tribune.  -It  was  the  boast  of 
£ienzi,  that  he  had  delivered  the  throne  and  palrimony  of  St. 
P^ter  £MHn  a  rebellious  ariatocxacy ;  and  Clement  the  Bixth, 
who  rejoiced  in  its  fdl,  affiscted  to  believe  !the  pffo^BsuKMis,  lo 
applaud  the  mesiEts,  and  to  confirm  ^'titb,  of  his  trusty  aer- 
Timt  The  speech,  peihaps  the  mind,  ^of  the  tribuae,  was 
iQspicsd  with  a  liv^ty  segard  for  the  purity  -of  <thB  ^tb :  he 
insinuated  his  claim  to  a  superaatucal  mission  iram  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  en£areed  by  a  heavy  forfeituse  the  annual  duty  of 
confession  and  communion ;  and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of  his  &Uibful  people.^ 

Ne«er  perhaps  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  «  single  miod 
been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  the  sudden,  thooigh  tsaa- 
flient,  seforanation  of  Rome  by  the  tribune  RienzL  A  den  of 
jobbers  was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  <»rconvefit : 
patient  to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish,  his 
tribunal  was  always  accessible  to  the  pocu*  and  stranger ;  nor 
could  birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  pro- 
tect the  ofiender  or  his  accomplices.  The  priviLeged  houses, 
the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  on  whi<^  no  officer  of  justice 
would  presume  to  trespass,  were  abolished ;  and  he  applied 
the  timber  and  iron  of  their  barricades  in  the  ftMfications 
of  the  CapitoL  The  venerable  father  of  the  Gokttna  was  ex- 
posed in  his  own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous, 
and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  crimmai.  A  mule,  with  a 
jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Capranica ;  aqd  the  loid  of  the 
Ursini  family  was  condemned  to  restore  the  damage,  and  to 
discharge  a  fine  of  four  hundred  florins  for  his  negligence  in 
guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were  t^e  persons  of  the  barons 
more  inviolate  than  their  lcu:ids  or  houses ;  and,  either  from 
accident  or  design,  the  same  impartial  rigor  was  exercised 
against  the  heads  of  the  adverse  factions.  Peter  Agapet 
Colonna,  who  had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome,  was  arrested 
in  the  street  for  injury  or  debt ;  and  justice  was  appeased  by 

*^  Hocsemius,  p.  498,  apud  du  Cer^eau,  Hist,  de  Bieitti,  p.  IM. 
The  fifteen  tribimitiaii  laws  may  be  found  in  the  B^inuui  hjatoytan 
(whom  for  brevity  I  shall  name)  Fortifiocca,  1.  ii.  c.  4. 
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te  terdy  eieeutiob  rC  Martin  Unini,  wlio/anoq;  Ms  rmtiom 
acts  of  violeiice  and  rapine,  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.^  His  name,  the  purple  of  two 
cardinals,  bis  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease, 
were  disregarded  by  the  inflexible  tribune,  who  had  chosen 
bis  victim.  The  public  officers  dragged  him  from  his  palace 
and  nuptial  bed :  his  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory :  the  bell 
of  the  Capitol  convened  the  people  :  stripped  of  his  mantle,  on 
his  knees,  with  his  hands  bouiul  behind  his  back,  he  heaid 
the  sentence  of  death;  and  after  a  brief  confession,  Uisini  was 
led  away  to  the  gallows.  After  such  an  example,  none  who 
were  conscious  of  guUt  could  hope  for  impiini^,and  the  fli^t 
of  the  wicked,  the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the 
city  and  territory  of  Bome.  In  this  time  (says  the  historian,) 
the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  insisted 
with  robbers  ;  the  oxen  began  to  plough  ;  the  pilgrims  visited 
the  sanctuaries ;  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with 
tiavellers ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the 
markets ;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  exposed  without  dan- 
ger in  ihe  midst  of  the  lughway.  As  soon  as  the  life  and 
property  of  the  subject  are  secure,  the  labors  and  rewards  of 
industry  spontaneously  revive  :  Rome  was  still  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the 
tribune  were  diffused  in  every  coimtry  by  the  strangers  who 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  government 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Bienzi  with  a  vast, 
and  perhaps  visionary,  idea  of  uniting  Italy  in  a  great  federa* 
tive  republic  of  which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful 
head,  and  the  free  cities  and  princes  the  members  and  asso- 
ciates. His  pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue  ;  and 
bis  numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty  mes- 
sengers.    On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their  hand,  they 

■•  Fortifiocca,  L  ii  c.  11.  Prom  the  account  of  this  shipwreck,  wo 
learn  some  circumstances  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  tiie  age.  1. 
The  ship  was  built  and  freighted  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Maneilles 
and  AvijKnon.  2.  The  sailors  were  of  Naples  and  the  Isle  of  (Enaria, 
less  skilml  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa.  3.  The  navigation  firom 
Marseilles  was  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  where 
they  took  shelter  in  a  storm ;  but,  instead  of  finding  the  current,  un- 
fortunately ran  on  a  shoal:  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  mariners 
escaped.  4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  revenue 
of  Provence  for  the  royal  teeasury,  many  bags  of  pepper  and  cinna- 
mon, and  bales  of  Prench  doth,  to  the  value  of  20,000  florins ;  a  zioh 
prize. 
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-traversed  the  forests  and  mountains ;  enjoyed,  in  the  most 
hostile  states,  the  sacred  security  of  ambassadors ;  and  re- 
ported, in  the  style  of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along 
l^eir  passage  were  lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who  im- 
plored Heaven  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  Could 
passion  have  listened  to  reason  ;  could  private  interest  have 
yielded  to  the  public  welfare  ;  the  supreme  tribunal  and  con- 
federate union  of  the  Italian  republic  might  have  healed  their 
intestine  discord,  and  closed  the  Alps  against  the  Barbarians 
of  the  North.  But  the  propitious  season  had  elapsed  ;  and  if 
Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  many  inferior  cities, 
ofiered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  must  despise,  or  hate,  the  plebeian 
author  of  a  free  constitution.  From  them,  however,  and  from 
every  part  of  Italy,  the  tribune  received  the  most  friendly  and 
yespectful  answers :  they  were  followed  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  princes  and  republics  ;  and  in  this  foreign  conflux,  on 
all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or  business,  the  low-bom  notary 
could  assume  the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign.^ 
The  most  glorious  circumstance  of  his  reign  weis  an  appeal  to 
his  justice  from  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  who  complained, 
that  his  brother  and  her  husband  had  been  perfidiously  stran- 
gled by  Jane,  queen, of  Naples :  3®  her  guilt  or  innocence  was 
pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  "Rome  ;  but  after  hearing  the 
advocates,3i  the  tribune  adjourned  this  weighty  and  invidious 
cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by  the  sword  of  the 
Hungarian.  Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at  Avignon, 
the  revolution  was  the  theme  of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  ap- 


*•  It  was  thxis  that  Oliver  Cromwell's  old  acquaintance,  who  re- 
membered his  Tolgar  and  iingracious  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  astonished  at  the  ease  and  majesty  of  the  protector  on 
his  throne,  (see  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  27 — 34,  from  Clarendon, 
Warwick,  Whitelocke,  Waller,  &c.)  The  consciousness  of  merit  and 
power  wUI  sometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

?"  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  effects  of  the  death  of  Andrew, 
in  Giannone,  (torn.  iii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  220 — 229,)  and  the  Life  of  Petrarch, 
(M^moires,  tom.  ii.  p.  143 — 148,  245—250,  375—379,  notes,  p.  21— 
87.  J    The  abb6  de  Sade  wishes  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 

''  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane  could  add-nothing  to  the 
logical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  Johanna  !  inordinata 
vita  prsecedens,  retentio  potestatis  in  regno,  neglecta  vindicta,  vir  alter 
susceptus,  et  excusatio  subsequens,  necis  viri  tui  te  probant  fuisse 
participem  et  consortem.  Jane  of  Naples,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  have 
a  singular  conformity. 
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plause.*  PelmitA  had  been  the  private  fmnd,  perhi^  Ibe 
secret  counsellor,  of  Rienzi :  his  writings  breathe  the  most 
ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy ;  and  all  respect  for  the 
pope,  all  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was  lost  in  the  superior 
duties  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  poet-laureate  of  the  Capitol 
mamtains  the  act,  applauds  the  hero,  and  mingles  with  ^m^ 
apprehension  and  advice  the  most  lof^  hopes  of  the  pejajoa- 
nent  and  rising  greatness  of  the  republic.^? 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  visigo?,  tb^  .Ro- 
man hero  was  fast  declining  from  the  meridian  loi  &m^  md 
power ;  and  the  people,  who  had  gazed  with  astoniihjaoiept.ga 
the  ascendmg  meteor,  began  to  .mark  the  irregulai^  of  its 
course,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscuri^r*  Moi^  elo- 
quent than  judicious,  more  enterprising  than  resolute^  th^  £&€• 
ulties  of  Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  commandiog 
reason  :  he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion  the  object  <^ 
hope  and  fear ;  and  prudence,  which  could  no^  have  eroeted, 
did  not  presume  to  fortify,  his  throne.    In  the  blaze  of  pnos* 

"  See  the  ^>i«tola  Hortatoria  de  CapeMafnda  E«p«blicm  ^6r<¥n  JP0- 
trarch  to  Nicholas  Rienzi,  (0pp.  p.  535^5i0«)  and  t)ie  irt3i  e4o|i{U9  opr 
pactorid*  a  perpetual  and  obscure  allegory. 


*  In  bit  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Bictmi  thus  jdesQphes  Ahe 
«fict  of  hit  eleTation  on  Italy  and  on  the  world :  "  Did  J  not  restore  real 
peace  among  the  dtiet  which  were  dbtcaoted  by  factions  ?  did  I  not  cause 
an  the  citizens,  exiled  by  party  yiolence,  with  their  wreticbed  wiyes  and 
ehfldren,  to  be  readmitted  r  had  I  not  begun  to  extinguish  'th^  !^ac!^0i^s 
names  (seismatiea  nomina)  of  Goelf  and  Ohibeliine,  for  which  countless 
thousands  had  perished  body  and  soul,  under  the  eyes  of  their  pastors,  .bgr 
the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Borne  and  all  Italy  into  one  amicable,  peace- 
ful, holy,  and  united  confederacy  ?  the  consecrated  standards  and  banners 
having  been  by  me  collected  and  blended  together,  and,  in  witness  to  our 
holy  asapciation  and  perfect  union,  offered  up  in  the  presence  <kf  t^  am- 
bassadors of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  on  the  day  of  the  assumption  id  o$r 
Blessed  Lady.^'  p.  xlvii. 

In  the  libieUus  ad  Csesarem :  **  I  received  the  homage  and  submission 
of  all  the  sovereinis  of  Apnlia,  the  barons  and  counts,  and  almost  all  the 
people  of  Italy.  I  was  honored  by  solemn  embassies  and  letters  by  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  king  of  England.  The  oueen  of  Na- 
ples submitted  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  protection  of  the  tribune. 
The  king  of  Hungary,  by  two  solemn  embassies,  brought  his  cause  against 
his  queen  and  his  nobles  before  my  tribunal ;  and  I  venture  to  sayftur- 
ther,  that  the  fame  of  the  tribune  alarmed  the  soldan  of  Babylon.  When 
the  Christian  pil^ms  to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  related  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  mhabitants  of  Jerusidem  all  the  yet  unheard-of  and  won- 
derful eireumatances  of  the  fefbrmation  in  Home,  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians celebrated  the  event  with  lumsual  festivities.  When  the  soHan 
inquired  the  cause  of  these  rejoidnga,  and  received  this  intelligence. aMrt 
Borne,  he  ord^ed  aU  the  havens  and  cities  on  the  coast  to  he  foarti4jid|«lid 
put  in  a  stete  of  defence."  p.  xxxv.  —  M.  1845. 
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perity,  his  virtues  were  insensibly  tinctured  with  the  adjacent 
vices ;  justice  with  cruelty,  liberality  \vith  profusion,  and  the 
desire  of  fame  with  puerile  and  ostentatious  vanity.*  He 
might  have  learned,  that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so  strong  and 
sacred  in  the  public  opinion,  were  not  distinguished  in  style, 
habit,  or  appearance,  from  an  ordinary  plebeian ;  ^  and  that 
as  often  as  they  visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single  viator,  or 
beadle,  attended  the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Gracchi 
would  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they  have  read  the  sono- 
rous tides  and  epithets  of  their  successor,  **  Nicholas,  severe 

AND  MERCIFTTL  ;  DELIVERER  OF  RoME  ;  DEFENDER  OP  ItALT  ;  ^ 
FRIEND   OF    MANKIND,  AND    OP   LIBERTY,  PEACE,  AND  "JITSTICE  ; 

TRIBUNE  ATJGTTST ! "  his  theatrical  pageants  had  prepared  the 
revolution ;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in  luxury  and  pride,  the  politi- 
cal maxim  of  speaking  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  multitude.  Prom  nature  he  had  received  the  gift 
of  a  handsome  person,^  till  it  was  swelled  and  disfigured  by 
intemperance  :  and  his  propensity  to  laughter  was  corrected 
in  the  magistrate  by  the  affectation  of  gravity  and  sternness. 
He  was  clothed,  at  least  on  public  occasions,  in  a  party-col- 
ored robe  of  velvet  or  satin,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered 


^  In  liift  Roman  Qnestkma,  Plntaxch  (Opnscnl.  torn.  i.  p.  505,  506» 
edit.  Gnec.  Hen.  Steph.)  states,  on  the  most  eoQstltutibnal  principles, 
the  simple  greatness  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  not  properly  magis- 
trates, but  a  check  on  magistracy.  It  was  their  duty  and  interest 
ouoiovaQai  ax'ificirit  xai  otoX^i  xai  dialrriTotg  iTnTi^y/ayovtfi  rcav  noXtrcHv 
....  xara7tceT»ta6at  dti  (a  saying  of  C.  Curio)  xai  fiif  atfivov  tlrcri  rtj 
ixffit  fitjdi  ivonqooadov  •  •  .  iaa  d»  fidiXoP  ixraji^tvovrai  t£  OiofiaTt, 
to<7oi;'t(|»  fiaXlov  av^9Tai  tij  duvdfiMh  &c.  Rienzi,  and  Petrarch  himself 
were  incapable  perhaps' of  reading  a  Greek  philosopher;  but  thoy 
might  have  imbibed  the  same  modest  doctrines  from  their  favorite 
Latins,  livy  and  Valerius  Maximus. 

^  I  could  jiot  express  in  English  the  forcible,  though  barbaroua, 
title  of  Zelator  Italise,  which  lUenzi  assumed. 

^  Era  bell'  homo,  (1.  ii.  c.  1,  p.  399.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
riso  sarcastico  of  the  Bracciano  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  MS., 
from  which  Muratori  has  given  the  text.  In  his  second  reign,  when 
he  is  painted  almost  as  a  monster,  Rienzi  travea  una  vcntresca  tonna 
trioTifale,  a  modo  de  uno  Abbate  Asiano,  or  Asinino,  (1.  iii.  c.  18,  p. 
523.) 

*  **  An  iUustrious  female  writer  has  drawn,  with  a  single  stroke,  tne 
bharacter  of  Rienzi,  Crescentius,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  fond  restorais 
of  Roman  liberty :  *  Qui  ont  prus  les  souvenirs  pour  les  esp^ances.'  Co- 
rinne,  torn.  i.  p.  169.  Could  Tacitus  have  excelled  this  ? "  Hallam,  vol, 
tp.418.  — M. 
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with  gold :  the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned  with  a  glohe  and 
cross  of  gold,  and  enclosing  a  small  fragment  of  the  true  and 
holy  wood.  In  his  civil  and  religious  processions  through  the 
city,  he  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of  royalty :  the 
great  banner  of  ikie  republic,  a  sun  with  a  circle  of  stars,  a 
dove  with  an  olive  branch,  was  displayed  over  his  head ;  « 
idu>wer  of  gold  and  silver  was  scattered  among  the  populace  ; 
fifty  guards  with  halberds  encompassed  his  person ;  a  troop 
of  horse  preceded  his  march ;  and  their  tymbals  and  txompets 
were  of  massy  silver. 

The  ambition  of  the  honors  of  chivalry  3^  betrayed  the 
meanness  of  his  birth,  and  degraded  the  importance  of  his 
office ;  and  the  equestrian  tribuae  was  not  less  odious  to  the 
nobles,  whom  he  adopted,  than  to  the  plebeiaos,  whom  he 
deserted.  All  that  yet  remained  of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or 
art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn  day.  Kienzi  led  the  pro- 
cession from  the  Caphol  to  the  Lateran ;  the  tediousness  of 
the  way  was  relieved  with  decorations  tmd  games ;  the  eccle^ 
siastical,  civil,  and  military  orders  marched  under  their  vari- 
ous banners ;  tlie  Roman  ladies  attended  his  wife ;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud  or  secretly  deride 
the  novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the  evening,  when  they  had 
reached  the  church  and  palace  of  Coostantine,  he  thanked  and 
dismissed  the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  invitation  to  the 
festival  of  the  ensuing  day.  From  the  hands  of  a  venerable 
knight  he  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  bath  was  a  previous  ceremony ;  but  in  np  step  of 
his  liib  did  Rienzi  excite  such  scandal  and  censure  as  by  the 
profane  use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constantine  (a 
foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester.37  With  equal  presumption  the  tribune  watched  ot 
reposed  within  the  consecrated  precincts  of  the  baptistery ; 

^  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  iiQt  -without  a  precedent. 
In  the  year  1327,  two  barons,  a  Colonna  and  an  tJrsini,  the  usual  bal- 
ance, were  created  knights  by  the  Koman  people :  their  bath  was  of 
rose-water,  their  beds  were  decked  with  royal  magnificence,  and  they 
were  served  at  St.  Maria  of  Araceli  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  twenty-pight 
Ifuoni  huomini.  They  afterwards  received  from  Robert,  king  of  Na- 
ples, i%ii  sword  of  chivalry,  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  2,  p.  269.) 

V  4il  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  batii  of  Constantine,  (Pe- 
trarcli'.  Epist.  Famil.  vi.  2,)  and  Rienzi  justified  his  own  conduct  by 
obsenring  to  the  court  of  Avignon,  that  a  vase  which  had  been  us^ 
by  a  'Pagan  could  not  be  profaned  l?y  a  pious  Christia;^,    Yot  this 
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and  the  failure  of  his  state-bed  was  ioterpreted  aa  afi  <m»W 
of  his  approaching  downfall.  At  the  hour  oi  worship,  fae 
showed  himself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  aUitude, 
with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  gilt  spurs ;  but  the  holy  - 
rites  were  soon  interrupted  by  his  levity  and  insolence.  Bising 
from  his  throne,  s^ad  advancing  towards  the  congregation,  be 
proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice :  "  We  sumojon  to  our  tribuoal 
Pope  Clement ;  and  command  him  to  reside  in  his  dioeese  of 
Borne :  we  also  summoa  the  aacxed  college  pf  eardiAals.^ 
We  i^jain  summon  the  two  pretendeis,  Cbarl«9  of  Be^mia 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  wlio  style  themselves  emperors :  wb 
likewise  summon  all  iti&  elealors  o£  Germany,  to  inform  us 
on  what  pretence  they  have  usurped  the  iiialienable  right  of 
the  Boman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful  sovereigns  pf  the 
empire."  ^  Unsheathing  his  maiden  sword,  he  thrioe  bran^ 
di^d  it  to  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  a«id  thrice  repeated 
the  e!!ctravagant  declaration,  ^  And  this  too  is  mine  1  The 
pope^s  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  che^k  thip 
career  of  folly ;  but  his  feeble  protest  was  silenced  by  maiv 
tial  music ;  and  instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  assembly,  he 
consented  to  dine  with  his  brother  tribune,  at  a  table  whieh 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  supr^noe  pontiff.  A  baa* 
quet,  such  as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  prepared  for  thf 
Bomans.  The  apartmepts,  porticos,  and  courts  of  the  Lat^ 
eran  were  spre^^d  with  innumerable  tables  for  either  sex,  and 
every  condition ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils 
of  Cpnstaptine's  brazen  horse ;  no  complaint,  except  of  the 
scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard  ;  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  multitude  was  curbed  by  discipline  and  fear.  A  subse- 
quent day  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  Bienzi ;  ^ 
seven  crowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals  were  successively 

crime  is  specified  in  the  buU  of  excommunicatioii,  (Hocsemius,  apud 
du  Cer^eau,  p.  189,  190.) 

*®  This  verbcU  siimmons  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  which  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS,,  is  disputed  by  the 
biographer  of  Petrarch,  (torn.  ii.  not.  p.  70 — 76,)  with  arguments 
rather  of  decency  than  of  weight.  The  court  of  Avignon  nught  not 
choose  to  agitate  this  delicate  questi(Hi. 

^'  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monument  of  freedom 
and  f611y»  is  extant  in  Hocsemius,  (Cer^eau,  p.  163—166.) 

<"  It  is  singular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  hare  overlooked 
this  sevenfold  coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  internal  evi- 
dmce,  and  the  testimony  of  Hocsemius,  and  even  of  Bienzi,  (Cer^e^Ut 
p.  167—170.  229.) 
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pteeed  on  Ms  head  by  the  most  erainent  of  the  Roman  clergy ; 
they  represented  die  seven  gifb  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he 
still  professed  to  Imitate  the  example  of  the  ancient  tribunes.* 
These  extraordinary  spectacles  might  deceive  or  flatter  the 
people ;  and  ^ir  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the  vanity  of 
Uieir  leader.  But  in  his  private  life  he  soon  deviated  from 
die  strict  rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence  ;  and  the  plebeians, 
who  were  awed  by  the  splendor  of  the  nobles,  were  provoked 
by  the  luxury  of  their  equal.  His  wife,  his  son,  lus  uncle, 
(a  barber  in  name  and  profession,)  exposed  the  contrast  of 
vulgar  manners  and  nrincely  expense ;  and  wi&out  acquiring 
tiie  majesty,  Rienzi  oegenerated  into  ^e  vices,  of  a  king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pi^,  or  perhaps  with  pleas- 
ure, the  humiliation  of  the  barons  of  Rome.  ^  Bareheaded, 
tiieir  hands  crossed  on  their  breast,  they  stood  with  downcast 
looks  in  the  presence  of  the  tribune ;  and  they  trembled, 
«)od  God,  how  they  trembled  f  <^  As  long  as  the  yoke  of 
Kienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their  country,  their  conscience 
ibreed  them  to  esteem  the  man,  whom  pride  and  interest 
proTcAed  them  to  hate :  his  extravagant  conduct  soon  fortified 
^ir  hatred  by  contempt ;  and  they  conceived  the  hope  of 
subverting  a  power  which  was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  public  confidence.  The  old  animosity  of  the  Colonna 
and  Ursini  was  suspended  for  a  moment  by  their  common 
disgrace :  they  associated  their  wishes,  and  perhaps  their  de- 

*^  Puoi  se  facova  stare  dcnante  a  se,  mentre  sedeva,  JLi  baroni  tutti 
in  piedi  ritti  co  le  yraccia  piecate«  e  co  li  capucci  tratti.  Deh  como 
ttavano  paurosl  I  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  iL  c.  20,  p.  439.)  He  saw  them,  and 
westethem. 


*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  the  proCane  comparison  between 
himself  and  our  Lord ;  and  the  striking  circumstance  took  ijlace  which  he 
relates  in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
wild  and  joyous  exultation  of  the  people,  one  of  his  most  zealous  sup- 
potters,  a  monkf  who  was  in  high  repute  for  his  sanctity,  stood  apart  in  a 
comer  of  the  church  and  wept  bitterly !  A  domestic  chaplain  of  fiienai's 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  grief.  **  Now,"  replied  the  man  of  Qqd,  "  is  thy 
master  cast  down  from  heaven  — never  saw  I  man  so  proud.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  driven  the  tyrants  firom  the  city  without  drawing  a 
sword ;  the  cities  and  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  have  submitted  to  his  power. 
Why  is  he  so  anrogant  and  ungrateful  towards  the  Most  High  ?  Why  does 
he  seek  earthly  and  transits  rew^s  for  his  labom,  and  in  his  wanton 
gpeech  liken  himself  to  the  Creator  ?  Tell  thy  master  that  he  can  only 
atone  for  this  offence  by  tears  of  penitence.'*  In  the  evening  the  chaplain 
communicated  this  solemn  rebuke  to  the  tribune :  it  appalled  him  for  the 
time,  but  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  tumuU  and  hurry  of  business. — M. 
1845. 
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signs;  an  assassin  was  seized  and  tortnied  •  he  accused  the 
no^es ;  and  as  soon  as  Rienzi  deserved  the  fate,  he  adopted 
the  suspicions  and  maxims,  of  a  tyrant.  On  the  same  day, 
under  various  pretences,  he  invited  to  the  Capitol  his  principal 
enemies,  among  whom  were  fiVQ  members  of  the  Ursini  and 
Ijhree  of  the  Colonna  name.  But  instead  of  a^ouncU  or  a 
hanquet,  they  found  themselves  prisoners  under  the  sword  of 
despotism  or  justice ;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  of 
guilt  might  inspire  them  with  equal  apprehensions  of  dan^r^ 
At  the  sound  of  the  great  belt  the  people  assembled ;  they 
were  arraigned  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  tribune^s  life; 
and  though  some  might  sympathize  in  their  distress,  not  a 
hand,  nor  a  voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the  first  of  the  nobility 
from  their  impending  doom.  Their  apparent  boldness  was 
prompted  by  despair ;  they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a 
sleepless  and  painful  night ;  and  the  venerable  hero,  Stephen 
Colonna,  striking  against  die  door  of  his  prison,  repeatedly 
urged  his  guards  to  deliver  him  by  a  speedy  death  from  such 
ignominious  servitude.  In  the  morning  they  understood  their 
sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bell.  The  great  hall  of  the  Capitol  had  been  decorated  for 
the  bloody  scene  with  red  and  white  hangings :  the  counte* 
nance  of  the  tribune  was  dark  and  severe ;  the  swords  of  the 
executioners  were  unsheathed  ;  and  the  barons  were  inter- 
rupted in  their  dying  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  But 
in  thb  decisive  moment,  Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or  appre- 
hensive  than  his  captives :  he  dreaded  the  splendor  of  Uieir 
names,  their  surviving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  c^  the  people, 
the  reproaches  of  the  world,  and,  after  rashly  ofiering  a  mor- 
tal  injury,  he  vamly  presumed  that,  if  he  could  forgive,  he 
might  himself  be  forgiveif.  His  elaborate  oration  was  that 
of  a  Christian  and  a  suppliant ;  and,  as  the  humble  minister 
of  the  commons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these 
noble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  future  service  he 
pledged  his  faith  and  authority.  ^'  If  yt>u  are  spared,''  said 
the  tribune,  "by  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  will  you  not 
promise  to  support  the  good  estate  with  your  lives  and  for- 
tunes ?  "  Astonished  by  this  marvellous  clemency,  the  barons 
bowed  their  heads;  and  while  they  devoutly  repeated  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret,  and  more  sincere, 
assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
pronounced  their  absolution:  they  received  the  communion 
with  the  tribune,  assisted  at  the  banquet,  followed  the  piooes* 
41* 
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ikm ;  and,  after  &rery  spiritual  and  temporai  sign  of  raeoo^ 
ciUaticm,  were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their  respectire  homes, 
with  the  new  honora  and  titles  of  generals,  consuls,  and* 
|Mitricians.^3 

During  some  weeks  they  weite  cheeked  by  the  memory  of 
their  dangeif  rather  than  of  their  detiveisDce,  ^l  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Ursini,  esca|nng  with  the  Colonna  from  tfaff 
city,  erected  at  Marino  the  stai^ard  of  rebellion.  The  forti- 
fications of  tiie  castle  were  instantly  restored ;  the  yassals 
attended  their  lord ;  the  outlaws  armed  against  the  nagistrate  ; 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  hanrests  and  vineyards,  from  Marino 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destn^ed ;  wad  tiie 
peopte  arraigned  Rienzi  as  the  author  of  the  calamities  which 
his  government  had  taught  them  to  forget  la  die  campy 
Bienzi  appeared  to  less  advantage  than  in  die  rostrum ;  afiid 
he  neglected  the  progress  of  the  rebel  barons  till  their  num^ 
hers  were  strong,  and  their  castles  impregnable.  From  the 
pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  die  art,  ot  even  the  ecKn> 
age,  of  a  general :  an  army  of.  twenty  thousand  Eoomuis 
returned  without  honor  or  effect  from  the  attack  of  Marino  ; 
and  his  vengeance  was  amused  by  painting  his  csiemies,  their 
heads  downwards,  and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  tbey  should 
have  been  bears)  as  the  representatives  cfi  tiie  Ursini*  fhe  be** 
lief  of  his  incapacity  encouraged  their  operations :  they  wero 
invited  by  their  secret  adherents }  and  the  barons  attemipted, 
with  four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter 
Rome  by  force  or  surprise.  The  city  was  prepared  for  Aeir 
reception ;  the  alarm-bell  rung  all  night ;  the  gates  were 
strictly  gtnurded,  or  insdently  open ;  and  afier  some  hesitation 
they  sounded  a  retreat  The  two  first  divisions  had  passed 
along  the  walls,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance  tempted 
the  headstrong  valor  of  the  nobles  in  die  rear ;  and  after  a 
successful  skirmish,  they  were  overthrown  and  massacred 
widiotti  qtnrter  by  the  crowds  (^  the  Roman  peojpleu  Stepfaea 
Colonna  the  younger,  the  noble  spirit  to  wbcan  Petrarch 
ascribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  was  preceded  or  accom* 
panied  in  death  by  his  son  John,  a  gallant  youth,  by  his  Iffodier 
Peter,  who  might  regret  the  ease  and  honow  of  the  church, 
by  a  nephew  of  legitimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards  of  the 

*•  The  original  letter,  in  whicli  Rienzi  justifies  his  treatment  of  the 
Oolonna,  rHocsemius,  apnd  du  Cer^eau,  p.  222 — 229,)  displays^  in 
g«Kiiui»cdLotB,  tii0  Mtxtitfe  ^f  the  kiiATe  Afod  ^e  mn^fnml. 
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CMoDna  race ;  and  the  number  of  seven,  the  seven  crowns, 
as  Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  completed  by 
the  agony  of  the  deplorable  parent,  and  the  veteran  chief, 
Who  had  survived  the  hope  and  fortune  of  his  house.  The 
vision  and  prophecies  of  St.  Martin  and  Pope  Boniface  had 
been  used  by  the  tribune  to  animate  his  troops :  ^^  he  displayed, 
at  least  in  the  pursuit,  the  spirit  of  a  hero ;  but  he  forgot  the 
maxims  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  abhorred  the  triumphs  of 
civil  war.  The  conqueror  ascended  the  Capitol ;  deposited 
his  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar ;  and  boasted,  with  some 
truth,  that  he  had  cut  off  an  ear,  which  neither  pope  nor  em- 
peror had  been  able  to  amputate."**  His  base  and  implacable 
revenge  denied  the  honors  of  burial ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
Colonna,  which  he  threatened  to  expose  with  those  of  the 
vilest  malefactors,  were  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins 
ef  their  name  and  family.*^  The  people  sympathized  in  their 
grief,  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested  the  indecent 
joy  of  Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  where  these  iHustrious  vic- 
tims had  fallen.  It  was  on  that  fatal  spot  that  he  conferred 
on  his  son  the  honor  of  knighthood  :  and  the  ceremony  was 
accomplished  by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of 
the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  ablution  from  a 
pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  polluted  with  patrician  blood ."^^ 

**  Rienzi,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  ascribes  to  St.  Martin  the 
tribune,  Boniface  VIII.  l^e  enemy  of  Colonna,  liimself,  and  the  Roman 
people,  the  glory  ctf  the  day,  which  Yillani  likewise  (L  12,  c.  104) 
describes  as  a  regular  battle.  The  disorderly  :>kim(ush,  the  flight  ol 
the  Romans,  and  the  cowardice  of  Rienzi,. are  painted  in  the  simple 
and  minute  narrative  of  Fortifiocca,  or  the  anonymous  citizen,  (1.  i.  c. 
34—37.) 

**  JxL  desciibing  the  £b11  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the  family 
of  Stephen  the  elder,  who  is  often  confounded  by  the  P.  du  Ccr<;eaa 
With  his  son.  That  femiily  was  extinguished,  but  the  house  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  collateral  branches,  of  which  I  have  not  a  very 
accurate  Imowledge.  Circumspice  (says  Petrarch)  familise  tuae  statum, 
Columniensium  domos:  solito  pauciores  habeat  colunmas.  Quid  ad 
rem  ?  modo  fundamentum  stabile,  solidumque  permaneat. 

**  The  convent  of  St.  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and  protected 
by  the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year  1318,  were  twelve  in 
number.  The  others  were  allowed  to  marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the 
fourth  degree,  and  the  dispensation  was  justified  by  the  small  number 
and  close  alliances  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  (M6moires  sur  P6*- 
trarque,  torn.  i.  p.  110,  tom.  ii.  p.  401.) 

*•  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  consolation,  (Fam.  1. 
▼ii.  epist.  13,  p.  682,  683*)    The  friend  was  lost  in  t^c  patriot.    Kulla 
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A  short  deUy  would  have^saved  the  Colonna,  the  delay  of 
a  single  month,  which  elapsed  between  the  triumph  and  the 
exile  of  Rienzi.  In  the  pride  of  victory,  he  forfeited  what 
yet  remained  of  his  civil  virtues,  without  acquiring  the  fame 
of  military  prowess.  A  free  and  vigorous  opposition  was 
formed  in  the  city ;  and  when  the  tribune  proposed  in  the 
public  counsel  ^^  to  impose  a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  the 
government  of  Perugia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  agsdnst  his 
measures ;  repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treachery  and 
corruption  ;  and  urged  him  to  prove,  by  their  forcible  exclu- 
sion, that  if  the  populace  adhered  to  his  cause,  it  was  already 
disclaimed  by  the  most  respectable  citizens.  The  pope  and 
the  sacred  college  had  never  been  dazzled  by  his  specious 
professions;  they  were  justly  offended  by  the  insolence  of  his 
conduct ;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  after  some 
fruitless  treaty,  and  two  personal  interviews,  he  fulminated  a 
bull  of  excommunication,  in  which  the  tribune  is  degraded 
from  his  office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  sacri- 
lege, and  heresy.^®  The  surviving  barons  of  Home  were  now 
bumbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance ;  their  interest  and  revenge 
engaged  them  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  but  as  the  fate  oi 
the  Colonna  was  before  their  eyes,  they  abandoned  to  a  pri- 
vate adventurer  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  revolution.  John 
Pepin,  count  of  Minorbino,^^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had 
been  condemned  for  his  crimes,  or  his  riches,  to  perpetual 
imprisonment;  and  Petrarch,  by  soliciting  his  release,  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his  friend.  At  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  the  count  of  Afinorbino  intro* 
duced   himself  into  Rome ;   barricaded  the  quarter  of  the 

tdto  orbe  prindpum  fiunilia  oarior ;  oarior  tamen  xeq^mblica,  carior 
Roma,  carior  Italia. 

Je  reodt  graoet  aux  Dieux  d«  n'Atre  pns  Roratun. 

*'^  Thia  coimcil  and  opposition  is  obscurely  mentioned  by  PoUistore, 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  has  preserved  some  curious  and  original 
facts,  (Rer.  Italicarum,  tom.  xxy.  c.  31,  p.  798—804.) 

*^  Ijie  briefs  and  bidls  of  Clement  YI.  against  Kienzi  are  translated 
by  the  P.  du  Cer^eau,  Tp.  196,  232,)  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of 
Odericus  Kaynaldus,  (A.  D.  1347,  No.  16,  17,  21,  &c.,)  who  found 
them  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 

**  Matteo  Villani  describes  the  origin,  character,  and  death  of  thia 
count  of  Minorbino,  a  man  da  natura  inconstante  e  senza  fede,  whose 
grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  was  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  spoils 
of  the  Saracens  of  Noeera,  (L  rii.  c.  102, 103.)  See  his  imprisonment, 
and  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  tom.  ii.  p.  149 — 151. 
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GbloAna;  and  found  the  enterprise  as  easy  as  it  had  seemed 
impossible.  Froiti  the  first  alarm,  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  in* 
cessantly  tolled  ;  but,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known 
sound,  the  people  were  silent  and  inactive  ;  and  the  pusil- 
lanimous Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with  sighs  and 
tears,  abdicated  the  government  and  palace  of  the  republic. 

Without  drawing  his  sword.  Count  Pepin  restored  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  church ;  three  senators  were  chosen,  and  the 
legate,  assuming  the  first  rank,  accepted  his  two  colleagues 
from  the  rival  families  of  Colonna  and  Ursini.  The  acts  of 
the  tribune  were  abolished,  his  head  was  proscribed;  yet 
such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  barons  hesitated 
three  days  before  they  would  trust  themselves  in  the  city, 
and  Rienzi  was  left  above  a  month  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  whence  he  peaceably  withdrew,  after  laboring, 
without  effect,  to  revive  the  affection  and  courage  of  the 
Romans.  The  vision  of  freedom  and  empire  had  vanished : 
their  fallen  spirit  would  have  acquiesced  in  servitude,  had  it 
been  smoothed  by  tranquillity  and  order ;  and  it  w^s  scarcely 
observed,  that  the  new  senators  derived  their  authority  from 
tfee  Apostolic  See ;  that  four  cardinals  were  appointed  to  re- 
form, with  dictatorial  power,  the  state  of  the  republic.  Rome 
was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  barons,  who 
detested  each  other,  and  despised  the  commons  :  their  hostile 
fortresses,  both  in  town  and  country,  again  rose,  and  were 
again  demolished :  and  the  peaceful  citizens,  a  flock  of 
sheep,  were  devoured,  says  the  Florentine  historian,  by  these 
rapacious  wolves.  -But  when  their  pride  and  avarice  had 
eichausted  the  patience  of  the  Romans,  a  confratomity  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  republic :  tliu  bell  of 
the  Capitol  was  again  tolled,  the  nobles  in  amis  trembled  in 
the  presence  of  an  unarmed  multitude ;  and  of  the  two  sena- 
tcMTS,  Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of  the  palace,  and 
Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  dangerous 
office  of  tribune  was  successively  occupied  by  two  plebeians, 
Cerroni  and  Baroncelli.  The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  un- 
equal to  the  times ;  and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired  with 
a  fair  reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the  comforts  of  rural 
life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  genius,  Baroncelli  was  distin- 
guished by  a  resolute  spirit :  he  spoke  the  language  of  a 
{Patriot,  and  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  tyrants ;  his  suspicion  was 
a  sentence  of  death,  and  his  own  death  was  the  reward  of  his 
cruelties.    Amidst  the  public  misfortunes,  the  fkults  of  Rienzi 
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were  forgotten ;  and  the  Romans  sighed  for  the  peace  ant 
prosperity  of  the  good  estate.^  • 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  deliverer  was  agaia 
restored  to  his  country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  piU 
|rim,  he  escaped  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ijgdplored  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  Hungary  at  Naples,  tempted  the 
amhition  of  every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at  Rotne  with  the 
pilgrims  of  the  jubilee,  lay  concealed  among  the  hero^ts  of 
the  Apennine,  and  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  Grer- 
many,  and  Bohemia.  His  person  was  invisible,  his  name  was 
yet  formidable ;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avignon  sup- 
poses, and  even  magnifies,  his  personal  merit  The  emperor 
Uharles  the  Fourth  gave  audience  to  a  stranger,  who  frankly 
revealed  himself  as  the  tribune  of  the  republic ;  and  aston* 
ished  an  assembly  of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the  elo- 
quence of  a  patriot  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet,  the  downfall 
of  tyranny  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost^^  Whatever 
bad  been  his  hopes,  Eien^i  found  himself  a  captive ;  but  he 
supported  a  character  of  independence  and  digDity,  and 
obeyed,  as  his  own  choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  the 
supreme  pontifil  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  bad  been 
cooled  l)y  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekindled  by  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  presence,  of  his  friend ;  and  he  boldly  complains 
of  the  times,  in  which  the  savior  of  Rome  was  delivered  by 
her  emperor  into  the  hands  of  her  bishop.  Rienzi  was  trans- 
ported slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague  to  Avignon : 
his  entrance  into  the  city  was  that  of  a  m^efactor ;  in  his 

^  The  troubles  of  Rome,  from  the  departure  to  theiettim  of  Riaizi, 
are  related  bj  Motteo  Yillani  (L  ii.  c.  47,  L  iiL  c.  33,  67,  78)  and 
Thomas  Fortinocca,  (1.  iii.  c.  1 — 4.)  I  have  slightly  passed  over  these 
secondary  characters,  who  imitated  the  origintd  triDnne. 

*'  These  visions,  df  which  the  Mends  and  enemieB  of  Rienra.  seem 
alike  ignorant,  are  snrely  magnified  by  the  sseal  ttf  FdUistare,  a  Domili- 
ioan  inqiusitor,  (Rer.  ItaL  torn.  xxv.  c  36,  p.  819.)  Had  the  tribune 
taught,  that  Christ  was  succeeded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  pope  would  be  abolished,  he  might  have  been  convicted  of 
heresy  and  treason,  without  (lending  the  Roman  people.* 


*  So  far  from  having  magnified  these  yisions,  Pollistore  is  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  documents  published  by  Papenocordt.  The  adoption  of  aU 
the  wild  dectrioes  of  the  Frmtricelli,  the  Spirituals,  in  which,  m  llie  time 
at  least,  Bienzi  appears  to  have  been  in  earnest :  his  maniifioent  offers  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  nrom  his  ntst  escape  from 
Borne  to  his  kuotisonment  at  Avignon,  ai^  among  the  most  ^urie^is  ehteb- 
ters  of  Ms  eventful  life.  —  M.  IW. 
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pmmi  be  wiu»  ^iiaed  by  the  teg;  end  fom  eardi^ite  wei» 
named  to  inquire  iota  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  rebellioo; 
But  hiA.tri^l  and  condemnation  would  have  involved  some 
questions,  which  it  was  more  prudent  to  lei^ve  under  the  veil 
of  mystery:  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  popes;  the  duty 
of  ie«deDcee;t  the  eivil  imd  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  The  reigning  pontiS*  well  ~de* 
served  the  ^appellation  of  demerU :  the  strange  vicissitudes 
and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  caplive  .excited  his  pity  and 
esteem ;  and  Petrarch  believes  that  he  respected  in  the  hero 
the  name  and  sacred  chamcter  of  a  poet^  Sienzi  was  in* 
dolged  with  an  !easy  confinement  and  the  use  of  books ;  and 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  Livy^and  the  Bible,  he  sought  the 
cause,  and  the  consolation  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Sixth  opened  a 
new.  prospect  of.  his  deliverance  and  restoration ;  and  the 
court  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,  that,  the  successful  rebel 
conld  alone  appease  and  reform  the  ansuxshy  of  the  metrop« 
0^  After  a  solemn  profession  of  fidelity,  the  Roman  trib« 
une  was  sent  into  Italy,  with  the  title  of  senator ;  but  the 
death  of  Baroncelii  appeared  to  supersede  ihe  use  of  his 
mission ;  and  the  legate,  Cardinal  Aibornoz,^  a  consummate 
statesnum,  allowed  him  with  reluctance^  and  withc»it  aid,  to 
undertake  the  perilous  experiment  His  first  reception  was 
eqnal  to  his  wishes :  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  ^  public 
festival;  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  revived  the  laws 
of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momentary  sunshine  was  soon 
clouded  by  his  own  vices  and  those  of  the  people :  in  the 
Capitol,  he  might  often  regret  the  prison  of  AvigiK>n ;  and 
after  a  second  administmtion  of  four  months,  Rienzi  was 
massacred  in  a  tumult  which  had  been  fomented  by  4he 
Roman  barons.  In  liie  society  of  the  (Termans  and  Boaeaaif 
ans,  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  the  habits  of  intemperance 

^*  The  astoxiishinent,  the  envy  almost,  of  Fetrarcli  is  a  proo^  if  not 
of  the  truth  of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  of  his  own  veracity.  The 
abb4  de  Sade  (M6moires,  torn.  iiL  p.  242)  quotes  the  vith  epistle  of  the 
xiiith  book  of  Petrarch,  but  it  is  of  the  royal  MS.  which  he  consulted, 
and  not  of  the  ordinary  Basil  edition^  (p.  920.) 

^  ^gidius,  or  Giles  Albomoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, and  cardinal  legate  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  13^3 — 1367,)  restored,  by  his 
arms  and  coimsels,  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  His  life  hat 
been  separately  written  by  SepuWeda ;  but  Dryden  could  notreas<M^ 
ably  suppose,  that  his  name,  or  that  Of  Wolsey,  had  reached  the  eairs 
of  tiie  Mufti  in  Don  Sebastian. 
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ttii  cmtkf  i  «<lMfintf  had  chilkd  bit  cuflmshitmy  wiUmvI 
fiMPtifynig  b»  feason  or  virtue ;  and  that  youthiul  hope,  that 
litely  aflaumoee^  whioh  ia  the  pledge  of  socoeaa,  waa  dow 
awtceeded  hy  the  cold  impotence  of  diatniat  and  despair. 
The  tftbiaae  had  reigned  with  absolute  donunion,  by  the 
choice,  and  in  the  hearts,  of  the  Romans :  the  senator  waa 
the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  eourt ;  and  while  he  was 
suspected  hy  the  people,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  piinee. 
The  legate  Albomoz,  who  seemed  desirous  of  fan  ruin,  in* 
flextbly  refused  all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful 
lubject  could  no  longer  presume  to  touch  iAie  revcaniea  of  the 
ipoBtolieal  cham^r  \  and  the  fifst  idea  of  a  tax  was  the  sig- 
iial  of  clamor  and  sedition.  Even  his  justice  was  tainted  wiSi 
the  guilt  or  reproach  of  selfi^  cruelty :  the  moat  vhrtoons 
cfftizen  of  Rome  was  saerificed  to  his  jealousy ;  aaid  in  the 
uecution  of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had  been 
sssisted,  the  magistrate  too  much  fbrgot,  or  too  mu^  remem- 
bered, the  obligations  of  the  debtor.^  A  civii  war  exhausted 
his  treasures,  and  the  patience  of  the  cky:  the  Colonaa 
Riaintamed  their  hoetile  station  at  Palestrina ;  and  his  mer- 
oenaries  soon  despised  a  leader  whose  ignorance  and  fear 
M^ere  envious  of  all  subordinate  merit  m  the  deaths  as  in 
die  life,  of  Rienai,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were  stran^ly 
mkieled.  When  the  Capitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  mul- 
fitude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted  l^  his  civil  and  military 
lervants,  the  intrepid  senator,  wavmg  the  banner  of  ISierty, 
0Te8ented  himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to 
che  various  passions 'of  the  Romans,  and  labored  to  persuade 
them,  Ihat  in  the  same  cause  himself  and  the  republic  must 
sither  stand  or  fkll.  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a  volley 
o^  imprecations  and  stones ;  and  af^er  an  arrow  had  tnuuk 
pievced  his  hand,  he  aunk  into  abjeet  despair,  and  fled  weep* 
mg  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence  he  was  let  down  by 
ft- sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.  Destitute  of  aid 
or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening :  the  doors  of  the 
Oapitol  were  destroy^  with  axes  and  fire ;  and  while  the 
lenator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian  habit,  he  was  dis- 


•«  From  Matted  TnUmi«ftdI'ortifiooea,  the  P.  da  (MataoL  (p.  U^ 

-^SM)  hm  extnotsd  the  life  sad  dssth  of  th«  chsvBlkr  Moiiti>eal^  the 

i£ft  of  arobber  and  the  dea^  of  a  hero.    At  the  h«ad  of  aftee  eom- 

ony,  the  first  that  desolated  Italy,  he  became  rich  and  fimniydafale  : 

had  money  in  all  the  banks,  ~  60,000  duoats  m  Padua  almoe. 
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eov^orsd  and  dmggftd  to  lAie  pktform  of  the  pdaee,  the  Aital 
scene  of  his  judgmenta  and  executions.  A  whole  hour,  with-^ 
oot  Yooce  or  nioti<)n,  he  stood  aiindst  the  multitude  half  naked 
And  baif  dead:  their  rage  was  hushed  mto  omiosity  and 
wonder :  the  last  feelings  of  reverence  and  compassion  yet 
struggled  in  his  ftcvor ;  and  they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a 
bold  assassin  had  not  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast.  He 
fbll  aeoseleBs  with  the  first  stroke :  &e  impotent  revenge  of 
his  enenues  inflicted  a  thousand  wounds :  and  the  senator^s 
body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
flames.  Poisterity  will  compare  ^e  virtues  and  fotlings  of 
this  extraordinary  man ;  but  in  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  ' 
servitude,  the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often  been  celebrated  as 
the  (toliverer  of  bis  country,  and  the  leist.  of  the  Roman 
patriots.55 

The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of  Petnuroh  was  the  res« 
toration  of  a  free  republic ;  but  after  the  exile  and  death  of 
bis  plebeian  hero,  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  ^bune,  to  the 
king,  (^  the  Romans.  The  Capitol  was  yet  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Rieinzi,  when  Charies  the  Fourth  descended  from 
the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns.  In  his 
passage  through  Milan  he  received  the  visit,  and  repaid  the 
flattery,  c^  ^e  poet-laureate ;  accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus ; 
and  promised,  without  a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  monarchy.  A  false  application  o£  the  names  and 
maxims  of  antiquity  was  the  source  of  the  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments of  Petrarch ;  yet  he  could  not  overlook  the  dif- 
ference of  tiroes  and  characters ;  the  immeasumble  distance 
between  the  first  Caesars  and  a  Bohemian  prince,  who  by  the 
favor  of  the  clergy  had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the 
Grerman  aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her  glory 
and  her  provinces,  he  had  boimd  himself  by  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  pope,  to  evacuate  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation ;  and  hk  shameful  retreat  was  pursued  by  the  re- 
proaches of  the  patriot  bard.^ 

^  The  exile,  second  goyemment,  and  death  (^Biaozitaot  minutely 
related  by  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  neither  his  Mend  nor 
his  enemy,  (1.  iU.  c.  12-^15.)  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  iribune,  was 
indiSerent  to  the  fate  of  the  senator, 

**  The  hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch  are  agreeably 
d^pierlbed  in  his  own  words  by  we  French  biographer,  (M6moires,  torn, 
iii.  p.  376 — il3 ;)  but  the  deep,  though  secret,  woima  was  the  poro- 
natlon  of  Zanubi,  the  poet-laureate,  by  Charles  lY* 
VOL.  VI.  42 
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-  ABm  Hm  loss  <^  Ubsftj  and  eittptre,  his  ^nrd  and  more 
bumble  wish  was  to  reconcile  the  shepherd  wi&  his  Gock^  to 
focail  the  Bonan  bishop  to  his  anetent  and  pecuhar  diocese, 
la  the  fervor  of  youth,  with  the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  adk 
dressed  his  exh<Mrtations  to  five  successive  popes,  and  his 
eloqueooe  was  lUways  inspired  by  the  ^athusiaffln  of  send^ 
ment  and  the  freedom  of  ktngui^.^^  The  scm  of  a  dtiten 
of  Florence  invariably  preferred  the  coimti^  of  his  birth  to 
that  of  his  education ,  and  Italy,  is  his  eyes,  was  the  queen 
and  garden  of  the  vforid,  Anndst  her  domestic  factions,  she 
was  doubdess  superior  to  France  both  in  art  and  scie^se,  in 
wealth  and  politeness;  but  the  di&fenee  could  scarcely  sup* 
port  the  epithet  of  barbarous,  which  he  promiscuously  bestows 
on  the  countries  .beyond  the  Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystic  Bab^ 
ylon,  the  sink:  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the  oliject  of'-fais 
hatred  and  contempt;  but  he  forgets  that  her  scandbilous  vices 
were  not  the  growth  of  the  soil,  and  that  in  every  resyetioe 
they  would  adhere  to  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  papal  court 
He  confesses  that  the  successor  of  St  Peter  is  the  bishop  of 
the  universal  church ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhone,  but  of  the  Tyber,  that  the  apostie  had  fixed  his  ever- 
lasting throne :  and  while  every  city  in  the  Christian  world 
was  blessed  with  a  bislM^,  the  metrqpdis  alone  was  desolate 
and  forlorn.  Since  the  removal  of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacred 
buildings  of  the  Lateian  and  the  Vatican,  their  altan  and  their 
saints,  were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay ;  and  Rome 
was  often  painted  under  the  image  of  a  disccmsolate  matron,  as 
if  the  wandering  husband  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  homely 
portrait  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his  weepmg  spouse.^ 


'^  See,  in  his  accurate  and  amunlng  biognqpher,  the  appUcatien  <^' 
Petrarch  and  Borne  to  Benedict  XlL  in  the  year  133i,  (M^moires, 
torn,  i  p.  261—265,)  to  Clement  VI.  in  1342,  (torn.  ii.  p.  46 — 47,)  and 
to  Urban  V.  in  19W,  (torn.  iU.  p.  677—691 1)  his  praise  (p.  711—716) 
and  excuse  (p.  771)  of  the  last  of  tiiese  pontift.  His  angry  contro- 
versy on  the  respectiye  merits  of  France  and  Italy  may  be  found  0pp. 
p.  1068—1085. 

**  SquaHda  sed  auoniam  facies,  neglectaque  cultCi 

Cesaries ;  mxutiBque  malis  lassata  senectus 
Eripuit  solitam  emgiem :  vetus  accipe  nomen; 
Eoma  Tocor.  (Carm,  1.  2,  p^  77.) 

He  spiaa  this  allegory  beyond  all  meaanre  or  pafoenea.  Tha  E^stiM 
to  Hrbaa  Y.  in  prose  are  more  aim^  and  persiiaarFa,  (geniHnni»  1.  tii. 
p.  811—827,  L  ix.  epift.  u  p.  844—854.)  r-    t  , 
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But  the  cloud  whicb  hung  over  the  seven  hills  woiM  be  (i» 
pelled  by  the  presence  of  their  lawful  sovereign:  etermd 
fame,  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  and^the  peace  of  Italy,  would 
be  the  recompense  of  the  pope  who  should  dcure  to  emtotce 
this  generous  resolution.  Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch  exhort* 
ed,  the  three  first,  John  the  Twenty^second,  Benedict  the 
Twelfth,  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  were'  importuned  or  amused 
by  the  boldness  of  the  orator;  but  the  memorable  change 
which  had  been  attempted  by  Urban  the  Fifth  was  finally 
accomplished  by  Gregory  the  Eleventh.  The  executk>n  of 
their  design  was  opposed  by  weighty  and  almost  insuperable 
obstacles.  A  king  of  France,  who  has  deserved  the  epithet 
of  wise,  was  unwSling  to  release  them  from  a  local  depend*> 
ence:  the  cardinals,  for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  wera 
attached  to  the  language,  manners,  and  climate  of  Avignon ; 
to  their  stately  palaces ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy. 
In  their  eyes,  Italy  was  foreign  or  hostile ;  and  they  reluc- 
tantly embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if  they  had  been  sold  or 
banished  into  the  land  of  the  Saracens.  Urban  the  Fif^ 
resided  three  years  in  the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honor :  his 
sanctity  was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  horse ;  and 
the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  queen  of  Naples,  and  the  emperors 
of  the  East  and  West,  devoutly  saluted  their  common  father 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  joy  of  Petrarch  and  the 
Italians  was  soon  turned  into  grief  and  indignation.  Some 
reasons  of  public  or  private  moment,  his  own  impatience  or 
the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,  recalled  Urban  to  France  ;  and 
the  approaching  election  was  saved  from  the  tyrannic  patriot- 
ism of  the  Romans.  The  powers  of  heaven  were  interested 
in  their  cause :  Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  saint  and  pilgrim,  disap- 
proved the  return,  and  foretold  the  death,  of  Uriwin  the  Fifth : 
the  migration  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  was  encouraged  by 
St  Catharine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse  of  Christ  and  ambassa- 
dress of  the  Florentines ;  and  the  popes  themselves,  the  great 
masters  of  human  credulity,  appear  to  have  listened  to  these 
visionary  females.^^     Yet  ihose  celestial  admonitions  were 

"*  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St.  Bridget  or 
St.  Cathariney  the  last  of  whieh  might  fundsh  wme  amusing  stories. 
Their  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XL  is  attested  by  the  last  solemn 
words  of  the  dying  pope,  who  admonished  the  aanstants,  ut  -^averent 
ab  hominibus,  sive  yixiB*  sive  mulieribas,  sub  spede  religionis  loqnen^ 
tibus  visiones  sui  ca|>itis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  seducttis,  ftc,  (Baiaz.  Not; 
ad  Yit,  Pap.  Avenionemaum,  torn.  L  pw  1224.) 
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ffipport«d  by  softie  arguments  of  temporal  policy.  The 
remdence  of  ATignon  h^d  been  invaded  by  hostile  violence : 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  robbers,  a  hero  had  extorted 
ransom  aod  absolution  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  sacred 
college ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French  warriors,  to  spaie  the 
people  and  plunder  the  church,  was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most 
dangerous  import.*®  While  the  pope  was  driven  from  Av- 
ignon, he  was  strenuously  invited  to  Rome.  The  senate  and 
people  acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  laid 
at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  for- 
tresses ;  of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tyber.®^  But  this 
loyal  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  they  could 
no  longer  suffer  the  scandal  and  calamity  of  his  absence ;  and 
that  his  obstinacy  would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive  and 
assert  the  primitive  right  of  election.  The  abbot  of  Mount 
Cassin  had  been  consulted,  whether  he  would  accept  the  triple 
crown  ^  fipom  the  clergy  and  people :  "  I  am  a  citizen  of 
Rome,'*  ^  replied  that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  "  and  my  first 
law  is,  the  voice  of  my  country."  ^ 

^  This  predatory  expedition  itf  r^ted  by  Froissaid,  (Chroiuque, 
torn.  i.  p.  230,)  and  in  the  Hie  of  Du  GuescHn,  (Collection  G6n6rald 
des  M^moires  Historiques,  torn.  iv.  o.  16,  p.  107 — 113.)  As  early  as 
the  year  1361,  the  court  of  Avignon  had  been  molested  by  siaiilar  free- 
booters, who  afterwards  passed  the  A^  (M6moires  sur  P6tnirque« 
torn.  iiL  p.  563 — 669.) 

<i  fleury  alleges,  f^om  the  annals  of  Odericus  Itaynaldns,  the  ori- 
ginal treaty  whieh  was  dgned  the  21it  of  December,  1376,  between 
Gregory  XL  and  the  KtHnans,  (Hist.  Ecoles.  torn.  zx.  p.  270.) 

**  The  first  crown  or  regnum  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn.  v.  p. 
702)  on  the  episcopal  mitre  of  the  popes,  is  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  Con- 
stantino, or  CloTis.  The  second  was  added  by  Boniface  YuL,  as  the 
emblem  not  only  of  a  spiritoal,  but  of  a  temporai,  kingdom..  The  three 
states  of  the  church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown  ^Whieh  was 
introduced  by  John  XXII.  or  Benedict  Xll.y  (H^moires  sur  P6tracque» 
tom.  i.  p.  268,  269.) 

^  Baluze  (Not.  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  L  p.  1194, 1195)  produces  the 
original  evidence  whieh  attests  the  threats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassin,  qui,  tdtro  se  od<»- 
rcns,  responmt  se  civem  Komanum  esse,  et  illud  yeUe  quod  ipsi  vellent. 

*^  The  return  of  the  popes  from  Ayignon  to  Bome,  and  &eir  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  livM  o£  Brban  T.  and 
Gregory  XL»  m  Baluse  (Yit.  Papamm  Av^ondni^iun,  tom.  i.  p.  36S  - 
—486)  and  Muratori,  (Script.  B^.  Itolicarum,  tom.  m.  F.  i.  p.  dW*^ 
712.)  In  the  disputes  of  the  schism,  every  drcumatanee  was  serer^y^ 
thouffh  iMDrtuiUy,  scrutinized ;  more  espeeittlly  in  tiie  great  inqticw^ 
which  decided  the  obedience  of  Castile,  and  to  wWeh  Balttti^  b^S""^ 
notes,  so  often  and  so  laxgely  appeals  from  a  MS.  vOkmie  in  the  H 
ley  Ubrary,  (p.  1281,  &c.) 
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If  superstiUon  will  interpret  an  untimely  death,^^  if  the 
merit  of  counsels  be  judged  from  the  event,  the  heavens  may 
aeem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of  such  apparent  season  and 
propriety.  Gregory  the  Eleventh  did  not  survive  above  four- 
teen months  his.  return  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  his  decease  was 
followed  l^  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  distracted 
the  Latin  church  above  forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was 
then  composed  of  twenty-two  cardinals :  six  oi  these  had 
remained  at  Avignon ;  eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and 
four  Italians,  entered  the  conclave  in  the  usual  form.  Their 
choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the  purple ;  and  their  unanimous 
votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  Bari,  a  subject  of  Na- 
ples, conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and  learning,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Sixth.  The 
epistle  of  the  sacred  college  affirms  his  free,  and  regular, 
election;  which  had  been  inspired,  as  usual,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  he  was  adored,  invested,  and  crowned,  with  the  cus- 
tomary rites;  his  temporal  authority  was  obeyed  at  Rome 
and  Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Latin  world.  During  several  weeks,  the  cardi- 
nals attended  their  new  master  with  the  fairest  professions  of 
attachment  and  loyalty;  till  the  summer  heats  permitted  a 
decent  escape  from  the  city.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  united 
at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a  place  of  security,  Uiey  cast  aside 
the  mask,  accused  their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  excom- 
municated the  apostate  and  imtichrist  of  Rome,  and  proceeded 
to  a  new  election  of  Robert  of  Greneva,  Clement  the  Seventh, 
whom  they  announced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful 
vicar  of  Christ  Their  first  choice,  an  involuntary  and  illegal 
act,  was  annulled  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  the 
Romans ;  and  their  complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  probability  and  fact.  The  twelve  French  cardinals, 
above  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the  election  ; 
and  whatever  might  be  their  provincial  jealousies,  it  cannot 
fairly  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  right 
and  interest  to  a  foreign  candidate,  who  would  never  restore 
them  to  their  native  country.     In  the  various,  and  often  incon- 

^  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ^  They  betray  the  insta- 
Inlity  of  their  faith.  Yet  as  a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Qxeeks,  oV  of  -^iot  mXovaiv  itTtoSyjaten  y/o(,  (Brunck,  Poetse  Gno- 
mici,  p.  ^1.)  See  in  Herodotus  (1.  i.  c.  31)  the  moral  and  {^easing 
tale  of  the  Axgive  youths. 
42* 
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sistent,  narratives,*®  the  shades  of  popular  viotence  are  more 
daAly  or  faintly  colored  :  but  the  licentiousness  of  the  sedi- 
tious Romans  was  inflamed  by  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and 
Ae  danger  of  a  second  emigration.  The  conclave  was  in- 
timidated by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed  ¥y  the  arms,  of 
thirty  thousand  rebels ;  the  bells  of  the  Capitol  and  St.  Peter's 
rang  an  alarm :  "  Death,  or  an  Italian  pope ! "  was  the  uni- 
versal cry ;  the  same  threat  was  repeated  by  the  twetve  ban- 
nerets or  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  in  the  form  of  charitable 
advice ;  some  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the  obst^ 
Date  cardinals ;  and  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  subject,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  never  have  departed  alive  from  the 
Vatican.  The  same  constraint  imposed  the  necessity  of  dis- 
sembling in  the  eyes  of  Rome  and  of  the  world ;  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  Urban  presented  a  more  inevitable  danger;  and 
they  soon  discovered  the  features  of  the  tyrant,  who  could 
walk  m  his  garden  and  recite  his  breviary,  while  he  heard 
from  an  ac^cent  chamber  six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack. 
His  inflexible  zeal,  which  loudly  censured  their  luxury  and 
vice,  would  have  attached  them  to  the  stations  and  duties  of 
their  parishes  at  Rome ;  and  had  he  not  fatally  delayed  a  new 
promotion,  the  French  cardinals  would  have  been  reduced  to 
a  helpless  minority  in  the  sacred  college.  For  these  reasons, 
and  the  hope  of  repassing  the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  the  merits  of  their  double 
choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic  schools.^  The  vanity, 
rather  than  the  interest,  of  the  nation  determined  the  court 
and  clergy  o£  France.^    The  states  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  C^ros, 


**  111  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  du  Co&dl6  do  Pise,  M«  Ltfi^Mttt 
hafl  Abridged  ftod  eompared  the  original  nazrativet  of  tlie  adhtixento  dT 
Urban  and  Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  Oermans,  the  "Pi&ieh.  and 
Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be  the  most  active  and  loquacious, 
and  every  fact  and  'word  in  the  ori^al  lives  of  Gregory  XL  and 
Clement  Vll.  are  supported  in  the  notes  c^  &^  editor  Baluze. . 

'^  The  ordinal  numbers  of  the  popes  seem  to  decide  the  quMtioa 
against  Clement  Til.  and  Benedict  Xm^  who  axe  boldly  stigmatised 
as  antipopes  by  the  Italians,  while  the  French  are  content  with 
authorities  and  reasons  to  plead  the  cause  of  doubt  and  toleration, 
(Baluz.  in  Preefat.)  It  is  singular,  or  rather  it  is  not  singular,  that 
saints,  visions,  and  miracles  should  be  common  to  both  parties. 

•*  Baluze  strenuously  labors  (Not  p.  1271 — 1280)  to  justify  the 
pure  and  pious  motives  of  Charles  V.  king  of  France :  he  refbsed  to 
hear  the  arguments  of  Urban ;  but  were  not  the  Urbanists  eq^ai^ 
deaf  to  the  reasons  of  dement,  &c.  ? 
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Arntgon,  Cestille,  Nararre,  and  Seodand  were  inclined  by 
their  example  and  authority  to  the  obedience  of  Clement  the 
Seventh,  and  after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth. 
Rome  and  the  principal  states  of  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal, 
England,®*  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North, 
adhered  to  the  prior  election  of  Urban  the  SixA,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Boniiace  the  Ninth,  Innocent  the  Seventh,  and 
Gregory  the  Twelfth. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Rhdne,  the  hostile 
pontiffs  encountered  each  other  tvith  the  pen  and  the  sword  : 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  society  was  disturbed; 
and  the  Romans  had  their  full  share  of  the  mischiefs  of  v^hich 
they  may  be  arraigned  as  the  primary  authors.^,  They  had 
vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  seat 
of  the  ecclesdastical  monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their  poverty 
with  the  tributes  and  offerings  of  thd  nationid ;  but  the  separa- 
tion of  Prance  and  Spain  diverted  the  stream  of  lucrative 
devotion ;  nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  two 
jubilees  which  were  crowded  into  the  apace  of  ten  years.  By 
the  avocations  of  the  schism,  by  foreign  arms,  and  popular 
tamndts.  Urban  the  Sixth  and  his  three  snccessors  were  often 
compelled  to  interrupt  their  residence  in  the  Vatican.  The 
Cokmna  and  Ursim  still  exercised  their  deadly  feuds:  the 
bannerets  of  Rome  asserted  and  abused  the  privileges  of  a 
republic :  the  vicars  of  Christ,  who  had  levied  a  military  force, 
chastised  their  rebellion  with  the  gibbet,  the  sword,  and  the 
dagger ;  and,  in  a  friendly  conference,  eleven  deputies  of  the 
people  were  perfidiobdy  murdered  and  cast  into  the  street. 
Since  the  invasion  of  Robert  the  Norman,  tlie  Romans  had 
pursued  their  domestic  quarrels  without  the  dangerous  inter- 
position of  a  stranger.  But  in  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an 
aspiring  neighbor,  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  alternately  sup- 
ported and  betrayed  the  pope  and  the  people ;  by  the  former 
he  was  deckured  gonfalonier,  or  general,  of  tlte  church,  while 
the  latter  submitted  to  his  choice   the  nomination  of  their 


**  An  epistle,  of  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edward  HI.,  (Baluz. 
Vit.  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  653,)  displays  the  zeal  of  the  English 
nation  against  the  Clementines.  Nor  was  then:  zeal  confined  to 
wiMrds  :  the  bishop  of  Norwich  led  a  crusade  of  60,000  bigots  beyond 
§6a,  (Hume's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  68.) 

^  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  Diaries  of  Belphinns  GentiU8» 
"Petex  Anionius,  and  Stephen  Infessura,  in  the  great  Collection  of 
Muratoxi,  vepiresent  the  state  and  misfortunes  of  Borne. 
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magMttmtML  Besiegmg,  Borne  by  land  and  water,  he  thrice 
entered  the  gates  as  a  Bari)arian  conqueror  ;  .  profaned  the 
ahars,  Yiolated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  merchants,  performed 
his  devotions  at  St.  Peter^s,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the  castle 
of  St  Angek).  His  arms  were  sometimes  wifortonate,  and  to 
a  delay  of  three  days  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown : 
but  Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn ;  and  it  was  only  his  pre- 
mature death  that  could  save  the  metropolis  and  the  eccle- 
siastical state  from  the  ambitious  conqueror,  who  had  assumed 
the  tiUe,  or  at  least  the  powers,  of  king  of  Rome  J^ 

I  have  not  undertidcen  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
schism ;  but  Rome,  the  object  of  these  last  chapters,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  disputed  succession  of  her  sovereigns.  The 
first  counsels  for  the  peace  and  union  of  Christendom  arose 
from  the  university  of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
whose  doctors  were  esteemed,  at  least  in  the  Galilean  church, 
as  the  most  consummate  masters  of  Geological  science.''^ 
Prudently  waiving  all  invidious  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
merits  of  the  dispute,  they  proposed,  as  a  healing  measure, 
that  the  two  pretenders  of  Rome  and  Avignon  should  abdicate 
at  the  same  time,  after  qualifying  the  cardinals  of  the  adverse 
Actions  to  join  in  a  legitimate  election ;  and  that  the  nations 
should  subtract  ^^  their  obedience,  if  eiUier  of  the  competitors 
preferred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  public.  At  each 
vacancy,  these  physicians  of  the  church  deprecated  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a  has^  choice ;  but  the  p<^icy  of  the  com^lave  and 
the  ambiticm  of  its  members  were  deaf  to  reason  and  entrea- 
ties; and  whatsoever  promises  were  mAe,  the  pope  could 
never  be  bound  by  the  oaths  of  the  cardmaL    During  fifteen 


7^  It  if  supposed  by  Giannone  (torn.  iii.  p.  292)  that  he  styled  him- 
self Hex  Bomae,  a  title  unknown  to  the  world  since  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquhi.  But  a  nearer  inspection  has  justified  the  reading  of  Rex 
"BamBbt  of  Rama,  an  obscure  kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hun- 

^*  The  leadinff  and  decisive  part  which  France  assumed  in  the 
schism  is  stated  by  Peter  du  Puis  in  a  separate  history,  extracted  from 
authentic  records,  and  inserted  in  the  seventh  volame  of  the  last  and 
best  edition  of  his  fnend  Thuanus,  (P.  xi.  p.  110 — 184.) 

7S  Of  this  measure,  John  Oerson,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  or 
the  champion.  The  proceedings  of  the  tmiversity  of  Paris  and  the 
Galilean  churcn  were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  are  copiously 
displayed  in  his  theological  writings,  of  which  Le  Clerc  (Biblioth^que 
Qioisie,  torn.  x.  p.  1-— 78)  has  given  a  valuable  extract.  John  Gersoa 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Ckmstance. 
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years,  1ke  pacific  <]esigns  of  the  university  were  eluded  by 
the  arts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  the  scruples  or  passions  of  their 
adherents,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  French  factions,  that  ruled 
the  insanity  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  At  length  a  vigorous  reso- 
lution was  emhraced ;  and  a  solemn  embassy,  of  the  titular 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  two  archbishops,  five  bishops,  five 
abbots,  three  knights,  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the 
courts  of  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  king,  the  abdicatbn  o£  the  two  pretenders,  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Benedict  Uie  Thirteenth, 
and  of  Angek)  Corrario,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory 
the  Twelfth.  Fc^r  the  ancient  honor  of  Borne,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  commission,  the  ambassadors  solicited  a  confer- 
ence with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they  gradfied  by 
a  positive  declaraticm,  that  the  most  Christian  kmg  did  not 
entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  the  holy  see  from  the  Vati- 
can, which  he  considered  as  the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
people,  an  eloquent  Roman  asserted  their  desire  to  cooperate 
in  the  union  of  the  church,  deplored  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual calamities  of  the  long  schism,  and  requested  the  protec- 
tion of  Fraace  against  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The 
answers  of  Benedict  and  Gregory  were  alike  edifying  and 
alike  deceitful ;  and,  in  evading  the  demand  of  their  abdica- 
tion, the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a  common  spirit  They 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a  previous  interview  ;.  but  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner,  could  never  be  ascertained 
by  mutual  consent.  "  If  the  one  advances,"  says  a  servant 
of  Gregory,  "  the  other  retreats ;  the  one  appears  an  animal 
fearful  of  the  land,  the  other  a  creature  apprehensive  of  the 
water.  And  4;hus,  for  a  short  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will 
these  aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the 
Christian  world."  74 

The  Christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  their  obsti- 
nacy and  fraud :  they  were  deserted  by  their  cardinals,  who 
embraced  each  other  as  friends  and  colleagues;  and  their 
revolt  was  supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates  and 
ambassadors.    With  equal  justice,  the  council  of  Pisa  deposed 

^'^  Leonardos  Brunus  Aretinus,  one  of  the  revivers  of  classic  learn- 
ing in  Italy»  who,  after  serving  many  years  as  secretary  in  the  Roman 
court,  retired  to  the  honorable  office  of  chancellor  of  the  republic  of 
riorence,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Medii  ^Evi,  torn.  i.  p.  290.)  Lenfant  has 
given  the  version  of  this  curious  epistU,  (Concile  de  PSsew  torn.  L  p. 
192—196.) 
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tile  popes  of  Rome  and  ATignoii ;  tbe  eondave  was  wmmf, 
moos  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  die  Fifth,  and  hm  vacaat 
wBat  was  socm  filled  hy  a  similar  electicm  of  John  the  Twenty- 
third,  the  most  profiigate  of  mankind.  But  instead  g^  extin- 
guishing the  schism,  the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians 
had  given  a  third  pretender  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Such 
new  claims  of  the  synod  and  condave  were  disputed ;  three 
kings,  of  Germsmy,  Hungary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to  tJ^ 
eause  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth ;  and  Benedict  the  Thiarteeotb, 
kimself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledge  by  the  devotion  and 
MUnotism  of  that  powerful  nation.  jLlie  rash  pvoceediiigs  ef 
risa  were  corrected  by  the  council  of  Constance ;  the  em- 
peror Sigismond  acted  a  conspicuous  part  as  the  advocate  or 
protector  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  Uie  number  and  weight 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  constitute 
the  states-general  of  £urope.  Of  the  three  popes,  lofao  the 
Twenty-third  was  the  first  victim :  he  fled  and  was  brought 
hack  a  prisoner :  the  most  scandalous  charges  were  sup- 
pressed ;  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy, 
murder,  rape,  sodomy,  and  incest ;  and  after  subscribing  his 
own  condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prison  the  imprudence  cf 
trusting  his  penon  to  a  free  city  beyond  the  Alps.  Gregory 
the  Twelfth,  whose  obedience  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  ^mini,  descended  with  more  honor  from  the  throne ; 
and  his  ambassador  convened  the  seswon,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.  To  vanquish 
the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth  or  his  adherents,  the 
emperor  in  person  undertook  a  journey  from  Constance  to 
Peq>ignan.  The  kings  of  OBastille,  Arrogoq,  Navarre,  and 
Scotland,  obtained  an  equal  and  honorable  treaty :  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was  deposed  by  the 
council ;  but  the  harmless  old  man  was  left  in  a  solitary  cas- 
tle to  excommunicate  twice  each  day  the  rebel  kingdoms 
which  had  deserted  his  cause.  After  thus  eradicating  the 
remains  of  the  schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded 
with  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  the  head  of  the  church.  On  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was  fortified  with  thirty 
deputies  ;  six  of  whom  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  five  great 
nations  of  Christendom, —  the  Italian,  the  German,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  and   the  English :  ^^   the  interference 

**  I  Mumot  ov^look  this  grest  nationid  cause,  which  was  vigorously 
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of  Strangers  was  softened  by  their  generous  pre^eoee  of  aa 
Italian  and  a  Eoman ;  and  the  hereditary,  as  well  as  personal, 
merit  of  Otho  Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  condav*. 
Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obedience  the  noblest  of  her 
sons ;  the  ecclesiastical  state  was  defended  by  his  powerftil 
family ;  and  the  elevation  of  Martin  the  Fifth  is  the  »ra  of 
the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the  popes  in  the  Vat- 
icanJ^  # 

The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which  had  bean 
exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the  senate^  was  JirM 
resumed  by  Martin  the  t'ifth,''^^  and  his  image  and  sttperscrip- 


maintained  by  the  l^glish  ambassadors  again^  those  of  France*  The 
latter  contended,  that  Christendom  was  essentially  distributed  into  the 
four  great  nations  and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain ; 
and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as  England,  D^miark,  Portugal, 
&C.)  were  C(»nprehended  under  one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions. 
The  English  asserted^  that  the  British  islands,  of  whieh  tb^y  were  tht 
head,  skould  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  coordinate  nation,  with  au 
equal  vote ;  and  every  argument  of  truth  or  fable  was  introduced  to 
exalt  ihe  dignity  of  th^  country.  Including  England,  Scotland^ 
Wale%  the  four  kingdoms  <^  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys,  the  British 
Islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and  discriminated  by 
four  or  five  languages,  English,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Scotch,  Irish,  &c. 
The  greater  island  from  north  to  south  measures  800  miles,  or  40 
iays' journey ;  and  England  alone  contains  32  coxinties  and  52,000 
parish  churches,  (a  bold  account !)  besides  cathedrals,  c<^eges,  priories, 
and  hospitaU.  They  o^brate  ^  miflsion  of  St.  Joeepk  of  Arim»* 
thea,  the  birth  of  Constantino,  and  the  legatine  poweis  of  the  two 
primates,  without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bartholomey  de  Glan* 
ville,  (A.  D.  1360,)  vnio  reckons  only  four  Christian  kingdoms,  1.  of 
Home*  2.  of  Constantlnopie,  B.  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  English  monaxchs,  and,  4.  of  Spain.  Our  countrymjen  prevailed 
in  the  council,  but  the  victories  of  Henry  Y.  added  much  weight  to 
their  arguments.*  The  adverse  pleadings  were  found  at  Constance  by 
Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIH.  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  L,  and  by  him  {tinted  in  1517  at  Louyain.  From  a  Leip- 
sic  MS.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in  the  CoUectum  of  Yon 
der  Hardt,  torn.  v. ;  but  I  have  only  seen  Lenfant's  abstract  of  these 
acts,  (Concile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  447,  453,  &c.) 

'^  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Constance, 
and  Basil,  have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  candor*  indus- 
try, and  elegance,  by  a  Protestant  minister,  M.  Lenfant,  who  retired 
from  France  to  Berlin.  They  form  six  volumes  in  quarto ;  and  aa 
Basil  is  the  worst,  so  Constance  is  the  best*  part  of  the  Collection. 

^^  See  the  xxvilth  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Muratori,  and 
the  1st  Instruction  of  the  Science  des  MMailles  of  the  Pere  Joubert 
and  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic  History  of  Martin  Y.  and 
his  successors  has  been  composed  by  two  monks,  Mouliaety  a  Fzexu^ 
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lioa  itttroduee  the  series  of  the  papal  medals.  Of  his  two 
kninediate  successors,  Eugenius  the  Fourth  was  the  last  pope 
•jqpelled  by  the  tumults  of  the  Roman  people,"^^  and  Nicholas 
the  Fifth,  the  la»i  who  was  importuned  by  the  presence  of  a 
Boawn  emperor.^^  I.  The  conflict  of  Eugenius  with  the 
£ithen  of  Basil,  and  the  weight  or  apprehension  of  a  new 
excise,  emboldened  and  provoked  the  Romans  to  usurp  the 
temporal  government  of  the  city.  They  rote  in  arms,  elected 
•even  goveroors  of  the  republic,  and  a  constable  of  the  Capi- 
tol ;  impriioiied  the  pope^s  nephew ;  besieged  his  person  in 
the  palace ;  and  shot  volleys  of  arrows  into  his  Wk  as  he 
esd^ed  down  the  Tyber  in  the  habitof  a^aaoi^.  But  he  still 
poflseased  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison  and  a 
train  of  artillery  :  their  batteries  incessantly  thundered  on  the 
city,  and  a  bullet  more  dexterously  pointed  broke  down  the 
barricade  of  the  bridge,  and  scattered  with  a  single  shot  the 
heroes  of  the  republic.  Their  constancy  was  exhausted  by  a 
rebellion  of  hye  months.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibeline 
nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted .  the  dominion  of  the 
church ;  and  their  repentance  was  unanimous  and  effectual. 
The  troops  of  St  Peter  again  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  magis- 
trates departed  to  their  homes ;  the  most  guilty  were  executed 
or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse,  was  saluted  as  the  father  of  the  city. 
The  synods  of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment 
of  Eugenius,  prolonged  his  absence :  he  was  received  by  a 
submissive  people ;  but  the  pontiff  understood  from  the  accla- 
mations of  his  triumphal  entry,  that  to  secure  their  loyalty 
and  his  awn  repose,  he  must  grant  without  delay  the  abolition 
of  the  odious  excise.  IL  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and 
enlightened,  by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth.  In 
the  midst  of  these  laudable  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  Frederic  the  Third  of  Austria ;  though  his 

1— n,  and  Bonaimx,  an  ItaUan :  but  I  understand,  that  the  first  part  of 
the  series  is  restored  from  more  recent  coins. 

'*  Betides  the  lives  of  Eugenius  IV.,  (Rerum  Italic,  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p. 
869,  and  torn.  X3cv.  p.  266,)  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Petroni  and  Stephen 
Infossura  are  the  best  oriffinal  evidence  for  the  revolt  of  the  Romans 
agaimt  Eugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  time  and  on  the 
spot,  spesks  the  language  of  a  citizen,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and 
pojpular  tyranny. 

*•  The  coronation  of  Frederic  m.  is  described  by  Lenfant,  (Concile 
de  Basle,  torn.  ii.  p.  276 — 288,)  from  -tineas  Sylvius,  a  spectator  an4 
Mtor  in  that  s]^ndid  scone. 
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fears  couM  not  be  justified  by  the  character  or  the  power  rf 
the  Imperial  candidate.  After  drawing  his  military  force  to 
the  metropolis,  and  imposing  the  best  security  of  oaths  ^  and 
treaties,  Nicholas  received  with  a  smiling  countenance  the 
faithful  advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.  So  tame  were 
the  times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the  pomp  of  his 
cfHTonation  was  accomplished  with  order  and  harmony :  but 
the  superfluous  honor  was  so  disgraceful  to  an  independent 
nation,  that  his  successors  have  excused  themselves  from  th^ 
toilsome  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican ;  and  rest  their  Imperial 
title  on  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 

A  citizen  has  remarked,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  after  passing  with  a  slight  salute  the 
cardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him  at  the  gate,  distinguished 
the  dress  and  person  of  the  senator  of  Rome  ;  and  in  this  last 
farewell,  the  pageants  of  tiie  empire  and  the  republic  were 
clasped  in  a  friendly  embrace.^^  According  to  the  laws  of 
Rome,^  her  first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a  doctor  of 
laws,  an  alien,  of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  city ;. 
with  whose  inhabitants  he  must  not  be  connected  in  the  third 
canonical  degree  of  blood  or  alliance.  The  election  was 
annual :  a  severe  scrutiny  was  ii^ttited  into  the  conduct  of 
the  departing  senator ;  nor  could  he  be  recalled  to  the  same 
office  till  afler  the  expiration  of  two  years.  A  liberal  salary 
of  three  thousand  florins  was  assigned  for  his  expense  and 
reward ;  and  his  public  appearance  represented  the  majesty 
of  the  republic.  His  rebels  were  of  gold  brocade  or  crimson 
velvet,  or  in  the  summer  season  of  a  lighter  silk :  he  bore  in 


^  The  oath  of  fidelity  imposed  on  the  cm^ror  by  the  pope  is  ze« 
corded  and  sanctified  in  the  Clementines,  (1.  ii.  tit.  ix. ;)  and  .<£neas 
Sylvius,  who  objects  to  this  new  demand,  could  not  foresee,  that  in  a 
f)QW  years  he  should  ascend  the  throne,  and  imbibe  the  maxims,  of 
Boniface  VIIL 

**  Lo  senatore  di  Roma,  vestito  di  brocarto  con  quella  beretta,  e  con 
quelle  maniche,  et  omamenti  di  pelle,  co'  quali  va  alle  feste  di  Tes- 
taccio  e  Nagone,  might  escape  the  eye  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  but  he  is 
viewed  wi&  admiration  and  complacency  by  the  Roman  citizen, 
(Diario  di  Stephano  Infessura,  p.  1133.^ 

"*  See,  in  the  statutes  of  Rome,  the  senator  and  tkreejudffet,  (Lied 
— 14,)  the  conservators,  (1.  i.  c.  15, 16, 17, 1.  ixL  c.  4,)  the  eaporionit  (L  h 
c.  18, 1.  iiL  c.  8,)  the  secret  council,  (1.  iii.  c.  2,)  the  common  councU,  (1.  ilL 
c.  3.)  The  title  of  feuds,  defiances,  acts  of  violence,  &c.,  is  spread  throu^li 
many  a  chapter  (c.  14 — 40)  of  the  second  book. 
VOL.  VI.  43 
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his  approach ;  aod  his  solemn  steps  were  preceded  at  least  hj 
four  lictors  or  atteiMlants,  whose  red  wands  were  enveloped 
with  bands  or  streamers  of  the  golden  color  or  livery  of  the 
eity.  His  oath  in  the  Capitol  proclaims  his  right  and  duty  to 
observe  and  assert  the  laws,  to  c<Mitn>l  the  pioud,  to  pnoteel 
the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction.  In  these  useful  functions  he  was  assisted 
by  three  leatned  straagsrs ;  the  two  caUateruh^  and  the  judge 
of  crioiinal  appeals  :  &eir  frequent  trials  of  robberies^  mpea, 
and  murders,  are  attested  by  the  liaws ;  and  the  weakness  of 
these  laws  eonnives  at  the  licentbusness  oi  private  feuds  and 
armed  associations  for  mutual  defence.  But  the  senaterwas 
eottflped  to  the  adminbtration  of  justice :  the  Capita  the 
treasuryi  and  the  government  of  the  city  and  its  tefritory, 
were  intrusted  to  the  three  conaarvators^  who  were  cbaz^ied 
four  times  in  each  year :  the  milkia  of  the  thirteen  regioos 
^aseBftbled  under  the  bannars  of  thehr  respective  chMs,  or 
€tg^erioni  ;  aad  the  first  of  these  was  dtsdngnkhed  hy  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  prior.  The  pc^nlar  Tegislalnie  con* 
sisled  f^  the  secret  and  the  common  councils  of  the  RiMium& 
The  former  was  compfioed  of  the  magistrates  and  their  kame^ 
diate  predecessors,  with  some  fisoal  and  legal  officers,  and 
three  classes  of  thirteen,  twentynux,  and  Ibr^,  ooiniBelkss ; 
amounting  in  the  whc4e  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons.  In  the  common  coiHKtl  all'oKile  citixens  had  a 
right  to  vote  ;  and  the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced 
by  the  oarc  with  which  any  foreigners  wers  prremsnted  fnxok 
usurping  the  titie  and  character  of  Romans.  The  tumult  of 
a  democracy  was  checked  by  wise  and  jealous  precautions  : 
©3K»pt  the  magistrates,  none  could  propose  a  question  ;  none 
were  permitted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpk  or  tribu- 
nal ;  all  disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed  ;  the  sense 
of  the  majority  was  decided  by  a  secret  ballot;  and  their 
decrees  were  promulgated  in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a 
period  in  which  this  tiieory  of  government  has  been  reduced 
to  accurate  and  constant  practice,  since  the  establishment  of 
order  has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  decay  of  liberty. 
But  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty,  the 
ancient  statutes  were  collected,  methodized  in  three  books, 
fmd  adapted  to  present  use,  under  the  pontificate,  and  witf 
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the  i^pprobati(»»,  of  Qiegfpry  the  Thirteer^ :  ^  th»  cMk  and 
crimloal  code  is  the  modein  law  of  the  city ;  »nd,  if  the  popu- 
lar ass.emblies  have  been  abolishe4,  a  forei^o  senator,  wi& 
the  three  ponservators,  s^ill  resides  i^  the  ps^ce  of  ike  Cap»> 
tol.®^  The  policy  of  the  Csesars  Ims  be^ft  repeated  by  the 
popes ;  quad  the  bishop  of  Rome  affected  to  i«fti»tain  the  form 
of  a  republic,  while  he  reigaed  with  tH^  absolute  powers  of  a 
temporal,  as  well  as  a  spiritual,  ipapi^ai^hs 

It  i^  an  jobvipULs  trutJti,  tha^  the  tjm^  mvis^t  be  suited  to  extras 
orcJiiMury  ciwtcters,  aod  that  ^  &m^9  ^  Qromwell  or  Bete 
might  pow  ejcpira  in  obaqurity,  Tfe^  ppUtioal  eathcwi^sm  of 
Eienzi  had  f^alted  hiiy^  to  «^  thfi^DUB  $  the  saisie  enthusiasoa,  in 
the  next  cejatury^  coQducj;^  his  iipitatpr  to  the  gallofws.  The 
birth  of  Stephen  Porparp  yra^  nphlp,  hi^  rep^tion  spa^s : 
his  tpngiie  was  armed  with  eipqi|/ejape,  hia  mind  was  enlight* 
ea.ed  with  learning ;  a^d  h^  aspired,  beyipd^d  the  aim  of  vuU 
gar  ambition,  tp  free  bis  cp^ntIy  and  i^iqoortalise  his  name. 
The  dpmipioa  of  priests  is  tmst  ^ipiis  tP>  ft  Uberal  iqurit : 
every  scruple  w^»  rprnpypd  by  fte  p^^M  knowledge  of  the 
fable  and  forgery  of  Cowstantii^'s  4^atiK^ ;  Petraroh  waf 
now  the  oraple  pf  thp  Italians  j  ^v4  M  often  as  Porcaio 
revolved  the  o4p  which  despribps  the  patmt  and  hero  of 
Rop>e,  he  applied  to  |umifelf  the  visipps  of  the  prophetic  baid. 
His  first  trial  of  the  popi^av  feelii^gs  was  at  the  funeral  of 
Eugpnius  the  Fourth  ^  ii^  ^n  elaborate  speeoh  he  called  the 
Romans  tp  liberty  apd  aii^ms  5  aiid  they  listei^ed  with  a}^ar§n| 
pleasure,  till  Porcarp  was  interrupted  9U9id  answered  by  a 
grave  advopa^p,  who  pleaded  fpr  the  church  aftd  state.  Bty 
every  law  tlje  s^ditiov»?  pr^K>r  waa  guilty  <rf  treason ;  but  tbe 
benevolence  of  the  i^pw  po»t^,  ytho  viewed  his  character  with 
pity  and  esteem,  attempted  by  an  honorable  office  to  convert 
the  patriot  into  a  friepd.  Thp  ipfle^ible  Roman  returned 
from  Anagni  with  an  increase  pf  reputation  and  «eal ;  and,  on 

"  Skfiuia  ohntB  Urbis  SonuB  AuctofiUUe  S.  D,  N.  Gregorii  XIII.  Pont» 
Ha»*  a  Senatu  Poptuhque  Bom*  reformata  et  edUa.  Bonue,  1580,  in  folio. 
The  obsQletei  r^^:(gaant.  statii^esQf  a»tiqui^  were  confounded  in  fiye 
l)pQk8»  and  Lucas  P^tua,  a  lawyer  and  ant^uarif^^  yi9^  i^fioinjted  to 
act  as  the  modem  Tribonian.  Yet  I  regret  the  old  code,  with  tJi^ 
rugged  crust  of  freedom  and  barbarism. 

**  In  my  time  (1765)  and  in  M.  Grosley's,  (Observations  surl'Italie, 
torn.  ii.  p.  ^It)  the  senator  of  Bome  was  M.  Bielke^  a  noble  Swede, 
and  a  proselyte  to  the  QathoUc  faith.  The  pope's  right  to  appoint 
the  sfenator  and  the  conservator  is  implied,  ralJier  than  affirmed,  in  the 
statutes. 
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die  fait  of^rtanhj,  the  games  of  die  place  Navona,  he  tried 
to  inflame  the  casual  dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics  into 
a  general  rising  of  the  people.  Yet  the  humane  Nicholas  was 
stm  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life ;  and  the  traitor 
was  removed  from  the  scene  of  temptation  to  Bologna,  with 
a  liberal  allowance  for  his  support,  and  the  easy  obligation  of 
presenting  himself  each  day  before  the  governor  of  the  city. 
but  Porcaro  had  learned  from  the  younger  Brutus,  that  with 
grants  no  fidth  or  gratitude  should  foe  observed :  the  exile 
declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  sentence ;  a  party  and  a  con- 
spiracy were  gradually  formed :  his  nephew,  a  daring  youth, 
assembled  a  band  of  volunteers ;  and  on  the  appointed  even- 
ing a  feast  was  prepared  at  his  house  for  the  friends  of  the 
republic.  Tbeir  leader,  who  had  escaped  from  Bologna,  ap- 
peared among  them  in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold  :  his  voice, 
his  countenance,  his  gestures,  bespoke  the  man  who  had  de- 
voted his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause.  In  a  studied 
oration,  he  expatiated  on  die  motives  and  the  means  of  their 
enterprise ;  the  name  and  liberties  of  Rome ;  the  sloth  aod 
pride  of  their  ecclenastical  tyrants;  the  active  or  passive 
consMdt  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  three  hundred  soldiers,  and 
four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in  arms  or  in  wrongs ; 
the  license  of  revenge  to  edge  their  swords,  and  a  million  of 
ducats  to  reward  their  victory.  It  would  be  easy,  (he  said,) 
on  the  next  day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to  seize  the 
TK3(pe  and  his  cardinals,  before  the  doors,  or  at  the  altar,  of 
St  Peter's ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the  walls  of  St. 
Angelo ;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their  instant  death  a  sur- 
render of  the  castle ;  to  ascend  the  vacant  Capitol ;  to  ring 
die  alann*bell ;  and  to  restore  in  a  popular  assembly  the  an- 
cient republic  of  Rome.  While  he  triumphed,  he  was  already 
betrayed.  The  senator,  with  a  strong  guard,  invested  the 
house :  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  cut  his  way  through  the  crowd ; 
but  the  unfortunate  Stephen  was  drawn  from  a  chest,  lament- 
ing that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design.  After  such  manifest  and  repeated  guilt, 
even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  silent.  Porcaro,  and  nine 
oi  his  accomplices,  were  hanged  without  the  benefit  of  the 
sacraments ;  and,  amidst  the  fears  and  invectives  of  the  papal 
court,  the  Romans  pitied,  and  ahnost  applauded,  these  mar- 
tyrs of  their  country.®^    But  tbeir  applause  was  mute,  their 

^  Besides  the  eurious,  thoagh  concise,  narrative  of  Machiave]«  (Isto- 
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ptf  ineffectual,  their  liberty  forever  extinct ;  and,  if  they  have 
since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a  scarcity  of  bread, 
such  accidental  tumults  may  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the 
most  abject  servitude. 

But  Uie  independence  of  the  nobles,  which  was  fomented 
by  discord,  survived  the  freedom  of  the  commons,  which 
must  be  founded  in  union.  A  privilege  of  rapine  and  op- 
pression was  long  maintained  by  the  barons  of  Rome ;  their 
houses  were  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuaiy :  and  the  ferocious 
train  of  banditti  and  criminals  whom  they  protected  from  the 
law,  repaid  the  hospitality  with  the  service  of  their  swords 
and  daggers.  The  private  interest  of  the  pontiffs,  or  their 
nephews,  sometimes  involved  them  in  these  domestic  feuds. 
Under  the  reign  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  Rome  was  distracted 
by  the  battles  and  sieges  of  the  rival  houses :  after  the  con- 
flagration of  his  palace,  the  prothonotary  Colonna  was  tor- 
tured and  beheaded;  and  Savelli,  his  captive  friend,  was 
murdered  on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  victorious  Ursini.^  But  the  popes  no  longer  trem- 
bled in  the  Vatican :  they  had  strength  to  command,  if  they 
had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obedience  of  their  subjects ;  and 
the  strangers,  who  observed  these  partial  disorders,  admired 
the  easy  taxes  and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.fi^ 

ria  Florentina,  1.  vi.  Opere,  torn.  i.  p.  210,  211,  edit.  Londra,  1747»  in 
4to.)  the  Porcarian  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infes- 
sura,  (Rer.  ItaL  torn.  iii.  P.  it  p.  1134,  1135,)  and  m  a  separate  tract 
by  Leo  Baptista  Albert!,  (Rer.  Ital.  torn.  xxv.  p.  609 — 614.)  It  is 
amusing  to  compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  courtier  and  citl- 
len.  ]Pacinus  profecto  quo  ....  neque  pcpculo  horribilius,  neque 
audadA  detestabilius,  neque  crudeUtate  tetrius,  a  quoquam  perditis- 
simo  uspiam  excogitatum  sit  ...  .  Perdette  la  vita  quell'  huomo  da 
bene,  e  amatore  dello  bene  e  libertk  dl  Roma. 

^  The  disorders  of  Rome,  which  were  much  inflamed  by  the  par- 
tiality of  Sixtus  rV.  and  exposed  in  the  Diaries  of  two  spectatorsp 
Stephen  Infessura,  and  an  anonymous  citizen.  See  the  troubles  of  the 
year  1484,  and  the  death  of  the  prothonotary  Colonna,  in  tom.iiL  P.  iL 
p.  1083,  1158. 

*'  Est  toute  la  terre  de  Tfeglise  troubl^c  pour  cette  partialit6  (des 
Colonnes  et  des  Ursins)  come  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Grammont,  ou  en 
HoUande  Houc  et  CabaUan;  et  quand  ce  ne  scroit  ce  diff&rend  la 
terre  de  T^glise  seroit  la  plus  hcureuse  habitation  pour  les  suiets 
qui  soit  dans  toute  le  monoe,  (car  ils  ne  payent  ni  tallies  ni  gueres 
autres  choses,)  et  seroient  toujours  bien  conduits,  (car  toinours  les 
pupes  Bont  sages  et  hien  conselliet;)  mais  tids  souvent  en  aavisBi de 
grands  et  cruels  meurtres  et  piUeries. 
43  • 
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The  spiritual  thtmd^rs  of  the  Vaticftti  depend  m  ^  fc/m 
t^  ofHnion ;  and  if  that  opinicm  be  supplanted  by  Te&s(^  isk 
passion,  the  sound  may  idly  waste  itself  iti  the  air ;  aiid  ^ 
helpless  priest  is  exposed  to  the  brutal  yiolehee  of  a  nohle  oi 
a  plebeian  adversary.  But  aft^r  their  tetijirfi  froin  Avignon, 
(he  keys  of  St  Peter  Were  guarded  by  the  SWdM  ^St.  FanU 
Boitie  was  commanded  by  an  impr^able  «iiad^  :  %{i6  ti^ 
of  cannon  \k  a  powerAil  engine  tfgaifist  poptikir  dedifbtfi^ :  ^ 
reguiar  force  of  cavdry  and  inftintry  ^m^  JB^ti^ted  t^d^  ^ 
banneTB  df  the  pope':  Ms  ample  revenues  supplied  ih^  ¥e<- 
SDurees  c^  war :  and,  from  the  extent  of  h^  di(^ain,  h^ 
could  bring  down  on  a  i«belUot>s  city  an  arm^  ^f  hostile 
neighbors  and  loyal  su^eots.^  Since  the  union  Of  the  did^^ 
of  Perrara  and  Urbmo,  the  ecelesia^ical  state  ^f^i:tendd  ttbtti 
the  Meditermnean  to  the  Adria^c^  and  fiN^m  the  Cfon^nee  ot 
Napto  to  the  banks  c/[  the  Po ;  and  as  early  as  dve  ^le^tttk 
century,  the  greater  part  of  that  spacious  and  frultftil  eottnli^ 
acknowledged  die  lawful  claims  aftd  temporal  soVerei^itt  of 
the  Roman  pontifl^  Their  claims  i^ret^  read^^  deduced  m>tii 
the  genuine,  or  fabulous,  donataons  of  the  darker  age^ :  1^6 
iuccesflive  steps  of  their  final  eettlement  wduld  etegafe  m 
too  far  in  &e  transactions  of  Italy,  and  ete^  ^  Euiro^ ;  ^is 
drimes  of  Alej^ander  the  Sixth,  the  tnartial  operatiols^  of 
Julius  the  Second,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  the  l^etith) 
a  theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens  of  the  noblest 
hiatoriaDs  of  the  ttmes.^^  In  the  first  period  of  dleir  con-^ 
quests,  till  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  the  popes 
might  successfully  wrestle  with  the  a^a^ent  pririces  and 
■ '  '  ''         '  I  I     ...      • .,.■■■■ „ 

••  By  the  iecomimy  of  8i!iiaft  V.  the  revenue  of  the  eccledasticai 
state  was  raised  to  two  milliotn  and  a  half  of  Rolnaxi  ctowns,  (Vita, 
torn.  ii.  p.  291—296 ;)  and  «o  regular  was  the  military  cBtablislittieiit, 
that  in  one  month  Clemeiit  VIIL  could  iayade  the  duchy  of  BMcrara 
with  three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  (torn.  iii.  p.  64.) 
Since  that  time  (A.  D.  1M7)  the  papiid  anns  are  happly  mated :  but 
tiie  revenue  must  hare  gained  some  nominal  increase.* 

*•  More  especially  by  Gtucciardini  and  Machiavel ;  in  the  general 
history  of  the  former,  m  the  Florentine  history,  the  Prince,  and  tho 
political  discourses  of  the  latter,  'these,  with  thdr  worthy  successors, 
Fra  Paolo  and  Bayila,  were  justly  esteemed  the  first  historians  of 
modem  languages,  till,  in  the  present  age,  ScotiaCnd  arOise,  to  dispute 
the  prize  with  Italy  herself. 


^  OtL  the  flaattdUl  m«Uiir««  of  SMclas  Y.  see  lUuike,  Die  BmMi^m, 
Papste,ip.459.— M. 
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ttBles,  wkose  military  force  was  equal,  or  inferior,  to  their 
own.  But  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  they  supplbd  with  art  the  deficiency  of  strength ;  and 
cooeealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars  and  treaties,  their  aspiring 
views,  aad  the  immcnrtal  hope  of  chasing  the  Barbarians  be- 
yond the  Alps.  The  nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often 
•ubverted  by  rtie  soldiers  of  the  North  and  West,  who  were 
united  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  Fifth :  the  feeble 
and  floetuating  policy  of  Clement  the  Seventh  exposed  his 
person  «id  dominions  to  the  conqueror;  and  Rome  was 
abandoned  seven  months  to  a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and « 
rd;pacious  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals.^®  After  this  severe 
lesson,  the  popes  contracted  their  ambition,  which  was  almost 
satisfied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common  parent,  and 
abstained  from  all  offensive  hostilities,  except  in  a  hasty  quar- 
rel, when  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the  Turkish  sultan  were 
armed  at  the  same  time  agaiiMt  the  kingdom  of  Naples.®* 
The  French  and  Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  fiM 
of  battle  :  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  it 
became  tiieir  interest  to  maintmn  the  peace  and  dependence 
of  Italy,  which  continued  almost  without  disturbance  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  re- 
ligious policy  of  the  Catholic  king:  his  prejudice  and  interest 
disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the  prince  against 
^  people ;  and  instead  of  the  e»couragem<?nt,  the  akl,  and 
the  asylum,  which  they  obtained  from  the  adjacent  states,  the 
friends  of  liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  enclosed  on 

^  Id  the  history  of  the  Gothic  siege,  I  have  compared  the  Barba- 
risms with  the  suDjects  of  Charles  Y,,  (toL  iiL  p.  289,  290  ;)  an  anti- 
cipation, which,  hke  that  of  tiie  Tartar  conquests,  I  indulged  with 
ihe  less  scruple,  as  I  could  scarcely  h(^  to  reach  the  conclusion  of 
my  work. 

•*  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Caraffa  pope,  Paul  IV., 
may  be  seen  in  Thuanus  (L  xyi.-^xviii)  and  Giannono,  (torn.  iv. 
p.  149—163.)  Those  Catholic  bigots,  Philip  II.  and  the  duke  of 
Ahra,  presumed  to  separate  the  Roman  prince  firom  the  yicar  of 
Christ;  yet  the  holy  character,  which  would  have  sanctified  hil 
victcary,  was  decently  applied  to  protect  his  defeat.* 


«  Bat  compare  Eanke,  Die  BOmischen  Pftpste,  i.  p^  289.  —X 
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all  sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotisnu  The  long  habki 
of  obedience  and  education  subdued  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  nobles  and  commons  of  Rome.  Tlie  barc»)s  forgot  the 
arms  and  facti<»is  of  their  ancestors,  and  insensibly  became 
the  servants  of  luxury  and  government.  Instead  of  main- 
taining a  crowd  of  tenants  and  followers,  the  produce  of  their 
estates  was  consumed  in  the  private  expenses  which  multiply 
the  pleasures,  and  dinlimsh  the  power,  of  the  lord.^  The 
Ck>lonna  and  Ursini  vied  with  each  other  in  the  decoration  of 
their  palaces  and  chapeb ;  and  their  antique  splendor  was 
rivalleid-or  surpassed  by  the  sudden  opulence  of  the  papal 
.  families.  In  Rome  the  voice  of  freedom  and  discord  is  no 
longer  heard ;  and,  instead  of  the  foaming  torrent,  a  smooth 
and  stagnant  lake  reflects  the  image  of  idleness  and  servi- 
tude. 

A  Christian,  a  philosopher,^^  and  a  patriot,  will  be  equally 
scandalized  by  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  local  majesty  of  Rome,  the  remembrance  of  her  coiusuls 
aad  triumphs,  may  seem  to  imbitter  the  sense,  and  aggravate 
the  shame,  of  her  sl&very.  If  we  calmly  weigh  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  it  may  be 
praised  in  its  present  state,  as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil 
system,  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  the  sallies  of 
youth,  the  expenses  of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war. 
but  these  advantages  are  overbalanced  by  a  frequent,  per- 
haps a  septennial,  election  of  a  sovereign,  who  is  seldom  a 
native  of  the  country ;  the  reign  of  a  yaung  statesman  of 
threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his  life  and  abilities,  without 
hope  to  accomplish,  and  without  children  to  inherit,  the  la- 
bors of  his  transitory  reign.  The  successful  candidate  is 
drawn  from  the  church,  and  even  the  convent;  from  the 
mode  of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  reason,  hu- 
manity, and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of  servile  faith,  he 
has  learned  to  believe  because  it  is  absurd,  to  revere  all  that 
is  contemptible,  and  to  despise  whatever  might  deserve  the 

**  This  gradual  change  of  manners  and  expense  is  admirably  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  496—504,) 
who  proves,  perhaps  too  severely,  that  the  most  salutary  effects  have 
flowed  from  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  causes. 

*3  Mr.  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  389)  too  hastily  concludes 
that  if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  be  united  in  the  same  per- 
son, it  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  be  styled  prince  or  prelate,  since 
the  temporal  character  will  always  predominate. 
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^eiAeem  of  a  rational  behtg ;  to  punish  error  as  a  crime,  to 
reward  mortification  and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues ;  to 
place  tbe  saints  of  the  calendar  ^^  above  the  heroes  of  Rome 
aad  the  sages  of  Athens ;  and  to  consider  the  missd,  or  the 
crucifix,  as  more  useful  instruments  than  the  plough  or  the 
loom.  In  tKe  office  of  nuncio,  or  the  rank  of  cardinal,  he  may 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  the  primitive  staiu 
will  adhere  to  his  mind  and  msmnen :  from  study  and  expe- 
rience he  may  suspect  the  mystery  of  his  profession;  but  the 
sacerdotal  artist  will  imbibe  some  portion  of  the  bigotry  which 
he  inculcates.  The  genius  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth  ^^  burst  from 
the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.  In  a  reign  of  five  years, 
he  exterminated  the  outlaws  and  banditti,  abolished  the  pro* 
fane  sanctuaries  of  Rome,^^  formed  a  naval  and  military 
force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  urA 
after  a  liberal  use  and  large  increase  of  the  revenue,  left  five 
millions  of  crowns  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  his  jus* 
tioe  was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted  by 
the  ambition  of  conquest:  after  his  decease  the  abuses  re- 
vived ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated ;  he  entailed  on  posterity 

•*  A  Protestant  may  disdrin  the  tmworthy  preference  of  St.  Francis 
tft  St.  Deminic,  but  he  will  not  rashly  condemn  the  zeal  or  judgment 
of  Sixtus  v.,  who  placed  the  statues  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  9t. 
Paul  on  the  vacant  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 

••  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  ^ven  the  Vita  di  Sisto- 
Quinto,  (Amstel.  1721,  3  vols,  in  12mo.,)  a  copious  and  amusing 
work,  but  which  does  not  command  our  absolute  confidence.  Yet  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  principal  £&cts,  are  supported  by  the 
axmals  of  Spondanus  and  Muratori,  (A.  B.  1:585 — 1590,)  and  tbe  con- 
temporary history  of  the  great  Thuanus,  (1.  IxxxLL  c.  1,  2, 1.  Ix^qiuv. 
c.  10,  L  c.  c.  8.)» 

••  These  pri'meged  places,  the  guartieri  or  fremchiaes,  were  a'-lc^)ted 
from  the  lUmian  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Xulius  II.  had  once 
abolished  the  abominandum  et  detestandtun  franchitiarum  hujusmodi 
nomen :  and  after  Sixtus  V.  they  again  revived.  I  cannot  di«cem 
either  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  1687,  sent 
his  ambassador,  ^e  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an  armed 
force  of  a  thousand  officers,  euards,  and  domestics,  to  maintain  this 
iniquitoas  claim,  and  insult  Pope  Lomoeent  XI.  in  the  heart  of  his 
capital,  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  tom.  iii.  p.  260 — 278.  Muratori,  Annali 
d*  ItiOia,  torn.  xv.  p.  494—496,  and  V5taire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XTV.  torn, 
ii.  c.  14,  p.  58,  59.) 

♦  The  industry  of  M.  Eanke  has  djgcovered  the  document,  a  kmd  of 
scandalous  chronicle  of  the  time,  from  xvhich  Leti  wrought  up  his  amusing 
romances.  See  also  M.  Ranke's  observations  on  the  Life  of  Sixtus,  by 
Tempesti,  b.  iii.  p.  317, 324.  —  M. 
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tfeirhr-fire  new  taxes  and  the  venality  of  offices ;  and,  after 
bis  death,  his  statue  was  demolished  by  an  ungrateful,  or  an 
kilttred,  people.^  The  wild  and  original  charac^r  of  Sixtus 
the  Fifth  stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the  pontic ;  the  max- 
ims and  effects  of  their  temporal  goverament  may  be  col* 
lected  from  the  positive  and  comparative  view  of  the  arts  and 
philosophy,  the  agriculture  and  trade,  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  For  myself,  it  is  my  wish*  to 
depart  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  nor  am  I  willing,  in  these 
last  moments,  to  offend  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome.^ 

^  Thif  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  hiscribed  on  marble, 
sod  plaeed  in  ue  CapitoL  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  of  manly  rin* 
■tteity  and  freedom :  Si  quU,  sive  priTatus,  sive  magistratiim  gerens 
de  coUocandA  vivo  pont&ci  statuA  mentionem  £Eicere  ansit,  legitamo 

8.  P.  Q.  R.  decreto  in  perpetuum  infamis  et  publicorum  munerum 
ezpers  esto.  MDXC.  mense  Angusto,  TYita  di  Sisto  Y.  torn.  iii. 
p.  469.)  I  believe  Uiat  this  decree  is  still  observed,  and  I  know  that 
•very  monaioh  who  deserves  a  statue  should  himself  impose  the  pro- 
hibition. 

**  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  chapter  which  I  now  conclude.  In  the  ori^al  Lives 
of  the  Popes,  we  often  discoTor  the  city  and  republic  of  Itome :  and 
tiie  events  of  the  xivth  and  xvth  centuries  are  preseryed  in  the  nide' 
and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have  carefully  inspected,  and  shall 
recM>itulate  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  Monaldeschi  (Ludoyici  Bonoomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium  Boman. 
A.  p.  1328,  in  the  Smptores  Renmi  Itallcarum  of  Muratori,  tonu 
xiL  p.  626.  N.  B.  T£e  credit  of  this  fragment  is  somewhat  hurt 
by  a  singular  interpolatiim,  in  which  the  author  relates  Ait  own 
death  at  the  age  of  1 15  years. 

2.  Pragmenta  Historis  Romanie  (vulgo  Thomas  Fortifioccse)  in  Ko- 
mana  Dialecto  vulgari,  (A.  D.  1327—1354,  in  Muratori,  Antiquitat. 
Medii  JEvi  Italie,  tom.  iiL  p.  247 — 548  ;)  the  authentic  groundwork 
of  the  history  of  BiensL 

3.  Delphini  (Gentilis)  Diarium  Romanum,  (A.  D.  1370—1410,)  in  the 
Eerum  Italicarum,  tom.  iii.  P.  u»  p.  846. 

4.  Antonii  (Petri)  Diarium  Horn.,  (A.  D.  1404 — 1417>)  tom.  xxiv. 
p.  699. 

I.  Petroni  (Pauli)  Miscellanea  Hlstorica  Romana,  (A.  D.  1433 — 
1446,)  tom.  xxiv.  p.  1101. 

6.  Yolaterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Kom.,  (A.  D.  1472—1484,)  tom. 
zziiL  p.  81. 

7.  Anonymi  Diarium  Urbis  Ronue,  (A.  D.  1481 — 1492,)  torn.  iiL 
P.  ii.  p.  1069. 

5.  Infessnro  (Stephani)  Diarium  Bomanum,  (A.  D.  1294,  or  1378— 
1494,)  tom.  ill.  P.  iL  p.  1109. 

9.  ffistoria  Arcana  Alexandri  YI.  sive  Excerpta  ex  Diario  Job.  Bur- 
cardi,  (A.  D.  1492—1503,  edita  a  Qodefr.  Gulielm.  Leibnizio,  Hano- 
ver, 697>  in  14to.  The  large  and  valuable  Journal  of  Bureard  might 
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be  completed  firom  the  MSS.  in  di£ferent  libraries  of  Italy  and  France, 
(M.  de  Foncemagne,  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad.  dea  Inscrip.  torn. 
xviL  p.  697—606.) 
Except  the  last,  all  wese  firagments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in  the  Col- 
lections of  Muratori,  my  ^de  and  master  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
Hit  countiy,  and  the  pubkc,  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  following 
works  on  that  subject :  1.  Merum  JtaUcarum  Scriptoretf  (A.  D.  500 — 
1500,)  quorum  poHssima  pars  nuncprimumin  Ittcem  proditt  &c.yXzyiiL 
vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1723 — 1738,  1751.  A  volume  of  chronological 
and  alphabetical  tables  is  stiU  wanting  as  a  key  to  this  great  work, 
Which  is  yet  in  a  disorderly  and  d^ieotiTe  state.  2.  AntifuiMm 
litUim  MedU  JEvi^  tL  toIs.  in  folio,  Milan,  1738-^1743,  in  1xxt«  curious 
dissertations,  on  the  manners,  government,  religion,  &c.,  of  the  Italians 
of  the  darker  ages,  with  a  large  supplement  of  charters,  chronicles,  &c. 
3.  Ditaertazioni  sqpra  le  Antiquita  Italiane,  iiL  vols,  in  4to.,  Milano, 
1751,  a  free  version  by  the  author,  which  may  be  quoted  with  the 
fsme  eon^denoe  aa  the  Latin  text  of  the  Antiquities.  AmtaH  iT  IkUkh 
xviiL  vols,  in  octavo,  Milan,  1753 — 1756,  a  di^,  though  accurate  and 
useful,  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  middle  of  the  xvuith  century.  5.  De^  ArUicMta  Esteme  ed 
Italiane,  ii.  vols,  in  fdlLo,  Modena,  1717,  1740.  In  the  history  of  thk 
illustrious  race,  ^e  parent  of  our  Brunsiriidc  kings^  tiie  critic  is  not 
seduced  by  the  loyal^  or  gratitude  of  the  subject.  In  all  his  works, 
Muratori  a{^roves  hixnself  a  diligent  and  laborious  writer,  who  aspires 
above  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic  priest.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1672,  and  died  in  the  year  1750,  aftor  passing  near  60  years  in  the 
Kbraries  of  Milan  and  Modena,  (Yita  del  Propoisto  Ludovico  AnUnue 
Muratim,  by  his  nephew  and  suecessor  Oian.  Franeesoo  S(^Mur«toii| 
Yenazia,  1756,  in  4to.) 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

ntOSFECT  Xyt   THE   IttmcS  OF  ROBiB    IN   IHE   lOfJSiUfte  tllSif* 

TURT. FOUS    CAUSES     Ol^     DB^AT    AKB    I>£i^]!W6TI0N. 

KKAKn.E   OF  YBB  eOSMKBU. flaUfeVATIdlf  OV  THE  "SSW^ 

*^t0fmim6ti  or  tob  whoia  wosz. 

In  the  last  days  of  Pope  Eugenius  tbe  Fotttth,^  twb  <:f 
Imb  gbrvaalfty  the  leftned  PoggiuB  ^  and  a  fineody  aseeaded  the 
CspitoKfle  hfli ;  MpoMd  tbewiaelvee  amtog  ^k  vahiB  ef  <ml 
timos  and  teftnpt^s ;  ktid  viewed  fnm  that  t^omsil^c^  idpiM 
the  wide  and  vaiiou(8  prc^pect  of  desolation.*  Hie  ^^dac^ 
md  the  object  gave  ample  scope  for  moraiiKiog  ea  &e  vicis- 
situdes of  fbrttme,  which  qracfes  neithear  nan  dor  the  pgsuAeUt 
of  his  works,  which  buries  em^refs  afid  t^i^  kk  a  c&mm&A 
grave ;  and  it  wets  agreed,  that  in  proportion  to  her  fdrnier 
greatness,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and  4epk>Far 
Me.  ^  Ifer  primeval  state,  such  as  she  mi^  appear  m  a 
f^iiMjAe  age,  when  EviAder  entortuiied  the  MasgiEfr  of  Tr&yf 
has  heen  delineated  by  the  fancy  of  Vii^.  This  iVirpeiaii 
rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary  thicket :  in  the  time  of 
the  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of  a  temple  ; 
the  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished  her  revolution,  and  the 
sacred  ground  is  again  disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles. 
The  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  we  sit,  was  formerly  the 
head  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  ter- 

>  I  hare  already  (notes  50,  51,  on  chap.  Ixv.)  mention^  the  age, 
character,  and  writings  of  Poggius ;  and  particularly  noticed  the  date 
of  this  elegant  moral  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  fortune. 

s  ConBecumus  in  ipsia  Tarpeise  arcis  ruinis,  pone  ingens  portse  cujus- 
dam,  ut  puto,  templi,  marmoreum  limen,  plurimasc^ue  passim  confrac- 
tas  colunmas,  nnde  magnA  ex  parte  prospectus  nrbis  patet,  (p.  5.) 

'  .£neid  TiiL  97 — 369.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artiEully  introduced, 
and  BO  exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly  interesting  to  an 
inhabitant  of  Home ;  and  our  early  studies  allow  us  to  sympalmze  in 
the  feelings  of  a  Roman. 

*  It  should  be  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth.  See  Gibbon's  own  note,  ch.  lxv« 
aote  51 ;  and  Hobhoute,  lUastrationt  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  155.  ^  M. 
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tor  tf  Ungs ;  illualiated  by  tbe  footsteps  of  00  tttany  ttkiHl^, 
ooridMd  with  the  spoils  nnd  tiUiutes  of  so  m^iiy  Bfttioas. 
This  spectaele  of  the  utoMj  how  is  it  fftHen !  h<yw  eteifiged ! 
how  defaced  I  The  path  of  victory  is  c^therated  by  vmes,  and 
Ifae  benches  isf  die  ssfoatars  are  conciealed  by  a  dtttghifl. 
Oeat  your  eyes  bn  the  Piiatine  hlli,  and  m^k  amottg  the 
iAatp^hoBB  ttOfd  emiormoas  fragtnents  the  fiMirble  theadhe,  the 
ob^sks^  l^e  eoloiteal  staluesy  the  porticos  >of  Nei^s  pakce  : 
flunrey  lEhe  o<Mr  hilk  of  the  ctty^  the  tqnantspaee  is  inter- 
rupti6d  only  by  xaitis  and  gardens.  Tbe  fbrum  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  wherb  they  assembled  to  eaa^  their  Itf^  dwd 
«lect  their  ipagbtBalea,  is  viow  endosed  fo¥  ihe  cultittttion  of 
|M>t-hetbSy  «r  thrcywn  open  for  the  reoeptioft  of  swvfie  and 
bnfiafoesi.  The  pubSic  and  private  edifiees^  t^t  were  fttod- 
^  fbr  et«mity,  lie  prcBtrnte^  naiked,  and  broken,  ^e  the 
limbs  of  a  ndghty  giant ;  and  the  ruin  is  the  tnore  visible, 
from  the  stopradoos  rei&is  that  have  surmed  the  ki)uHes  of 
time  aftd  fortune.^'  ^ 

These  relics  are  nyinnteiy  described  by  PoggtUs,  one  ^ 
the  fiist  who  rassed  his  eyes  fh)m  the  vnomotnents  of  legend- 
•ary,  to  thos^  of  ctoeio,  sUperstitk>n.^  1.  Beaded  a  bridge, 
'OB  arch,  a  sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  €e^us,  he  could 
disceni,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of  vaults, 
in  the  salt«office  of  the  Caipitol,  which  Wj^!(e  Inscl^ibed  wi^ 
the  name  and  mimificetoee  of  Catohis.  2.  E^ven  temples 
irore  visible  in  some  degree,  from  the  perfeet  form  of  the 
Pantheon,  to  the  three  arches  and  a  ms^e  oohmm  of  the 
teoiple  of  Peace,  which  Veepasmn  ere^^d  B^t  the  eivtl  wars 
and  the  Jewish  triosif^i.  S.  Of  the  imtnber,  whi^h  he  faiMy 
4lefines,  of  seven  tfiiamut^  or  public  baths,  none  we^  suffknent- 
ly  entire  to  represent  tbe  use  aftd  distribt^Gi  Of  the  severe 
parts :  but  those  erf  Diocletian  and  AritcHiinas  CaTbcAAa  stIA 
retatnsd  the  titles  of  tiie  founders,  and  a^tonidhed  the  ctirt- 
oos  ^edtator,  who,  m  observing  their  solidi^^  anfd  extent,  the 
variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and  multitude  of  the  columns, 
compared  the  labor  and  expend  with  the  tise  and  impor- 
tonoe.    Of  the  ba;ths  of  Constamine,  of  Alexander,  of  Domi- 

ii    mil    I  •  r  I"        I    II      •   I    I    -IF 1  in        I >.  I  I 

**  Oaifitoliam  ad»o  ....  imnmtMotti  ut  Vinete  in  senatorttm  stAr- 
eellia  sucoeaaerint,  stercorum  ac  puxgamentorum  veeeptaeiidattfiietiim. 
Bespice  ad  Falatinum  montem  ....  yasta  rttdeia  ....  caeCetos 
CoBsB  perlttStra  omnia  vacua  sedificus,  ruinis  TineiBque  oppleta 
apicies,  rPoggius,  de  Varietat.  Fortumo,  p.  21.) 

^  See  Poggius,  p.  8—22. 
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liMi,  or  tathtr  of  Titos,  tooie  yetdge  nnglit  yet  be  fooni. 
4>  The  triufflpfaal  aiches  of  Titus,  Sereros,  and  CoosCuitBie, 
were  eotife,  both  the  stmctore  and  the  inscnptiooB ;  a  fidtiiig 
firagment  was  honored  with  the  name  of  Trajan;  and  two 
■lehes,  then  extant,  in  the  Fhuninian  way,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  baser  memoiy  of  Faostina  and  GaUienos.*  5.  After 
the  wonder  of  the  Colisenm,  Pof^os  auf^  hate  overiooked 
a  small  amphitheatre  of  brick,  most  probably  for  ^  use  of 
the  pnstonan  camp :  the  theatres  of  M arcellns  and  Pompey 
were  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  pul^  and  private  bvnid* 
ings ;  and  in  the  Circus,  Agonalis  and  Maximus,  Ht^  more 
than  the  situation  and  the  form  could  be  investigated.  6.  The 
oolnmns  of  Tmjan  and  Antonine  were  still  erect;  but  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  bn^en  or  buried.  A  people  of  gods 
and  heroes,  the  workmanship  of  art,  was  reduced  to  one 
equestrian  figure  of  gilt  Itfass,  and  to  five  marble  statues,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  two  horses  of  PhidiaB 
and  Pnudteles.  7.  The  two  mausdeums  or  sepulchres  c^ 
Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  be  lost:  but  the  for- 
mer was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of  eiurth ;  and  the  latter,  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  had  acquired  the  name  and  appearance 
of  a  modem  fortress.  With  the  addition  of  some  separate 
and  nameless  columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  for  the  marks  of  a  mors  recent  structure  might  be 
detected  in  the  waUs,  which  formed  a  circumference  of  ten 
miles,  included  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  turrets,  and 
opened  into  the  country  by  thirteen  gates. 

This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine  hundred 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  and  even  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy.  A  long  period  of  distress  and  an- 
archy, in  which  empire,  and  arts,  and  riches  had  nngrated 
from  die  banks  of  the  Tyber,  was  incapaUe  of  restoring  or 
adorning  tbe  city ;  and,  as  all  that  is  human  must  retrograde 
if  it  do  not  advance,  every  successive  age  must  have  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  works  of  antiquity.  To  measine  the  progress 
of  decay,  and  to  ascertain,  at  each  sera,  the  state  of  each  edi- 
fice, would  be  an  endless  and  a  usdess  labor ;  and  I  shall 
c(mtent  myself  with  two  observations,  which  will  introduce  a 
short  inquiry  into  the  general  causes  and  effects.     1.  Two 

*  One  wmt  in  the  Yia,  Komentana;  est  alter  prsterea  Oallieno  prindpi 
ileataa,  at  rapencriptio  indieat,  Vtd  NomenUmd.  Hobhoose,  p.  151. 
Poggio  likewise  mentions  the  boilding  which  Gibbon  ambigaonsiy  says 
ke  ^^might  hare  ovwlooked/'  —  M. 
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hundred  j^ears  before  the  eloquent  complaint  of  Poggius,  an 
anonymous  writer  composed  a  descripti<m  of  Rome.®  His 
ignorance  may  repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange  and 
fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topographer  had  eyes 
and  ears;  he  could  observe  the  visible  remains;  he  could 
listen  to  Uie  tradition  of  the  people ;  and  he  distinctly  enu- 
merates seven  theatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and 
eighteen  palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately  monu- 
ments  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  .period,'^  and  that  the 
principles  of  destruction  acted  with  vigorous  and  increasing 
energy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  2.  The 
same  reflection  must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages ;  and 
we  should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus ;  ^  which 
is  celebrated  by  Petrarch  and  ^e  antiquarians  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  While  the  Roman  edifices  were  still  entire,  the 
first  blows,  however  weighty  and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by 
the  solidity  of  the  mass  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts ;  but 
the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments  of  arches 
and  columns,  that  already  nodded  to  their  fall. 

After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  discern  four  principal  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  which  continued  to  operate  in  a  period 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  I.  The  injuries  of  time  and 
nature.  II.  The  hostile  attacks  of  the  Barbarians  and  Chris- 
tians. III.  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials.  And,  IV. 
The  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

I.  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  monuments  far  more 
permanent  than  the  narrow  span  of  his  own  existence ;  yet 
these  monuments,  like  himself,  are  perishable  and  frail ;  and 


^  liber  de  Mirabilibus  Romse,  ex  Registro  Nicolai  Cardinalis  de 
Arragoni^,  in  Bibliothecd  St.  Isidori  Armario  lY^  No.  69.  This  trea- 
tise, with  some  short  but  pertinent  notes,  has  been  published  by 
Montfiiucon,  (Diarium  Italicum,  p.  283 — 301,)  who  thus  deUvers  hui 
own  critical  opinion :  Scriptor  xiiimi.  cirdter  sseculi,  ut  ibidem  nota- 
tur ;  antiquaiisB  rei  imperitus  et,  ut  ab  illo  ssvo,  ntigis  et  amlibus 
£Eibellis  refertus :  sed,  quia  monumenta,  quee  iis  temporibus  Romse 
supererant  pro  modulo  recenset,  non  parum  inde  lucis  mutuabitur 
qui  Romanis  antiquitatibus  indagandis  operam  navabit,  (p.  283.) 

'  The  P^re  MabiUon  (Analecte,  torn.  iv.  p.  602)  has  published  an 
anonymous  pilgrim  of  the  ixth  century,  who,  in  his  visit  round  the 
churches  and  holy  plaoes  of  Borne,  touches  on  several  buildings,  espe- 
cially porticos,  which  had  disappeared  before  the  xiiith  century. 

*  On  the  Septizonium,  see  the  M^moires  snr  F^trarque,  (tom.  i 
p.  325»)  Donatus,  (p.  338,)  andNardini,  (p.  117,  414.) 
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m  I9ie  boundlew  amMtls  of  time,  his  Hfe  and  his  labors  tttatt 
equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment.  Of  a  simivie  and 
solid  edfflce,  it  is  not  easy,  however,  to  circnmscribe  tte  dum- 
^OB.  As  the  Wondere  of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids  •attract- 
ed the  curiomty  of  flie  ancients  :  a  hundred  generations,  ^ 
leares  of  autumn,^'  have  dropped  into  the  grave ;  and  after 
the  fen  ^  Ihe  Pfcaraohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  Caesars  and  cal^bs, 
^  fl&me  p3rramid8  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods 
of  the  Nile.  A  complex  figure  of  various  and  minute  parts 
w  more  accesslMe  to»  injury  and  decay ;  and  the  silent  lapse 
of  time  is  often  accelerated  by  hurricanes  and  earthquakes, 
by  fires  and  inundations.  The  air  and  earth  have  doubtless 
been  shaken ;  and  the  lofty  turrets  of  Rome  have  tottered 
from  thehr  founcbitions ;  but  the  seven  hills  <]o  not  appear  to 
be  placed  on  ^e  great  cavities  of  the  globe  ;  nor  has  the  city, 
in  any  age,  been  exposed  to  the  convulsions  of  nature,  which, 
in  the  climate  of  Anfiocb,  Lisbon,  or  Lima,  have  crumbled  in 
a  few  moments  the  works  of  ages  into  dust.  Fire  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  Hfe  and  death :  the  rapid  mischief  may  be 
kindled  and  propagated  by  the  industry  or  negligence  of 
mankind  ;  and  every  period  of  the  Roman  annals  is  maiked 
by  the  repetition  of  similar  calamities.  A  memorable  con- 
flagration, the  gtfih  or  misfortune  of  Nero's  reign,  continued, 
though  with  wiequal  Any,  either  six  or  nine  days.^^  frniu- 
merable  buHdings,  crowded  in  close  and  crooked  streets, 
supplied  perpetual  fuel  for  the  flames ;  apd  when  they  ceased, 
four  only  of  th^  fourteen  regions  were  left  entire ;  fliree  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were  deformed  by  the  relics  of 
smoking  and  lacerated  edifices.^    In  the  Ml  meiidian  of 

•  The  age  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  *ince  BiodcMrus 
Bictihis  (tem.,i.  1.  i.  c.  44,  p.  72)  is  tmable  to  decide  whether  thear 
were  constracted  1000,  or  3400,  years  before  the  cbutxth  Olympiau. 
Sir  76h&  Maisham's  contracted  scale  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  wouU 
fix  them  about  2000  years  before  Christ,  (Canon.  Chfonicus,  p.  47.) 

»  See  the  speech  of  Glaucus  in  the  IHad,  (z.  14^.)  This  natural 
bitt  melanchcdy  image  is  ikmiliar  to  Homer. 

"  The  learning  aiS  criticism  of  M.  des  Vign»les  (ftlstoire  Critique 
de  la  It^publique  des  Lettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  47—118,  ix.  p.  172— lliT) 
dates  the  fire  of  Rome  from  A.  D.  64,  July  19,  joxd  the  4ubtte%uent 
persecution  of  the  Christians  from  November  16  of  the  s^me  yeiUr. 

*'  Qurp!pe  m  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  dividitur,  quaruAt  ftn*- 
tuor  integrte  man^knt,  tres  solo  tenxcs  dcjectse :  6eptem  reliqutS  ^'ttuea 
tectorum  yestigia  supererant,  lacera  et  semiusta.  Among  the  old  re^cs 
Aat  were  irreparably  lost,  Tacitus  enumerates  the  tem]ple  Of  thd  moou 
of  ServiuB  TuBius ;  the  £uie  and  altar  consecrated  by  Eyaader  pH^ 
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empire^  the  metropais  arose  wi^  fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes ; 
yet  the  memory  of  the  old  deplored  their  irreparable  losses, ' 
the  arts  of  Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  the  monuments  of 
primitive  or  fobulous  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  distress  and 
acarcBy,  every  wound  is  mortal,  every  fall  irretrievable ;  nor 
can  the  damage  be  restored  either  by  the  public  care  of  gov- 
etmment,  or  the  activity  of  private  interest.  Yet  two  causes 
may  be  alleged,  which  render  the  calamity  of  fire  more  de- 
structive to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed  city.  1.  The  more 
oombustible  materials  of  brick,  timber,  and  metals,  are  first 
melted  or  consumed  ;  but  the  flames  may  play  without  injury 
or  effect  on  the  naked  walls,  and  massy  arches,  that  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  ornaments.  2.  It  is  among  the  com- 
mon and  plebeian  habitations,  that  a  mischievous  spark  is 
most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagration ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
devoured,  the  greater  edifices,  which  have  resisted  or  escaped, 
•re  left  as  so  many  islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and  safety. 
From  her  situation,  Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fre- 
quent inundations.  Without  excepting  the  Tyber,  the  rivers 
^t  descend  from  either  side  of  the  Apennine  have  a  short 
and  irregular  course ;  a  shallow  stream  in  the  summer  heats ; 
an  impetuous  torrent,  when  it  is  swelled  in  the  spring  or 
winter,  by  the  fall  of  rain,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
When  the  current  is  repelled  from  the  sea  by  adverse  winds, 
when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  waters, 
they  rise  above  the  banks,  and  overspread,  without  limits  or 
control,  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  adjacent  country.  Soon 
after  the  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tyber  was  in- 
creased by  udusual  rains  ;  and  the  inundation,  surpassing  all 
former  measure  of  time  and  place,  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
diat  were  situate  below  the  hilb  of  Rome.  According  to  the 
variety  of  ground,  the  same  mischief  was  produced  by  differ- 
ent means ;  and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away  by  the 
sudden  impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the  long 
continuance,  of  the  flood.^^    Under  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

•enti  Herouli;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of  Romulus ;  the 

Eilace  of  Numa ;  the  temple  of  Vesta  cum  Penatibus  populi  Romani. 
e  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis  quiesite  et  Orscarum  artium 
decora  ....  multa  qiuc  seniores  memineraiit,  quae  reparari  nequi- 
bant,  (AnnaL  xv.  40,  41.) 

>*  A.  U.  C.  507»  repentina  subrersio  ipsius  Rom»  prevenit  tti- 
rnnp^ni  Bomanorum  ....  diverss  ignium  aquanimque  dadM 
pene  absomsere  urbem.    Nam  liberis  insoUtis  auctus  imbdbiui  el 
44# 
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IIm  tMnvMhuooity  WW  reaewed  :  tke  lawl«aB  river  ovmlwnHMl 
the  palacM  and  temples  oa  ile  benke ;  i^  and,  after  the  labon 
of  the  emperor  in  cleansing  and  widening  ^  bed  that  was 
eneunbered  witk  ruins,^^  ^  vigikaee  of  his  sncoessOTi  was 
e«ersisod  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The  prGJeeC  of 
diverting  uHo  new  channels  the  Tjrber  itself,  or  some  of  Ibe 
dependent  streams,  was  long  opposed  by  snpeietition  and 
kioal  interests ;  ^  nor  did  the  use  compensate  Uie  toA  end 
cost  of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  servitade  <^ 
rivers  is  the  noMest  and  roost  important  viotory  which  nM»  has 
obtained  over  the  licentionsness  of  nature  ;  ^^  and  if  such  were 
the  ravages  of  the  Tyber  under  a  firm  and  active  government, 
what  could  oppose,  or  who  can  enomerate,  the  injuries  of  ^ 
oity,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  ?  A  remedy  was 
at  length  produced  by  ^e  evil  itself:  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish  and  ttie  earth,  that  has  been  washed  down,  from  the  hffls, 
is  supposed  lo  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome,  fourte^i  of 


atoa  opiaimieiii,  vsl  dnitnniitsta  vsl  maEDitiidixie  ydimdiw,  oiSii^ 
BosMi  s^diiftii  in  plans  ^oiits  delevit.  IHTexMB  qi>ilit«Ui  loooi»m 
ad  UAsm  conyenere  penuciem :  quoniaBi  et  quse  ftemior  inimdatlo 
tcnuit  madefacta  dissolvit,  et  quae  cursus  torrenti&  mvenUimpTil^ 
dejech,  (Orodns,  Hist.  L  iv.  c.  11,  p.  244,  edit.  HaTeieamp.)  Yet  wo 
uayobaervSilluit  it  is  ttie  fOan  anditudy  of  theCknstttn  e^ogbA  to 
nugi^fy  the  nalasMlisa  of  the  Pagan  worUU 

'*  Vidimus  flavrttn  Tiberim,  retoitis 

littora  Etruseo  yii^enter  undii, 
Ife  d^ieetum  aonvmenta  Ba^is 

Xemplaque  Vests.  (fiosat.  Carm.  X  2.) 

If  tke  pakce  of  Kuma  and  t&iaipie  of  Vesta  weie  i&own  do#&  in 
HoraM't  time,  what  was  oonsumed  of  Home  baildiagi  %gr  Kcti^ftre 
could  kaxdl  J  dcsanre  the  epithets  of  ▼etastissiffla  or  iHeent^^ 

^  Ad  coercendas  inundationes  alveum  Tiberis  laxayit,  ac  repxurga- 
Tit,  oompletum  olim  rudenbus,  et  sedificiorum  prolapfiionibus  coarcta- 
tQin,  (Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  SO.) 

>•  Teeitos(Anasl.  i79)re|K>rtothepetilieas«l^th0diiIbfCfe^ 
of  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure ;  and  -we  may  applaud  the 
progress  of  reason.  On  a  similar  occasion,  local  interests  would  un- 
doubtedly be  consulted :  but  an  English  House  of  CcmiteooB  wcmld 
TC||eot  wit&  contempt  the  arguments  of  supentilifm,  **  thsb  natuie  had 
assigned  to  the  rirera  their  proper  course^"  itoc 

"  See  the  Bpoques  de  la  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philoscqkhie 
Buffon.  His  picture  of  Guyana,  in  South  America,  is  that  of  ajiefV 
and  savage  land,  in  whioh  the  waters  are  abandoned  to  themselTes, 
without  lelsg  regulated  by  human  industry,  (p.  %l%  Ml, 
•ditkm.) 
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ftteen  fbet,  peiteps,  above  tfee  iiftcient  ktel ;  ^  and  thfe  tnod- 
ena  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  the  river.^^ 

n.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who  impute  the 
destraetion  of  ^e  Roman  monuments  to  the  Goths  and  the 
Chnstiaiis,  have  neglected  to  in4uire  how  Ikr  they  ^ere  ani- 
mated by  a  hostile  principle^  and  how  for  fhey  possei^sed  the 
means  and  the  teisufb  to  ^tlat^  theif  enmii^.  In  tht  precede- 
mg  volumes  of  ^is  HisHofy^  t  hav^  desciil^d  the  triumph  of 
barbarsm  and  feligtofi;  and  1  ^n  only  r^ume,  in  a  feit 
wo#da»  their  rra^  or  imaginai^  connection  with  the  min  of 
andent  Ronsdi.  Onr  fancy  may  cx^eate,  of  adopt,  a  pleas** 
ing  itNttiance,  ihs£t  the  Gcftbd  a^  Vandals  salH^  &om  Scan- 
diaaviaj  aitient  to  avenge  the  flight  of  Odin;»  to  break  the 
ehaiBBS^  and  to  chastise  the  opptessom,  of  mankind ;  that  t!hey 
wished  to  bum  the  records  of*  ckssic  Ikemtnte,  and  to  fbund 
their  national  amhitecture  on  the  broken  members  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Corttithki^n  ordens.  Bnt  in  simple  truth,  the  north* 
t3m  conqifterors  wei^  neither  strffioi^ntly  savage,  nor  suffi* 
cioitiy  t^fined,  to  entertain  duoh  aspiring  idea^  of  destinction 
and  revenge.  The  shephewis  of  Scythia  and  Germany  had 
been  «d«icHted  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  discipline 
they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness^hey  invaded :  with  the 
familiar  use  of  the  Zjat^  tongue,  they  had  learned  to  rev6l** 
ence  the  name  and  titles  of  Rome ;  and,  though  incapable  of 
emulating,  they  W€^  more  inclined  to  admire^  ^an  to  abolish, 
the  arts  azid  studies  of  a  bi-ighter  periods  In  the  ttansieirt 
possession  ttf  a  rtdit  and  ufnresisting  capital^  the  soldiers  of 
Alario  and  Gemmt  wers  stimulated  by  the  passions  of  a 
■  ■' '    '  ■ ' ■  -    ■  ■  ■      ■  ■■  -'     -  - . ■  »  .  .  . —  > . ■ . 

*•  liL  his  trav^b  in  Ital;^,  Mir.  Addison  (Ms  woi?ks,  voL  iL  p.  98, 
BuiMrvSie'iEi  edi!li<9^)  hte  dbi^e^rved  this  cttrious  ahd  xinqnestioiiaMe 

^^  Yet  in  modem  times,  the  Tyber  has  sometimes  dttni^^  th6  city« 
and  in  the  years  1530,  1557, 1598,  the  Annals  of  Muratori  record  three 
mischievous  and  memorable  inundations,  (tom.  xir.  p.  268,  429,  torn. 
XT.  p.  99,  &c.)* 

*^  I  take  this  opportanlty  of  de<^ttring,  thttt  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  6f  Odin  from  Azoph 
to  Sweden,  which  I  neJver  very  seriously  b^^ved,  (vol.  L  p.  283.) 
The  Goths  me  apparently  Germans :  but  all  beyond  Csesar  uid  Tacitus 
is  daikneite  or  ifAAe,  m  the  antiquities  of  Germtfij, 


•  The  level  of  t!»e  Tyber  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  oonsiderablv 
raised :  recent  investigations  seem  to  be  conclusive  against  this  supposi- 
tioft.  See  a  brief,  btit  satisfactory,  statement  of  the  question  in  Bunstfii 
and  Plainer,  Boms  Beschreibung,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  *-M. 
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Tictoiious  anny ;  amidst  the  wanton  indal^nce  of  lust  or 
cruelty,  portable  wealth  was  the  object  of  their  search  ;  nor 
could  they  derive  either  pride  or  pleasure  fnnn  the  unprofit- 
able reflection,  that  they  had  battered  to  the  ground  the  works 
of  the  consuls  and  CsBsars.  Their  moments  were  indeed 
precious ;  the  Groths  evacuated  Rome  on  the  sixtfa,^^  the  Van- 
dab  on  the  fifteenth,  day :  ^  and,  though  it  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  hasty  assault  would  have 
made  a  slight  impression  on  the  BoAid  piles  of  antk|uity*  We 
may  remember,  that  both  Alaric  and  Genseric  affected  to 
spare  the  buildings  of  the  city ;  that  they  subsisted  in  strength 
and  beauty  under  the  auspicious  government  of  Theodmc  ;^ 
and  that  the  momentary  resentment  of  Totila^  was  disarmed 
by  his  own  temper  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  ^lemies. 
From  these  innocent  Barbarians,  the  reproach  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Catholics  of  Borne.  The  statues,  altars,  and 
houses,  of  the  dcamons,  were  an  abomination  in  theur  eyes ; 
and  in  the  absolute  command  of  the  city,  they  n^^t  labor 
with  zeal  and  perseverance  to  erase  the  idolatiy  of  their  an* 
cestors.  The  demolition  of  the  temples  in  the  £ast  ^  affords 
to  them  an  example  of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argument  of 
belief;  and  it  is  probabfe,  that  a  portion  of  guilt  or  merit  may 
be  imputed  with  justice  to  the  Boman  proselytes.  Yet  their 
abhorrence  was  confined  to  the  monuments  of  heathen  super- 
stition; and  the  civil  structures  that  were  dedicated  to  the 
business  or  pleasure  of  society  might  be  preserved  without 
injury  or  scandal.  The  change  of  religion  was  accomplished, 
not  by  a  popular  tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  emperors, 
of  the  senate,  and  of  time.  Of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  the 
bishops  of  Borne  were  commonly  the  most  prudent  and  least 
fanatic ;  nor  can  any  positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  meri- 
torious act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majestic  structure  of 
thePantheon.»» 

**  £GuBtory  of  the  Decline,  &c,  voL  iiL  p.  291. 

** voL  iiL  p.  464. 

w voL  iv.  p.  23—25. 

** voL  iv.  p.  258. 

«* —  vol.  iii.  c.  xxviii.  p.  139 — 148. 

^  Eodem  tempore  petiit  a  Phocate  principe  templom,  (^uod  appel- 

*  The  popes,  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  exarchs, 
according  to  Feas's  just  observation,  did  not  possess  the  iK>wer  of  dis- 
posing of  the  buildings  and  monuments  of  the  city  according  to  their  own 
will.    Bunsen  and  Platner,  vol.  i.  p.  24L  — M. 
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in.  The  radue  of  any  object  that  supplies  the  wants  or 
pleasures  of  mankind  is  compounded  of  its  substance  and  its 
form,  o^  the  materials  and  the  manufacture.  Its  price  must 
depend  on  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  may  be  ac- 
quired and  used ;  on  the  extent  of  the  market ;  and  conse- 
quently on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  remote  exportation, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  its  local  situation, 
and  the  temporary  circumstances  of  the  world.  Tlie  Barba- 
rian conquerors  of  Rome  usurped  in  a  moment  the  toil  and 
treaffiire  of  successive  ages;  but,  except  the  luxuries  of 
immediate  consumption,  they  must  view  without  desire  all 
that  couM  not  be  removed  from  the  city  in  the  Grothic  wagons 
or  the  fleet  of  the  Vandals.*'  Gold  and  silver  were  the  first 
objects  of  their  avance ;  as  in  every  country,  and  in  tho 
smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  ample  command 
of  the  industry  and  possessions  of  mankind.  A  vase  or  a 
statue  of  those  precious  metals  might  tempt  the  vanity  of 
some  Barbarian  chief;  but  the  grosser  multitude,  regardless 
of  the  form,  was  tenacious  only  of  the  substance ;  and  the 
melted  ingots  might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped  into  the 
current  coin  of  the  empire.  The  less  active  or  less  fortunate 
robbers  were  reduced  to  the  baser  plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron, 
and  copper :  whatever  had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
was  pillaged  by  the  Greek  tyrants ;  and  the  emperor  Con- 
stans,  in  his  rapacious  visit,  stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from  the 
roof  of  the  Pantheon.*^  The  edifices  of  Rome  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  and  various  mine ;  the  first  labor  of  extract- 

latur  Pantheon,  in  quo  fecit  ecclcsiam  Sanctae  Marise  semper  Virginia, 
et  omnium  martymm ;  in  qu&  eeclesise  princeps  multa  Dona  obtulit, 
(Anastasius  yel  x>otiu8  liber  Pontificalis  in  Bonifacio  IV.,  in  Muratori, 
Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  135.)  According  to  the 
anonymous  writer  in  Montfaucon,  the  Pantheon  had  been  vowed  by 
Agrippa  to  Cybele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  by  Boniface  IV., 
on  the  calends  of  November,  to  the  Virgin,  quae  est  mater  omnium 
sanctorum,  ^p.  297, 298.) 

'^  Flamimus  Vacca  (apud  Monfaucon,  p.  155,  156.  His  memoir  is 
likewise  printed,  p.  21,  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Antica  of  Nardini) 
^nd  several  Romans,  doctrinft  graves,  were  persuaded  that  the  Goths 
buried  their  treasures  at  Rome,  and  bequeathed  the  secret  marks  filiis 
nepotibusque.  He  relates  some  anecdotes  to  prove,  that,  in  his  own 
time,  these  places  were  visited  and  rifled  by  the  Transalpine  pilgrims, 
the  heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 

■•  Omnia  qusB  erant  in  sere  ad  omatum  civitatis  deposuit ;  sed  et 
ecclesiam  B.  Marise  ad  martyres  quae  de  tegulis  aireis  cooperta  dig- 
cooperuit,  (Anast.  in  Vitalian.  p.  141.)    The  base  and  sacrilegious 
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bg  the  mftleml^  vma  aheady  perfennfd ;  the  ro«tfik(  w^e 
purified  and  cast ;  the  marbles  were  hewn  and  polish«^ ;  9nd 
after  foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had  been  «^itiiMe(]^  tlie 
lematns  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been  found,  wete 
still  venal.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  had  been  left  n^ked 
of  their  precious  ornaments ;  but  the  Romans  would  deipoti^b 
with  their  own  hands  the  arches  and  walk,  if  the  hope  of 
profit  couU  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  e:i;;port;^tiQn.  If 
GharifimagDe  had  fixed  in  Italy  the  sei^t  of  t^  We^tevn  ein- 
pire,  his  genius  would  have  aspired  tQ  restore,  ralber  %gm^  to 
violate,  the  worl^  d*  the  CcBsars ;  bi^  p^y  ccmfioed  Ae 
French  tBoawch  to  the  f<»)ests  of  Gwvm^y  i  bis  ^8i»  cqxAi 
be  gratified  only  by  destruction ;  and  tjb^  new  paIaiC9  of  Ai]c 
la  Chapelle  was  d^orated  with  the  cni^rblea  ei  Bavenna^ 
and  Ro^ne.^  Five  hundred  years  after  Charlen^gne,  a  kmg 
of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  sovereign  of 
the  age,  was  supplied  with  the  saq^  materisJs  by  the  eiusy 
navigation  of  the  Tyber  and  th^  sfsa ;  ^  Petraiseh  sighs  an 
indjgnant  complaint,  that  the  ancient  capitfd  c^  the  ^irorld 
should  adorn  from  her  own  bowels  the  dothful  luxi^ry  of 
Naple^.^^    But  these  examples  of  plunder  Qf  pv^Tcha^  were 

Greek  had  not  eren  the  poor  pretence  of  plmtdei&ig  a  heaven  tem- 
ple ;  ths  Psntbean  wai  abready  a  CatkoKc  chuseh. 

^  f^  the  apMto  of  Hitveana  (mufiTi^  «tqi)9  m^rmora)  see  tiie 
origiiia^  €^^^  ^  ^^^  Adnaa  I.  to  Oharten^i^  Xf^ods^  CavoUn. 
epist.  Ixvu.  in  Muratori,  Script.  ItaL  torn.  iU.  j*.  iL  p.  223.) 

**  I  shaH  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  poet,  (A.  D. 
gft7— MO,)  de  Kebus  gestis  Cai>oU  ma§^,  L  ▼•  4S7 — i4B,  m  the  fits- 
toriaoa  of  France,  (torn.  y.  p.  180 :) 

A4  Wpe  aiiMn»or«M  pnetubat  Eo»C4  eQ|im«BPfi» 

Qmsdatn  ppecipua*  piilebr^  Aaveaaa  dedii. 
De  tain  loogiuqu&  poterit  reeiond  vetiutas 

lUiiu  eraatun,  Francia,  ferra  tibi. 

And  I  fthall  add  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sigeb^,  (Hjistcniwis  of  France^ 
torn.  v.  p.  378,)  extruxit  etiam  Aquisgrani  basilioam  phurunse  pulchri- 
tudinis,  ad  cujus  structuram  a  Roma  et  Ravenna  oolumnas  et  marmora 
devehi  iecit. 

'^  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  long  pfMssage  of  Petrarch  (0pp. 
p.  536,  537)  in  EpistoU  hortatori^  ad  Nicolaum  Laurentium ;  it  is  so 
strong  and  fall  to  the  point :  Nee  pudor  aut  pietas  continuit  quoni- 
nusimpii  spoUataDei  templa,  occupc^tas  arces,  opes  publicas,  regiones 
urbis,  atque  honores  magistratC^um  inter  se  divisos  ;  (fiabearU  f)  quam. 
nn4  in  re,  turbulcnti  ac  seditiosi  homines  et  totius  reliquee  vitse  con- 
siliis  et  rationibus  discordes,  inhumani  foederis  stupendJt  societate 
convenircnt,  in  pontes  et  moenia  atque  immeritos  lapides  des^DTirent. 
Benique  post  yi  yel  senio  colh^sa  palatla,  qu»  quondam  ingentes 
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mt^  io  Aq  df^ifcer  ag^ ;  ted  the  Boinafis^  atjom  and  tmfiii- 
vied,  might  have  applied  to  their  piivaie  or  publio  use  the 
remaimng  structures  of  aatiquity,  if  in  their  present  fbvm  and 
situation  they  had  not  heen  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  die 
city  s^  its  inhabitants.  The  walls  atiU  described  the  old  oir- 
cmi^ferencei  but  the  city  had  descended  from  the  seven  hills 
into  the  Campus  Martius ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  momiments 
vhioh  had  braved  the  i^urtes  of  time  were  lift  in  a  desert, 
iar  remote  from  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces  of 
the  Gienfitora  were  ih>  longer  adapted  to  the  oaaaneni  or  fop- 
tiimos  of  their  indigent  successors:  the  use  of  baths ^  and 
portico^  wa«  forgotten :  in  the  sixth  century,  the  games  of 
the  theatre^  amphitheatre,  and  circus,  had  been  interrupted : 
some  temples  were  devoted  to  thie  prevailing  worship ;  but 
the  Christian  churches  preferred  the  holy  ^gure  of  tha  cross; 
aad  fashion,  or  reasoAi  had  distributed  afWr  a  peculiar  model 
the  cells  and  offices  of  the  cloister.  Under  the  eeclesiasticsi 
reign,  the  number  of  these  pious  foundations  was  ^lormoaasly 
mul^^^ied ;  and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monastenes 
of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and  colleges 
of  canons  and  priests,^^  ^Jjq  aggravated,  instead  of  relieving, 
the  depopulation  of  the  tenth  century.  But  if  the  forms  of 
ancient  architecture  were  disregarded  l>y  a  people  insensible 
of  their  use  and  beauty,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied 
to  every  call  of  i^ecessity  or  superstition ;  till  the  fairest  c<^- 
unms  dr  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ordeiis,  the  richest  marbles 
of  Parps  and  Numidia,  were  degraded,  perhap  to  the  support 
c^  a  convent  or  a  stable.  The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpe- 
trated by  the  Turks  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  may 

tenuerunt  viri,  post  dirttptos  areas  trmmphales,  (imde  majores  horum 
forsitan  corruemnt,)  de  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  proprisB  impietatis  frag- 
minibus  yilem  qusestum.  turpi  mercimoniocaptarenonpuduit.  Itaque 
nunc,  heu  ddlor !  heu  sc^us  indignum !  de  yestris  marmoreis  colum- 
nis,  de  liminibus  templorum,  (ad  quae  nuper  ex  orbe  toto  concursus 
devotissimus  fiebat,)  de  imaginibus  sepulchrorum  sub  quibus  patrum 
vestrorum  venerabilis  eivis  {einis  t)  erat,  ut  reliquas  sileam,  desidiosa 
NeapoHs  adomatur.  Sic  paullatim  ruinsB  q>88e  deficiunt.  Yet  King 
Kobert  was  the  ftiend  of  Petrarch. 

**  Yet  Charlemagne  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  with  a 
hundred  of  his  courtiers,  (Eginhart,  c.  22,  p.  108, 109,)  and  Muratori 
describes,  as  late  as  the  year  814,  the  puMc  baths  which  were  built  at 
Spoleto  in  Italy,  (Annali,  tom.  vi.  p.  4 16.) 

^  See  the  Annals  of  Italy,  A.  D.  988.  For  this  and  the  preceding 
&ct,  Mnratoxi  himself  is  indebted  to  the  Bonedietine  history  of  P^re 
MaWUon. 
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afford  a  mriancholj  example ;  and  in  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the  Fifth  may  alone  he 
excused  for  employing  the  stones  of  the  Septizoniuro  in  the 
glorious  edifice  of  St.  Peter's.^*  A  fragment,  a  ruin,  how* 
soever  mangled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pl^isure 
and  regret ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  was  deprived 
of  substance,  as  well  as  of  place  and  proportion ;  it  was  burnt 
to  lime  for  the  purpose  of  cement*  Since  the  arrival  of 
Poggius,  the  temple  of  Concord,^  and  many  capital  struc- 
tures, had  vanished  from  his  eyes ;  and  an  epigram  of  the 
same  age  expresses  a  just  and  pious  fear,  that  the  continuance 
of  this  practice  would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monuments  of 
antiqui^.^  The  smalhiess  of  their  numbera  was  the  sole 
check  on  the  demands  and  depredations  of  the  Romans.  The 
imagination  of  Petrarch  might  create  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
people ;  ^  and  I  hesitate  to  believe,  that,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  contemptible  list 
of  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  From  that  period  to  the 
feign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  if  they  multiplied  to  the  amount  <^ 


^  Tito  di  Sisto  Quinto,  da  Oregorio  Led,  torn.  iii.  p.  50. 

**  Porticiis  »dis  Concordis,  quam  cum  primum  ad  nrbem  accessi 
vidi  fere  integram  opere  marmoreo  admodum  Bpecioso :  Bomani  poat- 
modom  ad  cucem  ledem  totam  et  portic£us  partem,  diegectis  columnis 
sunt  demoliti,  (p.  12.)  The  temple  of  Concord  was  therefore  noi 
deeteoyad  bv  a  leditioii  in  the  xiiith  century,  as  I  have  read  in  a  MS. 
treatise  del  Gevemo  civile  di  Rome,  lent  me  formerly  at  Home,  and 
ascribed  (I  believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina.  Poggius  like* 
wise  affirms  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Mctella  was  burnt  for  hme, 
(p.  19,  20.) 

*•  Composed  by  iBneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  P<^  Pius  11^  and  pub- 
lished by  MabiUon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  queen  of  Sweden,  (MuscDum 
Italicum,  tom  L  p.  97.) 

(Atoctat  iM.  Soma,  tuas  0p«ctare  niinM : 

Ex  cajiu  lapift  gloria  pritca  patet.  . 

Sod  tuus  hie  popului  maris  dAfotsa  vetuitia 

Caiei$  m  obte^um  marmora  dora  coquft. 
Inpia  torcentam  si  sic  gans  e^rit  annos 

Nullum  hioe  indicium  oobiUlatis  erU. 

'^  Vagabamur  pariter  in  illA  urbe  tam  magni ;  quae,  oum  jHropter 
spatium  vacua  videretur,  populum  habet  immcnsum,  (Opp.  p.  606, 
Epist.  Familiares,  iL  14.) 


*  From  the  quotations  in  Bunsen's  Dissertation,  it  may  be  suspected 
Uiat  this  slow  but  continual  process  of  destruction  was  the  most  fatal. 


Ancient  Borne  was  considered  a  ouarry  from  which  the  church,  the  csstle 
t  the  hovel  or  the  peasant,  might  be  repaireid.  — •  X. 
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ei^y*i&ve  thousand,^  the  increase  of  citizens  was  in  sosHi 
degree  pernicious  to  the  ancient  city. 

IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  potent  and  forci- 
ble cause  of  destruction,  the  domestic  hostilities  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  and 
French  emperors,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed  by  ac- 
cidental, though  frequent,  seditions  :  it  is  from  the  decline  of  . 
tho  latter,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  that  we 
may  date  the  licentiousness  of  private  war,  which  violated 
with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  Code  and  the  Grospel,  without 
respecting  the  majesty  of  the  absent  sovereign,  or  the  pres- 
ence and  person  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In  a  dark  period  of 
five  hundred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted  by  the 
sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  the  Colonna  and  Ursini;  and  if  much  has 
escaped  the  knowledge,  and  much  is  unworthy  of  the  notice, 
of  history,  I  have  exposed  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  the 
causes  and  efiects  of  the  public  disorders.  At  such  a  time, 
when  every  quairel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  and  non© 
could  trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impotence  of  law, 
the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety,  or  offence, 
against  the  domestic  enemies  whom  they  feared  or  hated. 
Except  Venice  alone,  the  same  dangers  and  designs  were 
common  to  all  the  free  republics  of  Italy ;  and  the  nobles 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying  their  houses,  and  erect- 
ing strong  towers,33  that  were  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden 
attack.  The  cities  were  filled  with  these  hostile  edifices; 
and  the  example  of  Lucca,  which  contained  three  hundred 
towers ;  her  law,  which  confined  their  height  to  the  measure 
of  fourscore  feet,  may  be  extended  with  suitable  latitude  to  the 
more  opulent  and  populous  states.  The  first  step  of  the  sena- 
tor Brancaleone  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  justice,  was 
to  demolish  (as  we  have  already  seen)  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  the  towers  of  Rome ;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and 
discord,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Martin  the  Fifth,  forty-four 

*•  These  states  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods  are 
derived  from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  the  physician  Lancisi,  de  Ron-.ani 
Cceli  Qualitatibus,  (p.  122.) 

^  AH  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  at  Rome,  and  in  other  free 
cities  of  Italy,  may  be  found  in  the  laborious  and  entertaining  com- 
pilation of  Muratori,  Ahtiquitatos  Italiae  Medii  ^vi,  dissertat.  xxvL, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  493—496,  of  the  Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  446,  of  the  Italian 
work.) 
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tdU  ttood  in  one  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  1^  city. 
To  this  mischievous  purpose  the  remains  of  andquitj  were 
roost  readily  adapted  :  the  temples  and  arches  afforded  a  broad 
and  solid  basis  for  the  new  structures  of  brick  and  stone ;  and 
we  can  name  the  modem  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  tri- 
tnnphal  monuments  of  Julius  Ce&sar,  Titus,  and  the  Anto- 
nines.^^  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre, a  mausoleum,  was  transformed  into  a  strong  and 
spacious  citadel.  I  need  not  repeat,  that  the  mole  of  Adrian 
hifts  assumed  the  title  and  form  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  \*^ 
the  Septizoniutti  of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing  astdnst 
a  royal  anny  :  *^  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  has  sunk  uncbr  its 
outworks;^*  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus  were 
occupied  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini  families ;  ^  and  the  rough 
fortress  has  been  gradually  softened  to  the  splendor  and  ele- 
gance of  an  Italian  palace.  Even  the  churches  were  encom« 
passed  with  arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military  engines  on 
the  roof  of  St  Petei's  were  the  terror  of  the  Vatican  and  Ae 
scandal  of  the  Chtistian  world.     Whatever  is  forti£ed  will 


*"  Aa  for  infltance,  templuin  Jani  nunc  dlcitur,  turns  Centii  "pran- 
^panis :  ct  sane  Jano  imposita}  turris  latcritise  conspicua  hodieque 
vestigia  supersunt,  (Montfaucon  Diarium  Italicmn,  p.  186.)  The  an6h- 
ymous  "w-riter  (p.  285)  enumerates,  arcus  Titi,  turris  Cartmaria ;  arcus 
Julii  Cffisaris  et  Senatonun,  turrcs  de  Bratis  ;  arcus  Antonini,  turrift 
de  Coseetis,  &c. 

**  Hadriani  molem  ....  magna  ex  parte  Homanorum  injuria  .... 
disturbavit ;  quod  certe  funditus  evertissent,  si  eorum  manibus  pervia, 
absumptis  grandibus  saxis,  reliqua  moles  exstisset,  (Poggius  de  Varie- 
Ute  Fortunse,  p.  12.) 

**  Against  the  emperor  H^irv  lY.,  (Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tohb 
ix.p.  147.) 

*^  I  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Montfaucon :  Turris  ingens 
rotunda  ....  Caeciliae  Metelhe  ....  sepulchrum  crat,  cujus  muri 
tarn  solidi,  ut  spatium  perquam  tnimmnm  intus  vacuum  superslt ;  et 
Torre  di  Bote  dicitur,  a  bourn  capitibus  muro  inscriptiB.  Huic  sequi- 
ori  8evo»  tempore  intestinorum  bellorum,  ceu  urbecula  adjuncta  ^t, 
cujus  mcenia  et  turres  etlamnum  visuntur ;  ita  ut  sepulchrum  Metellse 
quasi  arx  oppiduli  fnerit.  Ferventibus  in  urbe  partibus,  cum^  TJrdni 
atque  Columnenses  mutuis  dadibus  pcmiciem  inferrent  civitati,  in 
utriusve  partis  ditionem  cedcret  magni  momenti  erat,  (p.  142.) 

.  **  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus,  Nardini,  and  Mont&uoon.  In 
the  Savelli  palace,  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  are  stiU 
great  and  conspicuous. 

*  This  is  inaccuratelr  expressed.  The  sepulchre  is  still  standing.  Sea 
Hobhouse,  p.  204.  -.-  M. 
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be  attacked  5  and  whaiev&t  is  attacked  may  b^^  destroyei 
€JouW  the  Romams  have  wrested  from  the  popes  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo;  they  had  resolved  by  a  public  decriee  to  annihilate 
that  monument  of  servitude.  Every  building  of  defence  was 
exposed  to  a  siege  ;  and  in  every  siege  the  artd  and  engines 
of  destruction  were  laboriously  employed.  After  the  death 
of  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  Rome,  without  a  sovereign  or  a  sen- 
Ate,  was  abandoned  ^bt  nibriths  to  the  fury  of  civil  war. 
"The  bouses,"  isays  ^  cdtdiiial  afid  poet  of  the  times,^^ 
"  were  crushed  by  the  t^^eight'  dnd  veibcity  of  enormous 
stones;^  the  Walls  w^ir^  perforated  hy  the  strokes  of* the 
battering-]^m  ;  tfte  tbWei^  Were  involved  inr  fire  and  smoke ; 
and  the  assailants'  wer^  Mmiils^ted  by  rapine  and  revenge.'^ 
The  Work  was  oettsummfeted  by  the  tyrebnny  of  thie  lawg^^;  and 
the  factionffof  Italy  alternately  exercised  al  blind  and  thought- 
less vengeawce  on  their  ad vei^arics.  Whose  hoiises  and  castles 
they  ra^d  to  the  ground'.'*^  In  confiparitig^  the  days  of  for- 
eign,  with  liie  ages  of  domestic,  hostility.  We  must  pronounce, 
that  the  laltter  have  beeh  far  n^bre  ruinous  to  the  city ;  and 
our  opinion  is  confinned  by  the  evidence  of  Petrsirch.  "  Be- 
boldy*'  saw  the  laureate,  *^  the  relics  of  RbnUe,  the  image  of 
her  pristine'  greatness  I  neither  time  nor  thie  Barbarian  can 
boast  the  merit  of  this  s^tupendbus  destrtiction :  it  was  per- 
petrated by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of  h^r 
sons ;  and  your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  a  noble  Annabaldi) 
have  done  with  battering-ram  what  the  Punic  hero  could  not 
accomplish  with  the  sword."  ^*    The  influence  of  the  two 

**  James,  cardinal  of  St.  George,  ad  velum  aureum,  in  liis  metrical 
life  of  Pope  Gelestin  Y.,  (Muratori,  Script.  ItaL  torn.  i.  P.  iii.  p.  621, 
L  i.  c.  1,  ver.  132,  &c.) 

Hocdixiase  sat  est,  Romam  caruisse  Senat& 
Meoiiboi  exactii  heu  lez  j  belloque  voeatum  (voeatos)\ 
la  icelu*,  in  socios  frateroaqae  vainer*  patreft  j 
Tormdntis  jecisse  viros  immania  saxa ; 
PirfodUse  domos  trabibut,  fecisse  ruinaf 
Jfnibua ;  inceuai  turrea,  obeeoraque  fumo 
LumiDa  vieino,  quo  sit  tpoUata  ■upellez. 

^  Mnratoti  (Dissertasione  sopra  le  Antiquity  Italiane,  torn.  i.  p. 
427 — 431)  finds  that  stone  bullets  of  tyto  or  tnree  hundred  pounds' 
weight  were  not  uncommon ;  and  they  are  sometimes  computed  at 
xii.  or  xviii.  cantari  of  Genoa,  each  cantaro  weighing  150  pounds. 

*^  The  vith  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  and  mis- 
chievous practice ;  and  strictly  ei^oins,  that  the  houses  of  banished 
citizens  should  be  preserved  j^o  communi  ulilitate,  (Gualraneus  de 
la  Flamma,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xiL  pi.  1041.) 

*^  Petrarch  thus  addresses  his  friend,  who,  with  shame  and  tears, 
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kst  principlas  of  decay  nrast  in  some  degree  bd  mtit^ifiei 
Vy  each  other;  since  the  houses  and  towers,  which  were 
subverted  by  civil  war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual  supply 
from  the  monuments  of  antiquity.* 

These  general  observations  may  be  separately  applied  to 
the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  CousEiTM,^  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  from  Nero's 
colossal  statue ;  an  edifice,  had  it  been  left  to  time  and  na« 
ture,  which  might  perhaps  have  claimed  an  eternal  duration. 
The  curious  antiquaries,  who  have  computed  the  numbers 
and  seats,  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  above  the  upper  row 
of  stone  steps  the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated 
with  several  stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were  repeat- 
edly consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the  emperors.  What- 
ever was  precious,  or  portable,  or  profane,  the  statues  of  gods 
and  heroes,  and  the  costly  ornaments  of  sculpture  which 
were  cast  in  brass,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver  and 
gold,  became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fanaticism,  of  the 
avarice  of  the  Barbarians  or  the  Christians.  In  the  massy 
stones  of  the  Coliseum,  many  holes  are  discerned  ;  and  the 
two  most  probable  conjectures  represent  the  various  accidents 
of  its  decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by  soUd  links  of 
brass  or  iron,  nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine  overlooked  the  value 


hsd  shown  him  the  moenia,  lacene  spedmen  miserabile  Komse,  and 
declared  hii  own  intention  of  restoring  them,  (Carmina  Latina,  L  iL 
e^ft.  Paulo  Annibalensi,  xiL  p.  97>  98.) 

N6e  t0  panra  maoet  tenratit  fluna  niioit 
C^oaau  quod  inteyre  fuit  oUm  gloria  Roam 
Eeliqoia  teitantur  adhuc ;  quaa  longior  ctai 
Fraii|«ra  noa  valuit ;  non  vis  ant  ira  craeoti 
Hoatu,  ab  efregiii  francontur  civibui,  hen  *.  heal 
— — ^  QnodiUe neqaivit  (JZmmftaL) 
Perficit  bic  ariet. 

^  The  lonrth  part  of  the  Verona  lUnstrata  of  the  marquis  Maffiei 
irofbssedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of  Rome  and 
Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  &c.  It  is  from  magni- 
tude that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum,  or  Coliseum  ;  since  the  same 
Appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  withootthe  aid 
li,  a  colossal  statue ;  since  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  {in 
Urio)  of  his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (P.  iv.  p.  16—19,  Lie.  4.) 


♦  Bunien  has  shown  that  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  emperor  Henry  tiie 
;  of  Bobert  Guiscard,  who  burned  down 
damage  on  the  ancient  city.    Vol.  i  {k 


Fourth,  bat  more  particularly  that  of  Bobert  Ooiscard,  who  burned  ^wn 
whole  dwtricts,  inflicted  the  worst  damage  on  the  ancient  cii 
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of  the  baser  metals  ;5®  the  vacant  space  was  converted  into  a 
foir  or  market ;  the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned  in 
an  ancient  survey ;  and  the  chasms  were  perforated  or  enlarged 
to  receive  the  poles  that  supported  the  shops  or  tents  of  the 
mechanic  trades.^^  Reduced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admiratibn  by 
the  pilgrims  of  the  North ;  and  their  rude  enthusiasm  broke 
forth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  expression,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede  : 
**  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  when 
the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will  fall ;  when  Rome  falls,  the 
world  will  fall."  ^  In  the  modern  system  of  war,  a  situation 
commanded  by  three  hills  would  not  be  chosen  for  a  fortress ; 
but  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  arches  could  resist  the 
engines  of  .assault;  a  numerous  garrison  might  be  lodged  in 
the  enclosure ;  and  while  one  faction  occupied  the  Vatican 
and  the  Capitol,  the  other  was  intrenched  in  the  Lateran  and 
the  Coliseum.^ 


^  Joseph  Maria  Suar^s,  a  learned  bishop,  and  the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  Prseneste,  has  composed  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  seven 
or  eight  pro)»able  causes  of  these  holes,  which  has  been  since  reprinted 
m  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre.  Montlstucon  (Diarium,  p.  233)  ' 
pronounces  the  rapine  of  the  Barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germanam- 
que  causam  foraminum.* 

•*  Donatus,  Boma  Vetus  et  Nova,  p.  2S6,f 

^'  Quamdiu  stabit  Colyseus»  stabit  et  Roma ;  quando  cadet  Coly- 
seus,  cadet  Roma ;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus,  (Beda  in 
Excerptis  seu  CoUectaneis  apud  Ducange  Glossar.  Med.  et  InfimsB 
Latinitatis,  tom.  ii.  p.  407,  edit.  Basil.)  This  saying  must  be  aewribed 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  visited  Rome  before  the  year  735, 
the  sera  of  Bede's  death ;  £Dr  I  do  not  believe  that  our  venerable 
monk  ever  passed  the  sea. 

^  I  cannot  recover,  in  Muraftori's  original  lives  of  the  Popes,  (Script. 
Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  iii.  P.  i.,)  the  passage  that  attests  this  hostile 
partition,  which  must  be  upplied  to  the  end  of  the  zith  or  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  xiith  century.^ 


*  The  improbability  of  this  theory  is  diown  by  Bunsen,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
—  M. 

t  Gibbon  has  followed  Donatus,  who  supposes  that  a  silk  manufactory 
was  established  in  the  xiith  century  in  the  Coliseum.  The  Bandonarii,  or 
Bandererii,  were  the  officers  who  carried  the  standards  of  their  school  be- 
fore the  pope.    Hobhouse,  p.  269.  — M. 

X  "  The  division  is  mentioned  in  Vit.  Innocent.  Pap.  II.  ex  Cardinale 
Azagonio,  (Script.  Ber.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  P.  i  p.  435,)  and  Gibbon  mig^ht  have 
Csond  firequent  other  rec<»ds  of  it  at  other  dates."    Hobhouse's  lUustra* 
tions  of  ChUde  Harold,  p.  130.  —  M. 
45» 
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The  abdition  at  Itome  of  theaneientganies  miuAbe  imdo^ 
stood  with  some  latitude ;  and  the  Garnival  sports,  of  :^  Tes- 
tacean  mount  and  the  Circus  Agonalis,^  were  regulal^ed  ky  the 
law  ^  or  custom  of  the  city.  The  senator  prended  with  dig- 
nity and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the  pris^es,  Uie  :gQld 
ring,  or  tbe  oo/^iti,^  as  it  was  styled,  of  oloth  or, siUc.  AWib" 
ate  on  the  Jews^upplied  the  anoyual  j^pense ;  ^^  and  t|ie  i^^us^is, 
xm  foot^.oa  borseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  e^uiol^d  by  la  4jXt 
and  toumameat  of  seventy^two  of  the  Rooaan  youth.  la  the 
year  oud  thousand  thrqe  hundred  ^uad  thirty-rtwo,  a  4>MlI-feast, 
after  the  faahion  of  the  Moors  and  SpaniardSt  was  c^ebrate^ 
in  the  Coliseum  itself;  «nd  the  living  manners  are  painted  in 
a  diaiy  of  the  times.^  A  convenient  order  of  benqh^  wius 
restored ;  and  a  general  proclamation,  as  far  as  Jlimtni  and 
Bavenna,  invited  the  nobles  to  exercise  their  skill  and  oour-, 
age  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The  Boman  ^ies  we^ce 
noarshalled  in  three  squadrons,  fmd  seated  in  itbc^  ibalao- 
nies,  which,  on  this  day,  the  third  of  Septemb^iv  'Were  liip^ 
with  scarlet  cloth.  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  ma- 
trons from  beyond  the  Tyber,  a  pure  and  natiye  race,  who 

^  AUhou^  the  ttznetnie  of  the  dareos  Agcmalis  be  destroyed,  it 
•till  returns  us ibim  aad  ^latne,  (ilgaaa,  Nagona,  KaromaO  ^and ihe 
intesioir.fpaQe sAvrds.a suffidentleviel  for  the  pmpoge  of  raemg.  But 
the  Monte  Testaceo,  that  strange  pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only 
adapted  for  the  annual  pcaotice  of  hurling  ^m.  top  to  bottom  some 
wagoti*lo«ds  of  lire  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace,  (Statuta 
Urbis  Romae,  p.  136.) 

^  See  the  Statuta  Urbis  OEUxBue,  L  iii.  c.  ^7,  88,  89,  p.  185,  IS6.  I 
hare  alrmdy.  given  jul  idea  of  this  mnnic^al  code.  The  races  of  Na- 
gona  and  Monte  Testaceo  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Diary  of 
Peter  AntoMus  firom  1404  to  1417,  (Mnrotori,  Script  Eerum  Itall- 
carum,  tom.  xziv.  p.  1124.) 

•M  /Qie  PqOiumf  whieh  Menage  so  fboUshly  dsriyes  from ^^amarium, 
is. an  utmy  exteaosionQf  the  idea  and  ^he  words^from  the-vobe  or  doak, 
to  thft  matwials,  and  from  thenoe.  to  their  ai^iUoatioin  as  a  prise, 
(Huratori,  dissert,  xzxiii.) 

*'  For  these  expenses,  the  Jews  of  Home  paid  each  year  1130 
florins,  of  which  the  odd  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  silrer  for 
which  /udas  had  betrayad  his  Master  .to  their  ej^cestoie.  ^Xhese  was 
a  foot-race  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Christian  youths,  (Statuta  TJrbis, 
tt>idem«) 

••This  extraordinary  bull-frast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described,  from 
tradition  rather  than  memory,  by  Ludovico  Buonconte  Monaldesco, 
in  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  Roman  annals,  (Muratori,  Script. 
Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.  xii.  p.  535^  536  ;)  and  l»3wever  fa^ciM  tjiiey 
may  seem*  they  are  deq[>ly  .marked  with  thectribrs  of  .tnith  md 
nature. 
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Still  represent  th6  features  and  character  of  antiquity.  The 
remainder  of  the  city  was  divided  as  usual  between  the  Co- 
lonna  and  Ursini :  the  two  factions  were  proud  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  their  female  bands:  the  charms  of  Savella 
Ursini  are  mentioned  with  praise ;  and  the  Colonna  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  youngest  of  their  house,  who  had  sprained 
her  ^nkle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  tower.  The  lots  of  the 
^champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and  respectable  citizen ; 
and  they  descended  into  the  arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the 
wild  bulls,  on  foot  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  single  spear. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  has  selected,  the  names,  col- 
ors, and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights. 
Several  of  the  names  are  the  most  illustrious  of  Rome  and 
the  ecclesiastical  state :  Malatesta,  Polenta,  della  Valle,  Cafa- 
rello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Annibaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi :  the 
.colors  were  adapted  to  their  taste  and  situation ;  the  devices 
are  expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of 
gallantry  and  arms.  ^^  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngest  of  the 
;Horatii,''  the  confidence  of  an  intrepid  stranger :  ^^  I  live  dis- 
.consol€ite,"  a  weeping  widower :  "  I  burn  under  the  ashes,'' 
a  discreet  lover :  "  I  adpre  I^avinia,  or  Lucretia,"  the  am- 
.biguous  declaration  of  a  modem  passipn :  ^'  My  faith  is  as 
pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  hvery :  "  Who  is  stronger  than 
myself?  "  of  a  lion's  hide :  "  If  I  am  drowned  in  blood,  what 
a  pleasant  death  I "  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage.  The 
pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restraiiicd  them  from  the 
field,  which  was  occupied  by  three  of  tlitir  hereditcury  rivals, 
whose  inscriptions  denoted  the  lofty  gica-ncj^s  of  the  Co- 
lonna name  :  ^^  Though  sad,  I  am  strong :  "  *^  Strong  as  I 
.am  great : ".  "  If  I  fall,"  addressing  himself  to  the  specta- 
tors, "  you  fall  with  me  ;  "  —  intimating  (says  the  contem- 
porary writer)  that  while  the  other  families  were  the  subjects 
of  the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and 
bloody.  Every  champbn  successively  encountered  a  wild 
bull;  and  the  victory  may  be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds, 
since  no  more  than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  wounded  and  eighteen  killed  on  the  side  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn,  but 
the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches  of  St  John  Lateran 
and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  a,fforded  a  second  holiday  to  the 
people  Doubtless  it  was  not  in  such  conflicts  that  the  blood 
of  the  Romans  should  have  been  shed  ;  yet,  in  blarping  their 
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rashness,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud  their  gallantry ;  and 
the  noble  Tolunteers,  who  display  their  magnificence,  and 
risk  their  lives,  under  the  balconies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more 
generous  sympathy  than  the  thousands  of  captives  and  male- 
^tors  who  were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene  of  slaugh- 
tcr» 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rare,  perhaps  a  sfnga- 
lar,  festival :  die  demand  for  the  materials  was  a  dsuly  and  con* 
tinual  want  which  the  citizens  could  gratify  without  restraint 
or  remorse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scandalous  act  of 
concord  secured  to  both  factions  the  privilege  of  extracting 
stones  from  the  free  and  common  quarry  of  the  Coliseum ;  ^ 
and  Poggius  laments,  that  Ae  greater  part  of  these  stones 
had  been  burnt  to  lime  by  the  folly  of  the  Romans.®*  To 
cheek  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  crimes  that 
might  be  perpetrated  in  the  vast  and  gloomy  recess,  Euge- 
nius  the  Fourdi  surrounded  it  with  a  wall ;  and,  by  a  charter 
long  extant,  granted  both  the  ground  and  edifice  to  the  monks 
of  an  adjacent  convent^  After  his  death,  the  wall  was 
overthrown  in  a  tumult  of  the  people  ;  and  had  they  them- 
selves respected  the  noblest  monument  of  their  fathers,  they 
might  have  justified  the  resolve  that  it  should  never  be  de- 
graded to  private  property.  The  inside  was  damaged :  but 
in  the  middle  of  tiie  sixteenth  century,  an  sera  of  taste  and 
learning,  the  exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a  triple 
elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
ooe  hundred  and  eight  feet  Of  the  present  ruin,  the 
nephews  of  Piiul  the  Third  are  the  guilty  agents ;  and  every  " 
traveller  who  views  the  Famese  pahice  may  curse  the  sac- 

^  Muratori  has  given  a  separate  disscrtatioxi  (the  xxixth)  to  the 
games  of  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

^^  In  a  condse  but  instructive  memoir,  the  abb6  Barthelemy  (M^- 
XDoires  de  T Aead^mi*  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  zxviiL  p.  585)  has  men- 
tioned this  agrecneot  of  the  faetions  of  the  zivth  oentnry  de  Tibttrtino 
faciendo  in  the  Coliseum*  from  an  original  act  in  the  archives  of 
Home. 

•*  Coliseum  . . . .  ob  stultitiam  Itomanorum  mq^  ex  parte  ad  cal- 
eem  deletum,  says  the  indignant  Poggius,  (p.  17  :)  but  his  expression, 
too  strong  £or  the  present  age,  must  be  very  tend^y  applied  to  the 
xvth  eentury. 

•*  Of  the  Olivetan  monks.  Montfaucon  (p.  142)  affirms  this  fact 
from  the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  (No.  72.)  They  still  hoped^ 
on  some  future  occasion,  to  revive  and  vindicate  their  grant. 
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iriiege  iand  luxury  of  these  upstart  princes.63  A  similar  i-^- 
proach  is  applied  to  the  Barberini;  and  the  repetition  of  iiiju- 
xy  might  be  dreaded  from  every  reign,  till  the  Coliseum  was 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  religion  by  the  most  liberal 
of  the  pontics,  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  who  consecrated  a 
spot  which  persecution  and  , fable  had  stained  with  the  blood 
of  so. many  Christian  mart3rrs.6'* 

When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  with  a  view  of  those 
monuments,  whose  scattered  fragments  so  far  surpass  the 
most  eloquent  descriptions,  he  was  astonished  at  the  supine 
indiflerence  ^^  of  the  Romans  themselves  \^  he  was  humbled 
ratber  than  elated  by  the  discovery,  that,  except  his  friend 
Rienzi,  and  one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger  of  the  Rhone  was 
more  conversant  with  these  antiquities  them  the  nobles  and 
natives  of  the  metropdis.^^  The  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the*Romans  are.  elaborately  displayed  in^he  i^M  survey  <>i  the 
city  which  was  composed  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
eentui^ ;  and,  without  dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors  of 
jiame  and  place,  the  legend  of  the  Capitol  ^^  may  provc^e  a 

•*  After  measiiring  the  priscus  amphitheatri  eyras,  Montfoucoii 
(p..  142)  only  adds  tliatit  was  entire  under  Paul'in. ;  tacendo  elamat. 
Muratori  (Annali  d*  Italia,  topi.  3plv.  p.  371)  mprei^ely  reports  the 
guilt  of  the  Famese  pope,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people. 
Against  the  nephews  of  TJrban  "Vlll.  I  have  no  other  evidence  than 
the  vulgar  saying,  ♦«  Quod  non  fecerunt  Baybari,  fecere  Barberini," 
IW^hich  was  perhs^  suggested  by  Uie  resemblaiice  <^  the  words. 

^*  :4s  an  ao^iquariaji  an4  a  prififft,  Montfoocon  thus  depscostes 
the  ruin  of  the  Coliseum :  Qu6d  si  non  suopte  m^iito  at<|ue  jpulehri* 
tudine  digniim  fuisset  quod  improbas  arceret  manua,  indigna  res 
utique  in  locum  tot  martyrum  cruore  sacrum  taiitopere  san  itum  esse. 

**  Yet  the  statutes  of  Borne  (L  iiL  c.  ai,  p.  182)  impose  a  ttne  of 
:6.00  aurei  on  -whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient  e^Utlce,  xyc  ruinis 
ci^dtas  deformetur,  et  ut  antiqua  aedificia  decorum  utbis  perpetuo 
rq)ie8entent. 

^  In  his  lorst  visit  to  Home  (A  D.  1337.  See  M6moi(e8  sur  Pe^ 
t^azql}e^  torn  i.  p.  322,  &c.)  Pistiarch  is  stmek  mute  mivfloiilo  renun 
tantarum,  et  stuporis  mole  obnitus  ....  Frcseiltift  vtzo,  ttimm  diet(^ 
nihil  immmuit :  vere  msjor  faitIU>mami^ii]Msqixe8tixitin^uiequam 
jr^ebar.  Jam  non  orbem  ab  hJtc  uzbe  'domitmn,  sed  tam  ncaro  d^ntitdfii; 
mi|fpr,  (€^.  p.  60^,  FamUiasps,  ii..U,  Joaomi  061ttmi|(e.) 

^^  £Ce  excepts  and  praoses^iha  rare  knowtedfe  of  John  Colonna. 
Qui  emm  hodie  magis  ignari  jmrum  BomanaruiUvquaiA:  Bcottaai  «it6il  ^ 
Invitus  dice,  nusquam  ndnas^iibma  oognoscitikr  Cj^uaitn-Bonue. 

^  After  the  description  of  thie  Capitol,  he  adds,  staitu«  &nxA  quot 
■untnundi  provineise ;  et  habebat  qfiiffilibettintiiiaabulum  ad  o6llum* 
£t  ^rttht  ita  per  magii^am  arf^n  durpositse,  ut  qnaiMlo  aliqutt  Mg^ 
Komano  Imperio  TebelUs  erat,  statimr  imago  iUitn  piofificicfc  v^rMeM 
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■mile  of  contempt  and  indignation.  ^  The  Cafntol,'^  says  the 
anonymous  writer,  *^  is  so  named  as  being  the  head  of  ti»B 
world;  where  the  consuls  and  senators  formerly  remded  for 
the  government  of  the  city  and  the  globe.  The  strong  and 
loAy  walls  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crowned 
with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and  most  curious  carving.  Below 
the  citadel  stood  a  palace,  of  gold  for  the  greatest  part,  dec- 
orated with  precious  stones,  and  whose  value  might  be  es- 
teemed at  one  third  of  the  world  itself.  The  statues  of  all 
the  provinces  were  arranged  in  <»rder,  each  with  a  small  bell 
suspended  from  its  neck ;  and  such  was  the  contrivcmce  id 
art  magic,^  that  if  the  province  rebelled  against  Borne,  the 
statue  turned  round  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell 
rang,  the  prophet  of  the  Capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  aod  the 
senate  was  admonished  of  the  impendmg  danger.^'  A  second 
eiample,  of  less  importance,  though  of  equal  absurdity,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked 
youths,  which  have  since  been  transported  from  the  baths  of 
Coostantine  to  the  Quirinal  hill.  The  groundless  appJidOion 
of  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused ;  but  these  Grecian  sculptors  shouM  not  have  been 
removed  above  four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Tiberius  ;  they  should  not  have  been  transformed 
into  two  philosophera  or  magicians,  whose  nakedness  was  the 
symbol  of  truth  or  knowledge,  who  revealed  to  the  emperor 
his  most  secret  actions ;  and,  afler  refusing  all  pecunisury 
recompense,  solicited  the  honor  of  leaving  this  eternal  monu- 
ment of  themselves  J®    Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic, 

•e  oontn  illam;  imde  tintiimabulum  resonabat  quod  pendebat  ad 
eollum ;  tuncque  vates  Capitolii  qui  erant  custodes  Benatui,  &c.  He 
mentions  an  example  of  the  Saxons  and  Suevi,  ^rho,  after  they  had 
been  subdued  by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled :  tintinnabulum  sonuit ; 
saoerdos  qui  erit  in  speculo  in  hebdomada  senatoribus  nuntiaTit: 

Agrippa  marched  baek  and  reduced  the Persians*  (Anonym,  in 

Monl&ucoB,  p.  297,  298.) 

^  The  same  writer  affirms,  that  Virgil  captus  a  Bosuinis  invisibili- 
ter  exiit,  ivitque  Neapolim.  A  Koman  magician,  in  the  xith  century, 
is  introduced  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  (de  Oestis  Begum  Anglo^ 
rum,  L  ii.  p.  86 ;)  and  in  the  time  of  Flaminius  Yacca  (No.  81, 103) 
it  was  the  vulgar  belief  that  the  strangers  (the  O&tlu)  invoked  1^ 
dsnnons  for  tiie  disoorerv  of  hidden  treasures. 

"^  Anonym,  p.  289.  Montfiiucon  (p.  191)  justly  observes,  that  if 
Alexander  be  represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  the  work  of 
Phidias  (Olympiad  Ixxxiu.)  or  Praxiteles,  (Olympiad  civ^)  who  Hyed 
before  that  oonquerer  (PHn.  Hial.  Natur.  xxxiv.  19.) 
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the  Romans  were  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art :  no  more 
than  five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Poggius ;  and  of 
the  multitudes  which  chance  or  design  had  buried  under  the 
ruins,  the  resurrection  was  fortunately  delayed  till  a  safei 
and  more  enlightened  ageJ^  The  Nile  which  now  adorns 
the  Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some  laborers  in  digging 
a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent,  of  the  Minerva  ;  but 
the  impatient  proprietor,  who  was  tormented  by  some  visits 
of  curiosity,  restored  the  unprofitable  marble  to  its  former 
grave.'^  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey,  ten  feet  in 
length,  was  the  occasion  of  a  lawsuit.  It  had  been  found 
under  a  partition  wall :  the  equitable  judge  had  pronounced, 
that  the  head  should  be  separated  from  the  body  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  contiguous  owners ;  and  the  sentence  would 
have  been  executed,  if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal,  and  the 
liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not  rescued  the  Roman  hero  from 
the  hands  of  his  barbarous  countrymen.''^ 

But  the  clouds  of  barbarism  were  gradually  dispelled  ;  and 
the  peaceful  authority  of  Martin  the  Fifth  and  his  successors 
restored  the  ornaments  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  The  improvements  of  Rome,  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
freedom  and  industry.  The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a 
great  city  is  the  labor  and  populousness  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsistence,  of  manufac- 
tures, and  of  foreign  trade.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
Campagna  of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary  and  desolate 
wilderness :  the  overgrown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the 
clei^  are  cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hope- 


7^  Wflliam  of  Mahnsbury  (1.  iL  p.  86,  87)  relates  a  marvelkms  dis- 
eovery  (A.  B.  1046)  of  Pallas  the  son  of  Evaiider,  who  had  been 
slain  by  Tumus ;  the  perpetual  light  in  his  sepulchre,  a  Latin  efntap^ 
the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young  giant,  the  enormous  wound  in  his 
breast,  (pectus  perforat  ingens,)  &c.  If  this  fahle  rests  on  the  slight- 
est fotmdation,  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that 
were  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  barbareus  age* 

^'  Prope  porticum  Minervse,  statua  est  recubantis,  cujus  caput  in- 
tegrd  effigie  tantse  magnitudinis,  ut  signa  omnia  excedat.  Quidam 
ad  plantandas  arbores  scrobes  feciens  detexit.  Ad  hoc  yisendum  cum 
plures  in  dies  magis  concurrerent,  strepitum  adeuentium  fieistidiumque 
pertaesus,  horti  patronus  congestk  humo  texit,  (Poggius  de  Yarietate 
FortunsB,  p.  12.) 

^  See  the  Memorials  of  Vlaminius  Vacca,  No.  67,  p.  11,  12,  at  the 
end  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini,  (1704,  in  4to.) 
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i«litvMpals;  aad  IhefGantyharvestsaTeooiifiiic^ior.esy^ 
for  tlie  beiMfit  pf  a  pnonopoly.  A. second. and, inoie,,iurtificiaI 
«au«e  of  the  groMrth  of  a  metropolis  is  the  r^deoQje  of  a 
mooaich,  the  oacpense  of  ^  luxuijous  court».and  .the  Uibutea 
pf  dependant  {Mrovincas.  Thoae  .provinces  ,and  tributes  had 
hfimi  lost  in  t)ie  (all  of  the  empire;  and  if  soij^e  streams  of 
the  silver  of  Peru  and  the.gold.of  ^Brazil  JtnaveJheen  a^tmcted 
by  the  ValiQan,  the  orevenues  of  the  caxdini^s,,tUe  ie^  of 
o^ce^  the  oblations  of  piUrii^s ,  apd  clients,..and  the  .remnant 
of  ecclesiastical  taxes,  a£rd  a  poor  an4  precarious  supply, 
which  maintn^pfl,  bowiever,  the  idleness  of.the.court>ano  city. 
The  population  of  JU>me,. far  below  the  mea;smne,of  the  ^reat 
capitals  of  .Europe,,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  .andaeven^ 
thoui^and  inhabitants ; ^^  and  within  the spacious./^ncloaureof 
the  walls,  the  largest  portion  of  the  seven, hili^  13  ove^pread 
Avith  vineyards  and  ruins.  The  beauty  ai^l  ^^plendc^  of  this 
modern  city  may  be  ascribed  to..the,abuses.pftt^^oii^rninent, 
;to  the  influence  of  superstition.  :£ach  reign,  (the  q^iceptiomi 
jire  race)  hds  been  marked  bythe  rapidj^levation^pf  ja  i;i^»r 
family,  enriched  by  the  childish  pontiff  at.tbej^pense  of  the 
churdi  and  country.  The  palaces  of  theseibrtunate  nephews 
are  the  roost  costly  monuments  of  elegance  iwi3eryitude: 
the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and.  scAiIpture,  hava 
been  prostituted  in  tbeir  service ;  and  their  galleries  .^and  gar- 
dens are  decorated  with  the  most  precious  .wori^s  of  antiqui^, 
which  taste  or  vanity  has  prompted  them  to  collect.  The 
ecclesiiastical  revenues  were  more  decently  employed  by  the 
.pop^  themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  Cathojiic  wonsdbip ;  but4t 
18  superfluous  to  ^nutneiate  their  pious  foundations  of  ^^ajlaisf, 
chapels,  and  churches,  since  these  lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by 
the  sun  of  the  Vatican,  by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most 
•fbiioiMJitmctufB  that. ever  has  been  Appiied  to  Ihe  use  of 
religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  is  accompanied  l^  the  superior  merit  qf 
Riamante  and  Pontana,  of  BaphaeLand  Michael  Aij^elo ;  and 
itbe  aame  munificonee  which  had  ;been  ^pjayi^  iin  rp^c^B 
and  temples  was  directed  with  e^pal  zeal  torevive-and  emu- 

7^  In  the  year  1789,  the  inhabitantg  jqj  JBUxfx^  (wU^n^t .  incljafllM 
^ht  ^  ten  th<^ttsand  Jewy)  .ainoi^nt<id  ,tb  IS^S^^^^fai^^  (LflM> 
VpYf§M  ejLEspae^et  en  ItaUe,  topa.  liL.p.  217^^13.)  ^  lT0,wy 
had  increased  to  146,080 ;  and  in  1765, 1  left  them,  i^thout  ti^.Xewfi 
1U^9.    I  am  igw>??fqtt  wiietihw  they  4far^.^UH»ajC(^nyy^  I^ 

greMlve  state. 
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:.kle  ii^  Jiai>Qr8  of  aAtiquhy.  Prostrate  obeliaks- were  ixak»d 
fipip  the; grQuxM]):and  erected  JQ  the  most  conspkiuous.plaoefl ; 
^f  tj^.qley!^  aquetdiH^ta  of  the  Gse^sars.aod  oonwiis,  thiSQ6.w«pe 
jre^l^;  the  ^«Mli6oiftl  riveis  ;were  ccwduoted  over  ^a  ku^ 
^i^ries  of  i^cj»  pn  QfjM^i  arch^,  to  idisdiargeintOv  marble  i)a8itts 
a  -flopd  of  isaliAriows  mid  refineahiag  .watfwcs :  flDd  the.specta- 
tpr,  iiQ^ljbsii^t, tO:|u9C!^  Ihe  .steps  of  .St.jPfttwr's,  is  detained 
hy.a  cobwn  pf  'J&gypiiaji  gs^mte,  which  icbflB  ibetineen  itwo 
lofty  >apd  p^rpi^feal  fouotftins,  to  the  >fc«ight  of  ooe  hundred 
^^d  itiWj^iity  (^.  The  .roap,.1fce  description,  the  indnumei^ 
,9f  ^nciQnt  Rowevhftye  been  elucidated  1^  tbe  dili^^ce  of 
^  ^ti^ua^i^  jaod :  the  atqdent :  ^^  and  ithB  Ibotateps  a£  he- 
rpes, the  reliQs,;  not  of  jsmperstition,  but  of  «ii^ire,^  aiie. d^vioi;^ 
.yisitod  ;  by,  cijiew.  raee  of  •.  pilgrims  from Hthe  /remote,,  and  .9006 
r  wy«^»  countries  of  the  North. 


Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  every  reader,  the  attention  will 
be  excited  by  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire ;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  various  causes  and  progressive 
effects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events  most  interest- 
ing in  human  annals :  the  artful  policy  of  the  Caesars,  who 
long  maintained  the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic ;  the 


»  The  P^re  Mont&ucon  distributes  his  own  observations  into 
twenty  days  :  he  should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  months,  of  his 
visits  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  (Diarium  Italicum,  c.  8 — 20, 
p.  104 — 301.)  That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of 
ancient  Kome ;  the  first  efforts  of  Blondus,  Fulvius,  Martianus,  and 
Faimus,  the  superior  labors  of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius,  had  his  learning 
been  equal  to  his  labors ;  the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panyinius,  qui 
omnes  obscuravit,  and  the  recent  but  imperfect  books  of  Donatus  and 
Nardini.  Yet  Montfaucon  stiU  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and 
description  of  the  old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  Aree  fol- 
lowing methods :  1.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  intervals  of 
the  ruins.  2.  The  study  of  inscriptions,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  found.  3.  The  investigation  of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  name  any  spot  or  building  of  Rome.  The 
laborious  work,  such  as  Montfaucon  desired,  must  be  promoted  by 
iwcincely  or  puUic  munificence  :  but  the  great  modem  plan  of  NolU 
(A.  D,  1748)  would  famish  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  the  ancient 
topography  of  Rome. 
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fiiorden  of  military  despotism  ;  the  rise,  establishment,  and 
•acts  of  Qiristiamty  ;  the  foundation  of  Constantinople ;  the 
diriskxi  of  tiie  monaichy ;  the  invasi<m  and  settlements  of 
Ibe  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Sc3rthia ;  the  institutions  of 
tbe  ciril  law ;  the  character  and  religion  of  Mahomet ;  the 
temporal  sorereignty  of  the  popes ;  the  restoration  and  decay 
of  the  Western  empire  of  Chalriemagne ;  the  crusades  of  the 
Latins  in  the  East ;  the  ccmquests  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  i 
the  ruin  of  tiie  Greek  empire ;  the  state  and  revolutions  of 
Borne  in  the  middle  age.  The  historian  may  applaud  the 
impOTtance  and  variety  of  his  subject ;  but  while  he  is  con- 
scioos  of  his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often  accuse  the 
defidoicy  of  his  materials.  It  was  among  the  ruins  of  tbe 
Capitol  that  I  first  conceived  the  id^  of  a  work  which  has 
amused  and  exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and 
which,  however  inadequate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliv- 
er to  tiie  curiosity  and  candor  of  the  public 

JjjLVBMMtnp  Jumt  27»  1787« 
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K.  B.  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  volume,  and  thejiffurea  to  the  page, 

A. 

Aban,  the  Saraeen,  heroism  of  his  widow»  v.  197. 

Abassides,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Sara 

cens,  y.  292—295. 
Abdallah,  the  Saracen,  his  excursion  to  plunder  the  fair  of  Abyla,  y.  202. 
Abdalmalek,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  refuses  tribute  to  the  emperor  of  Con 

stantinople,  and  establishes  a  national  mint,  y.  277. 
Abdalrahman,  the  Saracen,  establishes  his  throne  at  Cordoya  in  Spain,  t 

296.    Splendor  of  his  court,  298.    His  estimate  of  his  happiness,  299. 
Abdelazis,  the  Saracen,  his  treatj  with  Theodemir,  the  Gothic  prince  of 

Spain,  y.  268.    His  death,  260. 
Abaerame,  his  expedition  to  France,  and  yictories  there,  v.  287.     His 

death,  290. 
Abdol  Motalleb,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  his  history,  y.  99. 
Abgarus,  inauiry  into  the  authenticity  of  his  correspondence  with  Jesut 

Abgarus,  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  i.  2^. 
Abuiyius,  the  confidential  prsefect  under  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  a  conspir- 
acy formed  against  him  on  that  emperor's  death,  ii.  174.    Is  put  to 
death,  176. 
Abu  Ayub,  his  histor^Ti  and  the  yeneration  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Ma- 

kometans,  y.  276,  yi.  411. 
Abubeker,  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first  conyerts,  v.  121. 
Flies  fiom  Mecoa  with  him,  124.    Succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the 
Saracens,  163.    His  character,  172. 
Abu  Caab  commands  the  Andalusian  Moors  who  subdued  the  Island  of 

Crete,  y.  312. 
Abu  Sophian,  prince  of  Mecca,  conspires  the  death  of  Mahomet,  y.  124. 
Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohud,  181, 132.    Besieges  Medina  without  success, 
134.    Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet,  and  reoeiyes  him  as  a  prophet,  136. 
Abu  Taher,  the  Carmathian,  pillages  Mecca,  y.  328. 
Abu  Taleb  opposes  Mahomet,  y.  101, 122, 123. 
Abulfeda,  his  account  of  the  splendor  of  the  caliph  Moctader,  v.  298. 
Abulpharagius,  primate  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  some  account  of,  ir.  661. 

His  encomium  on  wisdom  and  learning,  v.  801. 
Abun^tntius,  general  of  the  East,  and  patron  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  it 

disgraced  and  exiled  by  him,  iii.  328. 
Abyla,  the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  y.  202. 
Abysshda,  the  inhabitants  of,  described,  iy.  239.    Their  alliance  with  th« 

emperor  Justinian,  241.    Ecclesiastical  history  of,  661. 
Acaeius,  bishop  of  Amida,  an  tmcommon  instance  of  episcopal  benero 

lence,  iii.  868. 
Achaia,  iu  extent,  i.  26. 

Acre,  the  memorable  siege  of,  by  the  crusaders,  yi.  30.    Final  loss  of»  47. 
Actions,  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting,  iy.  866. 
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Aetium,  a  reriew  of  Roman  affairs  after  the  battle  of,  i.  73. 

Adauctus,  the  only  martyr  of  distinction  daring  the  persecntion  under 

Diocletian,  IL  72. 
Adolphus,  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brings  him  a  re€nforcement  of  trootw,  iii. 

27z.    Is  made  count  of  the  domestics  to  the  new  emperor  Attains,  278. 

Suoeeeds  his  brother  as  "king  of  t\e  Goths,  and  concludes  a  peace  with 

Honorios,  294,  306^  SOB.    Is  assassinated  in  the  palace  of  Barcelona,  310. 
Adoption,  the  two  kinds  of,  under  the  Greek  empire,  t.  570,  note. 
Adoration  of  the  Roman  emperor,  custom  of,  and  aeriyation  of  the  term, 

y.  866. 
Adomo,  the  Genoese  goyemor  of  Phocca,  conyejs  Amnrath  II.  from 

Asia  to  Europe,  yi.  282. 
Adrian  I.,  Pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne  affainst  the  X«omb«rd8f  ▼. 

27.    His  reception  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  31.    Asserts  the  fictitious 

donation  of  Constantine  the  Great,  33. 
Adnlis,  sesport,  its  ruins  now  called  Azoole,  iy.  71,  note  M. 
Adultery,  distinctions  of,  how  punished  by  Augustus,  iy.  .377»  and  by  ttie 

Christian  emperors,  379,  380. 
.Slia  Capitollna,  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Hadrian,  1.  515. 
iBlins  Putus,  his  Tripartite,  the  oldest  work  of  Raman  jupfprnd^n^,  iy. 

320. 
JEmUianus,  goyemor  of  Fannonia  and  Maesia,  routs  the  barbarous  invaders 

of  the  emnire,  and  is  declared  ei^peror  hy  his  troops,  L.2Sf6. 
£neas  of  Gaza,  his  attestation  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  epc^h  to : the 

Catholic  confessors  of  Tlpasa,  whose  ton^^ues  had  pee^  cut  oi^t,  Mi^il^. 
jEneas  Sylyius.  his  account  of  the  impracticability, of  a  EiurQpfan.-cxttSade 

against  the  Tuirks,  yi.  417.    H^  epigjram  on  the  )dei8truo.^n  .^f.finisieilt 

buildings' in  Rome,  528,  note. 
JEn.  of  the  world,  remarkable  epochas  in,  pointed  out,  iy.  Ili2„jia^.    Qi^^ 

alsan,  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  y.  6^, 
MnnX  Tribute  in  the  Eastern  empire,  iy.  7o. 
.Ethiopia,  Christianity  established  in,  iy.  561.    The  Portiijm^Ae:  i^Tig^tons 

repel  the  incursions  of  Turks  and  Arabs  in,  $^,    |dr.jBmce!s  Iri^T^te, 

and  Pearce*s  narrative  respecting,  666,  nofe  M. 
JEtiuB,  sumamed  the  Atheist,  his  character  and  adyentures,  iL  3^,  .322, 

331,  345,  Ho^tf. 
;— ,  the  Roman  general  under  V  67. 

His  treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  C«  aie 

into  Pannonia,  370.    His  inTitati«  87. 

Seises  the  administration  of  the  "V  as 

given  by  Renatus,  a  oontemporai  lU 

andAlah!  in  the  defence  or  Gat  le- 

odoric,  427.    Ra^es  the  ai^e  of  (  U. 

His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of  by 

Valientmian,  454. 
Africa,  its  situi 

the  Romans 

with  religion 

Character  ai] 

the  govemm 

Tl^e  slave  tn 

Arrival  of  G 

atists,  372. 

by  Geiweric, 
"sanils  to 

y.  235.    Com 
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Aglfte,  a  Roman  lady,  patronizes  St.  Boniface,  ii.  74. 

Agricola,  review  of  his  conduct  in  Britain,  i.  5.  His  fortific  line  across 
Scotland,  5,  iwte  M. 

Agriculture,  great  improyement  of,  in  the  western  countries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  i.  65.    State  of,  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  under  Justinian,  iy.  64. 

Ahriman,  the  eyil  principle,  among  the  Persians,  i.  232,  noie  G. 

Aiznadin,  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks,  y.  194. 

Ajax,  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distinguished,  ii.  93. 

Akbah,  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Africa,  y.  240. 

Alani,  occasion  of  these  people  inyading  Asia,  i.  373.  Supposed  by  Klap- 
^th  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  true  Albanians,  ii..  227,  note  M.  Conquest 
of,  by  the  Huns,  iii.  24.  Join  with  the  Huns  against  the  Goths,  26.  See 
Goths,  and  Vandals. 

Alaric,  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  iii. 
123.  Becomes  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  reyolt,  and  ravages  Greece,  iii. 
191, 192.  Escapes  from  Stilicho,  196.  Is  appointed  master-general  of 
the  Eastern  Illyricum,  197.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  199.  Is  defeated  by 
Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  206.  Is  driven  out  of  Italy,  207,  208.  Is,  bv  treaty 
with  Honorius,  declared  mastei'-general  of  the  Roman  armies  through- 
out the  prefecture  of  Illyricum,  2S9,  His  pleas  and  motives  for  march- 
ing to  Rome,  242.  Encamps  under  the  walls  of  that  citj,  244,  245.  Ac- 
cepts a  ransom,  and  raises  the  siege,  271'.  His  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  Honorius,  273.  His  second  siege  of  Rome,  277.  Places  Atta- 
ins on  the  Imperial  throne,  278.  Degrades  him,  280.  Seizes  the  city  of 
Rome,  281.  His  sack  of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  290.  Retires  from  Rome,  and  ravages  Italy,  291.  His  death 
and  burial,  294. 

Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  overthrow  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks* 
iii.  583. 

Albanians,  the,  ii.  227,  note,  and  note  M. 

Alberic,  the  son  of  Marozia,  his  revolt,  and  government  of  Rome,  v.  62, 63. 

Albigeois  of  France,  persecution  of,  v.  398. 

Albom,  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  history,  iv.  389.  His  alliance  with  the 
Avars  against  the  G^epidse,  391.  Reduces  the  Gepidse,  392.  He  undertakes 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  393.  Overruns  what  is  now  called  Lombardy,  395. 
Assumes  the  regal  title  there,  396.  Takes  Pavia,  and  makes  it  his  capi- 
tal city,  346.  Is  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen  Rosamond,  397. 

Alchemy,  the  books  of,  in  Egypt,  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  i.  418. 

Aleppo,  siege  and  capture  oC  by  the  Saracens,  v.  212.  Is  recovered  by  the 
Greeks,  ^3.    Is  taken  and  sacked  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  261. 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  establishes  the  papal  election  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, vi.  450. 

— — ,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicates  Arius  for  his  her- 
esy, U.  314. 

Severus  is  declared  Csesar  by  the  emi>eror  Elagabalus,  i.  173. 


Is  raised  to  the  throne,  175.  Examination  into  his  pretended  victory 
over  Artaxerxes,  244.  Showed  a  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  66. 
Alexandria,  a  general  massacre  there,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
i.  160.  The  city  described,  326.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous  intestine  com- 
.  motions,  827,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  329.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by 
Diocletian,  416.  The  Christian  theology  reduced  to  a  systematical  form 
in  the  school  of,  578.  Number  of  martyrs  who  suffered  there  in  the  per^ 
secution  by  Declus,  ii.  45 ;  vide  note  G.  The  theological  system  of  Piato 
taught  in  the  school  of,  and  received  by  the  Jews  there,  ii.  302,  303» 
notes  G.  and  M.  Questions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  agi- 
tated in  the  philosophical  and  Christian  schools  of,  309, 310.  History  of 
the  archbishop  St.  Athanasius,  332, 351 ;  vide  Athanasius.  Suffers  matlj 
by  an  earthquake,  iii.  9.  History  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  there,  143.  Thia 
temple,  ana  the  famous  library,  destroyedf  by  Bishop  TkeophUus,  144» 
145.  Is  taken  by  Amrou  the  Saracen,  v.  236.  The  amoos  library  de- 
stroyed, 228.  46  * 
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Alodw  Aagehu,  his  urarpation  of  the  (hetk  W^xe,  m4  elunator  it 

SS,  S9,  fliM  before  the  crusaders,  79. 
— ~  I.  Comneiius,  emperor  of  ConsUntinople,  iy.  619.  New  titles  of 
dicnitr  inyented  by  Iubl,  y.  353.  Battle  of  JDoraxzo,  473.  Solicits  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  476.  Solicits  the  aid  of  the  Chjristiaa 
princes  anunst  the  Turks,  540.  His  suspicious. policy  qq  the  arrival  of 
the  crusaders,  567i  668.  H^ucts  homage  ^m  them,  o69.  Frofit^by.the 
ss  of  the  crusaders,  ri.  1. 

•  II.  Comnenus,  omperprof  Constantinople,  iv..^. 
Strategopulus,  the  (Jreek  gieneral,  xets^  Constaatiiidtle  ^nm. 


the  Latins,  tH  l26. 

,  the  son  of  IsMc  Am^us,  his  es^p^  fxtm  his  UQcle,  .who  Jiad 


deposed  his  father,  tI.  59.  His  trea^  with  the  crusa^^s  for  his  i^tora- 
tion,  70.    Bestoration  of  his  lather,  80.    His  dc^th*  85. 

Alfred  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  India,  iv.  5i7- 

Al^ra,  by  whom  invented,  v.  304. 

Ah  ioins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  misuon,  r.  .131,  132.  His  heroism, 
13i.  His  character,  152.  Is  chosen  caliph  of  the  Saracens»  155.  De- 
votion paid  at  his  tomb,  161.    His  postenty,  165, 166. 

Aligem  defends  Cume,  for  his  brother  Teias,  king  of  the  Gq^,  It.  273, 
275.    Is  reduced,  275.  276. 

AUectus  murders  Carausias,  and  nsurps  his  station,  i.  412.  Is  slain  in 
Britain,  412. 

Allemanni,  the  origin  and  warlike  spirit  of,  i.  303.  Are  driven  out  of  .Italy 
by  the  senate  and  people,  304.  Invade  the  empire  in  the  reign  of  Aure* 
lian,  342.  Are  totally  routed,  345.  Qaul  deliv^ed  from  their  depreda- 
tions by  Constantius  Chlorus,  414.  Invade  and  establish  timmselres  in 
Gaul,  ii.  2tl.  Are  defeated  at  Stvasbuigh  by  Julian,  237.  Are  reduced 
bv  J  ulian  in  his  expeditions  bevond  the  Ithine,  242.  Invade  Gaul  uitder 
the  emperor  Valentinian,  553.  Are  reduced  by  Jovinus,  ^.  Md 
chastised  by  Valentinian,  556.  Are  subdued  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  iiL  573. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign»  ▼•  512.    His  dei^th,  ^19- 

Alypius,  governor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by  the  ^mperpr  i^^aa  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  437. 

Amala,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  hig^  credit  among^hiein,  i.  2SJ. 

Amalsjontha,  queen  of  Italy,  lier  history  and  chan^o^r,  iv.  ],47>;  143.  Her 
death,  150. 

Amalphi,  desoription  of  the  city, .and  i^  con»norc»,.T.  4^,463. 

AmasonSf  improbability  of  any  society  of,  i.  859, 9^.  ItlaprQth^'s  th^iy 
respecting,  359^  nofe  M. 

Ambition,  reflections  on  the  violence  and  various  operations  of.  thi^t  :£a8- 
sion,  iv.  636. 

Ambrose,  St,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  for  the  use  fni  fik^  ,fm- 
li.  73,  note.    His  birth,  and  promotion  to  the  aicnbuhop- 


peror  Grsjkian,  .    .  , ,_, 

rio  of  Milan,  96i  Opposes  the  AriW  woipsl^p  ^  the  empress .  Ju ti|ta, 
97.  He6tses  obedience  to  the  Imperial  power,  100.  Contodk  ,^  ,e)n- 
peror  Theodosius,  116,  117.  Imposes  penance  on  -Theodios^  Uft  ^ 
druel  treatment  ;of  Thessalpnioa,  117.  JSmplo:r:Qd  ma  u^enoe.oyer 
Gratian  and  Theodosius,  to  inspire  him  -with  numms  of  perseoutiQn,  lii. 
131.  Opposes  S^mmachus,  the  advocate  for  the  old  Pag^  reUnfn,:186, 
Comforts  the  citizens  of  Florenpc  with  a  dr^am,  w|i€{n  bi^ieg^jrhyJUaa- 
gaisus,  218. 

Amida,  siege  of,  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  TSIa^no^  ^  ^B^ceiyes  Ihe 
fugitive  inhabitants  of  l^^isibis,  515.  Is  besieged  and  taken  .bj  Cahades, 
king  of  PersU,  iv.  101. 

Amir,  prince  of  louia,  his  character,, and  .pipage  into  £ur€y;)e,  yi.  330. 

Animianus  Jdarcfllinus,  the  historian,  his  religious  ch^ntpter  of  ue  em- 
peror Constantius,  ii.  330.  His  remark  on  the  ^mx^  :'pi  Q^mf^^ 
towwriU  oa^  other,  363.     His  account  of  ^i.fieiy  ■♦fefftiiftftjw.to 
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xestiocioff  tbe  temj^le  of  Jevawlem,.499.    His  acscount  of  t]Ie^hl»8tl}ft(Bon• 

test  of  i)amasu8  and  TJrsinus  for  tlie  bishopric  of  Borne,  ^1.    Tsisti- 

mony  and  favor  of  his  historical  merit,  iii.  60.     His  character  of  the 

nobles  of  Home,  252. 
Ammonias,  the  jnathematician,  his  measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Home» 

iii.  265. 

,  the  monk  of  Alexandria,.hismart[rrdoin,iY.  502. 

Amoriom,  sie^e  and  destruction  of,  b;^  thecaUph  Idotassem)  iV.  .319. 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  gp?is  the  mor .  of  t|ie  .eii\piBTor  Theo 

dosius  by  an  orthodox  bonmot,  iu.  SI,  82. 
Amphitheatre  at  Bome,  a  description  of,  i.  396,  yi.  532,  note  M. 
Amzou^. his  birth  .wd  char»oter,..T.  219.    His  ijRpw^pn  apd  Q0|>q.40fft,(lf 

Egypt,  221,  ^S2^L    His  administration  there,  ^.    1^  ^^s^P^i^  <>f  ^« 

country,  233. 
Amurath  I^  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  yi.  234.  Hisjd^th,  2j86>^fiofM(. 
li.,  Sulton,  his  reign  aud  character,  tL  3i6.    J^  double  Jdiudica- 

tion,  349,  350.    Error  of  6ibbon,  349,  note  M. 
.^achorets,  in  monkish  history,  described,  iii.  537. 
Anacletus,  Tope,  his  Jewish  extraction,  yi.  459. 
Anastasii^sl.  .marries,  the  empress  Ariadne,  iv.  ^.    :His  war  with  Xl^epio- 

ric,  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy^  18,  19.    His  ecoppmy  cjelebiiated»  73. 

Epifpram  thereon,  73,  note  M.    His  long  wall  from  the  Propon^is  to  the 

Euxme,  94.*  Xs  humbled.by  the  Cathouc  clergyt  iv.  6^. 

II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  681.    His  pTj^paratioQS  ,of 


defenceagainst  the. Saracens,. v.  278. 
'  St..  his  brief  history  and  martyrdom,  iy.  461.  note. 


Antbropomorphites, among  t&e early  G^iristians, personii&ers  of  the:Deit^^ 
iv.,49.4. 

Antioch  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  317.  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  Christian  church  there,  in  the  reign  of  Theodo8ius,.iii7. 
.  History  of  the  body  of  St.  .Babylas,  bishop  of,  ii. ;  'H9.  the  catJMdial  of» 
adiut  up,  and  its  wealth  conj&scated,  by  the  empejr9rJuU«n>i.450.    '"■ 
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iAomt  mtnuen  of  the  citisena,  464.  Poptilar  discontents  diuring  the 
residence  of  Julian  there,  466.  Sedition  there,  against  the  emperor 
Theodosios,  iiL  110.  The  city  pardoned,  113.  Is  taken  and  mined  bj 
ChosroM.  kinff  of  Persia,  iT.*22l.    C^eat  destmction  there  by  an  earth- 

aoake,  291,  2^.    Is  again  seised  by  Chosroes  II.,  459.    Is  reduced  by 
^e  Saracens,  and  ransomed,  y.  213.    Is  recovered  by  the  Greeks,  333. 
Besieged  and  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  680. 
Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  her  character.  It.  119.    Examines  and 
eoDTiets  Pope  SylTerios  of  treachery,  168.    Her  activity  during  the  si^e 
of  Borne,  l/l.    Her  secret  history,  188.    Founds  a  convent  for  her  re- 
treat, 286. 
Antoninus,  a  Roman  refegee  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  Ung  of  Perria,  stimu- 
lates him  to  an  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces,  iL  224. 
■  Pius,  his  character,  and  that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  i.  9.    Is 

adopted  by  Hadrian.  98. 

-,  Marcus,  his  defensive  wars,  i.  10.    Is  adopted  hr  Pius  at  the 


instanoe  of  Hadrian,  93,  ndie  M.  His  character,  94,  101.  His  war 
asainst  the  united  Germans,  276.  Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in  favor 
of  the  Christians,  iL  246. 

Aper,  Arrius,  prstorian  prefect,  and  father-in-law  to  the  emperor  Nume- 
rian,  i.  809.  Is  killed  oy  Diocletian  as  the  presiimptive  murderer  of  that 
prince,  400. 

Apharban,  the  Persian,  his  embassy  from  Narses,  king  of  Persia,  to  the 
empeiw  Oakrius,  L  426. 

Apocalypse,  why  now  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  L  635, 
noU;  also  note  M. 

Apocancus,  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  confederacy  against  John  Can- 
tacusene,  vL  186.    His  death,  188. 

jUwUinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  hypothesis  of  the  divine  incaxnatiou 
of  Jesus  Christ,  iv.  496. 

>  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  butchers  his  flock  in  defence  of  the 
Catholie  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  iv.  668. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  doubtful  character,  i.  363,  nofo. 

Apotheosis,  or  deification  of  the  Roman  empmrs,  how  this  custom  was 
intreduoed,  i.  84,  86,  86 ;  vide  ntHet  M.  and  W. 

Apsimar  dethrones  Leontius^emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  usurps  his 
place,  iv.  677.    His  death,  679. 

Apulia  is  conquered  by  the  Normans,  v.  463.  Is  confirmed  to  them  by 
papal  grant,  466. 

Aauueia  bedMed  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  L  213.  Is  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  443. 

Aquitain  is  settled  by  the  Goths,  under  their  king  Wallia,  iii.  812.  Is 
quered  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  686. 

Arabia,  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  v.  74.  Its  division  into  the  Sandy, 
the  Stony,  and  the  Happy,  77.  The  pastoral  Arabs,  77,  their  horses  and 
camels,  78.  Cities  of,  80.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  83,  81^ 
their  languafe,  89,  their  benevolence,  91.  History  and  description  of 
the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  98.  Religions,  94,  96.  Life  and  doctrine  of  Ma- 
homet, 98, 104.  Conquest  of,  by  Mahomet,  138.  Character  of  the  ca- 
liphs or  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  their  ripid  conquests,  172,  173, 
Limits  of  the  Arabian  conquest,  273.  Three  caliphs  established,  296. 
Introduction  of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  300,  their  inrogress  in  the 
•donees,  802,  their  litmry  deficiencies,  306.  Decline  and  fall  of  the 
caUphs.  321,  326. 

Ararie,  king  of  the  Goths,  defeats  Constantino,  ii.  169,  and  note  M.  170. 

Arbetio,  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the  Great,  leaves  his  retirement  to 
oppose  the  usurper  Procopius,  ii.  634. 

Arboffastes,  the  Frank,  his  military  promotion  under  Theodosius  in  Gaul, 
and  oonspintoy  against  Valentinian  the  Younger,  iii.  119,  120.  Is  de« 
«Mted  by  Theod!Mius,  and  kills  himself,  126. 
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AtehStoM,  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosims,  tii.  81.  Suoeeeds  to  the  enfiM 
of  the  East,  164.  H£s  magnificence,  322.  Extent  of  his  dominions, 
323.  Administration  of  his  favorite  eunuch  Eutropius,  324,  325.  His 
cruel  law  a^nunst  treason,  329,  330.    Sig^ns  the  condemnation  of  Eutro- 

fius,  335.  JSis  interview  with  the  revolters  Tribigild  and  Oainas,  336. 
lis  death  and  supposed  testament,  347,  348. 

Architecture,  Boman,  the  general  magnificence  of,  indicated  by  the  ezkt- 
ing  ruins,  i.  55. 

Ardaourius,  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the  usiun;>er  John,  iii.  365. 

Arp;onauts,  the  object  of  their  expedition  to  Colchos,  iv.  227. 

Anadne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  character, 
and  marriage  afterwards  with  Anastasius,  t.  5.  t 

Arii,  a  tribe  of  the  Lygdans,  their  terrific  mode  of  waging  war,  i.  380. 

Arinthseus  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse  b}r  the  emperor  Julian  on  his 
Persian  expedition,  IL  477.  Distinguishes  himself  against  the  usurper 
Prooopius,  534. 

Ariovistus  seises  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  Sequani  in  Ghiul,  for  him- 
self and  his  German  followers,  iii.  598. 

Aristobulus,  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Cams,  is  received  into 
confidence  by  the  emperor  Diocletian,  i.  403. 

Aristotle,  his  logic  better  adapted  to  the  detection  of  errox^,  than  for  the 
discovery  of  truth,  v.  303. 

Arius  is  excommunicated  for  heretical  notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  ii. 
314.  Strength  of  his  party,  314.  His  opinions  examined  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  317.  Account  of  Arian  sects,  321.  Council  of  Rimini,  324. 
His  banishment  and  recall,  327.  His  suspicious  death,  327.  Employs 
music  and  songs  to  propagate  his  heresy,  354,  note  M.  The  Arians  per- 
ctecute  the  Catholics  in  Africa,  iii.  548. 

Armenia  is  seised  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  315.  Tiridates  restored,  4191 
He  is  again  expelled  by  the  Persians,  422.  Is  resigned  to  Tiridates  by 
treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  430.  Is  rendered  tributary  t» 
Persia  on  the  death  of  Tiridates,  ii.  179.  Character  of  Arsaces  Tiranns, 
king  of.  and  his  conduct  towards  the  emperor  Julian,  473,  note  M.  It 
reduced  by  Sapor  to  a  Persian  province,  576.  Its  distractions  and  di- 
vision between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  iii.  359.  History  of 
Christianity  in,  ii.  275,  vide  note  M.,  iv.  554. 

Armies  of  the  Eastern  empire,  state  of,  under  the  emperor  Maurice,  iv. 
448. 

Armor,  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  the  Barba- 
rians, iii.  129. 

Armories,  the  provinces  of,  form  a  free  government  independent  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  315,  316,  noto  M.  Submit  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,' 
576.    Settlement  of  Britons  in,  621,  622,  note  M. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy,  and  history,  vL  430,  432.    Is  burnt,  433. 

Arragon,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  L  22,  note, 

Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colchos,  iv.  230. 

Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  disaffection  to  the 
emperor  Julian,  ii.  473.  Historical  particulars  of,  473,  note  M.  With- 
draws his  troops  treacherously  from  the  Roman  service,  492.  His  cUs- 
astrous  end,  576.    Various  traditions  respecting,  577;  note  M. 

Arsenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Paiseoloffus,  vi.  153.    Faction  of  the  Arsenites,  154. 

Artaban,  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  i.  228. 

,  his  conspinunr  against  the  emperor  Justinian,  iv.  262.  Is  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  armament  sent  to  Italy,  266. 

Artasires,  king  of  Armenia,  is  deposed  by  the  Persians  at  the  instigation 
of  his  own  subjects,  iii.  360,  361. 

Artavasdes,  his  xevoAX  against  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  V.  at  Con- 
stantinople, V.  12. 
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ri^  but  that  of  Zoroaster,  288,  fioto  M.    Hit  wftt  with  theBottiuis,  3l3 

His  ehancter  and  maxims,  246. 
Artemios,  doke  of  Egypt  under  Constantius,  is  condcumed  to'  death 

tmder  Julian,  for  cruelfy  and  corruption,  ii.  400. 
Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured  by  monkish  fictions,  iiL 

922. 
Arvandus,  prtetorian  praefect  of  Oaul,  his  trial  and  condemnatio&t  by  the 

Roman  senate,  iiL  oOO. 
Ascalon,  battle  of,  between  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  abd  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 

T.6d5. 
Ascetics,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  account  of,  iii.  520. 
Asclepiodatus  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurps  Allectus,!.  ^2.      .  . 
Asia,  sosimary  Tiew  of  tibe  revolutions  in  that  quarter  of  the  Worid»a.  226, 
Asia  Minor  described,  i.  26.    Amount  of  its  tribtite  to  Home,  187;  t^uio 

notsU.    Isconqueredby  the  Turks,  T.  524. 
Asiarch,  nature  of  this  oince  amonjs'  tile  ancient  PlBgans,!  L  572,  nato.. 
Aspar  is  commissioned  by  the  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  cotiduet  Yalen- 

ttniaa  IIL  to  lUly,  iiL  365.    Places  his  steward  Leo  on  the  throne  of 

the  Eastern  empire,  489.    He  and  his  sons  murdered'  by  Leo^  it.  4; 
Anassins,  the  prmcipality  of,  destroyed  by  th«  Moguls,  tL  215,  note  M. 
Assemblies  of  the  people  abolished  under  the  Boman0mperors,  i.  82.    At 

what  times  the  Gnmtia  wer^  reYiveu,  82,  no<tf  W.  The  nature  of,  among 

the  ancient  Germans,  264. 
Assyria,  the  province  of,  described,  ii.  479.    Is  inv&ded  by  thd  emperor 

Julian,  481.    His  retreat,  497. 
Astarte,  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  as  a  spouse  for  Ela- 

gabalns,  i.  171. 
Astolphus,  king  of  tiie  Lombards,  takes  the  dtr  of  Eavetin;^^,  and  attacks 

Rome,  V.  25.    Is  repelled  by  Pepin,  king  of  f^rance,  26, 27. 


Astrology,  Why  cultivated  by  the  ArabiiEin  astronemCTs,  t.  304. 

Atabeks  of  Syria,  the,  vi.  16. 

Athalarie,  the  son  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  his  education  and 
character,  iv.  147, 148. 

Athanoric,  the  Gothic  chief,  his  war  against  the  emperor  Valens,  iL  586. 
His  alliance  with  Theodosius,  liis  death  and  funem,  iii.  64>  65. 

Athaaasius,  St.,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  confesses  his  understanding 
bewildered  by  meditating  on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  ii.  310.  General 
view  of  his  opinions,  318,  319.  His  character  and  ddventures,  332.  Per- 
secutions against  him,  334.  Ch^ges  against  him,  335,  nJo£^  M.  His 
first  exile,  Sai.  Restored,  338.  Bus  second  exile,  338.  Restored,  340. 
A  thhrd  time  expelled,  347.  Outrages  attending  his  expulsion,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  successoi;  George  of  Capi^om,  348,  349.  Writes 
inveetivet  to  expose  the  character  of  Constantius,  353.  Is  restored  upon 
the  death  of  George,  455.  Is  persecuted  and  expelled  bt  Julian,  456. 
Again  seated  on  the  archiepisoopal  throne,  by  the  popular  voice,  520. 
His  courage  and  eloquence,  o21.  His  retirement  and  death,  546.  Was 
not  the  author  of  the  famous  creed  under  his  naXAe,  iii.  note  555,  note'H., 
556. 

,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  contests  vrith  the  Greek 

emperor  Andronicus  the  elder,  vi.  174. 

Athenais,  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius.    See  Eudocia. 

Athens,  the  libraries  in  that  city,  why  said  to  have  been  spared  by  the 
Goths,  i.  314.  Naval  strength  of  the  republic  of,  during  its  prosperity, 
498,  note.  Is  laid  under  contribution  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  ii.  149.  Re- 
view of  the  philosophical  history  of,  iii.  104.  The  schools  of,  silenced 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  108.  Revolutions  of,  afteir  the  crusades,  and 
its  present  state,  vi.  171, 172. 

Athos,  Mount,  beatific  visions  of  the  monks  of,  vi.  194. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  derivation  of  its  name,  i.  31. 
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MHUfml  lf0«ttt,  d«MKiption  of,  i.  81^  fio<9. 

AttiMbXrttl,  a  CitledoiU«ii  tribe  of  cannibals,  abconnt  of,  il.  567,  tiO^M. 

Attalus,  praifeot  of  Rome,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  senate,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Alaric,  iii.  278.  Is  publicty  degraded,  280.  His  future  for* 
tune,  306. 

Attains,  a  noble  youth  of  Auverfpe,  his  adyentures,  iii.  606. 

Attila,  the  Hun,  iii.  388.  Description  of  his  person  and  character,  38#. 
His  conquests,  391,  392.  His  treatment  of  his  captives,  399.  Imposes 
terms  of  peace  on  Theodosius  the  Younger,  401,  402.  Oppresses  Theo- 
dosius  by  his  ambassadors,  403,  404.  Description  of  his  royal  residence. 
409.  Supposed  to  have  been  at  Bnda,  409,  note  M.  His  reception  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Theodosius,  411,  415.  His  behavior  on  discovering 
the  scheme  of  Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated,  417.  His  haughty 
messages  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  420.  His  in,vafe!on  of 
G^ul,433.  His  oration  to.  his  troops  on  the  appioabh  of  ^tius  and 
Theodoric,  439.  Battle  of  Chalons,  439.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  443. 
His  retreat  purchased  1^  Yaliintinian,  450.    His  death^  451. 

At^v  and  Cybele,  the  fable  of,  allegorized  by  the  pen  of  Jtdian^  ^.  415. 

Attgurs,  Boman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office,  iii.  132. 

Augttttin,  his  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  body  of  St  Stephen, 
iii.  159.  delebrates  the  pielr  of  the  Gotlu  in  the  saddng  of  Rome,  283. 
Approyes  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa,  3ii  3.  ,  His  deaths 
.  character,  and  writings,  376.    History  of  his  relics,  iv.  133,  note, 

Aiu^ustulus,  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen  emperor  Of  the  West, 
iu.  501.  Is  deposed  by  Odoacer,  510,  512.  His  banishment  to  this  Lu- 
cullan villa  in  Campania,  513. 

Augustus,  emperor,  his  moderate  exeitise  of  power,  i.  2.  Is  imiUted  bv 
m?  Anccessots,  3,  His  naval  regulations,  21.  His  division  of  Gisiul,  22. 
His  situation  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  73.  He  reforms  the  senate,  74. 
Procure  a.  senatorial  grant  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  75.  Division  of  the 
provinces  between  him  and  the  senate,  78.  Is  allowed  his  military  com- 
mand and  guards  in  the  citv  of  Rome,  78.  Obtains  the  consular  and 
teibunitian  offices  for  life,  79.  His  character  and  policy,  86.  Adopts 
Tiberius,  90.  Formed  an  accurate  register  of  the  revenues  and  expenses 
of  thie  Qmmre,  187.  Taxes  instituted  by  him,  189.  His  naval  establish- 
ments at  Ravenna,  iii.  211. 

Augustas  and  C^sar,  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  85. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  his  birth  and  services,  i.  389.  His  expedition  arninst 
Palmyra,  353.    His  triumph,  358.    His  cruelty  and  death,  368, 364. 

Aurengsebe,  account  of  his  immense  camp,  i.  241,  noU, 

Aureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Upper  Danube,  i.  330. 

Ausoi^us,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Oratian,  his  promotions,  iii.  73,  tio^tf. 

Autharis,  king  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his  wars  with  the  Franks,  iv. 
407.    His  adventurous  gallantry,  413. 

Autun,  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the  legions  in  Qaul,  i.  349. 

Auvergne,  province  and  citv  of,  m  Oaul,  revolutions  of,  iii.  604. 

Auxiliaries,  Barbarian,  fatal  consequences  of  their  admission  into  the  Ro- 
man armies,  ii.  130. 

Avars  are  discomfited  by  the  Turks,  iv.  203.  Their  embassy  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  204.  Their  conquests  in  Poland  and  Gfermany,  206. 
Their  embassy  to  Justin  IL,  388.  They  join  the  Lombards  against  the 
Oepidae,  389.  Pride,  policy,  and  power,  of  their  chagan  Baian,  442. 
Their  conquests,  445.  Invest  Constantinople,  465.  Reduotibn  of  their 
country,  rannonia,  bj  Charlemagne,  v.  51. 

Avcrroes,  his  religious  inftdelitjr,  how  far  justifiable,  v.  307,  note. 

Avcrsa,  a  town  near  Naples,  built  as  a  settlement  for  the  Normans,  v.  449. 

Avienus,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Yalentinian  III.  to  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  iii.  449. 

Avignon,  the  holy  see  how  transferred  from  Rome  to  that  city,  vi.  451 
Return  of  Pope  Urban  Y.  to  Rome,  495. 
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496.    Aftnniat  tne  empire,  405.    Hia  deposition  and  death,  471,  478. 
Axoeh,  a  Torkith  tlaTe,  his  genotras  friendship  to  the  princess  Ansa 

Comnena,  It.  021,  and  to  Manuel  Comnenus,  63S2,  623. 
Aainumtinm,  the  dtisens  ofl  defend  their  privileges  against  Peter,  brother 

of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  tv.  447. 
jbdmnt,  remarkable  spirit  shown  by  the  citizens  of,  against  Attlla  and  h^ 

Huns,  iiL  403. 

B. 

Baalbee,  description  of  the  rains  of,  ▼.  204,  206. 

Babjrlas,  St.,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  posthumons  history,  iL  440. 

Bagaodg,  the,  peasants  of  Gaul,  rerolt  of,  its  occasion,  and  snppression 
by  Mazimian,  i.  407.    Derivation  of  this  name,  407,  iMto  M. 

Bagdad  becomes  the  royal  residence  of  the  Abassides,  v.  297.  Derivation 
^  the  name,  296,  noie.  The  fallen  sUte  of  the  caliphs  of,  328,  334. 
The  city  of,  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls,  vi.  216. 

Bahrain,  the  Persian  g^eneral,  his  character  and  exploits,  iv.  433,  note  M. 
Is  provoked  to  rebellion,  436.  Dethrones  Chosroes,  437.  His  death, 
439.  Embassy  sent  by  him  to  meet  the  emperor  Cams,  i.  391.  Saying 
of,  390.  noie.    Anecdote  of,  890,  note  M. 

Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and  power,  iv.  442.  His 
perfidious  seisure  of  Sirmium  and  Singidunum,  444.  His  conquests, 
446.  His  treacherous  attempt  to  seise  the  emperor  Heraclius,  46o.  In- 
vests Constantinople  in  conjunction  with  the  Persians,  476.  Retires. 
476. 

Bigaset  L,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  vi.  236.  His  correspondence 
with  Tamerlane,  268.  Is  defeated  and  captured  by  Tamerlane,  266, 286. 
Inquiry  into  the  story  of  the  iron  cage,  267.    His  sons,  2(16, 278. 

Balbinus  elected  joint  emperor  with  Maximus,  by  the  senate,  on  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Oordians,  i.  209. 

Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  vi.  63.  Is 
chosen  emperor  of  Constantinople,  99.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  Calo- 
John,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  109.    His  death,  110,  note  M. 

Baldvdn  IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vL  118.  His  distresses  and  expe- 
dients, 120.    His  expulsion  from  that  city,  126, 172. 

Baldwin,  brotiMr  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  accompanies  him  on  the  first 
crusade,  v.  668.    Founds  tne  principality  of  Edessa,  679. 

Baltic  Sea,  progressive  subsidence  of  the  water  of,  i.  262,  notee.  The  Bo- 
mans  acquir^  their  knowledge  of  the  naval  powers  of,  during  their  land 
journeys  in  search  of  amber,  iL  660,  note. 

Baptism,  theory  and  practice  of,  among  the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  271, 
f72,fiotoM. 

Barbary,  the  name  of  that  country  whence  derived,  v.  246,  note.  The 
Moors  of,  converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  248. 

Barbatio,  general  of  infantry  in  Oaul  under  Julian,  his  misconduct,  ii.  286. 

BarcocheMs,  his  rebellion  against  the  emperor  Hadrian,  ii.  4. 

Bards,  Celtic,  their  power  of  exciting  a  martial  enthusiasm  in  the  people, 
i.  271,  272,  notee  Q.  and  M.  British,  iii.  622,  note  M.  Their  peculiar  of- 
fice and  duties,  628. 

Bari  is  taken  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  empires,  v.  441.    Government  of  the  city,  442. 

Barlaam,  a  Calatarian  monk,  his  dispute  with  the  Greek  theo)ogiaM  about 
the  light  of  Mount  Thabor,  vi.  194.  His  embassy  to  Rome,  from  An^ 
dronicus  the  Younger,  291.    His  literary  character,  928. 

Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  697.  Beduooa 
the  Paulicians,  v.  392,  393. 

Basil  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  609.  His  great  wealth,  t.  3#. 
His  inliuman  treatment  of  the  Bulgarians,  410. 

Basil,  archbishop  of  CoBsarea,  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  peisecntod 
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oj  Tie  emperor  Valens,  ii.  547.  Insults  liis  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
xadcT  the  appearance  of  pronation,  iii.  83.  The  father  of  the  monks  of 
Pontus,  524. 

;»4sili8cus,  brother  of  the  empress  Verina,  is  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  armament  sent  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  iii.  495,  496.  His 
fleet  destroyed  by  Genseric,  497.  His  promotion  to  the  empire,  and 
death,  v.  4,  5. 

Bassianus,  high  priest  of  the  sun,  his  parentage,  i.  167.  Is  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Emessa,  167.    See  Elagabalus. 

Bassianus,  brother-in-law  to  Constantine,  revolts  against  him,  i.  490. 

Bassora,  its  foundation  and  situation,  v.  179. 

Baths,  public,  of  Rome,  described,  iii.  262. 

Batnte,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there,  ii.  471.  Etymology  of  this 
name,  471,  noie  M. 

Beasts,  wild,  the  variety  of,  introduced  in  the  circus,  for  the  public  games 
at  Rome,  i.  395. 

Beausobre,  M.  de,  character  of  his  Histoiro  Critique  du  ManicMisme,  iv. 
487,  note. 

Beder,  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreish  of  Mecca,  t.  131. 

Bedoweens  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  life,  v.  77. 

Bees,  remarks  on  the  structure  of  their  combs  and  cells,  v.  301,  note, 

Beljfrade,  or  the  White  City,  iv.  445. 

Behsarius,  his  birth  and  military  promotion,  iv.  117.  "  The  life  of,"  by 
Lord  Mahon,  117,  note  M.  Is  appointed  by  Justinian  to  conduct  the 
African  war,  119.  Embarkation  of  his  troops,  119.  Lands  in  Africa, 
123.  Defeats  Gelimer,  126.  Is  received  into  Carthage,  127.  Final  de- 
feat  of  Gelimer,  130.  Conquest  of  Africa,  133.  His  triumphant  return 
to  Constantinople,  138.  Is  declared  sole  consul,  ISK).  Menaces  the  Os- 
trogoths of  Italy,  145.  Seizes  Sicily,  151.  Invades  Italy,  152.  Besieges 
Naples.  155,  156.  Enters  Rome,  159.  Is  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths, 
160.  The  siege  again  raised,  172.  Causes  Constantine,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, to  be  killed,  174.  Siege  of  Ravenna,  178.  Takes  Ravenna  by 
stratagem,  180.  Returns  to  Constantinople,  181.  His  character  and 
behavior,  182.  Scandalous  life  of  his  wife  Antonina,  184, 185.  His  dis* 
grace  and  submission,  188.  Is  sent  into  the  East  to  oppose  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  222.  His  politic  reception  of  the  Persian  ambassadors, 
223.  His  second  campaign  in  Italy,  253.  His  ineffectual  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  297.  Dissuades  Totila  from  destroying  Rome, 
259.  Recovers  the  citv,  260.  His  final  recall  from  Italy,  261.  Rescues 
Constantinople  from  tne  Bulgarians,  283.    His  disgrace  and  death,  284. 

-Benacus,  the  Lake,  iii.  450,  note  M. 

Benedict  XII.,  embassy  from  Andronicus  the  Touneer  to,  proposing  «i 
union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  and  soliciting  aid  against  the 
Turks,  vi.  291, 292.    His  character,  293. 

Benefice,  in  feudal  laxiguage,  explained,  iii.  600.  Resumption  of,  by  the 
sovereign,  600,  twte  M. 

Denevento,  battle  of,  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Mainfroy  the  Sicilian 
usurper,  vi.  161. 

Beneventum,  anecdotes  relating  to  the  siege  of,  v.  444. 

Benjamin  of  Tudel^,  his  account  of  the  riches  of  Constantinople,  v.  348. 

Bera^a,  or  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there,  ii.  470. 

Bernard,  St,  his  character  and  influence  in  promoting  the  second  crusade, 
vi-  12,  vide  note  M.    His  character  of  the  Romans,  vi.  429. 

Bemier,  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Aurenezebe,  i.  241,  note. 

Berytus,  account  of  the  law  school  established  there,  ii.  122.  Is  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  iv.  293. 

Bessarion,  Cardinal,  his  character,  vi.  334,  note. 

Bessas,  governor  of  Rome  for  Justinian,  his  rapacity  during  the  siege  of 
that  city  by  Totila  the  Goth,  iv.  256.  Occasions  the  loss  of  Rome,  2SJ^ 
2oo. 
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Dczabde*is  taken  and  garrisoned  b^  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  229.  Is  in- 
effectually besieged  0^  Constantius,  231. 

Bindoen,  a  Sassanian  prince,  deposes  Hormouz,  kin^  of  Persia,  it.  435. 

Birthright,  the  least  inyidlous  of  all  human  distinctions,  i.  197. 

Bishops,  among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  656. 
Progress  of  episcopal  authority,  559.  Assumed  dignity  of  episcopal 
government,  569.  Number  of,  at  the  time  of  Constautine  the  Great,  ii. 
279.  Mode  of  their  election,  279,  289,  note  M.  Their  power  of  ordina- 
tion, 282.  The  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  284. 
Their  civil  jiuisdiction,  287.  Their  spiritual  censures,  289.  Their  legis- 
lative assemblies,  292. 

Bishops,  rural,  their  rank  and  duties,  ii.  279. 

Bissextile,  superstitious  regard  to  this  year  by  the  Romans,  iL  527. 

Bithynia,  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i.  309. 

Blemmyes,  their  revolt  against  the  emperor  Diocletian,  i.  416. 

Boccace,  his  literary  character,  vi.  330,  note  M. 

Boethius,  the  learned  senator  of  Home,  his  history,  iv.  32.  His  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower  of  Pavia ;  —  his  celebrated  *'  Consolation  of  Philos- 
ophy," composed  while  there,  36.    His  horrible  execution,  38. 

Bohcmond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  character  and  military  ex 

Sloits,  V.  475.  His  route  to  Constantinople  on  the  crusade,  566.  His 
attering  reception  bj  Alexius  Comnenus,  570.  Takes  Antioch,  and 
obtains  the  principality  of  it,  589,  582.  His  subsequent  transactions 
and  death,  vi.  2, 3,  note  M. 

Boniface,  St.,  his  history,  ii.  74,  vUIe  note  M. 

,  Count,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.,  his  charac- 
ter, iii.  367.    Is  betrayed  into  a  revolt  by  iEtius,  369.    His  repentance, 
374.    Is  besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  • 
376.    Returns  to  lUly,  and  is  killed  by  ^tius,  378. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  his  violent  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  and  his  character,  vi.  453.    Institutes  the  jubilee,  456. 

,  marquis  ©f  Montferrat,  is  chosen  general  of  the  fourth  crusade 

to  the  Holy  Land,  vi.  67.    Is  made  king  of  Macedonia,  101.    Is  killed 
by  the  Bulgarians,  112. 

Bosphorus,  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  i.  306.  Is  seized  by  the  Goths, 
307.    The  strait  of,  described,  ii.  88. 

Bosra,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  v.  191,  192. 

Bothcric,  the  Imperial  general  in  Thessalonica,  murdered  in  a  sedition,  ii. 
113,114. 

Boucicault,  Marshal,  defends  Constantinople  against  Bajaset,  vi.  244. 

Boulogne  recovered  from  Carausius,  by  ConstanUus  Chlorus,  i  411.  Sold 
by  Godfrey  to  the  church  for  1300  marks,  v.  558. 

Bowides,  the  Persian  dvnasty  of,  v.  329. 

Brancaleone,  senator  of  Rome,  his  character,  vi.  440. 

Brass  and  silver,  relative  value  of,  L  10,  note  M. 

Bretagne,  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by  Britons,  note,  iii.  621, 
noteJil. 

Britain,  reflections  on  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Romans,  i.  4.  Description 
of,  23.  Colonies  planted  in,  43,  note.  A  colony  of  Vandals  settled 
there  by  Probus,  383.  Revolt  of  Carausius,  410.  How  first  peopled,  ii. 
562.  Invasions  of,  bv  the  Scots  and  Picts,  564, 565,  note  '^L  Is  restored 
to  peace  by  Theodosius,  568.  Revolt  of  Maximus  there,  iii.  75.  Revolt 
of  the  troops  there  against  Honorius,  225.  Is  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 315.  State  of,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  316,  317,  note. 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  on,  619.  Establishment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
621.  Wars  in,  622.  Saxon  devastation  of  the  country,  624.  Manners 
of  the  independent  Britons^  028, 629.  Descripljoij  of,  by  Procopius,  631. 
Conversion  of  the  Britons  by  a  mission  from  Popjb  Gyegorv  the  Great, 
iv.  422.    The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  receive^  th^re,  538, 

3rntus,  Marcus,  example  given  by,  L  87.  Question  as  to  its  virtije^  87,  noteH. 
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Brutus  the  Trojauy  his  colonisation  of  Britain  now  given  up  by  ihtelligvftt 
historians,  ii.  562,  fiote. 

Buffou,  M.,  his  extraordinary  burning  mirrors,  iv.  84,  note. 

Bulgarians,  their  character,  iv.  196,  vi€le  note  M.  Their  inroads  on  the 
Eastern  empire,  198.  Invasion  of,  under  Zabergan,  282.  Kepulsed  by 
BeUsarius,  283.  Kingdom  of  the,  destroyed  by  Basil  II.,  the  Greek  em- 
peror, 612,  V.  410.  Revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  submission 
to  the  pope  of  Home,  vi.  57.  "War  with  the  Greeks  under  Calo-JohUt 
107. 

Bull- feast,  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  described,  vi.  534. 

Burgundians,  origin  and  language  of  the,  i.  379,  iwtee  G.  and  M.  Their 
settlement  on  the  Elbe,  and  maxims  of  government,  iL  558.  Their  set* 
tlement  in  Gaul,  iii.  313.  Limits  of  the  kingdom  o^  under  Gundobald, 
578.    Are  subdued  by  the  Franks,  579,  580. 

Burnet,  character  of  his  '*  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth/'  i.  537>  note. 

Burrampooter,  source  of  that  river,  vi.  257,  note. 

Busir,  in  Egypt,  four  several  places  known  under  this  name,  v.  294,  note* 

Buzurg,  the  philosophical  preceptor  of  Hormouz,  king  of  Persia,  his  high 
reputation,  iv.  431,  note.  * 

Byron,  Lord,  proved  that  swimnung  across  the  Hellespont  was  not  a  poetic 
fiction,  ii.  91,  note  M. 

Byzantine  historians,  list  and  character  of,  vi.  417.  note^  419,  note  M. 

Byzantium,  sieffe  of,  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  142.  Is  taken  b^  Max- 
imin,  485.  Siege  of,  by  Constantino  the  Great,  500.  Its  situation  de- 
scribed, iL  87.    By  whom  founded,  87,  note.    See  Constantinople. 

C. 

Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  v.  93,  94.  The  idols  in,  destroyed 
by  Mahomet,  187. 

Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  besieges  and  takes  Amida,  iv.  101.  Seizes  the 
Straits  of  Caucasus,  102,  103.    Vicissitudes  of  his  rtign,  iv.  210. 

Cadesia,  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Persians,  v.  177, 178. 

Cadijah,  her  marriage  with  Mahomet,  v.  101.  Is  converted  bv  him  to  his 
new  religion,  121.  Her  death,  124.  Mahomet's  veneration  for  her 
memory,  162. 

Csecilian,  the  peace  of  the  church  in  Africa  disturbed  by  him  and  his  party, 
ii.  297. 

Cfficilius,  the  authority  of  his  account  of  the  famous  vision  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great  inquired  into,  ii.  263,  note^  and  M.  note,  262. 

Ccelestian,  senator  of  Carthage,  his  distress  on  the  talung  of  that  city  by 
Genseric,  iii.  382. 

Cscsar,  Julius,  his  inducement  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  i.  4.  Degrades 
the  senatorial  dignity,  74,  note.  Assumes  a  place  among  the  tutelar 
deities  of  Rome,  in  his  lifetime,  84.  His  address  in  appeasing  a  military 
sedition,  182,  note.  His  prudent  application  of  the  coronary  gold  prt- 
sented  to  him,  ii.  151,  note  G. 

Caesar  and  Augustus,  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  85,  note  W. 

**  Cssars,'*  the  emperor  Julian's  philosophical  fable  of  the,  delineated,  ii. 
461. 

Cesarea,  capital  of  Cappadocia,  taken  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  i  317.  Ii 
reduced  by  the  Saracens,  v.  216. 

Caf,  great  range  of  mountains  in  Asia,  iv.  200. 

Cahina,  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  policy  to  drive  the  Arabs  out  of 
the  country,  v.  246. 

Cairoan,  the  city  of,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  founded,  v.  243.  Frequent- 
ly confounded  with  the  Greek  citv  Gyrene,  243. 

Caled  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the  partv  of  Mahomet,  y.  136. 
His  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Muta,  141.  tiis  victories  under  the 
caliph  Abubeker,  176.    Attends  the  Saracen  army  on  the  Syrian  exp«- 
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dtHon,  190.  H!«  Talor  at  the  siege  of  Damascus,  193.  Bistinguislies 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Aiznadin,  194, 195.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the 
refugees  from  Damascus,  199.  Joins  in  plundering  the  fair  of  Abyla, 
203.    Commands  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  206.    His  death, 

Caledonia,  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  described,  ii.  563. 

Caledonian  war,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  an  account  of,  i.  152. 

CblSphi  of  the  Saracens,  character  of,  t.  172.  Their  rapid  conouestst  174. 
Extent  and  power  of,  271.  Triple  division  of  the  office,  296.  Their 
patronage  of  Learning,  300.  Decline  and  fall  of  their  empire,  321»  2Q&^ 
▼i.2lS7 

CftlUnieum,  the  vanishment  of  a  reBgioos  sedition  in  that  city  opposed  by 
ot.  Ambfose,  ra.  115. 

Callinious  of  Heliopolis  assists  in  defending  Constantinople  agftuut  the 
Saraeens,  by  his  chemical  inflammable  compositions,  t.  21^2, 28^,  naU  M. 

Calmuckt,  black,  recent  emigration  of,  from  the  confines  of  Bussia  to  those 
of  China,  iii.  S^.    Country  of  the,  iv.  202. 

Calo-John,  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war  with  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor 
of  the  Greeks,  Ti.  107.  Defeats,  and  takes  him  prisoner^  109.  His  savage 
eharaeter  and  death,  112,  113,  noU  M.  414. 

Calocerus,  a  camel-driver,  excites  an  insurrection  in  the  Island  oi  Cyprus, 
ii.  166. 

Odphumins,  the  machinery  of  his  eclogue  on  the  accession  of  the  empe- 
ror Cams,  i.  369. 

Calvin,  the  refmner,  v.  399.  His  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  399.  Ex- 
amination of  his  conduct  to  Servetus,  401,  vid»  note  G. 

Camel,  of  Arabia,  described,  v.  79. 

Camisards  of  Languedoc,  their  enthusiasm  compared  with  that  of  the  Cir> 
cameeBiona  ef  Numidia,  ii.  362. 

Campania,  the  province  of,  desolated  by  the  ill  policy  of  the  Koman  em- 
perors, £1.  144.    Description  of  the  Lucullan  villa  in,  iii.  514. 

Canada,  the  present  climate  and  circumstances  of,  compared  with  those 
of  ancient  Germany,  i.  254. 

Cannon,  enormous  one  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  II.  described*  vi.  379,  380, 
note  Id.    Bursts,  389. 

Canoes,  Russian,  a  description  of,  v.  428. 

Cantacuaene,  John,  character  of  his  Greek  History^  vi.  176.  His  good 
fortune  under  the  younger  Andronicus,  183, 184.  Is  driven  to  assume 
the  purple,  186.  His  bvely  distinction  between  foreign  and  civil  war, 
188.  His  entry  into  Constantinople,  and  reign,  190.  Abdicates,  and 
turns  monk,  193.  His  war  with  the  Genoese  fiictory  at  Pera,  198.  Mar- 
ries his  daughter  to  a  Turk,  294.  His  negotlaUon  with  Pope  Clement 
VI.,  294. 

Cantemir's  History  ff  the  Ottoman  Empire,  character  of,  vi.  226,  note, 
VMif«MteM.,237. 

Capelianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  defeats  the  younger  Gordian,  and 
tokes  Carthage,  i.  208. 

Capitation-tax,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  an  account  of^  ii.  144 

Capito  Ateius,  the  civilian,  his  character,  iv.  325. 

Capitol  of  Rome,  burning  and  restoration  of,  ii.  16,  17. 

Cappadocia,  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses,  ii.  136. 

Capraria,  Isle  of,  character  of  the  monks  there,  Si.  164. 

Captives,  how  treated  by  the  Barbarians,  iU.  397,  601,  602. 

Caraoalla,  son  ef  the  emperor  Severus,  his  fixed  antipathy  to  his  brother 
Geta,  i.  151.  Succeeds  to  the  empire  jointly  with  him,  154.  Tendency 
of  his  edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  free 

*  inhabitants  of  his  empire,  187.  His  view  in  this  transaction,  193. 
Doubles  the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances,  194. 

Ctomoonim,  the  Tartar  settlement  of,  described,  vi.  220. 

Omvans,  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  China,  for  silk,  to  supply  the 
Romnn  empire,  iii.  68,  69. 
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OaiAnsios,  hii  rerolt  in  Britain,  S.  409.  I*  acknowledged  1>y  Diodetttn 
and  his  colleagues,  411. 

Carbeas,  the  Faulician,  his  revolt  from  the  Qreek  emperor  to  theSaracenf, 
T.429. 

Cardinala,  the  eleetion  of  a  pope  vested  in  them,  vi.  4S0,    Institution  of 

« the  conclave,  450. 

Carduene,  situation  and  history  of  that  territory,  i.  480,  note  M. 

Carinus,  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire  jointly  irith 

.  his  brother  Numerian,  i.  392. 

Oarismians,  their  invasion  of  Syria,  vi.  40,  note  M. 

Carlovingian  raee  of  kings,  commencement  of,  in  FVanee,  v.  28. 

Carmath,  the  Arabian  reformer,  his  character,  v.  323.  His  military  ex- 
ploits, 323. 

Carmelites,  from  whom  thev  derive  their  pedigreci  iii.  522,  note, 

Carpathian  mountauis,  theur  situation,  i.  292. 

Carthage  taken  by  Capelianus,  i.  208,  The  bishooric  of,  bought  for  Idb- 
jorinus,  ii.  54,  note.  Religious  discordgeneratea  there  by  the  factions 
of  Cscilian  and  Donatus,  411,  412.  Tne  temple  of  Venus  there  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church,  iii.  142.  Is  surprised  by  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  380.  The  gates  of,  open  to  Belisarius,  iv.  127.  Natui^ 
alterations  produced  by  time  in  the  situation  of  this  city,  128,  note.  The 
walls  of,  repaired  by  Sielisarius,  129.  Insurrection  of  the  Roman  troops 
there,  245.  Troubles  and  sedition,  247,  248,  note  M.  Is  reduced  and 
pillaged  by  Hassan  the  Saracen,  v.  244.    Subsequent  history  of,  245. 

Carthagena,  an  extraordinary  rich  silver  mine  worked  there,  for  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  188. 

Carus,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  i.  888. 

Caspian  and  Iberian  gates  of  Mount  Caucacus  distinguished,  iv.  102, 
noteM, 

Cassians,  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman  civilians  explained,  iv.  826. 

Cassiodoras,  his  Gothic  history,  i.  281.  His  account  of  the  infant  state 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  iii.  447.  His  long  and  prosperous  life,  21» 
note  22,  note  M. 

Castriot,  G^rge.    See  Scanderbeg. 

Catalans,  their  service  and  war  in  the  Greek  empire,  vi.  166. 

Catholic  church,  the  doctrines  oj^  how  discriminated  from  the  opinions  of 
the  Platonic  school,  ii.  310.  The  authority  of,  extended,  to  the  minds 
of  mankind,  312.  Faith  of  the  Western  or  Latin  church.  323.  Is  dis- 
tracted by  factions  in  the  cause  of  Athanasius^  334.  The  doxology,  how 
introduced  and  how  perverted,  354.  The  revenue  of,  transferred  to  the 
heathen  priests,  by  Julian,  441.  Edict  of  Theodosius,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  faith,  iii.  80.  The  progressive  steps  of  idolatry  in 
the,  155.  Persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  Anrica,  548.  Pious  fhiuds  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  555.  How  bewildered  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation, iv.  495,  498.  Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ohuxches,  538. 
Schism  of  the  Greek  church,  vi.  48. 

Cava,  etory  of  the  Spanish  Lady,  v.  249,  vide  note  M. 

Cedars  of  Libanus,  iv.  554,  vide  note  M.,  from  Burckhardt's  Travels,  554. 

Celestine,  Pope,  espouses  the  party  of  Cyril  against  Kestorius,  and  pro- 
nounces the  desradation  of  the  latter  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  iv.  506. 

Celtic  language  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  Latin,  i.  45,  note,  and 
no^M. 

Censor,  the  office  of,  revived  under  the  emperor  Becius,  i.  292.  But  with- 
out effect,  293. 

Ceos,  the  manufacture  of  silk  first  introduced  to  Europe  from  that  island, 
iv.  66. 

Cerca,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  her  reception  of 
Maximin,  the  Roman  ambassador,  iii.  410,  note  M. 

Cerinthus,  his  opinion  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Jesus  ('hrist,  iv.  494.    St 
John's  Kvecsion  to,  494,  note,  and  note  M. 
47* 
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Ceylon,  mncient  names  giten  to  that  island,  and  the  imperfeot  kno^iledge 
of,  by  the  Romans,  ii.  463,  tioto,  463,  note  M. 

Chaboras,  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  iL  476. 

Chalcedon,  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city  stigmatized  by  proverbial 
contempt,  ii.  99.  A  tribunal  erected  there  by  the  emperor  Juhan,  to  try 
and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor  Constantius,  3d8, 399. 
A  stately  church  built  there  by  Ruflnus,  the  infamous  minister  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  iiL  168.  is  taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia, 
ir.  461. 

Chalcondylea,  the  Greek  historian  of  the  15th  century,  his  description  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain,  vi.  302,  303.  His  severe  strictures  on 
the  domestic  character  of  the  English,  304. 

Chalons,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ill 
440. 

Chamavians  reduced  and  generously  treated  by  Julian,  ii  240. 

Chancellor,  the  original  and  modem  application  of  this  word  compared,  L 
394,  note. 

Characters,  national,  the  distinction  of,  how  formed,  iii.  3. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  254,  note. 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  v.  27.  His  reception 
at  Rome,  30.  Eludes  fulfilling  the  promises  of  JPepin  and  himself  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  33.  His  coronation  at  Rome  by  the  pope  Leo  III.,  43. 
His  reign  and  character,  44,  45.  Extent  of  his  empire,  48,  49.  His 
neighbors  and  enemies,  62.  His  successors,  53.  His  negotiations  and 
treaty  with  Uie  Eastern  empire,  56.  State  of  his  family  and  dominions 
in  the  tenth  century,  v.  372. 

Charles  Martel.    See  Martel. 

Charles  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  v.  54,  55. 

Charles  of  Aniou  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  vi.  160.  The  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, 164.    His  character  as  a  senator  of  Rome,  422. 

Charles  lY.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  weakness  and  poverty,  v.  71.  His 
public  ostentation,  72.    Contrast  between  him  and  Au^stus,  73. 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  parallel  between  him  and  Diocletian,  i.  441 ;  and 
between  the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  by  Alaric  the' Goth,  iii.  290. 

Chastity,  its  high  esteem  among  the  ancient  Germans,  i.  267 ;  and  the 
primitive  Christians,  549. 

Chemistry,  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  v.  305,  note  M.  305. 

Chersonesus,  Thracian,  how  fortified  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iii.  93. 
This  city  confounded  with  Chersonesus  Taurica,  ii.  170. 

Chersonites,  the,  assist  Constantino  the  Great  against  the  Goths,  ii.  171, 
vide  note  M.  Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian, 
II.,  iv.  579. 

Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  whom  invented,  It.  217.  AUusiona 
to,  T.  309,  325. 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  under  papal  sanction,  t.  2B. 

Children,  the  exposing  of,  a  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity,  iv.  844. 

Children,  natural,  how  defined  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  353,  vide  note  G. 

China,  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  i.  421,  note.  Great  numbers 
of  children  annually  exposed  there,  567i  note.  Its  situation,  iiL  14,  note. 
The  high  antiquity  of,  claimed  by  its  historians,  14.  The  great  wall  of, 
when  erected,  17,  note  M.  Was  twice  conquered  by  the  Northern  tribes, 
19.  The  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the  caravans  from,  iv.  68, 69. 
Turkish  invasions  of,  204.  Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  vi.  213,  220. 
Expulsion  of  the  Moguls,  222. 

Chivalry,  origin  and  character  of,  v.  562,  6GS. 

Chnodomar,  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  taken  prisoner  by  Julian  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Strasbureh,  ii.  238.  *-  / 

Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  L  315. 

— -,  son  of  Tlridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  iL  179.    Hii- 

torx  of  his  son  Diran,  and  of  Shahpour,  180,  note  M. 
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Qiosroes  I.,  king  of  Persia,  Hi.  360,  notes  M.  Protects  the  last  surriving 
philosophers  of  Athens,  in  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  110. 
Review  of  his  history,  iv.  211,  vide  note  M.,  212,  213,  note  M.  Sells  a 
peace  to  Justinian,  217.  His  invasion  of  Syria,  220.  His  negotiations 
with  Justinian,  237.  His  prosperity,  238.  Battle  of  Melitene,  429.  His 
death,  430,  fiote  M. 

II.,  king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of 

his  father  Hormouz,  iv.  435, 436.  Is  reduced  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor  Maurice,  438.  His  restoration  and  policy,  439.  His  letters 
to  Sergius,  extant,  441,  note  M.  Conquers  Syria,  4o9.  Palestine,  460. 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  460, 461.  His  reign  and  magnificence,  461.  Re- 
jects the  Mahometan  religion,  463.  Imposes  an  ignominious  peace  on 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  46^,  465.  His  flight,  deposition,  and  death,  481, 
483. 

Chozars,  the  horde  of,  sent  hy  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  iv.  477.    Authors  who  describe  them,  477,  note  M. 

Christ,  the  festival  of  his  birth,  why  fixed  by  the  Romans  at  the  winter 
solstice,  ii.  383,  note.    Mahometan  creed  concerning,  v.  108. 

Christians,  primitive,  the  various  sects  into  which  they  branched  out,  i. 
529.  Ascribed  the  Pagan  idolatry  to  the  agency  of  demons,  522.  Be- 
lieved the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near  at  hand,  532.  The  miraculous 
powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  539.  Their  faith  stronger  than 
in  modern  times,  544.  Their  superior  virtue  and  austeritjr,  544.  Re- 
pentance, a  virtue  in  high  esteem  among  them,  545.  Theur  notions  of 
marriage  and  chastity,  549.  They  disclaim  war  and  government,  551, 
552,  fiotes  G.  and  M.  Were  active,  however,  in  the  internal  government 
of  their  own  society,  553.  Bishops,  556.  Synods,  558.  Metropolitans 
and  primates,  560.  Bishop  of  Rome,  561.  Church  of  Rome  not  founded 
by  St.  Peter,  561,  note  M.  Their  probable  proportion  to  the  Pagan  sub- 
jects of  the  empire  before  the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  583. 
Inquiry  into  their  persecutions,  ii.  1.  Why  more  odious  to  the  govern- 
ing powers  than  the  Jews,  6.  Their  religious  meetings  susnected,  10. 
Are  persecuted  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  17,  lo,  notes  M. 
and  G.  Instructions  of  the  emperor  Trajan  to  JMiny  the  Younger  for 
the  regulation  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  26.  Remained  exposed  to 
popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  28.  Lej;al  mode  of  proceeding 
against  them,  29.  The  ardor  with  which  they  r.ourted  martyrdom,  39. 
When  allowed  to  erect  places  for  public  worshn.  49.  Their  persecution 
under  Diocletian  and  his  associates,  62.  An  edict  of  toleration  for  them 
published  by  Galerius  just  before  his  death,  75.  Some  considerations 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  79. 
"  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantino  the  Great,  ii.  252.  Political 
recommendations  of  the  Christian  morality  to  Constantino,  254.  Theo- 
ry and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  255.  Their  loyalty  and  zeal,  258. 
The  sacrament  of  baptism,  how  administered  in  early  times,  271.  Ex- 
traordinary propagation  of  Christianity  after  it  obtained  the  Imperial 
sanction,  273,  274.  Becomes  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  277.  Spiritual  and  temporal  powers  distinguished,  277.  Review 
of  the  episcopal  order  in  the  church,  279,  280.  Tne  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enue of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  284.  Their  legislative  assemblies, 
^0,  292.  Edict  of  Constantino  the  Great  against  heretics,  295.  'Mys- 
terious doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  315  The  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church,  how  discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school,  313, 
317.  General  character  of  the  Christian  sects,  363.  Christian  schools 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  442,  They  are  removed  from  all 
offices  of  trust,  444.  Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the  Pagan  temples,  445* 
Their  imprudent  and  irregular  zeal  against  idolatry,  458.  Distinction 
of,  into  vulvar  and  ascetic,  iii.  520.  Conversion  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, 540. 

Christianity,  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  establishment  of,  i.  504, 505,  nois$ 
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M.  BdigionuidcliMmeterof  the  Jews,  508»M9,  110^  O  and  M.  TU 
Jewish  religion  the  basis  of  ChristianitT,  672.  Is  offered  to  all  mankind, 
673.  The  sects  into  which  the  Christians  divided,  676.  The  theology 
of,  reduced  to  a  systematical  form  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  677.  In- 
judicious conduct  of  its  early  advocates,  687.  Its  persecutions,  u.  1, 
vide  note.  Eirst  erection  of  churches,  49.  The  system  of,  fonnd  in  Pla- 
to's doctrine  of  the  Logoe,  300,  notee  G.  and  M.,  901—906.  Salutary 
effects  resulting  from  the  eonrersion  of  the  barbarous  nations  to,  iii  640. 
lu  progress  in  the  North  of  Europe,  t.  437,  438. 

Chr}-saphius  the  eunuch  engages  Edecon  to  assassinate  his  king  Attila, 
iii.  416.  Is  put  to  death  by  the  empress  Pulcheria,  418.  Causes  of  his 
execution,  418,  note  M.  Assisted  at  the  second  council  of  Ephesus,  iv. 
615. 

Chrysocheir,  general  of  the  reTolted  Faulicians,  overruns  and  piUases  Asia 
Minor,  V.  393.    His  death,  394. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  the  Greek  envoy,  his  character,  vi.  332.  His  admi 
ration  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  342. 

Clirysopolis,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  lidnius,  i.  601. 
Hcutari  or  Chrysopolis,  ii.  89. 

ClirvKostom,  St.,  his  account  of  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  emperor  Ar 
cadius,  iiL  322.  Protects  his  fugitive  patron  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  334 
Itistenr  of  his  promotion  to  the  arcmepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople, 
339,  840.  His  character  and  administration,  341.  His  persecution,  343 
llis  death,  347.  His  relics  removed  to  Constantinople,  347.  His  en- 
comium on  the  monastic  life,  626,  note. 

Churches,  Christian,  the  first  erection  of,  L  40.  Demolition  of,  under 
IMocletian,  ii.  64.  Splendor  of,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  286.  Seven, 
of  Asia,  the  fate  of,  vL  229. 

Cibalis,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  licinius,  i.  490. 

Cicero,  s;|rstem  of  his  Republic,  i.  36,  note  M.    His  view  of  the  philosoph 
ical  opinions  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  i.  627.    His  encomium 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  iv.  306. 

Cimmerian  darkness,  the  expression,  whence  derived,  iii.  266,  note. 

Circumcellions  of  Africa,  Donatistschismatics,  history  of  their  revolt,  ii. 
360.  Their  reUsious  suicides,  362.  Persecution  of,  by  the  emptor 
Honorius,  iiL  87a. 

Circumcision  of  both  sexes,  a  physical  custom  in  .£thiopia,  unconnected 
with  religion,  iv.  666. 

Circus,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  described,  iv.  66,  Constantinople, 
and  the  Eastern  empire,  distracted  by  these  factions,  67. 

Cities  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  L  60.  Commercial,  of  Italy, 
rise  and  government  of,  v.  66,  66. 

Citi2ens  of  Rome,  motive  of  Caracalla  for  extends  the  privileeee  of,  to 
all  the  fret  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  1  186.  Political  tendency  of 
this  grant,  106. 

City,  the  birth  of  a  new  one,  "how  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  IL  ^,  vide 
note. 

Civilians  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  and  the  three  periods  in  the 
history  of,  iv.  820,  note  W. 

Civilis,  the  Batavian,  his  successful  revolt  against  the  Romans,  i.  274. 

Claudian  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  of  Stilicno,  his  works  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  history,  iii.  173.  Celebrates  the  murder  of  Kufinus,  178. 
His  offices  and  wealth,  237.  His  indifference  as  to  religion,  238,  note  M. 
His  death  and  character,  239.  His  character  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius 
326, 

CUudius,  emperor,  chosen  by  the  I^aetoriaa  guards,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate,  i,  88. 

,  emperor,  successor  to  Gallienus,  his  character  and  elevation  to 

the  throne,  i.  332. 

Cleander,  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  hit  histinry,  i.  108. 
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Clemens,  Flayios,  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  why  distinguished  as  Christian 

martyrs,  ii.  26,  note  M. 
Clement  III.,  pope,  and  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  mutually  confirm  each 

other's  sovereign  characters,  v.  478. 

v.,  pope,  transfers  the  holy  see  from  Rome  to  Arignon,  vi.  367. 

Clergy,  when  first  distinguished  from  the  laity,  i.  662,  ii.  277.    The  ranks 

and  numbers  of,  how  multiplied,  282,  284.    Exempted  from  municipal 

offices  and  personal  taxes,  283,  vide  note  G.    Their  property,  284,  ^6, 

Their  offences  only  cognizable  by  their  own  order,  287,  »J8.    Valentin- 

ian*8  edict  to  restrain  tne  avarice  of,  549. 
Clodion,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Oaul, 

his  reign,  iii.  429,  430,  note  M. 
Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  his  steady^  fidelity  during  the  revo- 
lutions at  Rome,  i.  130.    Declares  himself  against  Julianus,  131. 
Clotilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  is  married  to  Clovis,  king  of  the 

Franks,  and  converts  her  Pagan  husband,  iii.  574.    Exhorts  her  husband 

to  the  Gothic  war,  581,  682. 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent,  and  reign,  iii.  668. 
Cluverius,  his  account  of  the  objects  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, i.  269,  notCt  note  G.  270. 
Cochineal,  importance  of  the  discovery  of,  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  iv.  66, 

note. 
Code  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  iv.  192.    New  edition  of,  331. 
Codicils,  how  far  admitted  by  the  Roman  law  respecting  testaments,  iv. 

324,364. 
Coenobites,  in  monkish  history,  described,  iii.  637. 
Coinage,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  emperors,  vi.  342,  note  M. 

of  Arabia,  v.  277,  note  M. 

Colchos,  the  modem  Mingrelia,  described,  iv.  226.    Manners  of  the  na  • 

tives,  227.    Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  repentance^ 

231,  232.    Colchian  war,  in  consequence,  235. 
Coliseum,  of  the  emperor  Titus,  observations  on,  i.  397,  vi.  633,  note  M. 

Exhibition  of  a  bml-feast  in,  634. 
CoUyridian  heretics,  an  account  of,  v.  105. 
Colonies,  Roman,  how  planted,  i.  43. 
Colonna,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  vi.  461. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  v.  219. 
Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  i.  31. 
Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  confiscated,  by 

the  emperors  of  the  East,  ii.  136. 
Combat,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the  Salic  laws,  iii.  696.    Hie  Itw**  of,  ac- 
cording to  the  assise  of  Jerusalem,  v.  602.    Apology  for  th'^  practice  of, 

vi.  148,  note. 
Comets,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  iv. 

289.    Authors  who  record  their  return,  note  M.  291. 
Common tiolus,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the  Avars,  iv.  447. 
Commodus,  emperor,  his  education,  character,  and  reign,  i.  102.    Epigram 

on,  112,  fiote  M.    His  death,  116,  twte  W. 
Comneni,  origin  of  the  family  of,  iv.  613.    Its  extinction,  vi.  413. 
Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  doctrine  of,  from  whence 

derived,  v.  106. 
Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  iv.  632. 
Conflagration,  general,  ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians  concerning,  i. 

637,  note. 
Conquest,  the  vanitv  of,  not  so  justifiable  as  the  desire  of  spoil,  ii.  666. 

Is  rather  achieved  by  art  than  personal  valor,  iii.  389. 
Conrad  III.,  emperor,  engages  in  the  second  crusade,  vi.  4.    His  disaS" 

trous  expedition,  6,  9,  notesA. 

of  Montferrat  defends  Tyre  against  Salaiin.  vi.   28.     Is  assas- 


sinated, 32. 
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ContUBce,  treaty  of,  t.  87. 

CoiMtant,  the  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  gOTem  the 
western  provinces  of  the  empire,  ii.  165.  Division  of  the  empire  among 
him  and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  177.  Is  uvaded  by 
his  brother  Constantine,  186.  Is  killed,  on  the  usurpation  of  Magnen- 
lius,  1^.  Espoused  the  cause  of  Athanasios  against  his  brother  Con- 
etaatiiis,  330. 

■    IL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  375,  notei  M. 

Constantia,  princess,  granddaughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  carried 
by  her  mother  to  the  camp  of  the  usurper  Frocopius,  ii.  §33.  Ntarowly 
eseapet  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  588i.  Marries  the  emperor 
Gramn,  d91.  note. 

Conetantina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  widow  of  Hanniba- 
Uanus,  places  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  general  Vetranlo,  ii.  189. 
Is  married  to  Gallus,  204.    Her  character,  2QS.    Dies,  208. 

,  widow  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  the  cruel  fate  of, 
and  her  daughters,  iv.  454. 

Constantine  the  Great^  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  i 
464.  His  history,  4o5.  He  is  saluted  emperor  by  the  British  leeions 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  457.  Marries  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maz- 
imian,  463.  Puts  Maximian  to  death,  469.  General  review  of  hia  ad- 
ministration in  Gaul,  471.  Undertakes  to  deliver  Rome  from  the  tyrMjmy 
of  Maxentios,  474.  Defeats  Maxentins  and  enters  Rome,  480.  Hw 
alHaaet  with  licinius,  485.  Defeats  Licinins,  492.  Peace  concluded 
with  Licinius,  492.  His  laws,  493.  Chastises  the  Goths,  497.  Second 
dvil  war  with  Licinius,  497.  Motives  which  induced  him  to  make  By- 
lantium  the  capital  of  his  empire,  ii.  86.  Declares  his  determination  to 
spring  from  divine  command,  94.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  orna- 
ments to  decorate  h!i  new  capital,  98.  Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new 
citv,  106.  Form  of  civil  and  military  administration  established  there, 
106.  Separates  the  civil  from  the  military  administration,  125.  Cor- 
rupted military  discipline,  126.  His  character,  153.  Account  of  his 
family,  156.  His  jealousy  of  his  son  Cri^ut,  158.  Mysterious  deaths 
of  Cnspus  and  Licinius,  160.  His  repentance,  and  acts  of  atonement 
inquired  into,  161.  His  sons  and  nephews,  163.  Sends  them  to  super- 
intend the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  165.  Assists  the  Sarmatians, 
and  provokes  the  Goths,  166,  167.  Reduces  the  Goths  to  peace,  170. 
His  death,  173.  His  conversion  to  Christianity,  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  date  of.  248.  His  Pagan  superstition,  250.  Protects  the  Christians 
of  Gaul,  251.  Publishes  the  edict  of  Milan,  2^2.  Motives  which  rec- 
ommended the  Christians  to  his  favor,  254.  Exhorts  his  6ul:(jects  to 
embrace  the  Christianprofession,  257.  His  fSunous standard  the Labth- 
rum  described,  259,  260.  His  celebrated  vision  previous  to  his  battle 
with  Maxentins,  262.  Story  of  the  miraoukms  cress  in  the  air,  265, 266, 
note  M.  His  conversion  accounted  for,  from  natural  and  probable  causes, 
267.  Occasion  of  his  conversion,  267,  note  M.  His  theological  dis- 
courses, 270.  His  devotion  and  privileges,  270.  The  delav  of  his  baptism 
accounted  for,  271.  Is  commemorated  as  a  taint  bv  the  Greeks,  273. 
His  edict  against  heretics,  295.  Favors  the  cause  of  Cieoilian  against 
Donatns,  lw8.  His  sensible  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  325. 
How  prevailed  on  to  ratify  the  Nicene  creed,  326.  His  levity  in  religion, 
328.  Granted  a  toleration  to  his  Pagan  subjeots,  364.  His  reform  of 
Pagan  abuses,  364.  Was  associated  with  Heathen  deities  after  his 
death,  bv  a  decree  of  the  senate,  367.  His  discovery  of  the  holy  sepol- 
ehre,  433.  Builds  a  magnificent  church  on  the  spot,  433.  Publicatioii 
of  his  fictitious  donation  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  v.  34.  Interdiction  of 
marriage  with  strangers,  ascribed  to  him,  359.    Exceptions,  360. 

Constantino  II.,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  preside  over 
Gaul,  ii.  165.    Division  of  the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  on 
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the  death  of  their  fo^er,  177.  Invades  Ills  in-other  Constaxis,  186,  and  ia 
killed,  188. 

Gonstautine  III.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  572. 

'  IV.,  Pogonatus,  emperor  of  uonstantinople,  Ir.  676. 
' V.  Co^ronymus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  It.  698.    Singu- 
lar and  tragic  history  of  his  five  sons,  585,  note  M.     Revolt  of  Arta- 
Tasdes,  and  troubles  on  account  of  image  worship^  t.  12.    Abolishes  the 
monkish  order,  13. 

— — —  VL,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  598. 

i VII.  Porphyrogenitus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  602. 

His  cautions  against  revealing  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire^v.  284.  Ac- 
count of  his  works,  336,  their  imperfections  pointed  out,  388.  Account 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  conrt,  3i56.  Justifies  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  the  princess  Bertha  of  France,  360. 

-^— ^—  VIII.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  603. 

■ IX..,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  609,  610. 

X.  monomachus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  612. 

XI.  Bucas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  615. 

Palseologus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  his  reig^,  tl 


365.    His  death,  4m.    His  obsequies,  409. 

Sylvanus,  founder  of  the  PauUcians,  v.  889.    His  death,  390. 

-,  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected  emperor  fbr  the  sake  of 


his  name,  iii.  226.    He  reduces  Gaul  and  Spain,  227, 302.    His  reduction 
and  death,  302. 

,  eeneral  under  Belisarlus  in  Itahr,  his  death,  iv.  174. 
Constantinople,  its  situation  described,  with  the  motives  which  induced 
Constantino  the  Great  to  make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  ii.  87> 
88.  Its  local  advantages,  93.  Its  extent,  96.  Progress  of  the  work,  97* 
Principal  edifices,  99.  How  famished  with  inhabitants,  101.  Privileges 
granted  to  it,  103.  Its  dedication,  106.  Review  of  the  new  form  of 
civil  and  military  administration  established  there,  106.  Is  allotted  to 
Constantino,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in  the  division  of 
the  empire,  176.  Violent  contests  ther^  between  the  rival  bishops,  Paul 
and  Macedonius,  357.  Bloodv  fngagement  between  the  Athanasians 
and  Arians  on  the  removal  of  tne  body  of  Constantino,  557.  Triumphant 
entry  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  392.  The  senate  of,  allowed  the  same 
powers  and  honors  as  that  at  Rome,  404.  Arrival  of  Valens,  as  emperor 
of  the  East,  530.  Revolt  of  Procopius,  530.  Continued  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Arian  heresy  during  the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens, 
iiL  82.  Is  purged  from  Arianism  bv  the  emperor  Theodosius,  86.  Coun- 
cil of,  88.  Is  enriched  by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  maityrs,  156.  In- 
surrection against  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Goths,  337.  Persecution  of  the 
archbishop,  St.  Chrvsostom,  343.  Popular  tumults  on  his  account,  344. 
Earthquake  there,  346.  The  city  ana  Eastern  empire  distracted  by  the 
factions  of  the  Circus,  56,  57.  Foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
iv.  85.  Other  churches  erected  there  bv  Justinian,  89.  Triumph  of 
Belisarius  over  the  Vandals,  133,  137.  State  of  the  armies  under  the 
emperor  Maurice,  448.  The  armies  and  city  roTolt  against  him,  450. 
Deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  Persians  and  Avars,  474.  Religious 
war  about  the  Trisagion,  524.  Prospectus  of  the  remaining  histonr  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  567.  Summary  review  of  the  five  dynasties  of  the 
Greek  empire,  635.  Tumults  in  the  citv  to  oppose  the  destruction  of 
images,  v.  12.  Abolition  of  the  monkish  order  by  Constantine,  13, 14. 
First  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  273.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens, 
278.  Review  of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  century, 
336.  Riches  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  348.  The  Imperial  palaot 
of,  350.  Officers  of  state,  354.  MiliUry  character  of  the  Greeks,  367. 
The  name  and  character  of  Romans  supported  to  the  last,. 377.  Decline 
and  revival  of  literature,  378.  The  city  menaced  by  the  Turks,  418. 
Account  of  the  Varangians,  423.    Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russiant 
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affminst  the  cit7,  W.  Origin  of  the  stpmtbn  of  tho  Greek  and  Lalia 
cnurchety  tL  48.  Massacre  of  the  Latins,  66.  loTasion  of  the  G^reek 
empire,  and  oonquest  of  the  city  by  the  crosadert,  71,  77.  The  dty 
taken,  and  Isaae  Angelus  restored,  80.  Part  of  the  ci^  burnt  b?  the 
Latins,  83.  Second  siege  of  the  citv  by  the  Latins,  86.  Is  pillaged,  88. 
Account  of  the  sutues  destroyed.  93.  Partition  of  the  Greek  empire  by 
the  French  and  Venetians,  97.  The  Greeks  rise  aeainst  their  Latin  con- 
querors, 1()7.  The  city  retoken  by  the  Greeks,  126,  126,  fwU  M.  The 
suburb  of  Galata  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  196.  Hostilities  between  the 
Genoese  and  the  emperor,  198.  How  the  city  escaped  the  Moeuls,  223. 
Is  besieged  by  the  sultan  Amurath  II.,  284.  Is  compared  with  Rome, 
^12.  Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  381,  387.  Is 
stormed  and  taken,  402.  Becomes  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
410. 

Constantius  Chloras,  gOTemor  of  Dalmatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Cams,  in  the  room  of  his  vicious  son  Carinas,  i.  394.  Is 
associated  with  Cesar  by  Diocletian  in  his  administration,  406.  Assumes 
the  title  of  Augustus  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  451.  His  death, 
461.    Granted  a  toleration  to  the  Christians,  iL  166. 

,  the  second  son  of  Const  antine  the  Great,  ii.  163.  His  educa- 
tion, 164.  Is  sent  to  govern  the  Eastern  proyinces  of  the  empire,  166. 
Seizes  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  father,  174.  Conspires  the 
death  of  his  kinsmen,  176.  Division  of  the  empire  among  him  and  his 
brothers,  176.  Restores  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  180,  note  M.  Battle 
of  Singara  with  Sa|>or,  kins  of  Persia,  182.  Bejects  the  offers  of  Mag- 
nentius  and  Yetranio,  on  the  plea  of  a  vision,  191.  His  oration  to  the 
lUyrian  troops  at  the  interview  with  Vetranio,  191.  Defeats  Mag- 
neutius  at  the  battle  of  Mursa,  194.  His  councils  governed  by  eunuchs. 
201.  Education  of  his  cousins  Gallus  and  Julian,  203.  Disgrace  and 
death  of  Gallus,  207,  208.  Sends  for  Julian  to  court,  213.  Invests  him 
with  the  title  of  Cesar,  214.  Visito  Rome,  216.  Presents  an  obelisk  to 
that  city,  218,  219,  no/e  M.  The  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  wars,  220.  His 
Persian  negotiationj»222.  Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  East,  230. 
Favors  the  Arians,  3^.  His  religious  character  by  Ammianus  the  his- 
torian, 330.  His  restless  endeavors  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  331.  Persecutes  Athanasius,  332.  Is  intimidated  by  his 
brother  Constans,  and  invites  Athanasius  back,  340.  His  severe  treat- 
ment of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  concur  in  deposing  Athanasius, 
346.  His  scrupulous  orthodoxy,  346.  His  cautious  conduct  in  expelling 
Athanasius  from  Alexandria,  346.     His  strenuous  efforts  to  seize  bis 

Serson,  360.,  Is  constrained  to  restore  liberius,  bishop  of  Borne,  366. 
upports  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  countenances  his 
persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatians,  357—359.  His  conduct 
towards  his  Pagan  subjects,  366.  Envies  the  fame  of  Julian,  370,  note 
M.  Recalls  the  legions  from  Gaul,  372.  Negotiations  between  him  and 
Julian,  381.  His  preparaXions  to  oppose  Julian,  389.  His  death  and 
character,  391. 

•,  a  general,  relieves  the  British  emperor  Constantine  when 


besieged  in  Aries,  iii.  304.    His  character  and  victories,  904.    His  mai' 
riagc  with  Placidia,  and  death,  36a 

~,  secretary  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  his  matrimonial  nego- 


tiation at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  iii.  406—416. 

Consul,  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  79.    Alterations  this  office  underwent 

under  the  emperors^  and  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  em- 

fire,  ii.  110.    The  office  of,  suppressed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iv.  110. 
s  now  sunk  to  a  commercial  agent,  vi.  436. 
Contracts,  the  Roman  laws  respecting,  iv.  366,  367,  fwte  Vf. 
Copts  of  Egjpt,  brief  history  of,  iv.  657,  vide  note  M. 
Corinth,  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates  the  Isthmian  games,  under 
the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  404.    The  isthmus  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  iv.  98. 
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Comiflcia,  or  Fadilla,  manner  of  her  death  related,  i.  158,  note  M. 

Cornwall,  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons,  iii.  621. 

Coronary  Gold,  nature  of  those  offerings  to  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  150» 
151,notoG. 

Corsica,  island  of,  i.  32,  note  M. 

Corvinus  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  his  character,  vi.  3o9. 

Cesmas  Indicopleustes,  account  of  his  Christian  topography,  iv.  73,  tiote, 
544,  note. 

Cosmo  of  Medicis,  his  chairacter,  Ti.  254. 

Councils  and  Synods,  i.  558;  of  Antioch,  ii.  338;  Aries,  343,  344;  Basil, 
vi.  309 ;  Caesarea,  ii.  335 ;  Carthage,  iii.  551,  iv.  133;  Chalcedon,  iii.  344, 
iv.  517 ;  Clermont,  v.  580 ;  Constance,  vi.  305,  309,  502 ;  Constantinople, 
ii.  88,  iv.  533,  536,  ▼.  10,  vi.  52;  Ephesus,  iv.  507,  515 ;  Ferrara,  vi.  316; 
Florence,  vi.  317;  Frankfort,  v.  39;  Lyons,  iii.  578,  vi.  120, 158;  Milan, 
ii.  343;  Nice,  ii.  317;  Pisa,  vi.  309,  501 ;  Placentia,  v.  539;  Rimini,  a. 
324;  Sardica,  ii.  339,  344;  Toledo,  iii.  564,  614;  Tyre,  ii.  335,  343. 

Count,  ^r^t  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  application  of  this 
title,  li.  125.  By  whom  first  invented,  125.  Of  the  sacred  largesses,  un- 
der Constantine  the  Ghreat,  his  office,  135.  Of  the  domestic^  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  his  office,  137. 

Coupele,  rock  of,  and  the  Cow's  Mouth,  or  issue  of  the  Ganges,  vi.  257, 
viae  note  M. 

Courtenay,  history  of  the  fSeunily  of,  vi.  132. 

Crescentius,  consul  of  Rome,  his  vicissitudes,  and  disgraceful  death,  v.  63. 
Medal  of,  64,  note  M. 

Crete,  the  isle  of,  i.  32.  Subdued  by  the  Saracens,  v.  311.  Is  recovered 
by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  330.    Is  purchased  by  the  Venetians,  vi.  101. 

Crimes,  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  iv.  376. 

Crisi>us,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declared  Csesar,  1.  492.  Distin- 
guishes his  valor  against  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  495.  Forces  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Licinius,  500.  His 
character,  ii.  158.    His  mysterious  death,  161. 

,  the  patrician,  mames  the  daughter  of  Phocas,  and  contributes  to 
depose  him,  iv.  455.    Is  obliged  to  turn  monk,  457. 

Croatia,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  v.  407. 

Gross,  the  different  sentiments  entertained  of  this  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, by  the  Pagan  and  Christian  Romans,  ii.  260.  The  famous  stan- 
dard of,  in  the  army  of  Constantine  the  Great,  described,  261.  His  visions 
of,  262,  note  M.,  265.  The  holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ  discovered, 
4^,  note  M.  The  cross  of  Christ  undiminished  by  distribution  to  pil- 
grims, 434.    Calvary,  question  as  to  its  having  been  a  hiU,  435,  fiote  M. 

Orown  of  thorns,  ii.  434.    Its  transfer  from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  vi.  122. 

Jrowns,  mural  and  obsidional,  the  distinction  between,  ii.  486,  note. 

Crusade,  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  v.  543.  Histo- 
ries and  documents  relating  to,  544,  note,  and  note  M.  Inquiry  into  the 
justice  of  the  holy  war,  544.  Examination  into  the  private  motives  of 
the  crusaders,  5dl.  Departure  of  the  crusaders,  552.  Account  of  the 
chiefs,  556.  Their  march  to  Constantinople,  565.  Review  of  their  num- 
bers, 573.  They  take  Nice,  575.  Battle  of  Dorylaeum,  577.  They  take 
Antioch,  583.  Their  distresses,  583.  Are  revived  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Holy  Lance,  586.  Siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  591.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  prefers  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  495.  The  second  crusade,  vi.  4.  The  crusaders 
ill  treated  by  the  Greek  emperors,  7.  The  third  crusade,  28.  Siege  of 
Acre,  30.  Fourth  and  fifth  crusades,  37.  Sixth  crusade,  40.  Seventh 
crusade,  44.  Recapitulation  of  the  fourth  crusade,  59,  60.  Treaty  with 
the  Venetians,  65.    General  consequences  of  the  crusades,  127. 

Ctesiphon,  the  city  of,  plundered  by  the  Romans,  i.  241.    Its  situation 
described,  ii.  487.     Julian  declines  the  siege  of  it,  491,  >tote  M.     Is 
sacked  by  the  Saracens,  v.  180. 
VOL.    VI.  48 
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Cablai,  MifOTor  •#  Cbiaa,  hk  diMtefttr,  tL  982. 

CoBimiind,  hU  qamml  with  Alboin  the  Lombard,  It.  890.    Is  slafai  ia  bal* 

tl«.  302.    Hit  skoU  used  m  a  cup  for  wine,  307. 
Cnrdistaii,  the  ancient  territory  of  Carduene,  Titite^*  i.  490,  note  M. 
CuropaUta,  the,  hit  of&ee  under  the  Greek  enraerora,  t.  364. 
Castoma,  dattea  of,  impooed  by  Auffoattts,  L  190,  note  W. 
Cycle  of  IndictioBii,  L  479.  noU,    The  origin  of,  traeed,  and  how  now  wat- 

ployed,  ii.  141,  note  O. 
Cyprian,  biahop  of  Carthage,  his  hittonr  and  martyrdom,  H.  34,  38. 
Cyprua,  the  kingdom  of,  bMtowed  on  the  house  of  Luaignan,  by  Bfohard 

1.  of  Bngland,  fi,  67. 
Cyrene.  the  ooast  of,  i.  30,  note  M.  The  Gseek  cokmies  there  flnaiUy  extcrmi- 

natea  hj  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  ir.  460.    Frequently  oonfounied 

with  Cairoon,  an  Arabian  city,  t.  243. 
Cyriad«B»  ao  obscure  ftiiritite,  is  set  up,  by  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  ai 

emperor  of  Home,  L  816. 
Cyril,  biahop  of  Jerusalem,  hispompous  relation  of  a  miimoulons  eppmt- 

anoe  of  a  eelestial  ecoas,  iL  3^.    Hia  ambiguous  ebaracter,  436. 
,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  life  and  character,  iv.  489.    Condemns 

the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  606.    Procures  the  decision  of  the  eoanetl  of 

Ephestts  against  Nestorius,  607.    His  court  intrigues,  612. 
Cyncus,  the  city  of,  escapes  for  a  time  destruction  from  the  Ootbs,  i.  310. 

Is  at  length  ruined  by  them»  81L    Is  sei»d  by  the  usurper  Prooeoius, 

ii.63i^ 

D. 

Dacia,  conquest  of;  l^rUte  emperor  Ti^n,  i.  6.    Its  situation,  23.    Is  orer- 

run  by  the  Ooths,  286.    Is  resigned  to  them  by  AnreBan,  3il. 
DwBona.  supposed  by  the  priminre  Christians  to  be  the  au^on,  patrons^ 

and  objects  of  idolatry,  L  623. 
Dasistcui,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  besieges  Petra,  ir.  284. 

Commands  the  Huns  in  Italy  under  Naiaes,  269. 
Daimbert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  y.  696, 

mteU. 
Balmatia  described,  i.  26.    Produce  of  a  silver  mine  there,  186,  note, 
Balmatins,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  created  Caesar,  ii.  164.    Is 

sent  to  gorem  the  Gothic  frontier,  166.    Is  erueUy  destroyed  by  Con> 

stantius,l76. 

■     and  Entyches,  the  moi^s,  ir.  61L 
Damascus,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  ▼.  192.    Hm  city  reduced  both  by 

storm  and  by  treaty,  196, 197.    Remarks  on  Hughes's  tragedy  of  ^la 

siege,  200;  note,    Takmi  and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  tL  262. 
Bamasua,  bishop  of  Beme,  edict  of  Yalentinian  addressed  to  him,  to  re 

strain  the  crafty  aTarice  of  the  Roman  clergy,  ii.  648.    Wm  aang^dnary 

contest  with  Ursinus  for  the  episcopal  dignity,  662. 
Dames,  the  Arab,  his  gallant  enlvpnee  against  the  eastle  of  Atef^o,  t. 

213. 
Damietta,  siege  of,  Ti.  87.    Taken  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  42. 
Damophilus,  archt^hop  of  Constantinople,  resigns  his  see,  ratiher  tiian 

subscribe  the  Nieene  creed,  iiL  386. 
Dandolo,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  his  character,  ti.  65.    Is  made  destM>t 

of  Romania,  100.    Misapprdiension  respecting,  109,  note  M. 
Daniel,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instructions  to  St.  Bonifbce,  for  the 

conversion  of  infidels,  iiL  644. 
Danielis.  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  the  emperor  Basil,  t.  816. 

Her  nsit  to  him  at  Constantinople,  362.    Her  testament,  362. 
Danube,  oourse  of  the  river,  and  tne  provinces  of,  described,  i.  24. 
Daphne,  the  aaored  grove  and  temple  of,  near  Antioch,  described,  ii  447. 

Is  converted  to  Christian  purposes  by  Gailus,  and  restored  to  the  Paganf 

by  Julian,  449, 460.    The  temple  burned,  460. 
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demolition  of;  by  the  Persians,  prerextted  by  peaee,  br,  218.    Is  Uk&n  by 

Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  429. 
Dariua,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  U 

89. 
DBtkness,  preternatural,  at  the  time  of  the  passion^  is  unnoticed  by  the 

heathen  philosophers  and  historians,  i.  589. 
Bastagerd,  the  Persian,  royal  seat  o^  plundered  by  the  lemperor  H^raclius, 

iv.^O,no^M.  f  /  t~ 

Datianus,  governor  of  Spain,  yields  ready  obedience  to  the  Imperial  ediiois 

against  the  Christians,  ii.  71. 
Datms,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  Hie  revolt  of  the  lignrians  to  Justin- 
ian, iv.  171.    Escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the  takhkg  of  Milan  by  ike 

Burgundians,  176, 177. 
Debtors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

iv.  272. 
Decemvirs,  review  of  their  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman  Laws,  iv.  203,  notet 

H.  and  W.    These  laws  superseded  by  the  Perpetucal  Edict,  312  note  W. 

Severity  of  these  laws,  370. 
Decius,  ms  exaltation  to  the  empire,  i.  280.    His  defeat  by  the  Gk>ths,  und 

death  in  battle,  293. 
Decurions,  in  the  Boman  empire,  tre  severely  treated  by  the  Imperial  laws, 

ii.  142.    Their  office  compulsory  and  ruinous,  142,  notef  6.  and  M. 
DeifioKtion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  how  this  species  of  idolatry  was  in- 
troduced, i.  84,  85.    The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  practised  it,  84,  85, 

note'M., 
Delators  are  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Commodus,  to  gratify  his  hatred 

of  the  senate,  i.  lOo.    Are  suppressed  bv  Pertinax,  120. 
Delphi,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  of,  removed  to  Constantinople 

by  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  ii.  100,  fwte. 
Democracy,  a  form  of  government  unfiivorable  to  flreedom  in  a  large  state, 

Demosthenes,  governor  of  Caesarea,  his  gallant  defence  against,  and  heroic 
escape  from.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  i.  817. 

Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  humanely  succors  the  ceptrves  brought 
from  Rome  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iii.  465. 

Derar,  the  Saracen,  his  character,  v.  195.    The  sister  of,  20B. 

Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  conquered  by  Charlem«gne» 
V.  27. 

Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  v.  354. 

DesDotism  originates  in  superstition,  i.  264,  note. 

Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  described,  i.  437. 

Diamonds,  the  art  of  cutting  them  unknown  to  the  ancients,  i.  190,  note, 

Didius  JuUanus  purchases  the  Imperial  dignity  at  a  public  auction,  1 
127. 

Dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  number  and  government,  ii.  119. 

Diocletian,  the  manner  of  his  military  election  to  the  empire,  i.  400.  Hit 
birth  and  character,  402,  403.  Takes  Maximian  for  his  colleague,  404. 
Associates,  as  Cesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chloras,  406.  "Bh 
triumph  in  conjunction  with  Maximian,  431.  Fixes  his  court  at  the  city 
of  Nicodemia,  433.  His  diadem  and  robes  described,  437.  Edict  o( 
from  an  inscription  found  at  Stratoniceia  by  Col.  Leak^  440,  note  H. 
Abdicates  the  empire,  441.  Parallel  between  him  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  442.  Passes  his  life  in  rethrement  at  Salona,  444.  His  im* 
partial  behavior  toward  the  Christians,  ii.  56.  Causes  tiiat  produced  th# 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  his  reign,  58.  Cruel  edicts  of,  69, 
noteQ. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  i.  107,  notes  M.  and  G.  Screened  fifom  ^t 
ftiry  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  181.  His  r»tir«» 
roent,  181,  note  W, 
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XXotoom,  patiUreh  of  Akzaadiia,  his  oatngcoos  beliATior  at  the  seooB4 
coondl  01  Ephetuf ,  ir.  516.  Is  deposed  \>j  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
61& 

Disabvl,  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  his  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Jastinian,  ii.  207»  208. 

OiTorce.  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Boman  laws,  iv.  348.  Lfmitations 
of,  349. 

Docetes,  their  peculiar  tenets,  ii  307,  308,  notes  G.,  ir.  492,  493.  Derira- 
tion  of  their  name,  ii.  308,  note. 

Dodona,  oracle  of  Joto  at,  iv.  265,  note  M. 

Dominic,  St.  Loricatus,  his  fortitude  in  flagellation,  t.  548. 

Dominos,  when  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Boman  emperors,  i.  436. 

Domitian,  emperor,  oppresses  the  Jews,  ii.  23.  His  treatment  of  his  kins- 
man Flavius  Sabinus,  and  Flavius  Clemens,  24.    Assassination  of,  25. 

,  the  Oriental  mmtectt  is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  re- 
form the  state  of  the  JSast,  then  oppressed  by  Gallus,  ii.  206.  Is  put  to 
death  there,  207. 

Donatus,  his  contest  with  Csecilian  for  the  see  of  Carthage,  ii.  247.  His- 
tory of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  298,  360.  Persecution  of  the  Don- 
atists  by  the  emperor  Honorius,  iiL  372.  Genseric  protects,  and  enlists, 
them,  ^3. 

DoryUeum,  battle  of,  between  Kilidge  Arslan,  son  of  Sultan  Soliman,  and 
the  first  crusaders,  t.  577. 

Dozology,  how  introduced  into  the  church  service,  and  how  perverted,  ii. 
354. 

Dramatic  representations  at  Rome,  character  of,  iii.  264. 

Dreams,  the  popular  opinion  of  the  preternatural  origin  of,  &TorabIe  to 
that  of  Constantine  previous  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  ii.  26^—265, 
notes  M. 

Dromedary,  the,  extraordinary  speed  of,  i.  356,  note. 

Dromones  of  the  G^eek  empire,  described,  v.  365. 

Druids,  their  power  in  Gaul  suppressed  by  the  emperors  Tiberius  and 
Claudius,  i.  38. 

Druses  of  Mount  Libanus,  a  character  of,  v.  532,  note.  Recent  light 
thrown  on  their  superstition,  532,  note  M. 

Duke,  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change  in  the  modem,  from  the 
ancient,  application  of  it,  ii.  125. 

Dnrasso,  siege  of,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  v.  468.  Battle  of,  between  him  and 
the  Greek  emperor  Alexius,  470. 

E. 

Earthquake,  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  part  of  the  Boman  empire, 
iit.  1.  At  Constantinople,  396.  Account  of  those  that  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  iv.  291. 

East  India,  the  Boman  commercial  intercourse  with  that  region,  i.  69, 
note  M.    Commodities  of,  taxed  by  Alexander  Severus,  191. 

fibionites,  account  of  that  sect,  i.  516.  A  confutation  of  their  errors,  sup- 
posed, by  the  primitive  fathers,  to  be  a  particular  object  in  the  writings 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  iL  307.  Their  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  iv.  488,  note  M. 

Eeelesiastes,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the  production  of  King  Sol- 
omon, iv.  139,  note.    Attempt  to  determine  its  date,  139,  note  M. 

Ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  distinguished  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  IL  277»  278. 

Ecdicius,  son  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant  conduct,  iii.  499. 

Bethesia  of  the  etnperor  Heradius,  iv.  536. 

Edda,  the,  at  lengtn  accessible  to  scholars,  i.  283.  note  M.  Of  Iceland,  ths 
system  of  mythology  in  the,  283. 
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Edec<yli  is  isent  from  Attila,  king  of  the  Hubs,  as  his  ambassador  to  th« 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  iii.  406.  Engages  in  a  proposal  to 
assassinate  Attila,  416.  His  son  Odoacer  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy, 
510. 

Edessa,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Striae  language  spoken  there,  i.  212,  nots. 
The  propierty  of  the  Christians  there,  confiscated  foy  the  emperor  Julian, 
for  the  disordeiiy  conduct  of  the  Arians,  ii.  454.  llevolt  of  the  Roman 
troops  there,  iv.  499.  Account  of  the  school  of,  541.  History  of  the 
famous  image  there,  t.  6.  The  city  and  principality  of,  seized  by  Bald- 
win the  crasader,  660.    Is  retaken  b^  Zenghi,  ti.  16.    The  counts  of,  133. 

Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Oonstantine  the  Oreat,  ii.  252. 

£dicts  of  the  prsetors  of  Rome  under  the  republic,  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, iy.  <310,  vide  notes  M.  and  W.  Perpetual  edict  of  Hadrian,  Z)A, 
318,  notes  W.  and  M. 

Edom,  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Jews,  ii.  6, 
note,  also  note  M. 

Edrisites,  thd  Saracen  dynasty  of,  y.  326. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  tL  45.  His  suc- 
cesses, and  the  story  of  his  wound,  45,  notea  M. 

Egidins,  his  character,  and  revolt  in  Qaul,  iii.  485.    His  son  Syagrius,  570. 

Egypt,  general  description  of,  i.  30.  The  superstitions  of,  with  difficulty 
tolerated  at  Rome,  39.  Amount  of  its  reyenues,  187.  Tumults  and 
cayil  war  in  Alexandria,  327,  no^  M.  Public  works  executed  there  by 
Probus,  886,  Conduct  of  Diocletian  there,  416..  Progress  of  Chris- 
tianity there,  578.  Edict  of  the  emperor  Valens  to  restrain  the  number 
of  reelusfe  monks  there,  ii.  547*  The  worship  of  Serapis,  how  introduced 
there,  iii.  143.  His  temple,  and  the  Alexandrian  library  destroyed  by 
the  bishop  Theophilus,  145,  146.  Origin  of  monkish  institutions  m,  521. 
Great  suppUes  of  wheat  fmrnished  by,  for  the  city  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  64.  Earl^  civilization  of,  and  antiquities,  64, 
note  M.  Ecclesiastic^  history  of,  iv.  556.  Reduced  bythe  Saracens,  y. 
221.  Capture  of  Alexandria,  226.  Administration  of,  231.  Description 
of,  by  Amrou,  233.  The  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  589. 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks,  vi.  17,  22.  Government  of  the  Mam- 
alukes  there,  44. 

Slagabalus  is  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Emesa,  i.  167*  Was  the 
first  Roman  who  wore  garments  of  pure  silk,  iv.  67. 

Elephants,  inquiry  into  tne  number  o£^  brought  into  the  field  by  the  an- 
cient princes  of  the  East,  i.  244,  note,  li^th  what  view  introduced  in 
the  Cnrcus  at  Rome  in  the  first  Plinic  war,  396. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  why  tolerated  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  ii.  544. 

Elizabeth,  ^ueen  of  England,  the  political  use  she  made  of  the  national 
pulpits,  ii.  292,  note. 

Emigratiim  of  the  ancient  northern  nations^  the  nature  and  motives  of, 
exsmiined, !.  263. 

Emperors  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions,  iv.  313.  Their  legis- 
lative power,  315.  Their  rescripts,  316.  Of  Germany,  their  Hmited 
powers,  V.  68.  Of  Constantinople,  their  pomp  and  luxury,  350.  Officers 
of  the  palace,  state,  and  army,  854.  Adoration  of  the  emperor,  mode 
of,  356.  Thelir  public  appearance,  358.  Their  despotic  power,  363. 
Their  ntf^,  864.    They  retain  the  name  of  Romans  to  the  last,  377. 

Empire,  Roman,  division  of,  into  the  East  and  West  empires  by  Valen 
tinian,  ii.  529.    Extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  510. 

Encampment,  Roman,  described,  i.  18. 

Ennodius,  the  servile  flatterer  of  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy, 
is  made  bishop  of  Pavia,  iv.  12,  note, 

Epagathus,  leaaer  of  the  mutinous  praetorians  who  murdered  their  prse* 
feet  Ulpian,  punished  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  i.  182. 

l^hesuB,  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at,  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i.  313. 
Council  of,  iv.  507.    I^iscopal  riots  there,  509. 
48* 
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BfleunM,  ^M  legtej  to  his  phflosophkal  disciples  at  Athens,  iii.  106. 

Spims,  despots  of,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ch-eek  empire,  yi.  106. 

Equitios,  master-general  of  the  Ulyrian  frontier,  is  defeated  by  the  Sar- 
matians,  ii.  569. 

Srasmos,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  t.  402. 

Birors,  some  which  occnr  in  **  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em> 
pire,"  detected  bj  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  M.  Chiizot,  and  M.  Wenck : 
prdf  Editor's  Pre&ce,  toI.  L  p.  iz. 
Antoninus  Pins,  adoption  of  Marcns  Aurelios  by,  explained,  i.  93,  W. 
Arabs,  argument  against  the  realisation  of  their  promised  inde- 
pendence considered,  iv.  427,  M.  Armenia,  oversight  re8i>ecting 
the  Christianising  of,  iL  275,  M.  Baltic  Sea,  its  gfradnal  sinking 
refuted,  i.  252,  253,  notea,  Artaxerxes  unjustly  described  as  a  per- 
secutor, i.  238,  M.  Bernard,  St.,  anachronism  respecting,  vi.  12,  M. 
Caligula  and  Domitian,  error  as  to  their  assassination,  i.  89,  W.  Cas- 
sius,  Avidius,  not  a  Roman  suicide,  L  95,  W.  and  M.  The  Latin 
language  was  not  established  in  Britain,  L  45,  M.  Charlemagne, 
dharse  respecting  his  daughters,  a  misinterpretation  of  Eginhard, 
V.  45,  M.  Cherson,  the  inhabitants  of^  not  the  Tauric  Cherson- 
ites,  send  aid  to  Constantine,  iL  170,  M.  Christians,  early,  did  not 
generally  practise  a  community  of  goods,  L  563,  M.  j  and  were 
not  strictly  Caenobitic,  iii.  521,  M. ;  whether  equal  justice  was 
granted  or  denied  them  in  civil  causes  at  Rome?  Gibbon's  pre- 
sumptions require  proof,  ii.  64,  O. ;  refutation  of  some  uncandid 
remarks  as  to  their  morality  and  repentance,  L  544,  M.  Church, 
remark  relative  to  the  banner  of  the,  refuted,  i.  73,  W,  and  M. 
Comitia,  the,  did  not  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  cease  to  enact  laws, 
iv.  309,  310,  W.  and  M.  Constantine  not  defeated  in  a  first  battle 
by  the  Ooths,  iL  170,  M.  Crusades,  instance  of  imperfect  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the,  vi.  12,  M.  Curtius  Quintus,  error  as  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  i.  219,  O.  and  M.  David,  census  of, 
re^nrded  in  Scripture,  mistakes  concerning,  v.  597,  M.  Deification 
of  the  emperors,  inaccuracy  as  to  the,  i.  84,  O.  and  W. ;  an  inaccu- 
raey  of  M.  Ouisot  also  on  this  point,  84,  M.  Domitian  assassi- 
nated bv  Stephen,  the  latter  not  connected  with  the  religion  of 
Bomitilla,  iL  25.  Druses, '  religion  of  the,  and  life  of  the  caliph 
Hakem,  errors  respecting,  v.  531,  M.  Edicts  of  the  pnetors,  Heinec- 
dus  misled  Gibbon  respecting  the,  iv.  309,  W. ;  remarks  on,  309,  H. 
Freedom  of  Rome  granted  for  increase  of  taxes  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
jffHor  to  Caracalla,  i.  194,  W.  Galileans,  refutation  of  a  conjecture 
respecting  them,  iL  22,  G.  and  M.  Germanus,  troops  of,  not  from 
Germany,  as  erroneously  stated,  iv.  265,  267»  Lord  Mahon  and  M. 
Gordian  the  younger,  cuscrepancy  as  to  his  death  and  deification 
stated,  341,  M.  Gregonr  III.  unplored  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel,  not 
Grefforyl.,  ii.  25,  M.  Honorius,  doubt  respecting  his  laying  from  Ala- 
ric,  uL  203,  M.  Hellespont,  error  as  to  its  breadth  as  compared  with 
the  Bosphorus,  ii.  92,  H.  Jews  nrofessed  an  implacable  hatred  to 
tiie  rest  of  human  kind,  i.  507, 50o ;  this  ancient  sarcasm,  supported 
by  Juvenal's  Satire,  refuted  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Scnpture, 
506,  M.  Indictions,  imposts  first  prescribed  by  Diocletian,  not 
Constantine,  ii.  141,  G.  Joan,  Pope,  confutation  of  erron  as  to  the 
son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Merozia,  v.  61,  M.  Isis  and 
Serapis,  destruction  of  the  temple  of,  two  dates  confounded,  i.  38, 
W.  and  M.  Land  tax,  and  capitation,  erroneous  reference  to  Dion 
Cassius,  i.  191,  W,  Liberius,  mistake  in  his  age,  iv.  265,  M.  liut- 
prand,  imperfect  quotation  from,  v.  377,  M.  Louis  Vll.,  engaged  in 
a  "  glorious  action  "  at  the  passage  of  the  Mseander,  and  not  Conrad, 
vi.  9,  M. ;  he  does  not  climb  a  tree,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  tree  and  a 
rock  gains  vantage  and  security,  10,  M.  Mahometan  invasion  of 
Europe,  MosIemah*8»  not  the  first,  v.  279,  M.    Martin  Y^  and  wot 
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Eiwenius  IV.,  yi.  516.    Martyrs,  censure  of  Oil>boii*«  inorediiUty 

and  silence  as  to  their  numbers  and  sufferings,  ii.  79,  G.  and  M., 
82,  M.  Matthew,  St.,  presumption  relative  to  tne  first  two  chapters 
of,  refuted,  iv.  490,  M.  Maximin,  ambassador  to  Attila.  forbidden 
to  pitch  his  tents  on  an  eminbnce,  and  no^  in  a  valley,  iii.  406,  M. 
Military  establishment  of  Rome,  remarks  thereon,  examined,  L  16, 
M.  W.  G.  Mincius,  river  flows  out  of  Lake  Benacus,  not  into  it,  iii. 
450,  M.  **  Naked  draperies  and  transparent  matrons,"  doubtless  an 
erratum  in  the  first  edition,  iv.  67,  M.  Nazarenes  did  not  retire 
from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  but  quitted  before  the  siege,  i.  515,  M. 
Obligations,  legal.  Gibbon's  division  of,  not  good,  iv.  366,  M.  Octa- 
vian  family  not  of  obscure  origin,  i.  85,  M.  Odin,  erroneous  theory 
respecting  his  conquests,  i.  284,  G.  and  M.  Para  and  Tiridates, 
correction  in  the  history  of,  ii.  582,  note,  vide  M.  Palestine,  errone- 
ous estimate  of  its  fertility,  i.  27,  28,  G.  M.  Peter,  St.,  strictly 
speaking,  not  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Borne,  i.  561,  M. 
PhJrandsen,  9tot  Olympias,  valiantly  resists  Sapor,  iL  277,  M.  Prae- 
torian guards,  dispute  of  the,  confounded  with  the  assassination 
of  Ulpian,  i.  181,  W.  Proconsuls,  lictors  attending,  observation  on, 
i.  78,  W.  Procopius,  errors  in  quoting,  iv.  176,  M.,  268,  M.  Property, 
inaccurate  notions  respecting  the  Koman  system  as  to  matters  of, 
iv.  357,  358,  W.  Religion,  statement  as  to  the  facility^  with  which 
even  hostile  nations  embraced  each  other's,  inquired  into  and  dis- 
proved, i.  506,  507.  Saracens,  Gibbon's  ignorance  as  to  the  etymologv 
of  this  name  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  v.  85,  M.  Scoti,  or  Attacottl, 
not  cannibals,  ii.  567,  M.  Senate  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  on  the,  ' 
i.  74,  W.  and  M.  Silver  not  the  only  medium  of  commerce,  i.  69,  M. 
Slaves  of  Rome,  Gibbon's  observations  on,  criticized,  1. 47, 48,  M.  G. ; 
vindication  of  Gibbon,  49,  M. ;  the  Roman  system  of,  described. 
49,  M.,  53,  M.  Soldiery,  Roman,  error  respecting  the  frequency  of 
their  revolts,  i.  89,  W.  Soliman,  sultan,  not  slain  in  a  b<Uh,  but  in 
Jliffhtt  vi.  280,  M.  Soliman,  sultan,  victories  in  the  first  crusade  at- 
tributed to  him,  instead  of  his  son  David,  v.  556,  575.  Tacitus, 
a  passage  of,  misunderstood  by  Gibbon,  iv.  306,  M.  Tiberius,  not 
Augustus,  first  punishes  the  '*  crimen  Ub94B  mqjestatia"  i.  99,  W. 
Toleration,  religious,  not  universal  by  the  Romans,  i.  38,  W.  Tre- 
batius,  a  phrase  o^ Cicero's  regarding  him,  misunderstood,  iv.  323, 
W.  Tribute  in  kind,  not  transported  at  the  cost  of  the  provincials, 
ii.  143,  G.  Yandals  and  Goths  incorrectlv  designated  at  originally 
one  and  the  same  nation,  i.  286,  G.  ana  M.  Vitrum,  translated 
marble,  instead  of  gUus,  iv.  33,  M.  Zoroaster,  our  historian  in  error 
in  attributing  a  passage  of  the  Sadder  to,  i.  237f  M. 
*4»*  Other  erroneous  assertions  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Gibbon  are 

•         referred  to  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  this  index,  under  the  head  of 
"  notes:' 

Essenians,  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  practices,  i.  578. 

Etruscans,  their  seat  in  Tuscany,  i.  24,  note  M. 

Eucharist,  a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  reformers,  v.  399. 

Eudes,  duke  of  Aauitain,  repels  the  first  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  v.  286. 
Implores  the  aia  of  Charles  Martel,  289.    Recovers  his  dukedom,  291. 

Eudocia,  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with  the  emperor  Theodosiut 
the  Younger,  iii.  354.     Her  disgrace  ana  death,  357. 

Eudoxia,  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iiL  171.  Stimulates 
him  to  give  up  his  favorite  Eutropius,  334,  335.  Persecutes  St.  Chrys- 
ostom,  ZiZ.    Uer  death  and  character,  348. 

Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Yoidiger,  is  betrothed  to  the 
young  emperor  Valentinian  III.  of  the  "West,  iii.  366.  Her  character, 
456.  Is  married  to  the  emperor  Maximus,  461.  Invites  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  to  Italy,  462. 

Eudoxus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  baptizes  the  emperor  Yalens,  ii.  645, 
itoteM. 
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Biftnhu  tiw  rlMtorieiaii,  it  made  emperor  of  the  West  by  ArbogastM 
tlie  Frank,  iii  122.    I«  defeated  and  killed  by  Theodosius,  127. 

Vogennit  IV.,  pope,  hk  contest  with  the  councu  of  Basil,  vi.  310.  Procures 
,    a  reonion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  322.    Forms  a  leacnie  against 
the  Turks,  360.    Berolt  of  the  Roman  citizens  against  h|m,  504. 

Bngobiae  tables,  the,  dug  up  near  Cortona,  iy.  302,  notes  by  Gibbon  and  M. 

Xumenitts  the  orator,  some  aoeonnt  of,  L  449,  note. 

Banaphn  ^e  wmhist,  his  eharacter  of  monks,  and  of  the  ol^'ects  o{  their 
wonhip,  iU.  lo6.    A  fragment  of  his  quoted,  329,  note  M. 

Bonomiana,  pualshment  of,  by  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Theodosios 
against  heretics,  iL  81, 93. 

BoBncha  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Eastern  commodities  imported  and  taxed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sereras,  i.  191.  They  infest  the  palace  of  the  third 
Gordian,  329.  Their  ascendency  in  the  court  of  Constantius,  ii.  201.  ^hy 
thejr  fsTored  the  Arians,  328,  note.  Procure  the  banishment  of  liberius, 
bishop  of  Rfome,  235.  A  conspiracy  of,  to  disappoint  the  schemes  of 
Rofinns,  and  marry  the  emperor  Arcadtus  to  Eudo^a,  iii.  171.  They  , 
distract  the  eonrt  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  275,  and  govern  that  of  Ar- 
cadins,  82i.  Scheme  of  Chrysaphius  to  assassinate  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  iiL  416.  The  bishop  of  Seez  and  his  whole  chapter  castrated,  li, 
436,  note. 

Boric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his  conquests  in  Spain,  iii.  498.  Is 
▼etted  with  all  the  Bomaa  conquests  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoacer,  king 
of  Italy,  587. 

Jhirope,  present  population  of,  L  54,  note.  Eridences  that  the  climate  of, 
was  much  eolder  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times,  252.  This  alteration 
meeounted  for,  254.  Final  dirision  of,  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires,  iii.  184.  Is  ravaged  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  395.  May 
be  considered  by  the  philosopher  as  one  great  republic,  637. 

Susebia,  a&prMs,  wife  of  Constantius,  her  steady  firiendship  to  Julian,  ii. 
211, 212.    Is  accused  ef  aits  to  deprive  Julian  of  children,  215. 

Bnsebtns,  his  character  of  the  followers  of  Artemon,  i.  584.  His  own  char- 
acter ii.  80.  His  "  History,**  78,  note  M.  His  story  of  the  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  cross  in  ^e  sky  to  Constantine  the  Great,  65,  66. 

Batropios  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  con- 
certs his  mamage  with  Budoxia  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Bufinus, 
ifi.  17L  Saeceels  Rufinus  in  the  emperor's  c<9nfidence,  179.  His  char- 
acter and  administration,  324.  Provides  for  his  own  security,  in  a  new 
law  against  treason,  329.  Takes  sanctuary  with  St.  Chrysostom,  334. 
Bis  death.  838. 

Butydkes,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  incamation  supported  by  the 
second  council  at  Ephesus,  iv.  515.  And  adhered  to  by  the  Armenians, 
S66.  , 

Bnxine  Sea,  dcscriptlott  of  the  vessels  used  in  navintthtg,  i.  807.  The 
Periplus,  or  circumnavigation  of,  by  Arrian,  iv.  ^H^  note.  That  by 
Sallust,  224. 

Exaltation  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festival  of,  iv.  4S6. 

Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  government  of  Italy  settled  in,  and  admimstered 
by,  iv.  279,  408.    The  office  described,  v.  31,  32. 

Excise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i.  187. 

Bxoommunioation  firom  Christian  communion,  the  origin  of,  L  567,  ii.  298. 

Exile,  voluntary,  under  accusation  and  conscious  guilt,  its  advantages 
the  Bomans,  iv.  3^,  383. 


F. 

Fiibles  of  Pilpay,  various  translations  of,  their  charactet,  iv.  216,  note  M. 
217. 

Faith  and  its  oi>erations  defined,  i.  544. 

Falcandus,  Hugo,  character  of  his  Historia  Sicula,  v.  494,  note.  His  lam- 
entation on  the  transfor  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  the  exnpeniff 
Henry  VI.,  495. 
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PalOidrs  of  tbe  Cliristiaai  church,  cause  of  thehr  austere  morality,  i.  546. 

Fausta,  empress,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  causes  of  her  being  put 
to  death,  ii.  162. 

Faustina,  married  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  i.  93. 

,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  countenances  the  rerolt 
of  Procopius  against  the  emperor  Yalens,  ii.  533. 

Fe^  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to  supersede  Liberius,  who  was 
exiled,  ii.  355.  He  is  yiolently  expelled,  and  hit  adherents  alaoghtered, 
366. 

,  an  African  bishop,  his  martyrdom,  iL  67. 

Ferdusi,  the  Persian,  his  poem  and  translations,  iii.  13,  note  M. 

Ferishta,  t^,  translations  of,  by  Colonels  Dow  and  Briggs,  t.  4^,  500, 
fMisf  M. 

FestlTals,  Pagan,  great  offence  taken  at,  by  the  primitive  Christians,  i. 
524,  525,  iii.  492,  493.    See  Games. 

Feudal  govemment,  the  rudiments  oL  to  be  found  among  the  Seytfaiaftt, 
iii.  12,  25,  note  M. 

Figures,  numeral,  their  first  public  and  familiar  use,  t.  277f  278,  noie^  M. 

Finances  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, reviewed,  ii.  140. 

Fingal,  his  Questionable  history,  whether  to  be  oonneoted  with  the  inva- 
sion of  Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Severus,  i.  153. 

Fire,  Greek,  the  Saracen  fleet  destroyed  by,  in  the  harbor  of  Constanti- 
nople, V.  280.  Is  long  preserved  as  a  secret,  282,  284.  Its  eSeots  not  to 
be  compared  with  gunpowder,  367. 

Flrmus,  au  Egyptian  merchant,  his  revolt  against  the  emperor  AureHan, 
i.  358. 

the  Moor,  his  revolt  against  Yakntinian,  ii  571.    Suppressed  by 

Theodosius,  572.    Duration  of  this  war.  573,  note  M. 

Flagellation,  its  efficacy  in  penance,  and  now  proportioned,  v.  547. 

Flamens,  Roman,  their  number,  and  peculiar  office,  iii.  132. 

Flaminian  way,  its  course  described,  iv.  270,  wate, 

Flavian,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed  at  the  second  council  of 
Ephesus,  iv.  516. 

Fleece,  golden,  probable  otipn  of  the  fable  of,  iv.  226. 

Flor,  Roger  de,  a  succeasml  Arragonese  admiral,  vi.  106,  nota  G.»  168^ 
tiotoM. 

Florence,  the  foundation  of  that  oitv,  iii.  ^7»  note.  Is  besieged  by  Rada- 
gaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilicho,  217)  218. 

Florentius,  praetorian  prefect  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  his  character^ 
ii  244,  374.  Is  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  hut  suffered  to 
escape  by  Julian,  309. 

Florianus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  eager  usurpation  of  the 
Imperial  dignity,  i.  374. 

Fornication,  not  clearly  proved  by  the  gospel  authorities  to  he  a  sufficient 
plea  for  divorce,  iv.  350^  rwte  M.,  352. 

France,  modem,  computation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitantfl,  and  the 
average  of  tjieir  taxation,  ii.  147, 148,  noU  M. 

,  the  name  of,  whence  derived,  iii.  604.    Derivation  of  the  French 

language,  611,  note,  Childeric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed  king,  by 
papal  sanction,  v.  28.  Reign  and  character  of  Charlemagne,  44,  4o. 
Invasion  of,  by  the  Saracens,  285. 

Frangipani,  Cencio,  his  ferocious  treatment  of  the  persons  of  Pope  Gela- 
sius  II.  and  his  college  of  cardinals,  vi  427.  Dcnrivation  of  his  family 
name,  460. 

Franks,  their  oririn  and  confederacy,  i  299.  The  nations  composing  ]A, 
290,  note  M.  lliev  invade  Gaul,  and  ravage  Spain,  300,  301.  Thev  pa«i 
over  into  Africa,  jOI.  Bold  and  soccessml  return  of  a  colony  of,  from 
the  sea  of  Pontus,  by  sea,  884.  They  overrun  and  establish  themselves 
at  Toxandria  in  Germany,  ii.  231.    Their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  govarn- 
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■Mftt,  iii  S22.  Oricfiii  of  the  MeroriBgian  race  of  their  Idags,  428.  How 
oonTerted  to  Christumity,  643.  Reign  of  their  king  Clovis,  568.  Final 
establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  QanI,  587,  588.  Their  laws, 
580,  noU  M.  Their  object  rapine,  not  the  occupation  and  dividon  of 
oonqotred  lands,  598.  M.  Sismondi's  account  of  them,  598,  note  M 
Oire  the  name  of  Frames  to  their  conquests  in  Oaul,  604.  They  degen- 
erate into  a  stote  of  anarchy,  610.  They  inyade  Italy,  iy.  175,  276. 
rheir  military  character,  y.  373. 

Frayitta,  the  Ok>th,  his  character,  and  deadlj^  quarrel  with  his  countryman 
Priulf,  iiL  71.    His  operations  against  Ghonas,  337. 

Frederic  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  tyranny  in  Italy,  y.  67.  Yon  Ban- 
mer**  History  of  the  House  of  Swabia,  67,  woU  M.  Engages  in  the 
third  crusade,  yi.  4.  His  disastrous  expedition,  7,  10.  clacnfices  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia  to  the  pope,  433.    His  reply  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 

•— — — —  n.  is  driyen  out  of  Italy,  y.  67.  His  disputes  with  the  pope,  and 
reluctant  crusade,  yi.  38,  39.  Bxhorts  the  European  princes  to  unite  in 
oppoemff  the  Tartars,  219. 


the  last  emperor  crowned  at  Rome,  yL  505. 


Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  of,  y.  344. 

Fritigem,  the  Gothic  ehief,  extricates  himself  from  the  hands  of  Lupicinus, 

Soyemor  of  Thrace,  iiL  87.    Defeats  him,  38.    Battle  of  Salices,  41. 
[is  strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of  new  tribes,  42.    Negotiates 
with  Valens,  48.    Battle  of  Hadrianople,  49.    The  union  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  broken  by  his  death,  63. 
Freedmen,  among  the  Romans,  their  rank  in  society,  iy.  340. 
Frumentius  was  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  ii.  276. 
Folk  of  Neuilly,  his  ardor  in  preaching  the  fourth  crusade,  yi.  60. 


Oabinins,  king^of  the  Quadi,  is  treacherously  murdered  by  Marcellinus, 
goycmor  of  Valeria,  ii.  588. 

Gatan,  his  disciples  at  Alexandria,  iy.  557. 

Gaillard,  M.,  character  of  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne,  y.  44,  note. 

Oainas,  the  Goth,  is  commissioned  byStilicho  to  execute  his  reyenge  on 
Rufinus,  prefect  of  the  East,  iiL  177. '  His  conduct  in  the  war  against 
the  reyolter  Tribigild,  333.    Joins  him,  836.    His  flight  and  death,  339. 

Gaius,  Institutes  of  newly  recoyered,  iy.  331,  note  M. 

Gala,  probable  deriyation  of  the  term,  y.  357,  note. 

Galata,  suburb  of  Constantinople,  assigned  to  the  Geonese,  yi.  195. 

Galerius  is  associated  in  the  administration,  as  Ctesar,  by  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  i.  406.  Is  defeated  by  the  Persians,  423.  Surnrises  and 
oyerthrows  Narses,  425.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diodetian,  451.  His  jealousy  of  Constantine,  456.  Deems  it 
frudent  to  acknowledge  him  Cssar,  4o8.  His  unsucc-essful  inyasion  of 
taly,  463.  Inyests  lacinius  with  the  purple  on  the  death  of  Seyerus, 
466.  His  death,  469.  From  what  causes  he  entertained  an  ayersion  to 
the  Christians,  U.  60.  Obtains  the  countenance  of  Diocletian  for  perse- 
cuting them,  62.  Publishes  an  edict  of  toleration  just  bef(»e  his  death, 
75,  76;«o^M. 

Galilseans,  twofold  application  of  that  name  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity, 
ii.  21.  Conjecture  as  to  Tacitus  haying  confounded  the  two  sects,  ^ 
RefuUtion  of  the  same,  22,  notn  G.  and  M.  Why  the  emperor  Julian 
applied  this  name  to  the  Christians,  441. 

Galleys  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  y.  365. 

Oallienus,  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  is  associated  by  him  in  the  Impe 
rial  throne,  i.  298.  Prohibits  the  senators  from  exercising  military 
employments,  304.  Character  of  his  administration  after  the  captiyity 
^(  ¥■  .'*^®"*»  820.  Names  Claudius  for  his  successor,  882.  Fayored  tiia 
Christians,  ii.  52. 
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Oattus  elected  emperor,  on  the  miiiority  of  HostiHtnae,  the  son  of  Deoios, 
i.  295. 

— — ,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  G^eat,  his  education,  ii.  203,  noU  G. 
Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  204.  His  cruelty  and  imprudence, 
204,  205.  His  disgrace  and  death,  208.  Embraced  the  doctrine,  but 
neglected  the  duties,  of  ChristianitT,  411.  Conyerts  the  groYe  of  Daphne, 
at  Antioch,  to  a  Chnstian  burial-place,  448. 

Games,  public,  of  the  Romans,  described,  L  224,  iii.  263.  Account  of  the 
factions  of  the  Circus,  ii.  66,    Of  the  hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  57. 

G^nees,  source  of  that  riyer,  vi.  257,  note  M. 

Gauaentius,  the  notary,  condemned  to  death  under  Julian,  IL  400. 

Gaul,  the  province  of,  described,  i.  22.  The  power  of  the  Druids  suppressed 
there  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  38.  Cities  in,  61.  Amount  of  the  trib» 
ate  paid  by  this  province  to  Rome,  187.  Is  defended  against  the  Franks 
by  Posthumus,  300,  301.  Succession  of  usurpers  there,  348.  Invasion 
of,  by  the  Lygians,  379.  Revolt  of  the.  Bagauds  supi^essed  by  Max- 
imian,  407.  rrogress  of  Christianity  there,  580,  581.  Proportion  of 
the  capitation  tax  levied  there  by  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  145.  Is 
invaded  by  the  Germans,  231.  The  government  of,  assiffned  to  Julian* 
233.  His  civil  administration,  244.  Is  invaded  by  the  iUemanni,  in  the 
reign  of  Yalentinian,  555.  And  of  Gratian,  iii.  44.  Destruction  of  idols 
and  temples  there,  by  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  141.  Is  oveminby  the 
barbarous  troops  of  Radagaisus,  after  hift  defeat  by  Stilicho,  222.  Is 
settled  by  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  313.  Assembly  of  the 
seven  provinces  in,  320.  Reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in, 
425.  Origin  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  ot  the  Franks  in,  428. 
Invasion  of,  b^  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  433,  435.  Battle  of  Chalons, 
440.  Revolutions  of,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  498.  Con- 
version of,  to  Christianity  by  the  Franks,  543, 573.  Representation  of  the 
advantages  it  enjoyed  unaer  the  Roman  government,  566.  Conquests 
and  prosperity  of  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  567.  Character  and 
reign  of  Ulovis,  568.  The  Alemanni  conquered,  572.  Submission  of  the 
Armoricans,  and  the  Roman  troops,  576.  Final  establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  587.  History  of  the  Salic  laws,  590.  The 
lands  of,  how  claimed  and  divided  by  the  Barbarian  conquerors  of,  598. 
Domain  and  benefices  of  the  Merovingian  princes,  599,  600.  Allodial 
and  Salic  lands,  600.  Females  not  to  inherit,  601,  note  M.  Usurpations 
of  the  Seniors,  601.    Privileges  of  the  Romans  in,  608. 

Oedrosia,  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast  of,  i.  239,  note. 

Oelalsan  »ra  of  the  Turks  when  settled,  v.  522. 

Gelasius,  pope,  his  seal  against  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Lupercalia, 
iii.  492.    iJeplores  the  miserable  decay  of  Italy,  518. 

-  II.,  his  rough  treatment  by  Cencio  Frangipani,  vi.  427. 


Gelimer  deposes  Hilderic,  the  Vandal  king^  of  Africa,  and  usurps  the  gov- 
ernment, iv.  114.  Is  defeated  by  Belisanus,  127.  His  final  defeat,  131, 
132.  His  distressful  flight,  132,  135.  Surrenders  himself  to  Belisarius, 
137, 138.    Graces  his  triumph,  138.    His  peaceful  retirement,  140. 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  nis  extensive  power,  i.  76. 

Generosity,  Arabian,  striking  instances  of,  v.  91. 

Gennadius,  the  monk,  his  denunciation  against  a  Greek  union  with  the 
Latin  church,  vi.  386.    His  duplicity,  386,  note. 

Gennerid,  the  Roman  general,  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  his  character, 
ui.  274. 

Genoese,  their  mercantile  establishment  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  at  Constan- 
tinople, vi.  195.    Their  war  with  the  emperor  Cantacusenus,  198. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  his  character,  iii.  870.  Goes  ovef 
to  Africa  on  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  371.  His  successes  there 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Donatists,  373.  Devastation  of  Africa  by  his 
troops,  375.  Besieges  Boniface  in  Hippo  Regius,  376.  His  treachtrous 
surprisal  of  Carthage,  380.    Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
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daoghter  of  Theodoric,  ^.  Raises  «  navid  force  and  invades  Italy, 
410.  His  sack  of  Borne,  463.  Destroys  the  fleet  of  Majorian,  482.  Hii 
BSYml  depredations  in  Italy,  486.  His  claims  on  the  Eastern  empire, 
487.  Destroys  the  Roman  fleet  under  Basiliscus,  497.  Was  an  Amn, 
and  perseeatad  his  Catholic  subjects,  548. 

Gentleman,  etymology  of  the  term,  t.  662,  fiofe. 

Oeoponiet  of  the  emperor  Constantino  rorphyrogenitus,  account  ot,  y, 

Oeom  of  Cappadoeta  supersedes  Anastasius  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  iL 
m£  Bit  seandalons  hIstoiT,  and  tragical  death,  849,  950,  note  ^  Bo- 
•OBMa  the  tutelar  saint  of  Aigland,  464,  vide  note  M. 

Oepids,  Ardnio,  king:  of  the,  isL  392.  Their  encroachments  on  the  l^asi- 
mwL  empire  Peeked  by  the  Lombards,  It.  192.  Are  reduced  by  them, 
IM. 

Qergovia,  beeieyed  by  JuUus  C»ear,  iii.  604. 

Germanus,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  his  character  and  promo- 
tion to  the  eommand  of  the  army  sent  to  Italr,  ir.  266.    IBs  death,  267. 

Germany,  the  rude  institutions  of;  the  basis  of  the  original  principles  of 
European  laws  and  manners,  i.  249,  260,  note  M.  Its  ancient  extent, 
261.  Climate  of,  262, 263,  fiotfe  M.,  note  O.  How  peopled,  255.  f%e 
natires  uaaequainted  with  letters  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  257.  Lnden 
and  Ouiaof  s  remarks  on,  267}  note  M.  Had  no  cities,  298.  Manners  of 
the  andent  Germans,  260.  Population,  202.  State  of  hberW  amons 
them,  263.  Authority  of  their  magistrates,  265.  Conjoffal  fiiith  and 
chastity,  267.  Their  religion,  269.  Their^bards,  272,  iMfo  G.  Collection 
of  their  national  songs,  272,  note  M.  Arms  and  discipline,  2ff2y  273. 
Their  feuds,  374.  General  idea  of  the  German  tribes,  277.  Probus 
earriea  the  Roman  arms  into  (Germany,  380.  A  frontier  wall  built  by 
Probni,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  381.  Inrasions  of  Oaul  by  the 
Germane,  U.  231, 663.  State  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne^  t.  49. 
The  imperial  crown  established  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany,  by 
the  fluret  Otho,  66.  Division  of,  among  independent  princes,  68.  For- 
mation of  the  Germanic  eonstitution,  69.  State  assumed  by  the  em- 
peror, 72. 

Gerontius,  count,  sets  up  Maximus  as  emperor  in  Spain,  Hi.  S02.  Be- 
heads his  friend  and  his  wife  at  their  own  entreaties,  and  commits 
suicide,  303. 

Geta  and  Caraealla,  sons  of  the  emperor  Severus,  tiiexr  flxed  antipathy 
to  each  other,  i.  161. 

Gfaebers  of  PersU,  history  of,  v.  266,  270. 

Ghibelines  and  Guelphs,  disputes  of  the,  t.  67,  li.  426. 

Gibraltor,  rock  of,  iii.  311.    Deriration  of  the  name  of,  t.  262. 

Gilde  the  Moor,  his  rerolt  in  Africa,  iii.  180.    His  defeat  and  death,  185. 

Giraffe,  the  camelopardalis,  L  113,  notee. 

Gladiators,  d^perate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  party  of,  reserved  for  the 
triumph  of  Probus,  i.  386.  The  combats  of,  abolished  by  the  emperor 
Honorius,  iit  209. 

Glycerins  is  made  emperor  of  Rome,  iii.  607.  Exchanges  the  scentre  fbr 
the  bishopric  of  Salona,  607.  Murders  Julius  Nepos,  and  is  maae  arch- 
bishop of  MUan,  608. 

Onosties,  character  and  account  of  the  sect  of,  i.  518,  519.  Principal  sects 
into  which  they  are  divided,  621,  note  M.  Their  peculiar  tenets,  620, 
6ftl,  note,  also  noU  M.,  649,  noU  M.  ii.  308.  fnOea  G.  iv.  492. 

Godfirey  of  Bouillon,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade, 
T.  6m,  His  route  to  Constantinople,  664,  568.  Rejects  the  title  of  kins 
-of  Jerusalem,  496.  Compiles  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem,  600.  Form  of 
his  admimstration,  601,  et  aeq. 

Gog  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart  of,  described,  iv.  103,  note.  T)|t 
Huns  suspected  to  be  the  scriptural,  v.  410. 
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Qoisyistha,  wife  of  Leovtoild,  king  of  Spain,  her  piotis  omelty  to  the 
princess  Ingundis,  iii.  55d. 

Gold  of  affliction,  the  tax  so  denominated  in  the  Eastern  empire;  abolished 
by  the  emperor  Anastasias,  iv.  73,  74,  note  M. 

Golden  Horn,  why  the  Bosphorus  obtained  this  appellation  in  remote  an- 
tiouity,  ii.  89. 

Goroian,  proconsul  of  Africa,  his  character  and  eleration  to  the  empire  of 
Rome,  1.  204.    His  son  associates  with  him  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  205< 

— —  the  third  and  youngest,  declared  Ceesar,  i.  210.  Is'  declared 
emperor  by  the  army,  en  tne  murder  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  319, 
notes  G.  and  M.  PhiUp  orders  his  execution,  and  succeeds  him,  223. 
Certain  discrepancies  explained,  223,  note  M. 

Gothini,  the,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Goths,  i.  255,  note  M. 

Goths  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  i.  281.  Their  religion,  282.  The  Goths 
and  Yandals  supposed  to  be  originally  one  great  people,  285.  Improba- 
bility of  this  omnion,  286,  note  M.  Their  emigrations  to  Prussia  and  the 
Ukraine,  286,  287.  They  invade  the  Roman  provinces,  289.  They  re- 
ceive tribute  from  the  Romans,  295.  They  subdue  the  Bosphorus,  311. 
Plunder  the  cities  of  Bithynia,  309.  They  ravage  Greece,  312.  Conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Aurelian,  341.  They  invade  Illyricum,  and 
are  chastised  by  Constantine  the  Great,  496.  Medal  commemorative 
thereof,  496,  note  M.  Their  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  ii.  169.  Are 
again  routed  bjr  Constantine,  170,  note  M.    Gothic  war  under  the  em- 

Serors.  Yalentinian  and  Yalens,  iii.  25,  26.  Are  defeated  by  the  Huns, 
^.  The}^  implore  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Yalens,  30.  They  ar» 
received  into  the  empire,  32,  They  are  oppressed  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernors to  Thrace,  34.  Are  provoked  to  hostiuties,  and  defeat  Lupicin«s» 
36,  37.  They  ravage  Thrace,  38.  Battle  of  Salices,  41,  42.  Thev  are 
strengthened  by  fresh  swarms  of  their  countrymen,  42.  Battle  of  Ha- 
drianople,  49.  Scour  the  country  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople, 
63.  Massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  55.  Their  formidable  union 
broken  by  the  death  of  Fritigern,  63.  Death  and  funeral  of  Athanaric^ 
65.  Invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Ostrogoths,  66.  Are  settled  in  Thrace 
by  Theodosius,  68.  Their  hostile  sentiments,  70.  Revolt  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius,  iii.  190.  They  ravage  Greece,  under  the  command 
of  Alaric,  192.  They  invade  Italy,  99.  The  sack  of  Rome  by,  281. 
Death  of  Alaric,  294.  Yietories  of  Wallia  in  Spain,  311.  They  are 
settled  in  Aquitain,  312.  See  Gaul  and  Theodoric.  Conquests  of 
the  Yisiffoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  498.  How  the  Goths  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion,  541,  542,  note  M.  Reign  of  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  1,  2,  note  M.  The  Goths  in  Italy  extinguished, 
278,279. 

Goverpment,  civil,  the  origin  of,  i.  264. 

GK>vemor8  of  provinces  under  the  emperors,  their  great  power  and  influ- 
ence, ii.  124,  125. 

Gratian  was  the  first  emperor  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  ii.  367,  note. 
Marries  the  princess  Constantia,  and  succeeds  to  the  empire,  592.  De- 
feats the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  iii.  44.  Invests  Theodosius  with  the  em- 
Sire  of  the  East,  57.  His  character  and  conduct,  72.  His  flight  from 
[aximus,  and  death,^76,  77.  Overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  Paganism,  135. 

Greece  is  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  i.  312.  Is  overrun  by  Alaric  the  Goth, 
iii,  192.    Is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  vi.  413,  414. 

Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  vi.  48,  321,  344. 

empire.    See  Constantinople. 

Greeks,  why  averse  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners,  i.  46.  The 
Greek  becomes  a  scientific  langua^^e  among  the  Romans,  46,  note  M. 
Character  of  the  Greek  language  of  Constantinople,  vi.  824.  W>«n  first 
taught  in  Italy,  330. 

Greek  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  vi.  327,  328. 
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OrMjory  the  Gre^C,  pope,  hw  pioQs  presents  to  Reeared,  ktag  of  Spain,  iA 
5^  Exhorts  Iheouelinda,  queen  of  the  Lombanls,  to  propagate  the 
Nicene  faith,  6G2,  Hif  enmity  to  the  Tenerable  buildings  and  Teaming 
of  Rome,  iv.  418.  Uis  birth,  and  early  profession,  419.  His  elevation 
to  the  pontificate,  421.  Sends  a  mission  to  convert  the  Britons,  422. 
Sanctifies  the  usiupation  of  the  emperor  Fhocas,  453. 

U.,  pone,  his  epistles  to  Leo  III.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv. 

16,  17.  ^  Revolts  against  the  Greek  emperor,  19. 

— -^  VII.,  pope,  nis  ambitious  schemes,  iv.  61,  62.  His  contest  with 
the  emperor  Henry  HI.,  v.  477.  Character  of,  477,  ftote  M.  His  retreat 
to  Salerno,  vi.  426. 

,  pnefect  of  Africa,  history  of  him  and  his  daughter,  v.  237, 239. 

Naxianxen,  his  lamentation  on  the  disgraceful  discord  among 

Christians,  u,  363.  Loads  the  memory  of  the  emperor  Julian  with  in- 
vective. 406,  HoU,  Censures  Constantius  for  having  spared  his  life,  420, 
HoU.  Is  presented  to  the  wretched  see  of  Sasima,  by  his  friend  Arch- 
bishop Basil,  iii.  83.  His  mission  to  Constantinople,  84.  Is  placed  on 
the  aichiepiseopal  throne  by  Theodosius,  87.  His  resignation  and  char- 
acter, 90,  91. 

Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionites,  attends  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  his 

invaf  ion  of  Mesopotamia,  iL  225.    Loses  his  son  at  the  siege  of  AmiAit^ 

226.    Returns  home  in  grief,  228. 
Ouardiuiship,  how  vested  and  exercised,  according  to  the  Roman  civil 

Uws,  iv.  353,  354. 
Oubases,  king  of  Colchos,  his  alliance  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  iv. 

232.    Returns  to  his  former  connection  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  233. 

Is  treacherouslv  killed,  236.    Judicial  inquiry  respecting,  237,  note  M, 
Onelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  parties  of,  in  Italy,  v.  o7,  vi.  426. 
Guilt,  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  iv.  376,  377. 
Guiscard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  v.  457.    Acquires  the  dukedom 

of  Apulia,  459.     His  Italian  con<^uests,  461.     Besieges  Durazzo,  469. 

Defeats  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  there,  473,  474.    Engages  in  the 

cause  of  Pope  Gregory  Vll.,  478.    His  second  expedition  to  Greece,  and 

death,  480,  481. 
Ouisot,  M.,  his  French  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire,  vide  nreface  by  Mr.  Milman,  voL  i.  p.  iv. — xL    His  valuable  notes 

arc  given  in  tne  present  edition  of  the  history  pauim,  and  marked  G., 

vide  preface,  p.  xxL 
Oundobald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  is  reduced  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 

Franks,  iii.  57o.    BUs  mode  of  justifying  the  judicial  combat,  496, 
Gunpowder,  the  invention  and  use  of,  vL  288,  299,  note  M. 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  character,  vL  24.    Is  defeated 

and  taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  25. 
Gyarus,  a  small  island  in  the  .<£gean  Sea,  an  instance  of  its  poverty,  i.  188. 


Hadrian,  emperor,  raises  a  rampart  of  earth  between  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle, i.  5,  note  M.  Relinquishes  the  eastern  conquests  of  Traian,  8. 
Their  characters  compared,  8.  His  character  contrasted  with  that  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  9.  His  several  adoptions  of  successors,  92.  Founds 
the  city  of  ^lia  Capitolina  on  Mount  Sion,  515.  Reforms  the  laws  of 
Rome  m  the  perpetual  edict,  iv.  312,  313,  note  W. 

Hadrianoplc,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  licinius,  L 
499.  Is  ineffectually  besieged  bv  Fritigem  the  Goth,  iiL  39.  Battle  of, 
between  the  emperor  Valens  an^  the  Goths,  49. 

Hakem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assumes  a  divine  character  to  'supplant 
the  Mahometan  faith,  v.  531,  532.    Errors  respecting,  531,  532,  nqte  >(, 

Hamadanites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  Mesopotamia,  v.  328,  329. 

Jlannibal,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome  when  he  besieged  that  city,  iii.  24i^ 
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Hannibaliantis,  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  king,  ii.  164,  165,  note  M.  Provinces  assigned  to  him  for  a 
kingdom,  166.    Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Constantius,  175. 

Happiness,  instance  how  little  it  depends  on  power  and  magnificence, 

Harmozan,  Persian  satrap,  his  interview  with  Omar,  v.  184. 

Harpies,  an  ancient  mythologic  history,  Le  Clerc's  conjecture  concerning, 

ii.  88,  note. 
Harun  al  Kashid,  caliph,  his  friendly  correspondence  with  the  emperor 
'  Charlemagne,  v.  52.    His  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  309. 
Hassan,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage,  v.  244. 
Hawking,  the  art  and  sport  of,  iv.  412.     Introduced  into  Italy  by  the 

Lombards,  412. 
Hegira,  the  lera  of,  how  fixed,  v.  125. 

Heinichen,  Excursus  of,  i.  587,  ii.  265,  note  M.,  267,  note  M.,  325,  note  M. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  her  parentage  ascertained,  i.  454. 

Was  converted  to  Christianity  by  her  son,  ii.  250,  note, 
,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  married  to  Julian,  ii.  213.    Is 

reported  to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the  arts  of  the  empress  Eusebia, 

215.    Her  death,  381. 
Heliopolis  taken  by  the  Saracens,  t.  206. 
Hell,  according  to  Mahomet,  described,  t.  118. 
Hellespont  described,  ii.  90. 

Helvetia,  amount  of  its  population  in  the  time  of  Cssar,  i.  262,  note. 
Hengist,  his  arrival  in  Bntain,  with  succors  for  Vortigem,  against  the 

Csdedonians,  iii.  616.    His  establishment  in  Kent,  617,  618. 
Henoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  character  of,  iv.  522. 
Henry  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as  emperor  of  Constantinople,  yi.  111. 

His  character  and  administration,  112. 
HI.,  emperor,  his  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  v»  477.    Takes 

Kome,  and  sets  up  Pope  Clement  III.,  478. 

VI.,  emperor,  conquers  and  pillages  the  Island  of  Sicily,  v.  496. 

•  the  Power,  emperor  of  Germany,  v.  66.    Defeats  the  Turkish  in- 


vaders, 419. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain,  iii.  618,  note  M.  Review 
of  the  state  of,  619. 

Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province  in  obedience  to  Honorius, 
iii.  280.  His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees  from  the  sack  of  Home  hf 
Alaric,  289.    His  revolt  and  death,  301. 

Heracleonas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  573,  574. 

Haraclius  deposes  the  eastern  usurper  Phocas,  and  is  chosen  emperor,  ir. 
457.  Conquests  of  Chosroes  II.,  kin^  of  Persia,  459.  Distressful  situa- 
tion of  Heraclius,  464.  Accepts  an  ignominious  peace  from  Chosroes, 
466.  His  first  expedition  against  the  Persians,  468.  His  second  Persian 
expedition,  471.  Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  Turks, 
477.  His  third  Persian  expedition,  478.  His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia, 
484.  His  triumph  and  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  485,  vide  note  M.  His 
theological  inquiries,  535.  Mames  his  niece  Martina,  572.  Leaves  his 
two  sons  joint  successors  to  the  empire,  572.  Invasion  of  his  provinces 
by  the  Saracens,  v.  194.    Flies  from  Syria,  214. 

— ,  the  prsfect,  his  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  iii. 

494,  497. 

,  the  eunuch,  instigates  the  emperor  Valentinian  HI.  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  patrician  ^tius,  iii.  454,  note  M.    His  death,  457. 

Herbelot,  character  of  his  Biblioth^que  Orientale,  v.  176,  note. 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  of,  unknown  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  i.  253,  note. 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  518.  Edict  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  against,  ii.  295. 

Hermanric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  conquests,  iii.  28.  His  death, 
582,583. 
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Btna«M||[ad,  priace  of  Betica,  his  marriage  with  Iiigimdis»  princess  of 

Austnwia,  and  conversioB  to  the  Nicene  faith,  ill.  5d9,  560.    jEterolt  and 

martyrdom  of,  669,  560. 
Hermits  of  the  East,  their  mortified  course  of  life,  iii  537,  538.    Miracles 

ascribed  to  them  and  their  relics,  539. 
Hermodoros,  the  Ephesian,  assLsts  the  Bomaas  in  compiling  their  twelte 

tables  of  laws,  iv.  303.    hiquirj  relating  to  this  fact,  303,  note  W. 
Hermosenes,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  is  killed  in  the  attempt  to 

baniM  Paul,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  ii.  357. 
Hero  and  Leaader,  the  story  of,  bj  wnom  controverted  and  defended,  ii: 

91,  92,  note.    See  also  noUi  M. 
Berodes  Attioos,  his  extraordinary  fortune  and  munificence,  L  56. 

**      "  '  -     ..       ,  that  in  the 

,noUO. 


HeruH,  of  Germany  aad  Poland,  their  character^  vr.  \^    The^  origin,  16, 

notoM. 
Hilarion,  the  monk  of  Palestine,  account  of,  iii.  524. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiersj^fais  remarkable  observations  on  the  dtT&mij  of 

Christian  doctrines,  ii.  320.    His  exposition  of  the  term  Homoiousion, 

320. 

e,  censures  the  emperor  Anthemius  for  hia  tolerating  principles^ 


Hilderie.  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  his  indulgence  to  his  CathoUo  sub- 
jects displeases  both  the  Arians  and  Athanasians,  It.  114.  Is  deposed 
by  Oelimer,  114.    Is  put  to  death,  127. 

Hindoos  of  the  East,  not  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  v.  265,  noU, 

Hindostan,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  255,  note  M. 

Hippo  Regius,  sieee  of,  by  Oenserie,  king  of  the  Vandals,  m.  376. 

History,  the  principal  subjects  of,  i.  277,  ii.  13. 

Holy  war,  the  justice  of  it  inquired  into,  t.  544. 

Homioidef  how  commuted  by  the  Salic  laws,  iiL  598. 

Homoousum,  origin  and  use  of  that  term  at  the  council  of  Nice,  ii«  317» 
318,  319,  320.    The  distinction  between  it  and  homoiousion,  322. 

Honatn,  war  of,  t.  138. 

Honoratns,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is,  with  his  clergy,  driven  from  his  see 
by  the  Lombards,  iv.  396. 

Honoria,  sister  of  Yalentinian  III.,  her  history,  iii.  431. 

Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is  declared  emperor  of  the  West, 
by  his  dyinff  father,  iiL  128.  Marries  Maoria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho, 
I87i  188.  au  character,  188.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  invasion  of  Italj 
by  Alaric,  203.  His  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  209.  Abolishes  the 
combaU  of  gladiators,  209, 210,  note  M.  Fixes  his  residenee  at  Ravenna, 
211.  Orders  the  death  of  Stilicho,  233.  His  impolitic  measures  and 
crudty  unite  his  barbarian  soldiers  against  him  under  AUrie,  242.  His 
councils  distracted  by  the  eunuchs,  275.  His  abject  overtures  to  Attains 
and  Alaric,  276.  His  last  acts,  and  de&th,  301,  302.  His  Mumph  for  the 
reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia  Uie  Goth,  312.  Is  suspected  of  incest  with 
his  sister  Placidia,  3o4.    His  persecution  of  the  Bonatists  in  Africa,  372. 

Honor,  new  ranks  of,  introduced  in  Constantinople,  ii.  108,  v.  353. 

Hormisdas,  a  fugitive  Persian  prince  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Rome,  ii.  218,  note.  His  hist^,  and 
station  under  Julian,  477. 

Hormouz,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  his  accessi<m»  iv.  ^30.  His 
character,  431.    Is  deposed,  and  at  lengiOi  killed,  435,  note  M. 

Horses,  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  oualities,  v.  78. 

Hosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  his  tragical  death,  v.  162. 

Hospitallers,  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  popularity  and  character 
of  the  order  of,  v.  598. 

Hostiliauus,  the  minor  son  of  the  emperor  Decius,  elected  emperor,  nndef 
the  guardianship  of  Gallus,  i.  295. 
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Hqglii  Jung  of  Bucgandy,  Ms  auurniige  with  Hazonay  and  erpoUUfA  fieom 
Some  by  Alberic,  y.  62. 

■,  count  of  Vermandois,  engages  in  the  first  crusade,  y.  §09.  It  sfaii>- 
wrecked,  and  made  captive  by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  567* 
His  return,  585. 

Human  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  i.  547. 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  natural  history  of  religion,  the  best  commentaiy  •&  the 
polytheism  of  the  ancients,  i.  34,  note.  The  same  topies  treated  of  by 
M.  Constant,  34,  note  M.  His  difileulty,  at  to  the  extent  of  tbe  Impe- 
rial palace  at  Borne,  resolved,  155,  note,    Ghau^  the  most  rtfiaed  and 

*  .philosophic  sects  with  intolerance,  237,  note.    Vide  note  M. 

Hungary,  establishment  of  the  Huns  in,  iii.  886.  State  of,  under  the 
emperor  Charlemagne,  y.  5L  Terror  excited  by  their  ftrat  approach  te 
Europe,  410.  Their  charaeter,  414.  Huniades  rules  daring  the  mi- 
nority of  Ladislaus,  yi.  359. 

Huniades,  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Turks,  vi.  362.  His  defenee  of 
Belgrade,  and  death,  359. 

Hunneric,  the  son  of  Gtenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iiL  487.  Perseoates 
his  Catholic  subjects,  549.    His  cruelty  to  the  Catholics  of  Ttpasa,  557. 

Huns,  their  original  seat,  and  their  conquests,  iiL  15,  vide  note  M.,  15. 
Their  wars  with  the  Chinese,  17,  18,  note  M.  Their  decline,  19,  20. 
Their  emigrations,  22.  The  white  Huns  of  Sogdiana,  22.  Huns  of  the 
Volga,  23,  27,  note  M.  Conquer  the  Alaaii,  2^  25,  note  M.  Thefar  yio- 
tories  over  the  Ooths,  26,  28.  They  drive  other  barbarous  tribes  before 
them,  upon  the  Roman  proidnees,  214.    Their  estaWishment  in  Hun* 

fury,  386.    Character  of  their  king  Attila,  389,  390.    Their  inrasion  of 
ersia,  393.    The  empire  of,  extinguished  by  the  death  ef  Attifat,  452. 
Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when  a  vice,  L  112.    Is  the 

school  of  war,  iii.  12. 
Hycsos,  the,  or  Shepherd  kings,  conquerors  of  Egypt,  y.  35,  notee  M. 
Hypatia,  the  female  philosopner,  murdered  in  the  (^uroh  at  AleaEandzfa, 

IV.  502. 
Hypatius,  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  iSi.  602,  €63. 
Hyphasis,  Alexander  marches  to  this  Indian  stream,  a.  83.    The  trilmta- 

nes  of  the  Indus  or  Sind,  33,  note  M. 


Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  Mount  Caucasus  distinguished,  ir.  102, 108^ 
note  M.    The  Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades,  kin^  of  Persia,  103. 

Iconoclasts,  sect  of  the,  v.  10.  Their  synod,  10.  Their  creed,  11.  Their 
persecution  of  monlu,  and  destruction  of  idokireus  xmages,  12, 18,  note 

Idatius,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  by  en  iimption  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  iii.  300. 

Idolatrv  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  by  the  primittye  Chiittiun, 
i.  522.  Derivation  of  the  term,  aad  its  suocessive  a^Mot^tiaaM,  ii.  868, 
note, 

Igilium,  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  lor  BeAuoM  who 
flew  from  the  sack  of  Bome  by  AUrie,  iii.  288. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Autioch,  the  Christian  fortitude  dii^U^ed  in  hli  epistles, 
ii.  41. 

Ikshidltes,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  y.  327. 

Illustrious,  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of  Roman  simplicity,  aad 
how  extended  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  empire,  iL  109. 

Illyricum  described,  i.  24. 

Images,  introduction  of,  in  the  Christian  church,  v.  3.    The  worship  of, 
derived  from  Paganism,  3.     Are  condemned  by  the  eouncil  of  Con- 
stantinople, 11.    The  adoration  of,  justified  by  Pope  Ocegovy  IL,  16. 
And  sanctified  by  the  second  council  of  Nice,  37. 
49* 
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b^^«ntor.  In  Hm  Bobmui  hittonr,  ezpliiiied,  i.  75»  noU.  llie  InmetSil 
prerogatiTet,  80.  The  court,  83.  The  sense  of  this  appellation  altered 
07  bnff  use,  496. 

Incarnation,  theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of,  ir.  487,  ^fiS?. 

Incest,  laws  and  customs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Kome,  relating  to,  ir.  351, 
362,moUiL 

India,  aceoont  of  the  Christiani  of  St.  Thomas  in,  ir.  547.  Persecution 
o^  1^  the  Portuguese,  547. 

Indiotions,  the  memorable  sra  of,  whence  dated,  i.  479,  note.  The  name 
and  use  of;  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  deriyed,  ii.  141.  Established  bj 
Diocletian,  not  by  Constantme,  141,  note  G. 

Indulgences  in  the  Romish  church,  the  nature  of,  explained,  v.  648, 549. 

Ingundis,  princess  of  Austrasia,  is  married  to  Hermene^^d,  prince  of 
Bstica,  and  cruellT  treated  by  his  mother,  GoisTintha,  iii.  559. 

Inheritance,  paternal,  subject  to  parental  discretion  among  the  Romans, 
L  191.  The  Roman  law  of,  iv.  o59.  Testamentary  dispositions  of  prop« 
erty,  362.    The  Yoconian  hiw,  how  CTaded,  364. 

Ii^uries,  fCTiew  of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  redress  of,  iv.  369. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  einoyed  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  yi.  36. 

Inquisition,  Uode  of  the,  iiL  364.  The  first  erection  of  that  tribunal, 
▼L37. 

Institutes  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of,  iv.  339,  notes  W.  and  M. 

Interest  of  money,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  law,  iv.  368,  notes  by  GKb- 
bon,  W.,  and  M. 

Irene,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  emperor  Leo,  ir.  586.  Her  ambition, 
and  barbari^to  her  son  Constantino,  587.  Restores  images  to  public 
derotion,  t.  «. 

Ireland,  the  first  instance  of  female  falsehood  and  infidelity  ever  known 
in,  i  256,  note.  Was  first  colonized  from  Scotland,  ii.  564.  Controversy 
on  this  question,  565, 566,  fiole,  and  note  M.  Derivation  of  the  name  of 
its  tutelar  taint,  Patrick,  iii.  513,  note, 

Isaac  l.j  Comnepus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  613. 

— ^»  II.,  AnseTus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  635.  His  character  and 
reign,  vL  5o.  Is  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexius,  58.  Is  restored  by  the 
crusaders,  80.    His  death,  85. 

,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apology  for  the  vices  of  King  Artasires, 
iiL  361. 

Isauria,  the  rebellion  there  against  the  emperor  Gallienus,  i.  328. 

Isanrians,  reduction  of,  by  the  Eastern  emperors,  iv.  95. 

Ishmael,  on  the  prophecy  of  the  independence  of  his  posterity,  iv.  427^ 
note.  The  prediction  referable  to  the  roving  Ishmaelites,  Bedouins,  and 
Arabs,  who  are  still  virtually  unsubdued,  427,  note  M. 

Isidore,  cardinal,  his  ill  treatment  in  Russia,  vi.  346.  Receives  an  act  of 
union  from  the  Greek  clergy  at  Constantinople,  385. 

Isis  and  Serapis,  temple  of,  destroyed,  i.  38,  notes  W.  and  M. 

Isoorates,  his  price  for  the  tuition  of  his  pupils,  iv.  106. 

Italy,  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of,  1.  41.  The  dominion  of,  under 
Odoacer,  succeeds  the  extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  iii.  515.  Its 
miserable  sUte  at  that  era,  517.  Stete  of  agriculture  in,  518,  note  M. 
Conversion  of  the  Lombards  of,  to  the  Nicene  faith,  562.  Is  reduced 
bv  Theodoric  the  Ostro^th,  iv.  10.  His  administration,  13, 14,  tiotes  M. 
Uovemment  of,  accordmg  to  the  Roman  law,  by  Theodoric,  20,  note  M. 
Its  fiourishing  state  at  this  time,  25.  How  supplied  with  silk  from 
China,  66,  69.  History  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  Italy,  147.  Inva- 
sion of,  by  Belisarius,  154.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Gk>ths,  159.  Invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Franks,  176.  Revolt  of  the  Goths,  179.  Expedition  of 
the  eunuch  Narses,  267.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Franks  and  Alemanni, 
276,  277.    Government  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  279.    Con- 

tuesto  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in,   895.     Distress   of,   405. 
low  divided  between  the  Lombards  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  408. 
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Growtb.  of  the  papal  power  in,  v.  14.  Hevolt  of,  against  the  Qreek  em- 
perors, 19.  The  exarchate  of  Kavenna  granted  to  the  pope,  31.  Extent 
of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  there,  49.  The  power  of  the  German 
Cssars  destroyed  bv  the  rise  of  the  commercial  cities  there,  6d,  66. 
Factions  of  the  Oueiphs  and  Ghibelines,  67.  Conflict  of  the  Saracens, 
Latins,  and  Greeks,  in,  440.  ReviTal  of  Greek  learning  in,  vi.  327. 
Authors  consulted  for  the  history  of,  514,  note. 


Jaafar,  a  kinsman  of  Mahomet,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Muta,  v.  141,  vich 
noteTHL. 

Jacobites  of  the  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  iv.  549,  560. 

James,  St.,  his  legends^ry  exploits  in  Spain,  i.  581. 

Janizaries,  first  institution  of  these  troops,  vi.  235,  note  M. 

Jerom,  St.,  abilities  of,  ii.  550.  His  extravagant  representation  of  the 
devastation  of  Fannonia  by  the  Goths,  iii.  54,  55.  His  influence  over 
the  widow  Paula,  527. 

Jerusalem,  its  situation,  destruction,  and  profanation,  ii.  432,  433.  Pil- 
grimages to,  and  curious  relics  preserved  there,  433,  434.  Abortive 
attempt  of  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  of,  436.  Subter- 
ranean chambers  beneath  the  temple  of,  serving  as  a  refuge  during  the 
siege,  439,  440,  notes  G.  and  M.  A  magnificent  church  erected  there  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  Justinian,  iv.  89.  The  vessels  of  the  temple  of^ 
brought  from  Africa  to  Constantinople  by  Belisarius,  138.  Is  conquered 
by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  460.  Insurrection  of  the  monks  there^ 
520.  Is  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  v.  209.  Qreat  resort  of  pilgrims  to, 
533,  535.  Conquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  534.  Is  taken  from  the  Turks  by 
the  Egyptians,  589.  Is  taken  hj  the  crusaders,  591.  Is  erected  into  a 
kingdom  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  594.  Assise  o£^  600.  Succession 
of  its  Christian  princes,  vi.  24,  25.  Is  conquered  by  Saladin,  26,  27.  Is 
pillaged  by  the  Carizmians,  40. 

,  New,  described  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  primitive  Chris- 


tians, i.  534. 

Jesuits,  Portuguese,  persecute  the  Eastern  Christians,  iv.  548.  Their 
labors  in,  and  expulsion  from,  Abyssinia,  565,  560. 

Jews,  an  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of  men.  i.  508,  509,  et  seq.  Re- 
view of  their  history,  509  et  seq.  Their  religion  «.he  basis  of  Christianity, 
512.  The  promises  of  divine  favor  extended  b^  Christianity  to  all  man- 
kind, 513.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  not  mculcuted  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  530.  Reasons  assigned  for  this  omission,  530,  note  M.  Why 
there  are  no  Hebrew  gospels  extant,  574,  vide  notes  G.  and  M.  Provoked 
the  persecutions  of  the  Iloman  emperors,  ii.  3,  4,  notes  G.  and  M.  Tol- 
eration of  their  religion,  5.  Those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  the 
theological  system  of  Plato,  302,  303,  fiotes  G.  and  M.  Their  condition 
under  the  emperors  Constantino  and  Constantius,  432.  Miraculous  con- 
version of  a  number  of,  at  Minorca,  iii.  161,  note.  Persecution  of,  in 
Spain,  563.  Are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics  in  Italy,  iv.  30,  485,  note 
M.  Their  notions  of  a  Messiah  explained,  488,  note  m.  Are  persecuted 
by  Cyril,  at  Alexandria,  501.  How  plagued  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
529.  Those  in  Arabia  subdued  by  Mahomet,  v.  133.  Assist  the  Saracens 
in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  254.  Massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusaders,  554. 
Census  of  Israel  and  Judah  by  King  David,  594,  note.  Explanation  of 
this  calculation,  595,  note  M. 

Jezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guardian  to  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  349.  His  war  with  Theodosius, 
357.    See  Yezdegerd. 

Joan,  pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  v.  60,  note,  60,  note  M. 
ob,  age  of  the  book  of,  v.  110,  note  M. 
John,  principal  secretary  to  the  emperor  Hdnorius,  usurps  the  empire,  iii. 
oo4 
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John  the  AlmsgiTer,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  relieves  the  Jewisn  refugees 
on  Jemsalem  being  taken  by  the  Persians,  iy.  460.  His  extraordinary 
liberality  of  the  church  treasure,  657. 

,  bishop  of  Antioch,  arrives  at  Ephesns  after  ^e  meeting  of  the  conn- 
cU,  and,  with  his  bishops,  decides  against  Cyril,  iv.  508,  509.  Coalition 
between  him  and  Cyril,  510. 

of  Apri,   patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  pride,  and  confedency 

against  John  Cantacuscne,  vi.  185. 

de  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  118, 119,  note  M. 

of  Cappadocia,  prectorian  prtefect  of  the  Bast  under  the  emperor 

Justinian,  his  chaiacter,  iv.  80,  note  M.  Is  disgraced  by  the  empress 
Theodora,  and  becomes  a  bishop,  81,  note  M.  81.  Opposes  the  African 
war,  116.    His  fraud  in  supplying  the  army  with  bread,  122. 

— —  Comnenus,  or  Calo-Johanncs,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  G21. 

Damascenus,  St.,  his  history,  v.  Is,  note. 

of  Lycopolifl,  the  hermit,  his  character,  and  oracuUr  promise  to  the 

emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  iii.  123. 

,  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  emidoyed  by  the  emi>eror  Jus- 
tinian to  root  out  pagans  and  heretics,  iv.  530,  note, 

• Xn.,  pope,  his  flagitious  character,  v.  61. 

XXIII.,  pope,  his  profligate  character,  vi.  502. 

,  St.,  the  Evangelist,  reveals  the  true  sense  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  the 

f  iOgos,  ii.  805.  Disqaisition  on  his  use  of  the  word,  306,  note  6.,  306, 
m,noteU. 

Prester,  or  Presbyter,  romantic  vtories  concerning,  iv.  544, 

the  Sanguinary  seises  the  Gothic  treasures  in  Picenum,  and  obliges 

Vitises  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  iv.  172. 

-x —  Zimisces  murders  the  Greek  emperor  Niccphorus,  and  succeeds  Jum, 
iv.  607.  His  eastern  victories,  v.  331.  Defeats  Swatoslaus,  czar  of 
Russia,  494. 

Jona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  its  ancient  monastic  eminence,  iii.  525. 

Jonas,  renegado  of  Damascus,  story  of,  v.  200. 

Jordan,  character  of  his  work,  De  Uriginibtu  Sckmcis,  v.  406,  note. 

Joseph  tiie  Carizmian,  governor  of  Berzem,  kills  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan, 
V.  519. 

Joeephns,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  histoiy  a  forgery,  iL  19,  note. 
On  this  question  vide  20,  note  M.  His  opinion  that  Plato  derived  knowl- 
edge from  the  Jews  controverted,  300,  note. 

,  the  false.  History  by,  ii.  5,  6,  notet  M. 

Jovian  is  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Julian,  on  their  retreat  from 
Assjrria,  ii.  504.  His  treaty  with  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  507.  His  death, 
524. 

Jovians  and  HercuHans,  new  bodies  of  guards  instituted  to  supersede  the 
prstorian  bands,  i.  494. 

Jovinian  of  Verona,  his  punishment  by  a  Roman  synod,  for  lieresv,  iu.  200. 

Jovinud  reduces  the  Alemanrii,  who  "had  invaded  Gaul,  ii.  664,  o65.  Ac- 
count of  his  revolt  asaitist  the  emperor  Honorius  in  Germany,  iii.  306. 

Jovius,  praetorian  pnefect  under  the  emperor  HonoriuH,  succeeds  Olympius 
as  his  ponfldential  minister,  iii.  274.  His  negotiations  with  Alaric  ob- 
structed, 2  76.  Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over  to  Alaric,  and  the  new 
emperor  Attains,  279,  280. 

Jubilee,  popish,  a  revival  of  the  secular  games,  i.  223,  note,  vi.  466.  The 
return  of,  accelerated,  458. 

Jude,  St.,  examination  of  his  grandsons  before  tiie  tribunal  of  the  procura- 
tor of  Judsa,  iL  23.    They  are  set  free,  24. 

Judgments  of  God,  in  the  S«ilic  laws,  how  determined,  iii.  506. 
,  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  iv.  380. 

Jnlia  Domna,  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus,  her  character,  i.  151.  Her 
death,  166, 167,  note  G. 

Julian,  the  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  his  education  ii.  203,  noU  O 
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His  dangerous  situation  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gallus,  210.  Is  ^i.  nt 
to  Athens,  Trhere  he  cultivates  philosophy,  211.  Is  recalled  by  Conbii'i- 
tius,  212.  Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  214,  Is  appointed  to  the 
coyemment  of  Gaul,  231.  His  first  campaign,  234.  Battle  of  Strasburg, 
237.  Keduces  the  Franks  at  Toxandria,  240,  note  M.  His  three  expe- 
ditions beyond  the  Rhine,  241.  Kestores  the  cities  of  Oaul.  243.  His 
civil  administration,  244.  His  account  of  the  theological  calamities  of 
the  empire  under  Constantius,  360.  Constantius  grows  jealous  of  him, 
370,  note  M.  The  Gaulish  legions  are  ordered  into  the  East,  372.  Is 
saluted  emperor  by  the  troops,  375.  His  embassy  and  epistle  to  Con- 
stantius, 37o.  His  fourth  and  fifth  expeditions  beyond  the  Khine,  380. 
Declares  war  against  Constantius,  ana  abjures  the  Christian  religion, 
384.  His  march  from  the  Rhine  into  Illyricum,  385.  Enters  Sirmium, 
387.  Publishes  apologies  for  his  conduct,  388.  His  triumphant  entry 
into  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  392.  His  private  life 
and  civil  eovemment,  393.  His  reformations  in  the  Imperial  palace, 
395,  396.  Becomes  a  sloven,  to  avoid  foppery,  397.  Erects  a  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  the  evil  ministers  of  Constantius,  398.  Dismisses  the  spies 
and  informers  employed  by  his  predecessor,  401.  His  love  of  freedom 
and  the  republic,  402.  His  kindnesses  to  the  Grecian  cities,  404.  His 
abilities  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  iudge,  405,  406.  His  character,  407.  His 
apostasy  accounted  for,  409,  410.  Adopts  the  Pagan  mythology,  413. 
His  theological  system,  415.  His  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, and  his  fanaticism,  418.  His  hypocritical  duplicity,  419,  Writes 
a  vindication  of  his  apostasy,  421.  His  edict  for  a  general  toleration, 
422,  423.  ^is  Pagan  superstitious  zeal,  424.  His  circular  letters  for  tho 
reformation  of  the  Pagan  religion,  425.  His  industry  in  gaining  pros- 
elytes, 429.  His  address  to  the  Jews,  432,  433.  History  of  his  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  436.  Explanations  as  to  the  fire 
from  the  subterranean  vaults  having  injured  the  workmen,  439,  note  G., 
439,  440,  notes  M.  and  G,  Transfers  the  revenues  of  the  Christian  church 
to  the  Heathen  priests,  442.  Prohibits  Christian  schools,  442.  Obliges 
the  Christians  to  reinstate  the  Pagan  temples,  445.  Restores  the  sacred 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne,  446,  447.  Punishes  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  for  burning  that  temple,  448.  His  treatment  of  the  cities  of 
Edessa  and  Alexanouria,  454.  Banishes  Athanasius,  456.  The  philosoph- 
ical fable  of  his  Citsars  delineated,  461.  Meditotes  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  463.  Popular  discontents  during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  466. 
Occasion  of  writing  his  Misopogon^  468.  His  march  to  the  Euphrates, 
470,  He  enters  the  Persian  territories,  476.  Invades  Assyria,  481.  His 
personal  conduct  in  this  enterprise,  485.  His  address  to  his  discontented 
troops,  486.  His  successful  passage  over  the  Tigris,  489.  i>u.ras  his 
fleet,  494.  His  retreat  and  distress,  495.  His  death,  400.  His  funeral, 
517. 

Julian,  count,  offers  to  betray  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  v.  248. 
His  advice  to  the  victorious  Saracens,  253. 

,  tho  papal  legate,  exhorts  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 

to  breach  of  faith  with  the  Turks,  vi.  354.  His  death  and  character, 
357,  358. 

Julius,  master-general  of  the  troops  in  the  Eastern  empire,  concerts  & 
general  massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  iii.  55, 

Jurisprudence,  Roman,  a  review  of,  iv.  298.    Was  polished  by  Grecian 
philosophy,  321.    Abuses  of,  323,  324,  note  W. 

Justin  the  Elder,  his  military  promotion,  iv.  41,  note  M,    His  elevation  to 
the  empire,  and  character,  42.    His  death,  45. 

II.,  emperor,  succeeds  his  uncle  Justinian,  iv.  387.  His  firm  be- 
havior to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  388.  His  abdication  and  in- 
vestiture of  Tiberius,  as  his  successor,  400,  401.    His  death,  402. 

'  Martyr,  his  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Ebionites,  i.  523,  note. 
His  extravagant  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  582.  Occa^on 
of  his  own  conversion,  584 
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Jotttiu.  tb0  popskr  ttorj  of  her  marriMe  with  the  emperor  Vakntiwcii 
examined,  ii.  BH.  Her  infant  son  Yalentinian  II.  mrested  vrith  the 
Imperial  ensignt,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  692.  Her  contest  with  Am- 
broee.  archbishop  of  Milan,  iii.  70.  Flies  from  the  inTasion  of  Maximus, 
with  her  eon,  103. 

Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  his  birth  and  promotion,  iv.  41.  His 
orthodorr,  44.  Is  invested  with  the  diadem  by  his  unole  Justin,  45. 
Marries  Tlieodora,  62.  Patronises  the  blue  faction  of  the  circus,  58. 
State  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  his  provinces,  64.  Introduces 
the  culture  of  the  silk-worm,  and  manufacture  of  silk  into  Greece,  71. 
State  of  his  rovenue,  78,  note  M.  His  avarice  and  profusion,  75.  Taxes 
and  monopolies,  77,  78.  His  ministers,  89.  His  public  buildings,  83. 
Founds  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  85.  His  other  pub- 
lic works,  89.  His  European  fortifications,  91.  His  Asiatic  fortications, 
97.  He  suppresses  the  schools  of  Athens,  104.  And  the  consular  dig- 
nity, 110.  Purchases  a  peace  from  the  Persians,  113.  Undertakes  to 
restore  HOderic,  king  of  Carthage,  115.  Reduction  of  Africa,  124, 127, 
138.  His  instructions  for  the  government  of,  134.  His  acquisitions  in 
Spain,  145.  His  deceitful  negotiations  in  Italy,  150.  Weakness  of  his 
empire,  190.  Receives  an  embassy  from  the  Avars,  205.  And  from  the 
Turks,  206.  Persian  war,  222.  His  negotiations  with  Choaroes,  237. 
His  alliance  with  the  Abyssinians,  241.  Neelects  the  Italian  war  under 
Belisarius,  254.  Settles  the  government  of  Italy  under  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  279.  Disgrace  and  death  of  Belisarius,  284.  The  emperor's 
death  and  character,  287.  Comets  and  calamities  in  his  reign,  2^,  note 
M.  His  Code,  Pandects,  and  Institutes,  299.  His  theological  character 
and  government,  527.  His  persecuting  spirit,  528.  His  orthodoxy,  531. 
Died  a  heretic,  534. 

— —  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  576. 

,  the  son  of  Oermanus,  his  conspiracy  with  the  empress  Sophia, 
and  success  against  the  Persians,  iv.  403. 

Jus  Italicum,  Savigny  quoted  respecting  the,  iL  105,  note  M. 

Juvenal,  his  remarks  on  the  crowded  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
iiL265,266. 

K. 

Kaoti  or  Lieoupang,  emperor  of  China,  defeated  by  the  Huns,  liL  18. 
Karasoo  River,  lustorical  anecdotes  relative  to  it,  iv.  463,  note  M. 
Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  iii.  11,  214. 
Khazars  or  Chosars,  their  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  alliance  with  Heradius, 

iv.  477,  note  M. 
Khoosroo  Purveex,  his  reign  and  magnificence,  iv.  458, 461.    His  palace  of 

Dastagerd,  462,  463,  note  M.    His  contempt  of  Mahomet,  463,  note  M. 

See  Chosroes. 
Kilidje  Arslan,  sultan,  destwys  the  advanced  anny  of  the  first  crusade 

near  Nice  in  Asia  M&or,  v.  o75,  576,  note  M. 
Kins,  ike  title  of,  conferred  by  Constantino  the  Qreat  on  his  nephew  Han- 

moalianus,  ii.  164. 
Kindred,  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  iv.  359,  360. 
Knighthood,  how  originally  conferred,  and  its  obligations,  t«  562. 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  accoimt  and  character  of,  ▼.  109. 
Koreishy  the  tribe  of,  acauire  the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  v.  94. 

Pedigree  of  Mahomet  therefrom,  98.    They  oppose  his  pretensions  to  a 

jnophetieal  character,  123.    Escape  of  Mahomet  from,  124.    Battle  of 

Beoer,  131.     Battle  of  Ohud,  ls2,    Mecca  surrendered  to  Mahomet, 

136. 

L. 

lAbarum,  or  standard  of  the  Cross,  in  the  army  of  Constantine  the  Qreat, 
described,  ii.  261. 
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4te  ciNSliBB,  Ids  difi9»iiM  a  fwiriiBiii  «aul  aonqiilioii,  ir.  981. 

His  professional  character^  t&i. 
Lactantius,  predictions  o^  i.  696,  mote  M.    Biffimdties  in  asoertaininff  the 

date  of  his  divine  institutions,  iL  248,  note.     His  flsCtering  psed^tioii 

of  the  influence  of  Chiistiamty  amonj^  mankind,  26i.     Inculcates  tiie 

divine  right  of  Constantine  to  tiie  enmre,  266,  mote, 
Ladislaus,  kkqt  ef  fiongaiy  and  P<»suid,  leads  an  armj  ngainst  the 

Turks,  Ti.  352.    His  hseach  of  fidth  wkh  ihsin,  854. 
,.i .  I   1 1  ,  king  <^  Naples,  harasses  Borne   duzing  tiie  schism  of  the 

papacy,  vi.  499. 
Letos,  prsBtorian  pneiect,  oonspires  the  death  of  Csmmodtts,  and  confers 

the  empire  on  Pertinax,  L  llo,  116,  moia  W. 
Laity,  when  first  distinguished  firom  the  clergy,  i.  662. 
Lampadins,  a  JLoman  senator,  holdly  condemns  the  treaty  with  Alarlc  the 

Goth,  iii.  231. 
Ijanee,  H(dy,  narratire  of  tiw  miraeulons  discovery  of,  v.  686. 
lisnd.  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  142,  143,  note  M.    How 

divided  by  the  Barbarians,  iii.  608,  699,  notee  M.    Allodial  and  Salic, 

distinguished,  600,  601,  note  M.    Of  Italy,  how  partitioned  by  Theodoric 

the  Ostrogoth,  iv.  13,  note  M. 
Laodicea,  its  ancient  splendor,  i.  62. 
Lascans,  Theodore,  establidies  an  empire -at  Niee,  vi.  104.    His  character, 

141. 

,  ,  II.,  his  dMraetor,  vi.  143. 

t  ,  Janus,  the  Greek  pammarian,  vi.  339.    Constantine,  340,  note. 

Latin  c&ureh,  occasion  of  its  sCTaration  from  the  Greek  church,  vi.  48. 

Corruption  and  schism  of,  30o.     Beunion  of  with  the  Greek  church,  . 

222,    The  subsequent  Greek  schism,  344. 
Latium,  the  right  of,  explained,  i.  43.  note  M. 
Laura,  a.,  or  circle  of  solitary  cells  surrounding  the  monasteries  of  the 

East,  iU.  637. 
Law,  review  of  the  profession  of,  undm:  the  emperors,  ii.  122.    Authorities 

for  Boman  law  stated,  iv.  816,  note  M.    Succession  of  the  civil  lawyers, 

319.    JiurisooxKults  of  the  first  period,  819,  note  W.    Of  the  second  peri- 
od, CSoeio,  &c.,  320.    Their  i^ilosophy,  321.    Institutes,  321,  note  W. 

Authority  of,  323,  324,  note  W,    Sects  of  Froculians  and  Sabinians,  326, 

826,  note  W. 
Laws  of  Borne,  review  of,  iv.  298,  317,  319,  note  M.    Those  of  the  kings, 

801.    Of  the  twelve  tables,  803.     Of  the  people,  807.     Decrees  of  the 

senate,  and  edicts  of  the  pnstors,  309.    Constitutions  of  the  emperors, 

313,  note  M.    Their  rescnpto,  316,  note  M.    The  three  codes  of,  317. 

The  forms  of,  317,  318,  notee  W.  and  M.    Reformation  of,  by  Justinian, 

828.    Abolition  and  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  573,  674. 
liasi,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colchos,  account  of,  iv.  230. 
Leake,  Colonel,  *'  Edict  of  Diocletian,"  by,  i.  440,  note  M.    Discovers  the 

site  of  Dodona,  iv.  265,  note  M. 
Learning,  the  revival  of,  vi.  324.     Of  the  Greek,  in  Italy,  827,  830,  331, 

S33.    Of  pronunciation  and  accents,  336, 336.    Emulation  of  the  Latins, 

337.    Under  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  338.     Classic  literature, 

340.  Introduction  of  learning  among  the  Arabians,  v.  300. 
Le  Clerc,  character  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv*  427,  note. 
Legacies  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Augustus,  i.  191.    How  regulated  by 

the  Boman  law,  iv.  863. 
Legion,  in  the  Boman  armv  under  the  emperon,  described,  i.  14,  19. 

Camp  of  a,  18.    General  distribution  of  thie  legions,  19.    The  size  o^ 

reduced  by  Constantine  the  Great,  iL  127. 
Leo  of  Thrace  is  made  emperor  of  the  East,  by  his  master  Aspar,  iii.  469. 

Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,  489. 

Confers  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthemius,  490.    His  armament 

rist  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  494.    His  alarm  on  its  failure,  497,  note 
Murders  Aspar  and  his  sons,  iv.  3. 
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Im  UL,  — pwor  ^f  OuMf  Itoipli,  tr.  «1  Ht>  wrti  M,  Si  «iMl 
agftintt  ImafM  la  ehurchM,  ▼.  10.    tterolt  of  ItaW,  18. 

IV.,  mmpmor  of  OoaMantiiHnple,  hr.  684,  note  M. 

— -  v.,  omporor  of  OootUatiaopie,  W.  MO. 

VI.,  tho  PhOooophoc,  omporor  of  OmtUntlnople,  W.  601.     Sztin- 

goithet  the  power  oi  the  eenate,  t.  868. 

— ^,  biehop  of  fi4>me,  hit  ehanicttf,  and  embaeer  from  Vakntbuan  m.  to 
AttiU,  king  of  the  Hunt,  iii.  448,  460,  noi§  li.  Interoedet  with  Gea- 
•ecie,  Uns  of  the  VaadaU,  for  olemenoj  to  the  eity  of  Bcnme,  462,  463; 
9WU,    CalU  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  ir.  617. 

—  III.,  pope,  hit  niraoakHU  recorenr  firom  the  attanlt  of  attatnnt,  r. 
42.    Crownt  Charlemagne  emperor  of  the  Romant,  48. 

IV.,  pope,  hit  reign,  t.  816,  816.    Foandt  the  Leo^ne  city,  817. 

—  IX  ,  pope,  hit  expedition  againtt  the  Normant  of  Apnlia,  t.  466.  Hit 
Ucutj  with  them,  466. 

,  archUthop  of  ThtetalonJca,  ose  of  the  rettorert  of  Greek  learning, 

T.  378,379. 

,  jmeral  of  the  Eatt,  nnder  the  emperor  Aroadint,  hit  charaeter,  iiL  883. 

— -  Pilatut,  firtt  Greek  profMtor  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Wett,  eharaeter 

of,  Ti.  330. 

the  Jew  proteljte,  htttory  of  hit  fiunilj,  tL  460. 

Leonat,  the  quettor,  hit  embotty  from  Conttaatiut  to  Julian,  iL  882. 

Leonine  city  at  Rome  founded,  t.  817. 

Leon  tint  it  taken  from  i>riton,  and  choaen  emperor  of  CoaetaiitinopleY  on 

the  deposition  of  Juttinian  II.,  It.  677. 
LeoTi|nld,  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  hit  charaeter,  iii.  669.    Berdt  and  exe- 

cuuon  of  hit  ton  Hermenegild,  660. 
Lettert,  a  knowledge  of,  the  tett  of  dTiUiation  in  a  peoide,  L  267* 
Lcwit  the  Piout,  ton  of  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  Bomant,  r.  64. 
■    IL,  ton  of  Lewit  the  Piout,  emperor  of  the  Bomant,  t.  64.    His 

epistle  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  I.,  441. 
libaniut,  his  account  of  the  prirate  Ufe  of  the  emperor  Jultan,  ii.  894. 

And  of  hit  divine  Tisiont^lO.    Applaudt  the  ditsimulation  of  Julian, 

420.    Hit  charaeter,  469.   Hit  eulogium  on  the  emperor  Valent,  iii  61, 62. 
libehut  tuperteded  in  the  Sicilian  command  by  Artaban,  ir.  266,  266,  vide 

ftoteM. 
,  bithop  of  Home,  it  banished  by  the  emperor  Conttantiut,  for 

refusing  to  concur  in  depoting  Athanatiut,  ii.  346,  d66. 
Liberty,  public,  the  only  sure  guardians  of,  againtt  an  atpiring  prince,  L  73. 
Liciniua  is  invested  witn  the  purple  by  the  emperor  Galerius,  i.  446.    Hit 

alliance  with  ConsUntine  the  Great,  486.    Defeats  Maximin,  486.    Hit 

cruelty,  486.      Is  defeated  by  Constantino  at  Cibalis,  490.     And  at 

Mardia,  491.    Peace  concluded  with  Conttantine,  493.    Second  civil  war 

with  Conttantine,  497.    His  humiliation  and  death,  602.     Concurred 

with  ConsUntine  in  publishing  the  edict  of  Milan,  ii  262.    Violated 

this  engagement  by  oppressing  the  Christians,  257.    Fate  of  his  son, 

167, 160,  ftote. 
Lieutenant,  Imperial,  hit  office  and  rank,  i  77. 
Lightning,  tuperstition  of  the  Bomans  with  reference  to  persons  and  places 

ttruck  with,  i.  393.    On  the  knowledge  of  conducting  it  potsessed  by  the 

ancients,  iii  270,  note  M. 
Limigantes,  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their  masters,  and  usurp  possession 

of  their  country,  ii.  172.    Extinction  of,  by  Constantius,  221. 
literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  vi.  327, 828.    Anciert,  use  and  abuse  of,  340. 
Lithuania,  its  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  v.  438. 
Litorius,  count,  is  defeated  and  taken  captive  in  Gaul  by  Theodoric,  UL 

426. 
Liutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  the  city  of  Borne,  r.  24. 
• ,  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  ceremony 

of  iu9  audience  with  the  emperor,  v.  367. 
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homtay  Plata's  iUctria^  of,  il.  301,  308,  notea  O.  and  M.  Is  expounded  by 
St.  John  the  Eyangelist,  30d,  note  Q.,  306,  M.  Athanasius  confesses 
himself  unable  to  comi^ehend  it,  310.  Controyersies  on  the  eternity  of, 
313,  314.    See  also  iy.  497. 

Logothete,  Great,  his  office  under  the  Greek  emperors,  y.  354. 

Lombardy,  ancient,  described,  i.  23,  iy.  395.    Conquest  of,  by  Charlemagne, ' 
y.27. 

Lombards,  deriyatlon  of  their  name,  and  reyiew  of  their  history,  iy.  193L 
Are  employed  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  check  the  Gepidse,  i94.  Ac- 
tions of  their  king,  Alboin,  389.  They  reduce  the  Gepidse,  392.  Thej 
oyerrun  that  part  of  Italy  now  called  Lombardy,  395.  Extent  of  their 
kingdom,  896,  409.  Language  and  manners  of  the  Lombards,  410. 
Government  and  laws,  414,  41o. 

Longinus,  his  representation  of  the  degeneracy  of  his  age,  i.  72.  Is  put 
to  death  by  Aurelian,  357. 

is  sent  to  supersede  Narses,  as  exarch  of  Bayenna,  iy.  394.    Re- 

ceiyes  Rosamond,  the  fugitive  queen  of  the  Lombards,  399. 

Lothaire  I.,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  v.  54. 

Louis  VIL  of  France  is  rescued  from  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  by 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  v.  487.  Undertakes  the  second  crusade,  vi.  4. 
His  disastrous  expedition,  5,  noteM.,  9,  10,  note  M. 

IX.  of  France,  his  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  vi.  40,  43.    His  death, 

44.    Procured  a  valuable  stock  of  relics  from  Constantinople,  122. 

Lucian,  the  severity  of  his  satire  against  the  heathen  mythology  accounted 
for,  i  36. 

,  count  of  the  East,  under  the  emperor  Arcadius,  his  cruel  treat- 
ment by  the  prsfect  Rufinus,  iii.  170. 

1  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the  body  of 

St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  iii.  158. 

Lucilian,  governor  of  Illyricum,  is  surprised,  and  kindly  treated,  by  Julian, 
ii.  387.    His  death,  523. 

Lucilla,  sister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  her  attempt  to  get  him  assassi- 
nated, i.  105. 

Lucius  II.  and  III.,  popes,  their  disastrous  reigns,  vi.  428. 

Lucrine  lake  described,  with  its  late  destruction,  iii.  255,  note. 

Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  its  description  and  history,  iii.  515. 

Lupercalia,  the  feast  of,  described,  and  continued  under  the  Christian  em^ 
perors,  iii.  492.    By  whom  abolished,  493. 

Lupicinus,  ii.  534.  Roman  governor  of  Thrace  oppresses  the  Gothic  end- 
(grants  there,  m.  34.  Rashly  provokes  them  to  hostilities,  37.  Is 
defeated  by  them,  37,  38. 

Lustral  contribution  in  the  Roman  empire  explained,  ii.  150. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  character  as  a  reformer,  v.  399,  400. 

Luxury,  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 
i.  67. 

Lygians,  a  formidable  German  nation,  account  of,  i.  379,  380,  vide  note  M. 

Lyons,  battle  of,  between  the  competitors  Sevcrus  and  Albinus,  i.  140. 

M. 

MacariuSj  patriarch  of  Antioch,  his  zeal,  iv.  553. 

Macedonius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  his  contest  with  his  com- 
petitor Paul,  ii.  357.  Fatal  conseouences  on  his  removing  the  body  of 
the  emperor  Constantino  to  the  church  of  St.  Acacius,  358.  His  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatians,  359,  360.    His  exile,  iv.  525. 

Macrianus,  prstorian  prsefect  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  his  character, 
i.  316. 

,  a  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  his  steady  alliance  with  the  emperor 

Yalentinian,  ii.  559. 

Macrinus,  his  succession  to  the  empire  predicted  by  an  Afirican,  1.  163. 
VOL.   VI.  50 
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witkTw^k,  210. 

lUdaya,  the  eaiMt«l  ot  P«cna,  saoibed  by  tiie  fikneemt,  v.  18Q. 

M0onia«  of  Palmyra  assMsinatet  his  uncle  Odenathua,  i.  351. 

HMia,  its  aitMtioii,  L  26. 

JCagi,  the  worship  of,  ia  Petaia,  refonned  by  Artaxerxet,  i.  229.  Abnds- 
Bent  of  the  rertiaii  theology,  231.  Simplicity  of  their  worship,  2m. 
Ceremoaiet  and  moral  preoe]^,  234.  Their  power,  236.  Their  penaea- 
tion  of  the  Armenians,  iv.  428,  moU  M.    l^eir  intolerance,  ML 

JCaaic.  Mrere  proeeoation  of  persons  for  the  crime  o^  at  Borne  aad  An- 
t&eh,  it  636.    Bvil  eoaseqoeaoes  thereof,  685,  note  M. 

Ilagneatius  aasnmes  the  empire  in  Oaul,  ii.  188.  Death  ei  Comtaas,  188. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  189.  Makes  war  against  Oonstantius, 
198.    U  drieated  at  the  battle  of  Morsa,  194.    Kms  Mms^,  199,  mto. 

Mahmad,  sidtan,  the  Oasnevide,  his  twelre  expeditions  into  Hindoataa,  t. 
601.    Hie  character,  603. 

Mahomet,  the  Prophet,  his  epistle  to  Chocroes  II.,  ki^  ef  Persia^  ir.  4/S3, 
note  M.  His  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  ▼.  98,  99,  noie  M.  Hli 
peraea  and  character,  uNL,  Utt.  Assumes  his  pro^etical  missioa,  Md. 
Incolcated  the  unity  of  Ood,  104.  His  reverential  mention  of  Jesus 
Christ,  108.  His  Koran,  109.  His  miracles,  IIL  His  preo^ts,  114. 
His  heUf  and  paradise,  117.  The  best  aathorities  for  his  histoir,  1^, 
note,  Conrerts  his  own  iamilT,  120, 121.  Preadkes  publioly  at  Keeca. 
121.  Escapes  from  the  Koreishites  there,  124.  Is  reoeiwed  as  prince  of 
Medina,  126.  His  regal  dignity,  and  sacerdotal  office,  127.  i>ecbres 
war  aaainst  Inidels,  128.  Battle  of  Beder,  18L  Batde  of  Ohud, 
182.  oubdnes  the  Jews  of  Arabia*  133.  Snbmissiea  of  Mecca  to  iiim, 
136.  Conquers  Arabia,  138.  His  sickness  and  death,  143,  146.  His 
character,  146.  His  private  life,  148.  His  wives,  149.  His  ehildren, 
'y,  la6.    Bemarks  on  the  great  q;>resd  and  permanency 


16L    His  poeteri^, : 
of  his  religion,  167. 


-,  ^e  son  of  B%iaML  his  rei|;n,  tL  280,  note  M. 
-  IL,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  character,  yi.  3G9.    His  reign,  371. 


Indications  of  his  hostile  iatenlions  agamst  the  Oredw,  873.  He  be- 
sieges Constantinople,  381.  Takes  the  eity  by  storm,  402.  His  entry 
into  the  city,  408.    Makes  it  his  capital,  419.    Hisdea^418. 

MahometJsm,  by  what  means  propagated,  r.  264.  Toleration  of  Chiis- 
tianity  under,  269. 

Maioriaji,  his  history,  character,  and  elevation  to  the  Western  onnpixe,  iii. 
473.  His  epistle  to  the  senate,  476.  His  salutary  laws,  476.  wsprep- 
arations  to  invade  Africa,  479.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  Oenseric,  4S2, 4S&, 
His  death,  483. 

Malaterra,  his  character  of  the  Normans,  t.  468. 

Malek  Shah,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous  rngn,  t.  620.  Beforma 
the  Eastern  calendar,  622.  His  death,  622.  State  of  the  Turks  after 
*    tiiat  event,  688. 

Mallius  Theodoras,  the  great  civil  honors  to  a^iioh  he  attained,  U.  122> 
note. 

Malta,  island  of,  i.  32,  note  M. 

Mamalukes,  their  origin  and  character,  vi.  43.  Their  establishment  in 
Egypt,  44. 

Mamaea,  mother  ef  the  young  emperor  Alexander  Severas,  acts  as  regsat 
of  the  empire,  i.  176.  Is  put  to  death  with  him,  200.  Her  confefpence 
with  Oiigen,  li.  60. 

Mamgo,  an  Armenian  noble,  his  history,  i.  421,  vide  note  M. 

Man,  the  only  animal  that  can  accommodatehimself  to  all  climatee,  i.  964, 
note, 

Maacmium,  in  the  Boman  law,  explained,  iv.  356,  note. 

ManichaDans  are  devoted  to  deatn,  by  the  edict  of  Theodeeiiis  against 
Iwretics,  iii  93. 
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Jftfiual  CowMevm,  8inpen>c.pf  Oon«tentiiMiae,  iy.  9S2.  H«  mvsIsm  the 
Normans,  v.  «8.  But  Tails  in  his  scheme  of  subduing  the  Western  em- 
pire, 491.    His  ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  vi.  7. 

Haogamalcha,  a  city  of  Assyria,  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  488. 

Harbl^  the  four  species  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  i.  Z04,  note, 

MarceUinus,  count  of  the  sacred  largesses  under  the  emptor  Constans  in 
Gaul,  assists  the  usurpation  of  Hagnentius,  ii.  187.  His  embasty  to 
Ooastantms,  199.    Was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  199. 

■-,  lus  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  character,  iii.  484,  485.  Joins  the 
emperor  Anthemius,  and  expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  494.  Hie 
d«ith,  497. 

-,  son  of  the  prefect  Maximin,  his  treeeherous  murder  of  Qa* 


bimus,  king  of  the  Quadi,  ii.  587, 588. 
2iarcellu8,  the  centurion,  martyred  for  desertion,  ii.  60,  61,  and  note  M. 

^,  bishop  of  Bome,  exiled  to  restore  peace  to  the  city,  ii.  73. 

",  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his  life  in  destroying  the  Pa* 

gaa  temples,  iii.  142. 
Marcia,  concubine  of  Commodus,  a  patroness  of  the  Christians,  ii.  48. 
Harctan,  senator  of  Constantinople,  marries  the  empress  Puloheria,  eaid 

is  acknowledged  emperor,  iii.  419.    His  temperate  refusal  of  the  de- 
mands of  AttUa  the  Hun,  420.    His  death,  488. 
Marcianopolis,  the  city  of,  besieged  by  the  Ghoths,  i.  290. 
Marcomanni  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  u  276.   Were 

a  Teutonic  tribe,  276,  note  M.    Alliance  made  with,  1^  the  emperor 

OaUienus,  304. 
Marcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Nazarenes,  i.  516. 
Mardia,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Greet  and  LictnittS,  i.  491. 
Margus,  battle  of,  between  Diocletian  and  Carinus,  i.  401. 

,  bishop  of,  betrays  his  episcopal  dty  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns, 

iU.  395. 
Maria,  daughter  of  Eudempn  of  Oartfasge,  her  remarkable  adventures,  liL 

282. 
Mariana,  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  by  an  irfuption  of  the 

barbarous  nations,  iiL  308,  309. 
Harinus,  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Msda,  i. 

279. 
Marius  the  armorer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple  ainong  the  eompetitore 

asainst  GaUienus,  his  character,  i.  322. 
Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  cruelly  treated  hj  the  emperor  Jutisui  xL  445. 
Markland,  his  severe  criticism  upon  the  .£neid,  vL  38d,  note. 
Maronga,  engagement  there  between  the  emperor  Julian  and  Sapor,  king 

of  Persia,  u.  498. 
Maronites  of  the  East,  character  and  history  of,  iv.  552,  558. 
Marosie,  a  Boman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  great-<graad- 

mother  of  three  popes,  v.  60,  vide  note  M. 
Marriage,  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  345.    Of  Roman  citisens 

with  streiwers,  proscribed  by  their  jurisprudenee,  v.  359. 
Martel,  Charles,  duke  of  the  f'ranks,  his  character,  v.  289.    His  politio 

conduct  on  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  289.    Defeats  the  Saraeens, 

290,  291.    Why  he  was  consigned  over  to  hell  flames  by  the  clergy,  291. 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and  Pagan  temples  m  Gaul, 

iiL  141.    His  monkish  institutions  there,  525. 
Martina  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  iv.  572.    Endeavors  to 

sha^e  the  Imperial  dignity  with  her  sons,  572.    Her  fate.  574. 
Marttnianus  receives  the  title  of  Csesar  from  the  emperor  Lioinius,  i.  501. 
Martyrs^  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  history  of,  ii.  1,  note.    The 

several  inducements  to  martyrdom,  37,  38,  39,  note  G.,  40, 41,  note  M. 

Three  methods  of  escaping  it,  43, 44,  ^to  G.    Marks  by  whi<di  learned 

Catholics  distinguish  the  relics  of  tub  martyrs,  33,  note.    Komber  of 

martyrs,  82, 83»  note  M.    Eusebius  and  Lucianus  quoted  on  tids  peiati. 
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GEMEBAL   INI^X. 

O  ftnd  M.    The  worship  of,  and  their  relicsy  introdaced,  iH. 

Mary,  Virgin,  her  immaculate  conception,  borrowed  hj  the  Latin  church 
fnm  the  Koran,  r.  107. 

Masceael,  the  persecuted  brother  of  Oildo  the  Moor,  takes  refuge  in  the 
Imperial  court  of  Honorins,  ill.  183.  Is  intrusted  with  troops  to  reduce 
Oildo,  188.    DefeaU  him,  185.    His  suspicious  death,  187. 

Master  of  the  offices,  under  Gonstantine  the  Great,  his  functions,  ii.  132. 

Matemus,  his  revolt  and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Conunodus,  i. 
107. 

Matthew,  St.,  his  Gospel  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  i.  674,  note,  iT. 
490j  iio<e.    His  Oreek  Qoepel  not  unauthorized,  490,  note  M. 

Maunce,  his  birth,  character,  and  promotion  to  the  Eastern  empire,  ir. 
404,  406.  Restores  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  438.  His  ww  against 
the  Avars,  446.  State  of  his  armies,  444.  His  abdication  and  cruel 
death,  461,  462. 

Mauritania,  ancient,  its  situation  and  extent,  i.  31.  Character  of  the  na- 
tire  Moors  of,  iiL  372. 

Masentias,  the  son  of  Maximian,  declared  emperor  at  Rome,  i.  460.  His 
tyranny  in  Italy  and  Africa,  471.  The  military  force  he  had  to  oppose 
Constantine,  474.  His  defeat  and  death,  481.  His  politic  humam^  to 
the  Christians,  ii.  72.    His  real  character,  72,  note  M. 

Maximian,  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diocletian,  his  character,  i.  404. 
Triumphs  with  Diocletian,  431.  Holds  his  court  at^Mibn,  432.  Abdi- 
cates tne  empire  along  with  Diocletian,  433.  He  resumes  the  purple, 
461.  Reduces  Severus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  462.  His  second  resig- 
nation, and  unfortunate  end,  467.  1^  aversion  to  the  Christiatts  ac- 
counted for,  ii.  60. 

Maximilianus,  the  African,  a  Christian  martyr,  iL  60.  Cause  of  his  con- 
demnation, 60,  note  M. 

Bfaximin,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i.  198. 
Why  deemed  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  iL  60.  Account  of  his  per- 
■eeutioBS,  60,  note  O. 

,  nephew  of  Oalerius,  is  declared  Cesar  by  Diocletian,  i.  463. 
Obtains  the  rank  of  Augustus  from  Oalerius,  466.  His  defeat  and  death, 
486.  Renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  after  the  toleration 
granted  by  Oalerius,  ii  77. 

-,  the  cruel  minister  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  promoted  to  the 


prsBfecture  of  Oaul,  ii.  641. 

,  his  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  Toung^  to  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  iii  406.  407,  note  M. 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  elected  joint  emperors  by  the  senate,  on  the  deaths 
of  the  two  Oordians,  L  209. 

,  his  eharaoter,  and  revolt  in  Britain,  in.  76.  His  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  78.  Persecutes  the  Prisdllianists,  93.  His  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  102.    HU  defeat  and  death,  106. 

*,  the  Pagan  preceptor  of  the  emperor  Julian,  initiates  him  into 


the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ii.  418.    Is  honorably  invited  to  Constantino- 
ple by  his  Imperial  pupil,  428.    Is  corrupted  by  his  residence  at  court, 

•  Petronius,  his  wife  ravished  by  Valentinian  III.,  emperor  of  the 


West,  ilL  466.  His  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire,  460.  His 
marriage  with  Eudoxia,  460.    Is  assassinated,  461,  462. 

Masdak,  the  archimagus,  account  of  his  tenets,  iv.  210,  vide  note  M. 

Mebodes,  the  Persian  general,  ungratefully  treated  by  Chosroes,  iv.  213. 

Mecca,  its  situation  and  description,  r.  80,  81,  vide  note  M.  The  Caaba  or 
temple,  93.  Its  deliverance  from  Abrahah,  100.  The  doctarine  of  Ma- 
homet opposed  there,  122.  His  escape,  124.  The  city  of,  surrendered 
to  Mahomet,  136.    Is  pillaged  by  Abu  Taher,  324. 

Medina^  dty  of,  v.  80.  Reception  of  Mahomet  there,  on  his  flight  fr«m 
Mecca,  126. 
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Megalesia,  the  f^tiTal  of,  at  Boiite,  described,  L  K)8,  note. 
MeieUant,  an  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted  by  Athaaaaias,  ii.  335,  note. 
Keliteae,  battle  of,  between  the  Eastern  e9a[4>eror  Tiborius  and  Chotroes, 

king  of  Persia,  iT.  429. 
Ilell<^aude6,  king  of  the  Franks,  ii.  6U.    Put  to  death,  iiL  78. 
Melo,  cld;sen  of  Bari,  invites  the  Normans  into  Italy,  y.  447)  note  M.,  448. 
if  emneii,  secret  of  the  sounds  from,  the  eelebrated  head  of,  disooyered,  iU. 

146,  note  M. 
Memphis,  its  situation  a»d  reduction  by  the  Saracens,  y.  222. 
Merab,  oify  in  irhich  Belkis,  queen  of  Saba,  dwelt  in  the  Sabcean  land  of 

odoriferous  plants,  i.  8,  note  M. 
MeroyiBgian  kings  of  the  Eranks  in  Gaul,  origin  o£,  iii.  428.    Xhdr  do* 

main  and  benefices,  599. 
Meryan,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  aiMl  the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah, 

his  defiMLt^bd  death,  y.  294. 
Mesopotamia,  inyasion  of,  by  the  emperor  Julian,  iL  476.    ]>e8cribed  by 

Xeuophon,  477. 
Messala,  Valerius,  the  first  pnefect  of  Borne,  his  high  charactor,  ii.  117, 

note. 
Messiah,  under  what  charact^  he  "was  expected  by  the  Jews,  i.  572.    His 

birthday,  how  fixed  b^  the  Romans,  ii.  8o3,  note, 
Metals  and  money,  their  operation  in  improving  the  human  mind,  i.  259. 
MeteUus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  inyeetiye  against  women,  i.  176,  note, 
Metiue  Fakonius,  his  artAxl  ^eech  to  the  emperor  Tacitus  in  the  senate 

on  his  election,  i.  370. 
Metro^anes  of  Cyxicus  is  made  patriarch  of  Ckinstantinople,  yL  346. 
Metz,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  434. 
Michael  I.,  Bhai^be,  emperor  of  Oonstantiaople,  iy.  589. 

II.,  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  591. 

"   III.,  enmeror  of  Constantinople,  iy.  595.    Is  defeated  by  the 
Pauticaans,  y.  392. 

IV.,  the  Paphlagonian,  emperor  of  Constantincode,  iv.  611. 

■  v.,  Calaphates,  emperor  of  Oonstantinople«  iy.  612. 

VI,,  Stratioticus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iy.  613. 

-  VII.,  Parapinaces,  emperor  of  Constantiuopie,  iy.  616. 

Ifilan,  how  the  Imperial  court  of  tb^  Western  empire  came  to  be  trans- 
fenred  Aom  Borne  to  that  cit^,  i.  432.  Famous  edict  of  Constantino 
the  Great  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  published  there,  ii.  252.  St.  Am- 
broee  eketed  archbishop  of  that  city,  iii.  96.  Tmnuits  occasioned  by  his 
refusing  a  church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress  Justina  and  her 
son,  97.  Bevolt  of,  to  Justinian,  iii.  190, 195.  Is  taken  and  destroyed  bj 
ttkt  Burgundlans,  1^,  196.    Is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I.,  y.  67. 

Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy  dependent  on  a  due  proportion  to 
the  uum^r  of  the  people,  L  124. 

Military'officers  of  the  Boman  empire  at  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
a  review  of,  ii.  126. 

MiUcfiaiam,  the  doctrine  of,  explained,  i.  533. 

Mincius,  the  slow-winding  river,  iii.  450,  note  M. 

Mingrelia.    See  Colchos. 

Minority,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Boman  law,  iii.  175,  note, 

Xkmoles  eonfined  to  the  first  century,  i.  541,  note  M.  Those  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  escaped  the  notice  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  histo- 
rians, 588.  Account]  of  those  wrought  by  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  iU. 
158. 

Miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church,  an  inquiry  into,  L  539,  note  M. 

Misithens,  chief  minister  and  father-in-law  of  the  third  Goroian,  his 
character,  L  220. 

Misopogon  of  the  emperor  Julian,  on  what  occasion  written,  ii.  468. 

MiMoriam,  or  neat  golden  dish  of  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  his- 
tory of,  iii.  298. 
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Moftwlyali  MtniDat  tlM  title  of  eslipk,  and  mmket  war  agamat  AH,  r.  \0^ 

Hit  ekaracter  and  reign,  161.     Iats  siege  to  Constantinople,  273,  27L 
Modar,  prinee  of  the  Anudi,  seduoea  by  tne  emperor  Theodosius,  turns  hit 
arms  against  his  own  coantrjmen,  iii  64. 

Moguls,  of  Tatar,  or  Tartar,  desoent,  iii.  3,  4,  note  M.  Primitive,  tlieir 
method  of  treating  their  eonquered  enemies,  397.  Keign  and  con- 
«iuests  of  Zingis,  Ti.  204.  Oenqoeats  of  his  suocesaora,  212.  Seo  Tam- 
erlane. 

If offuntiaeum,  the  eit^  of,  surprised  bj  the  Alemanni,  iL  W. 

Mohawkas  the  Egjpdan,  his  treaty  with  the  Saracen  Amnm,  t.  224. 

Monarchy  defined,  i.  73.  Hereditary,  ridiculous  in  theory,  hut  salutary  in 
fiict,  196.    The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty  and  avarice  under,  iL  138. 

Monastic  institutions,  the  seeds  of,  sown  br  the  primitiTe  Christians,  i* 
690.    Origin,  progress,  and  consac^uences  of,  iiL  520. 

Money,  the  standard  and  computation  of,  under  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  his  successors,  iL  145,  noim. 

Monks  hare  embellished  the  sufferings  of  the  primitiTe  martyrs  by  fic- 
tions, ii.  10.  Their  descriptions  no^  to  be  esteemed  fictious,  30,  note  G., 
with  exception  of  miraculous  interpositions,  30,  note  M.  Character  of, 
W  Eunapius,  iiL  156.  By  Butilius,  184.  Origin  and  histonr  of,  628^ 
Their  inoustnr  in  making  proselytes,  526.  Their  obedience,  528.  Their 
dress  and  habitations,  630.  Their  diet,  631.  Their  manual  labor,  632 
Their  riches,  533.  Their  solitude,  536.  Their  devotion  and  visions,  536- 
Their  divisions  into  the  dssses  of  Ccenobites  and  Anachor^a,  537 
Suppression  of,  at  Constantinople,  by  Constanine  V.,  v.  13. 

Monophysites  of  the  East,  their  doetrme,  iv.  516.  History  of  the  sect  c^ 
549,  665,  560. 

Monothelite  controversy,  account  of,  iv.  636. 

Montanists,  sect  of  the,  iv.  529,  Mote. 

Montesquieu,  his  description  of  the  military  government  of  the  Bomaa 
empire,  i.  222.  His  opinion,  that  the  degrees  of  fireedom  in  a  state  are 
measured  by  taxation,  controverted,  iL  140. 

Montios,  qu«stor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  with 
Domitian,  to  correct  the  adininistration  of  Gallus  in  the  East,  iL  206, 
207,  note  M.    Is  put  to  death  there,  207. 

Moors  of  Barbery,  tneir  miserable  poverty,  iv.  136.  Their  origin,  141,  note. 
Inscription  relative  to  it,  141,  note  M.  Their  invasion  of  the  Roman 
province  punished  bj  Solomon  the  eunuch,  143. 

Morals,  the  early  Christians  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their,  L  544, 
545,  ikXs  M.,  M6,  notes  M.  and  GT 

Morea  is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  vi.  414. 

Morosini,  Thomas,  elected  parUriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Yenetians, 
vi.  99. 

Moseilama,  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavors  to  rival  Mahomet  in  his  propket- 
ical  character,  v.  171,  vide  fiote  M. 

Moses,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  inculcated  in  his 
law,  L  630,  ffide  note  M.  His  military  laws  compared  with  those  of 
Mahomet,  v.  128, 129,  note  M. 

Moses  of  Chorene,  chronological  difficulties  in  his  history  misled  Gibbon 
into  perpetual  anachronisms,  ii.  181,  note  M. 

Moshetm,  character  of  his  work  De  Bebut  CkriotianU  ante  Conetanknum^ 
iv.  487,  note, 

Moslemah,  the  Saracen,  besieges  Constantinople,  v.  279,  siofe  M. 

Mostali,  the  caliph,  v.  6S9.  Jerusalem  defended  against  the  crusaders  by 
his  lieutenant  Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  691. 

Montassem,  the  last  ealiph  of  the  Saracens,  his  wars  with  the  Greek  em^ 
peror  Theophilus,  v.  318.    Is  killed  by  the  Moguls,  vi.  216. 

Mourzoufle  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  and  destroys  Isaac  Angelus,  and  hit 
son  Alexius,  vi.  84.  Is  driven  from  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  89* 
His  death,  104.  note  M. 
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M^usa,  the  son  of  Baj Aet,  investtd  with  the  kingdom  of  AaatDlia,  hy 

Tamerlane,  vi.  268.    His  reign,  280. 

Mozarabes,  in  the  history  of  Spain,  explained,  v.  269. 

Municipal  cities,  their  advautages,  i.  41,  note  M.,  42,  fwte  M. 

Muratori,  the  Italian  historian,  the  elaborate  and  yaluable  works  of,  enu- 
merated and  characterized,  vi.  515.    Biographical  notice  of,  515. 

Mursa,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantius  and  the  usurper  Mag- 
nentius,  ii.  194. 

Musa,  the  Saracen,  his  conquest  of  Spain,  t.  256.  His  disgrace,  259.  His 
death,  260,  261. 

Mustapha,  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet,  his  story,  vi.  278,  281,  282. 

Muta,  battle  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  and  those  of 
Mahomet.,  v.  141. 

Mygdonius,  river,  the  course  of,  stopped  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  at  the 
siege  of  Nisibis,  ii.  185,  note  M. 

N- 

Nacolia,  battle  of,  in  Fhrvgia,  ii.  535,  note  M. 

Nacoragan,  the  Persian,  defeated  by  the  Komans,  his  fate,  iv.  236,  note  M. 

Naissus,  battle  of,  between  Claudius  and  the  Goths,  i.  337. 

Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarius,  iv.  155.  Extent  of  the  duchy 
of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  408. 

Narbonne  is  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and  relieved  by  Count  litorius,  ilL 
425. 

Narses,  his  embassy  from  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius, ii.  222. 

,  king  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Hormnz, 

and  expels  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  422.  Overthrows  (Valerius,  423. 
Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  425.  Articles  of  peace  between  him 
and  the  Romans,  4^. 

-,  the  Persian  general  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  restores  Chosroes  II., 


king  of  Persia,  iv.  438.    His  revolt  against  Phocas,  and  cruel  death,  458. 
-,  the  eunuch,  his  military  promotion,  and  dissension  with  Belisarius, 


iv.  174.  His  character  and  expedition  to  Italy,  267.  Battle  of  Tagina, 
270,  271.  Takes  Rome,  272.  Reduces  and  kills  Teias,  the  last  king  of 
the  Goths,  273,  274.  Defeats  the  Franks  and  Allemanni,  277.  Oovemi 
Italy  in  the  capacity  of  exarch,  279.    His  disgrace,  and  death,  994,  395. 

Kaulobatus,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  enters  into  the  Roman  service,  and  it 
made  consul,  i.  312. 

Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i.  20. 

Nazarene  church  at  Jerusalem,  account  of,  i.  514.  The  Nazarenes  quitted 
the  city  before  the  siege,  515,  note  M. 

Nazarius,  the  Pagan  orator,  his  account  of  miraculous  appearances  in  the 
sky  in  favor  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  265,  note  M. 

Nebndius,  pnetorian  prsefect  in  Gaul,  is  maimed  and  superseded  by  his 
indiscreet  opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian,  ii.  384. 

Negra,  city  in  Yemen,  massacre  of  Christians  at,  iv.  240,  241,  note  M. 

Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their  intellectual  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  ii.  576,  note  M. 

Nectarius  is  chosen  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  iii.  91. 

Nennius,  his  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  different  from 
that  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Witikind,  iii.  616,  617,  note. 

Nepos,  Julius,  is  made  emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  the  GKreat,  iii.  507. 

Nepotian,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  ii.  197. 

Nero  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  Of  Rome,  ii.  17. 

Nerva,  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoption  of  Trajan,  i.  91. 

Nestoritts,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  character,  iv.  503.  His  her- 
esy concerning  the  incarnation,  504.  His  dispute  with  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dna,  506.    Is  condemned,  and  degraded  from  his  episcopal  dignity,  by 
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ions  stOJ  retained  in  Persia,  641,  M2.    Missions  of  his  diseiples  in  the 

East  Indies,  644,  646,  646. 
Never*,  John,  eount  of,  disastroos  fate  of  him  and  his  partj  at  the  battic 

of  Nieopolis,  fl  288. 
Nice  beooBMS  the  capital  retideace  of  Saltan  SoUman,  t.  626.   Siege  of,  by 

the  irst  enuaders,  676. 
Nicephorus  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  688.    His  wars  witii  the 

Saraoens,  t.  IQO.    His  death,  406. 
^-^^-^—  IL,  Phoeas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  606.    ffis  military 

enterprises,  t.  890. 

Botonlatef,  eniperor  of  ConstandBopk,  tr,  617.    Was 


_y  emperor 

raised  to  the  throne  by  Saltan  Soliman,  y.  626. 
meetaa,  senator  of  Constaatiaorte,  his  flight,  on  the  eaptore  of  the  dty 

by  the  Latins,  ri.  91.    His  bnef  history,  93,  note.    His  aceouat  of  the 

statues  destroyed  at  Constantinople,  93. 
Nicholas,  patnarch  of  Constantinople,  opposes  the  fourth  marriage  of  the 

emperor  Leo  the  philosopher,  iv.  602. 

v.,  pope,  nis  character,  vL  263,  604.    How  interested  in  the  fall 

of  Constantinople,  881.    His  peaceful  reign,  604, 606. 
Nicomedia^the  court  of  Diocletian  held  there,  and  the  city  embellished  by 

him.  L  438.    The  ohurdi  of;  demolished  by  Diocletian,  iL  63.  I'he  palaee 

of,  6red,  66,  noU,  66,  note  M. 
Nicopolis,  battle  of,  between  Sultan  Bi^aset  and  ^ismond,  Idng  of  Hum- 

safy,  tL  238.    Number  of  the  French  engaged  in,  239,  note  M. 
Nika,  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  iv  Ol. 
NHe,  navigable  communication  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea, 

by  a  canal  and  the  river,  t.  282,  note  M. 
Nmeveh,  battle  on  the  site  of;  between  the  emperor  HeracUns  and  the 

Persianf ,  iv.  479. 
Nisibis,  the  city  of.  i.  316,  note  M.    Described,  and  its  obstinate  defence 

against  the  Persians,  it  179, 184.    Is  yielded  to  Sapor  by  treaty,  609. 
msam,  the  Persian  visier,  his  illustrious  character,  v.  622.    His  assassina- 
tion by  Hassan  Sabek,  623,  note  M. 
Noah,  his  ark  very  convenient  for  resolving  tiie  difficulties  of  Mosaic  anti- 
quarians, i.  266. 
Nobilissimus,  a  title  invented  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  distinguish  his 

nephew  Hannibalianus,  iL  164. 
Nogaret,  Ouillaume  de,  seiaes  Bonifiiee  YUI.  at  Anagni,  vL  463. 
Noricum  described,  i.  26. 
Normans,  their  settlement  in  the  province  of  Kenaandy  in  France,  r.  446. 

Their  iotvoduetion  to  Italy,  447,  note  M.    They  serve  ia  Sicity,  460. 

They  are  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Avefsa,  449,  note  O.    They  oon- 

quer  Apulia,  461.  Their  character,  468.    llieir  treaty  with  the  pope,  456. 
Notitia  Dignitatum  Imperii,  ii.  107,  note  O. 
Novatiaas  are  exempted  by  Constantine  the  Onat,  in  a  particular  edict, 

from  the  general  penalties  of  heresy,  ii.  296.    Are  cruelly  p^rseeated  by 

Maoedoauis,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  369. 
Novels  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  and  their  character,  iv.  337,  note, 
Noureddin,  sultan,  his  exalted  character,  vi.  16. 
Nubia,  i.  417.    Conversion  of,  to  Christianity,  iv.  661,  note. 
Nomoriaa,  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire,  in  ooiguno- 

tion  with  his  brother  Carinus,  i.  392.     « 
Numidia,  its  extent  at  different  sisas  of  the  Roman  history,  i.  81. 
Nushirvan,  reign  of,  iv.  212.   Conquest  of  Yemen  by,  427.    His  death,  430. 

See  Chosroes  I. 

O. 

Oasis,  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  described,  iii.  339,  note.  Three  places  un^ 
this  name  pointed  out,  iv.  613,  note.  Various  travelkn  w1k>  huTO  virited 
them,  613,  note  M. 
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Obe^ence,  passive,  theory  and  practice  of  the  Christian  dootrfaie  •t,  ii.  299. 

Obelisks,  Egyptian,  the  purpose  of  their  erection,  ii.  218. 

Oblations  to  ttie  church,  origin  of,  i.  563. 

Obligations,  human,  the  sources  of,  iv.  366,  note  M.    Laws  of  the  Bomant 

respecting,  366,  note  W. 
Octa-rian  family  not  obscure,  as  asserted  by  Gibbon,  i.  85,  noU  M. 
Odenathus,  the  Falmyrene,  his  successful  opposition  to  Sapor,  king-  of 

Persia,  i.  318.    Is  associated  in  the  empire  by  Gallienus,  d2t.   Character 

and  fate  of  his  queen  Zenobia,  350, 351. 
Odin,  the  long  reign  of  his  family  in  Sweden,  i  264,  note^     His  history, 

283.    Uncertain  hypothesis  respecting,  284.   His  migration  from  Asiatic 

Sarmatia  into  Sweden,  284,  vikie  note.    Gibbon's  retractation  of  this 

theory,  284,  note  M. 
Odoaoer,  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  iii.  510,  note  M.    His  character 

and  reign,  510,  511.    Resigns  all  the  Bk>man  conquests  beyond  the  Alps 

to  Eunc,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  567.    Is  reduced  and  kiUed  by  Theod- 

orie  the  Ostrogoth,  !▼.  10. 
Ogors,  or  Yarchonites,  the,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  iv.  204,  note  M. 
Ohud,  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  Abu  Sophian,  prince  of  Mecca»  T. 

132. 
Ol^a,  ^ncess  of  Russia,  her  bmtism,  y.  435. 
Ohye,  its  introduction  into  the  Western  World,  i.  66. 
Olybrius  is  raised  to  the  Western  eminre  by  Count  Ridmer,  iii.  504. 
Olympic  games  compared  with  the  tournaments  of  the  Goths,  y.  563. 
OIvmpiocU>nM,  his  account  of  the  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Rome,  iii. 

249.    His  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

with  the  princess  Placidia>  297,  note.    Error  in  the  translation  of  a 

passage  of,  ^20. 
Olympius,  favorite  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  alarms  him  with  unfayorable 

suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  iii.  232.    Causes  Stitieho  to  be  put 

to  death,  233.    His  disgrace,  and  ignominious  death,  274. 
Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  y.  154.    His  character,  173.    His  jonmey  to 

Jerusalem,  210.    His  reign,  213,  220,  221,  229, 238. 
Ommiyah,  eleyation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  office  of  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 

y.  161.    Why  not  the  objects  of  public  fayor,  291.    Deatroctioa  of,  294. 

White  the  emblem  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  295. 
Oracles,  Heathen,  are  silenced  by  Constantino  the  Great,  iL  365. 
Orchan,  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  rdgn,  yi  227.    Marries  the  daughter 

of  the  Greek  emperor  Cantaouxene,  231. 
Ordination  of  the  clergy  in  the  earl}r  ages  of  the  church,  an  aceonnt  of,  iL 

282.    Their  celibacy,  when  it  was  imposed,  282,  note  M. 
Orestes  is  sent  ambassador  from  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the  emperor 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  iii.  406.    His  history,  and  promotion  under  the 

Western  emperors,  500.    His  son  Augustulus  the  last  emperor  of  the 

West,  509,  513. 
,  pretor  of  Egypt,  is  insulted  by  a  monkish  mob  in  Alexandria, 

iv.  501. 
Origen  declares  the  number  of  primitiye  martyrs  to  be  yery  ioeonstderable, 

ii.  33.    The  context  to  be  considered,  32,  note  G.    His  eonferenoe  with 

the  empress  Mammsa,  50.     His  memory  persecuted  by  the  emperor 

Justinian  and  his  clergy,  iy.  531. 
Orleans  besieged  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  relseyedi  by  iBtius  and 

Theodorio,  iii.  434,  435. 
Osius,  bishop  of  Cordoya,  his  great  influence  with  Constantine  the  Great, 

ii.  268,  note.    Preyails  on  Constantine  to  ratify  the  Nicene  creed,  326. 

Is  with  difficulty  preyailed  on  to  concur  in  deposing  Athanasius,  844, 84i. 
Osrhoene,  the  small  kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  i.  242. 
Ossian,  his  poems,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Caled(^ 

nia  by  the  emperor  Seyerus,  i.  153,  not^     Is  said  to  have  dleputed  tnA. 

a  ChrisHan  niiiMiionary»  ^8^  note 
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Ottia,  tbe  port  of,  dateribed,  iiL  277. 
Othman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  y.  156 — 173L 

,  the  fetther  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  yi.  225. 

Otho  L,  king  of  Oermanyi  restores  and  appropriates  the  Western  empire, 

T.  55.    Claims  by  trea^  the  nomination  of  the  pope  of  Borne,  59.    De- 

feato  the  Turks,  419. 
^-—  II.  deposes  Pope  John  XII.,  and  chastises  his  i^arty  at  Bome,  v.  515. 

,  Inshop  of  Frisengen,  his  character  as  an  historian,  vi.  443,  tuOe. 
Ottomans,  origin  and  history  of  the,  yi.  225,  note  M.    They  obtain  an 

establishment  in  Europe,  2^3. 
Orid  is  banished  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  ii.  168.    ffis  description  of 

the  Gets  and  Sarmatians,  168.    Character  of  his  *'  Emstles,'*  168. 
Ozyiiaehns,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of  that  city,  iii.  523. 

P. 

Paecatns,  his  encomium  on  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Ghreat,  iL  109. 

P«deras1^,  how  punished  by  the  Scatinian  law,  iy.  377.  By  Justinian,  379. 

Pagan,  deriyation  and  reyolutions  of  the  term,  ii.  368,  note. 

Paffanum,  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  diyisions  among  the  Christians, 
n.  31^.  Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  415.  Oeneral  review 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  jurisdiction  of,  before  it  was  sub- 
yerted  by  Christianity,  iii  132.  Benounced  by  the  Boman  senate,  137, 
138,  note  M.    The  Pagan  sacrifices  prohibited,  139,  note  M.    The  tem- 

Eles  demolished,  142.    Yestiffes  of,  m  rural  districts,  to  be  traced  to  a 
Iter  period,  155,  note  M.    The  ruin  of,  deplored  by  the  sophists,  155. 
Pagan  ceremonies  reyiyed  in  Christian  churches,  161. 
Palseologus  Constantine,  the  last  Greek  emperor,  his  reign,  yi.  365.    Is 
killedln  the  storm  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Turks,  402. 

,  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  yi.  183  Marries  the  daugh- 
ter  of  John  Cantacuzene,  190.  Takes  up  arms  against  Cantacuzene,  and 
is  reduced  to  flight,  192.  His  restoration,  193.  Discord  between  him  and 
his  sons,  242.  Uis  treaty  with  Pope  Innocent  YL,  296.  Visits  Urban 
V.  at  Bome,  297. 

,  John  n.,  his  zeal,  vi.  308.    His  yoyage  to  Italy,  312. 

Manuel,  associated  with  his  father  John  in  the  Grreek  empire, 


yt  242.  Tribute  exacted  from  him  by  Sultan  Bajazet,  243.  His  treaties 
with  Soliman  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Bai'azet  YI.,  283.  Visits  the 
courts  of  Europe,  297.  Private  motives  of  his  European  negotiations 
exphuned,  306.    His  death,  307. 

Michael,  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief  replies  to  the  negotia- 


tions  of  Baldwin  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  124.  His  family 
and  character,  146.  His  elevation  to  the  throne,  148, 150.  His  return 
to  Constantinople,  151.  Blinds  and  banishes  his  young  associate,  John 
Lascaris,  152.  He  is  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  153. 
Associates  his  son  Andronicus  in  the  empire,  lo5.  His  union  with  the 
Latin  church,  156.    Instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily,  163. 

Palatines,  and  Borderers,  origin  and  nature  of  these  distinctions  in  the 
Boman  troops,  ii.  126. 

Palermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  iv.  151. 

Palestine,  character  of,  i.  27.    Fertility  of,  yindicated,  27,  28,  note  M. 

Palladium  of  Bome,  described,  iii.  132,  note. 

Palladius,  the  notary,  sent  by  Valentinian  to  Africa,  to  inquire  into  the 
government  of  Count  Bomanus,  connives  with  him  in  oppressing  Uie 
province,  iL  570. 

Palmyra,  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by  the  emperor  AureUan,  L 
355,  856,  357,  368. 

Panaetius,  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  at  Bome,  iv.  322,  note. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  iv.  Sol. 

Panhypersebastos,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  emi»re,  t.  858. 
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FuiiMAiia  described,  i.  25.  ' 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  by  whom  erected,  i.  55,  note.  Is  converted  into  a 
Christian  church,  iii.  142,  148. 

Pantomimes,  Roman,  described,  iii.  148, 149. 

Paper,  trhere  and  when  the  manufacture  of,  was  first  found  out,  v.  188, 
note. 

Papinian,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  created  prsetorian  prasfect  by  the  emperor 
Severus,  i.  148.    His  death,  159. 

Papirius,  Caius,  reasons  for  concluding  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  of 
the  Jus  Papirianum,  iv.  302,  note,  vide  ncte  W. 

Pa^ts,  proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of  the  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  ii.  258,  note. 

Para,  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  ii.  578.  Is  treacnerously  killed  by  the 
Romans,  581.    Described  as  a  magician,  581,  note  M. 

Parabolani  of  Alexandria,  account  of,  iv.  500,  note. 

Paradise,  Mahomet's,  described,  v.  118,  119. 

Paris,  description  of  that  city  under  the  government  of  Julian,  it  246. 
Situation  of  his  palace,  375.  note. 

Parthia,  its  people  described,  i.  227*  note  M.  Subdued  by  Artaxerxes,  kins 
of  Persia,  238.  Its  constitution  of  government  similar  to  the  feudal 
system  of  Europe,  238.    Recapitulation  of  the  war  with  Rome,  240, 242. 

Paschal  II.,  his  troublesome  pontificate,  vi.  427. 

Passion,  the,  observations  on  the  darkness  during  the  crucifixion,  i.  589, 
590,  noUy  vide  note  G. 

Pastoral  manners  better  adapted  to  the  fierceness  of  war  than  to  peace, 
iiL  4.    The  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  4,  note  M. 

Paternal  authority,  extent  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  iv.  341,  note  M.  Suc- 
cessive limitations  of,  343. 

Patras,  extraordinary  deliverance  of,  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Saracens, 
V.  344. 

Patricians,  the  order  of,  under  the  Roman  republic,  and  under  the  empe- 
rors, compared,  ii.  114.  Under  the  Greek  empire,  their  rank  explained, 
V.  29,  30. 

Patrick,  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  derivation  of  his  name,  iii.  513,  note. 

Pavia,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  there,  by  the  instigations  of 
Olympius,  iii.  233.  Is  taken  by  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  v^o 
fixes  his  residence  there,  iv.  396,  397.  ' 

Paul,  St.,  martyrdom  of,  i.  561.    His  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  561,  note  M. 

— ^  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  character  and  history,  ii.  53,  54, 
note  G.,  54,  note  M. 

— ,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  fatal  contest  with  his  competitor 
Macedonius,  li.  357. 

Paula,  a  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious  descent,  iii.  246.  Was  owner  of 
the  city  of  Nicopolis,  250.    Her  monastic  zeal,  527. 

Paulicians,  origin  and  character  of,  v.  385,  note  M.  Are  persecuted  by  the 
Greek  emperors,  390.  They  revolt,  392.  They  are  reduced,  and  trans- 
planted to  Thrace,  394.  Their  present  state,  397.  Imbued  with  Gnos- 
ticism, 399,  note  M. 

Paulina,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  softens  his  ferocity  by  gentle  counsels, 
i.  202,  note,  vide  note  G. 

Paulinus,  master  of  the  offices  to  Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  crime,  and 
execution,  iii.  356. 

,  bishop  of  Nola,  his  history,  iii.  292. 

,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies  from  the  Lombards  with  his  treasmre 

into  the  Island  of  Grado,  iv.  396. 

Peace,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  i.  59,  note  W. 

Peers,  house  of,  its  increase  since  the  time  of  Gibbon  and  policy  thereoi 
iv.  339,  note  M. 

Pegasians,  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman  civilians,  iv.  326. 

Pexin,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Zingis,  theHogul  emperor,  vi.  209,  210,  note^. 
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PeUffUn  eontrVTtrtj  acitattd  by  tht  Latin  clergy,  ill  SM,  919.  Am4  f» 
Britain,  320. 

Ptlla,  the  church  of  the  Xaiarenet  settled  there,  on  the  dettreeiioB  of  Je- 
ruMlem,  i.  515,  516,  note  M. 

PeloDonneeue,  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire,  t.  243w  Jlannfttetoee^ 
o4o,  346. 

FmmI  lews  ef  Rome,  the  aboRtion  and  reriTal  ofjr.  573,  A74. 

Pendragon,  his  office  and  power  in  Britain,  iii.  820. 

^nitentials  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  oharches,  historr  of,  ▼.  547. 

Pepin,  king  of  France,  assists  the  pope  of  Rome  against  the  Lomhtt'de,  t, 
»,26,Mo<«M.  Receives  the  UUe  of  king  by  pajMdsaaeCioa,  28.  Gteiite 
the  exarchate  to  the  pope,  31. 

,  John,  count  of  Minorbino,  reduoee  the  tribune  RIeaii,  and  restagei 
aristocracT  and  church  goTcmment  at  Rome,  fi.  488. 

Pepper,  iu  nigh  estimation  and  price  at  Rome,  iii.  272,  note. 

Perennis,  mimster  of  Commodus,  Ms  exaltation  and  downfiUl,  i.  106^ 

Fniplns,  or  drcvmnaviffation  of  the  Boxine  by  Arrian,  It.  214,  fio#t. 

Perisabor,  or  Fyrous  Scnapour,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  burned  by 
the  emperer  Julian,  iL  482,  oMit  MXe  M. 

Poroses,  king  of  Persia,  his  fiital  expedition  against  the  Neptiialltes,  hr. 
98,fiotoM. 

Persarmenia,  churches  of,  persecuted  by  the  Magi,  It.  428,  noU  If. 

Persecutions,  ten,  of  the  primitive  Christians,  a  review  of,  ii.  45, 47,  noi& 
M.,  50,  noeet  O.  and  M.,  53,  note  G.,  61,  74,  note  M.,  80,  nole  M. 

Perseus,  amount  of  the  treasures  taken  from  that  prince,  i.  186. 

Persia,  the  monarchy  of,  restored  by  Artaxerxes,  i.  228,  noit  M.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Magi  refonned,  228,  no^  M.  Abridspent  of  the  Persian 
theology,  231.  Simplicity  of  their  worship,  233.  Ceremonies  and  moral 
preoepta,  234.  Every  other  mode  of  worship  prohibited  but  that  of  Zor- 
oaster, 2SS.  Extent  and  population  of  the  country,  239.  Ito  militftry 
power,  247.  Account  of  the  audience  given  bv'th^  emperor  Canie  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Varanes,  301.  The  throne  of,  disputed  by  the  brothers 
Xarses  and  Hormus,  422.  Galerius  defeated  by  the  Persians,  423.  Nar- 
ses  overthrown  in  his  .turn  by  Galerius,  425.  imides  of  peace  agreed  oQi 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  426.  War  between  Sapor,  king 
of,  and  the  emperor  Constantius,  ii.  181,  note  M.  Battle  of  Steganu 
182.  Sapor  invades  Mesopotamia,  225.  The  Persian  territories  invaded 
by  the  emperor  JuUan.  476.  Passage  of  the  'figris*  ^89.  Julian  hcurassed 
in  his  retreat,  487.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Sapor  and  the  emperor  Jo- 
vian, 508,  note  M.  Reduction  of  Armenia,  and  death  of  Sapor,  577. 
The  silk  trade,  how  carried  on  from  China  through  Persia,  for  the  sqp- 
ply  of  the  Roman  empire,  iv.  68.  Death  of  Perozes,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  white  Huns,  99.  Review  of  the  reigns  of  Cabades,  and  hvt 
son  Chosroes,  iv.  210,  211,  note  M.  Anarchy  of,  after  the  death  of  Clios- 
roes  II.,  483.  Ecclesiastical  history  of,  541.  Invasion  of,  by  the  caliph 
Abubeker,  v.  176.  Battle  of  Cadesia,  177,  178.  Sack  of  Ctesiphon,  180. 
Conquest  of,  br  the  Saracens,  183.  The  Magian  religion  supnlanted  by 
Mahometism,  264.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  crushea  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bowides,  328.  Persia  snbdued  by  the  Turks,  507.  Conquest  of,  by 
the  Moguls,  Ti.  215,  note  M.    By  Tamerlane,  251,  note  M. 

Pertinax,  his  eharact^,  and  exaltation  to  the  Imperial  throne^  i  116, 119. 
His  funeral  and  apotheosis,  137. 

Pescennius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  on  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  i.  181. 

Petavius,  character  of  his  Dogmata  Theologica,  iv.  487,  note. 

Peter,  brother  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  his  ii^urious  treatment  of 
the  citizens  of  Asimuntium,  iv.  447. 

,  I.,  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  his  son  contrasted  with  that 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  161. 

—  -<— '  of  Airagon  aesnmes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  vi.  161. 
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Peteri  St,  his  and  St  PauVs  martyrdom,  i.  561.    The  church  of  Rome, 

strictly  speaking,  not  founded  by,  661,  note  M,    On  <he  words  Cephas, 

pierre,  corresponding  with  nerpoif  661,  twtes, 
— -  Bartholemy,  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance,  v.  586. 

His  strange  death,  588,  note  M. 
— — —  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  114. 

'       the  Hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  recoyer  the  Holy  Land 

from  the  infidels,  y.  537.    Leads  the  first  crusaders,  553.    Failure  of  his 

zeal,  585,  note  M. 
Petra,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians,  iv.  232.    Is  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 233.    Is  demolished,  235. 
Petrarch,  his  studies  and  literary  character,  yi.  828.    And  history,  466. 

His  account  of  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  531. 
Pfeffel,  character  of  his  historjr  of  Germany,  v.  70,  note. 
Phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  legion,  i.  15. 
Pharamond,  the  actions,  and  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  by  him, 

of  doubtful  authority,  iii.  313,  314,  vide  note  M. 
Pharas  commands  the  Heruli,  in  the  African  war  under  Belisarius,  iy.  119^ 

Pursues  Gelimer,  135.    His  letter  to  Gelimer,  136,  137. 
Pharisees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews,  i.  531. 
Phasis,  riyer,  its  course  described,  iy.  225. 
Pheasant,  deriyation  of  the  name  of  that  bird,  iy.  226. 
Phils,  isle  of,  or  Elephantine,  i.  417,  note  M. 

Philelphus,  Francis,  his  character  of  the  Greek  language  of  Constanti- 
nople, yi.  324.    Adyentures  of,  324,  325,  notes, 
Philip  I.,  of  France,  his  limited  dominion  and  power,  t.  54. 
—  Augpistus  of  France  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  yi.  80,  31. 

.  pretorian  prsefect  under  the  third  Gordian,  raised  to  the  empire  oa 

his  death,  i.  221.    Was  a  fayorer  of  the  Christians,  ii.  51. 
— ^— ,  preetorian  prosfect  of  Constantinople,  conyeys  the  bishop  Paul  into 

banishment  clandestinely,  ii.  358. 
Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iy.  581. 
Philippopolis  taken  and  sacked  b;^  the  Goths,  i.  290,  note  G. 
Philo,  a  character  of  his  works,  ii.  303,  note. 
Philopatris,  dialop^e  of  the,  i.  391,  notes  M. 
Philosophy,  Grecian,  reyiew  of  the  various  sects  of,  i.  35. 
Phineus,  the  situation  of  his  palace,  ii.  88. 
Phocssa  is  settled  by  Genoese,  who  trade  in  alum,  vL  282.      *■ 
Phocas,  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  disaffected  troops  of  th« 

Eastern  empire,  iy.  450.    Murders  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  his  ehU- 

dren,  452.    His  character,  454.    His  fall,  and  death,  455,  456. 
Phoenicia  described,  i.  27. 
Photius,  the  son  of  Antonina,  distingiiishes  himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples, 

iy.  184.    Is  exiled,  185.    Betrays  nis  mother's  vices  to  Belisarius,  186. 

Turns  monk,  188. 
,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  character  of  his  library,  v.  379.    Hit 

quarrel  with  the  pope  of  Rome,  yi.  51. 

,  the  patrician,  KiUs  himself  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Justinian, 

iv.  529. 
Phranza,  George,  the  Greek  historian,  some  account  of,  vi.  306,  note.    His 

embassies,  3o5,  366.    His  fate  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 

Turks,  405. 
Picardy,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  v.  587,  note. 
Pilate,  Pontius,  his  testimony  in  favor  of  Jesus  Christ  much  improved  by 

the  primitive  fathers,  ii.  46. 
Pilpay's  Fables,  history  and  character  of,  iv.  216.    Translations  of,  216, 

noteH. 
Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  from  the  threads  spun  by  thi| 

fish,  by  the  Romans,  iv.  68,  note. 
Pipa,  a  princess  of  the  Marcomanni,  espoused  hy  (Hllienut|  i.  805. 
VOL.   YI.  51 
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Ptaoy  Cdpharakit,  <me  of  the  oomp«tiiii«  agmiMt  GaUiennSy  kU  Uluitriw 
fkmily  and  chwacter,  i.  323. 

Pitjuf ,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  OothR,  L  307,  M«to  G. 

Placidia,  daughter  of  Thcodosius  the  Great,  her  history  and  marriage  with 
Adolphus,  kin^  of  the  (Joths,  iii.  296,  297.  Is  injuriously  treated  by  the 
usurper  Singene,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  310.  Her  marriage  with 
Constantius,  and  retreat  to  Constantinople,  363, 364.  Her  admimstratioa 
In  the  West,  as  guardian  of  her  son  the  emperor  Yalentinian  III.,  367. 
History  of  her  daughter  Honoria,  433.    Her  death  aad  burial,  455,  note. 

Fiague,  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease,  iv.  293.  Great  extent  and  long 
duration  of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  296. 

Plato,  his  theological  system,  ii.  300.  Critical  disquisition  respecting  tt, 
301,  302,  303,  notm  G.  and  M.  Is  received  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  304. 
And  expounded  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  JO9.  The  theological  system 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  416. 

Platonic  pnuosophy  introduced  into  Italy,  tL  336. 

Platonists,  new,  an  account  of,  i.  449.  tfnite  with  the  Heathen  priests  to 
oppose  the  Christians,  ii.  69. 

Plautianus,  pnetorian  prefect  imdcr  the  emperor  jSeverns,  hSs  history.  L 
147.    Causes  of  his  assassination,  147, 148,  notfM  W.  and  M. 

Plebeians  of  Rome,  state  and  character  of,  iii.  2(0. 

Pliny  the  Younger^  examination  of  his  conduct  towisrdt  the  Christians,  L. 
26,  noU  M.  Tnu.an  approves  his  measures,  32^  mt€  M.  His  testimony 
of  their  number,  444,  445,  note  G. 

Poet  laureate,  a  ridiculous  appointment,  vi  4679  M^ 

Poggius,  his  reflections  on  the  ruin  of  ancient  Eome,  yi.  616.  In  l&it  time 
of  Martin  Y.,  9^4  of  Eugenius  IV.,  616,  noU  Id. 

Poitiers,  battle  qL  between  Qovis,  lung  of  the  FrMnks,  and  Alarie;  limg  of 
the  Goths,  iii.  685. 

PoUentia,  battle  of,  between  Stilicho,  the  Rowan  general,  aad  Alane  41m 
Goth,  iii.  205. 

Polytheism  of  the  Romans,  its  or^n  and  effects,  i.  34.  Its  spirit  of  «(^era> 
tion  considered  and  denied,  34,  note  M.  How  accounted  for  by  the 
primitive  Christians,  522.  Scepticism  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Christianity,  672.  Th0  Christians  why  piore  odiotts  to  the 
Pagans  than  the  Jews,  ii.  6.  The.  ruin  of,  susfMnded  by  the  dnrisions 
among  Christians,  368.  Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  416. 
Review  of  the  Pagan  ecdesiastical  eetablishwt,  lit  189, 188.  Benral 
of,  bjT  the  ChrisAian  monks,  160,  161. 

Pompeianus,  prefect  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drive  Alaric  ftom.  the  walls  by 
spells  which  should  draw  down  lightning,  iii.  279,  pkle  noU  M. 

,  Ruricius,  general  under  MiuLcntiua,  defeated  and  killed  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  i.  477,  478. 

Pompey,  his  discretional  exercise  of  power  in  the  fiast,  i.  77.  Increase  oi 
the  tributes  of  Asia  by  his  conquests,  187,  vide  note  M. 

Pomptine  Marshes  drained  and  cultivated,  iv.  26, 27t  note  M. 

Pontiffs,  Pagan,  their  jurisdiction,  iii.  132. 

Pontifex  Maximus,  in  Pagan  Rome,  by  whom  that  office  was  ^xereised^  ii 
277. 

popes  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  their  power,  v.  14.  Revolt  of,  firom  the 
Greek  emperors,  19.  Origin  of  their  temporal  dominion,  31.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Decretals,  and  of  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantiae  the 
Great,  34.  Authority  of  the  Gemcian  einperoni  in  their  eieetion,  6B. 
Violent  distractions  in  their  election,  69.  foundation  of  their  authority 
at  Rome,  vi.  422.  Their  mode  of  election  settled*  449.  &^sm  in  the 
papacy,  ^,  499.  They  acquire  the  absolute  dominion  of  Rome,  610.  The 
ecclesiastical  government,  612. 

Population  of  Rome,  a  computation  of,  iii.  265. 

Porcaro,  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at  Rome,  vi.  607. 

^psthuraus,  the  Roman  general  under  the  emperof  Gallie^i^,  dclenda 
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Gaul  against  the  incursiotts  of  the  Fitankt,  i  301.    Is  MXttd  hy  hit  latftt- 

nous  troops,  348. 
Posts  and  post-houses  established  by  Augustus,  i.  63,  64,  ndi4  II. 
Power,  absolute,  the  exercise  of,  how  checked,  v.  863. 
Praefect  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber  under  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  his  office. 

ii.  182. 
Praefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  under  the  emperors,  nature  of  their 

office,  ii.  117.    Revived  at  Rome,  vi.  438. 
Prtetextatus,  prtefect  of  Rome  under  Yalentinian,  his  character,  ii.  852. 
Praetorian  bands  in  the  Roman  army,  an  account  of,  i.  1^.    Their  camp 

on  the  Yiminal  hill,  125,  note  M.    They  sell  the  empire  of  Rome  bv 

public  auction,  127.    Are  disgraced  by  the  emperor  oeyenis,  137.    A 

new  estsbliskment  of  them,  146.    Authority  of  the  poraetorian  praefect. 

147.    Are  reduced,  their  prrvileges  abolishra,  and  t»eir  plaoe  sapplied 

by  the  Joviuis  and  H^euleans,  434.    Their  desperate  courage  under 

Maxentius,  481.    Are  totally  suppressed  fay  Constantine  the  Great,  484. 
— — ^  Pr»feet,  rerolutions  of  this  office  under  the  emperors,  ii.  114. 

Their  ftinctions  when  it  became  a  civil  office,  115. 
Praetors  of  Rome,  the  nature  amd  tendency  of  their  edicts^  it.  309,  -310, 

notes  M.  and  W.,  311,  note  M. 
Preaohiyig,  a  form  of  devotion  ubkaiown  in  the  temples  of  Fagaaism,  IL 

291.    Use  and  abuflt  of,  2^. 
PredestinatioB,  influence  of  the  doctrine  ell  on  the  Saraceofe  9mA  Turkf. 

T.  130. 
Presbyters,  among  the  primitite  Christtans,  theit  office  vspteiaed,  i.  66S^ 

note'M.. 
Prester  Johni  o¥^a  of.  the  romaatie  etories  conoem&ig,  iT.  644. 
Priests,  no  distinct  order  of  men  among  the  Pagans,  i.  572,  ii.  277. 
Priestley,  Dr.»  tbe  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions,  y.  408,  notfe,  v(d$ 

note  A. 
Primogeniture,  prerogative  of,  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  iv.  8d8i. 
Prince  of  the  waters,  in  Persia,  his  office,  iv.  214,  node, 
PrisdUian,  bishop  of  Arila  in  Spain,  is,  with  his  tdHcrwein,  pvt  to  death 

for  heresy,  iii.  93. 
Priscus,  the  historiati,  his  eontertation  with  a  captive  C^reek,  in  the  cam^ 

of  Attila,  iii.  400.    Quotations  from,  400,  401,  note,  403,  note. 

,  the  Greek  general,  his  successes  against  the  Avars,  iv.  448. 
Proba,  widow  of  the  praefect  Petronius,  her  flight  from  the  sack  of  Rome 

hy  Alarie,  iii  288. 
Probus  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  in  opposition  to  FSorisliiu^  i.  874. 

His  character  and  history,  375,  386. 
^,  pnetorian  pnefSset  ef  lUyricum,  preeerres  Strmium  fren  the  C^iaA| 

ii.  588.    His  anspieious  government,  5B9. 

'     '  » fiieoriua,  hia  embassy  iton.  the  emperor  Dieeletiaii  to  Narees,  kki^ 

of  Persia,  i.  427. 
Procida,  John  of;  iattigstes  the  rerolt  of  Sicily  from  John  of  Anjou,  ti 

163, 164i 
Proclus,  story  of  his  extraordinary  brazen  mirror,  iv.  83. 

,  the  iPlatonic  philosopher  of  Athens,  his  superstition,  iii.  108. 

Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  their  office,  ii.  119, 120^^no<et. 
Procopia,  empress  of  Michael  I.,  her  martial  inclinations,  iv.  589. 
l^oeopius,  his  history,  and  revolt  against  Yalens,  emperor  of  the  East,  il. 

580, 523,  note  M.,  o34,  note  M.     Is  reduced,  and  put  to  death,  595,  v6de 

note  M.    His  account  of  the  testament  of  the  emperor  Areadiua,  iii.  3^, 

notes.    His  aecount  of  Britain,  680,  note.    Character  of  his  histories,  fr. 

45,  46,  note  M.    Accepts  the  office  of  secretary  under  BeHsarius,  117. 

His  defence  of  the  Roman  archers,  119.    His  account  of  the  desolation 

of  the  African  province  by  war,  179,  180,  note, 
Proculians,  origin  ef  the  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  dvil  law,  iv.  325. 
Proeultts,  his  extraordinary  character,  and  his  rebellion  against  Probus  in 

GauJ,  i.  385. 
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IPnikfim  bk  ntdmi  hkfory,  a  phflotophieai  rMobition  of,  SL  364. 

Froimtet.  under  wbmt  circamstancet  the  Roman  law  enforced  the  fnlfilment 
of,  iy,m,  966,  moCtVr. 

Fhtmotot,  ma«ter>general  of  the  infimtry  under  Theodosuu,  is  mined  by 
the  mdtj  of  Boflnos,  iiL  166. 

Property,  personal,  the  oriffin  of,  iv.  355.  How  ascertained  by  the  Roman 
laws,  36o,  357»  noU  W.  Testamentary  dispositions  of,  how  introduced, 
362. 

Prophets, their  oiBce  among  the  primitiTe  Christians,  L  555,  fwte  H. 

Ph»pontis  deseribed,  it  90. 

Proterins,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  martial  episcopacy,  and  yiolent 
death,  ir^m,  522. 

Protestants,  their  resistance  of  oppression  not  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  the  primitiTe  Christians,  iL  iS6.  Proportion  f  their  number  to  that 
of  the  Catholics,  in  France,  at  the  bM^inning  of  the  last  century,  258, 
note.    Estimate  of  th^  reformation  of  popery,  t.  399, 400. 

Pretosebastos.  import  of  tiiat  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  y.  358. 

Proverbs,  the  book  of,  doubts  as  to  its  being  the  production  of  King  Sol- 
omon, IT.  139,  note.  BosenmOller's  opinion  as  to  the  period  of  its  com- 
position, tiote  M.,  139. 

Phnriaees  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  L  2L  Distinction  between 
Latin  and  Greek  proTinces,  44.  Account  of  the  tributes  receired  from, 
187,  noU  M.,  194.  Their  number  and  j^vemment  aftor  the  seat  of  em- 
pire was  remored  to  Constantinople,  iu  120. 

Pnisa«  eoaqnest  of,  by  the  Ottomans,  vi.  226. 

Prussia,  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  i.  285,  vide  notet. 

Pttlcheria,  sister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  her  character 
and  administration,  iiL  Sol.  Her  lessons  to  her  brother,  353.  Her  con- 
tests with  the  empress  Endocia,  356.  Is  proclaimed  empress  of  the 
East,  on  the  death  of  Theodosius,  418.  Her  death  and  canonization, 
488,  note. 

Purple,  the  Imperial  robe  of,  L  437. 

— — ,  the  royal  oolor  of,  among  the  ancients,  fkr  surpassed  by  the  modem 
disoorery  of  cochineal,  iii  66,  note. 

Pygmies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  of,  iL  575. 


Quadi,  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  iL  220. 
Rerenge  the  treacherous  murder  of  their  king,  Gabinins.  688. 

Qusstor,  historical  review  of  this  office,  ii.  133. 

Question,  criminal,  how  exercised  under  the  Roman  emperors,  iL  138. 

Quintilian  brothers,  Maximus  and  Condianus,  their  history,  L  105. 

QuintiUus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  his  ineffectual  effort  to  suc- 
ceed him,  L  338,  vide  note  G. 

Qaintus  Ciurtius,  an  attempt  to  decide  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  i  219, 
note.    Arguments  respecting  it,  219,  note  G.,  note  M. 

Qidrites,  the  effect  of  tnat  word  when  opposed  to  eoldien,  i.  183. 

B. 

Badagaisus,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  formidable  iuTSsion  of  Italy,  iiL  216. 

His  sarage  character,  217.    is  reduced  by  Stilicho,  and  put  to  death, 

218. 
Radiger,  king  of  the  Vami,  compelled  to  fulfil  his  matrimonial  obligations 

by  a  British  heroine,  iii.  630. 
Rainulf,  count,  leader  of  the  Normans  in  Italy,  v.  449,  note  G. 
Ramadan,  the  month  of,  how  observed  by  the  Turks,  t.  115,  116. 
Ramon  de  Mentaner,  autobiography  of,  notes  G.  and  M.,  vi.  169,  170. 
Rando,  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni,  his  unprovoked  attack  of  Mogunti* 

acum,  ii.  556. 
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BaTenna,  the  ancient  city  of,  described,  iii.  211.    The  emperor  Honorins 

fixes  his  residence  there,  212.    Invasion  of,  by  a  Greek  fleet,  v.  20. 

Taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the  Venetians,  23,  24.    Final 

conquest  of,  by  the  Lombards,  25.    Exarchate  of,  bestowed  by  Pepin  on 

the  pope,  31. 
Eaymona  of  Thoulouse,  the  crusader,  his  character,  v.  660.    His  route  to 

Constantinople,  665.    His  bold  behavior  at  Doryleum,  677.    And  at  the 

siege  of  Jerusalem,  692. 

,  count  of  Tripoli,  betrays  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 

vi.  24.    Doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his  guilt,  26,  note  M. 
Eaynal,  abb^,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Constantino  the  Ghreat  suppressed 

Pagan  worship,  ii.  274,  note. 
Rebels,  who  the  most  inveterate  of,  v.  392. 
Becared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of  Spain,  converts  his  Gtothic  subjects, 

iii.  660. 
Red  Sea,  communication  by  a  canal  and  the  Nile  with  the  Mediterranean, 

V.  232,  note  M. 
Reformation  from  popery,  the  amount  of,  estimated,  v.  399.    A  secret 

reformation  still  working  in  the  reformed  churches,  402,  403,  note  M. 
Reindeer,  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the  improvement  of  climato 

from  cultivation,  i.  253,  264,  note  M. 
Relics,  the  worship  of,  introduced  by  the  monks,  iii.  166.    A  valuable  cargo 

of,  imported  from  Constantinople  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  vi.  122. 
Rcmigius,  bishop  of  Bheims,  converts  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  iii.  674. 
Repentance,  its  hi^h  esteem  and  extensive  operation,  among  the  prim* 

itive  Christians,  i.  646. 
Resurrection,  general,  the  Mahometan  doctrine  of,  v.  116. 
Retiarius,  the  mode  of  his  combat  with  the  Secutor  in  the  Roman  amphi- 

theatre,  i.  114. 
Revenues  of  the  primitive  church,  how  distributed,  i.  663, 666,  ii.  297.  .  Of 

the  Roman  empire,  in  the  reign  of  Au^fustus,  i.  189,  notes  G.  and  W. 

When  removed  to  Constantinople,  a  review  of,  it  140, 141,  note  Q 
Rhsteum,  citv  of,  its  situation,  iL  93. 
Rhstia  described,  i.  25. 

*Rhazates,  the  Persian,  defeated  and  killed  by  Heraclius,  iv.  479. 
Rhetoric,  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  iii.  104. 
Rhine,  banks  of  the,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  ii.  667. 
Rhodes,  the  colossus  of,  v.  219.    The  knights  of,  vi.  229. 
Richard  I.  of  England  engages  in  the  thud  crusade,  vi.  29,  30.    Hit  mil- 
itary renown,  32.    Is  accused  of  the  death  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  SR2, 

note.    Opinions  on  this  charge,  32,  M.  .  Bestows  the  Island  of  Cyprus  on 

the  house  of  Lusignan,  57.     His  reply  to  the  exhortations  of  Fulk  of 

Neuilly,  60. 

,  monk  of  Cirencester,  his  literary  character,  iii.  317,  note. 

Ricimer,  count,  his  history,  iii.  472.    Permits  Manorian  to  assume  the 

Imperial  dignity  in  the  Western  empire,  473,  4/4.     Enjoys  supreme 

power  under  cover  of  the  name  of  the  emperor  libius  Beverus,  484. 

Marries  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  490.    Sacks  Rome,  and 

kills  Anthemius,  606.    His  death,  606. 
Rienzi,  Nicholas  di,  his  birth,  character,  and  history,  vi.  471. 
Roads,  Roman,  the  construction  and  great  extent  of,  i.  63. 
Robert  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi.  116. 

'  of  Paris,  his  adventures  in  the  crusades,  v.  672. 
,  count  of  Flanders,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  em* 

sade,  V.  669,  694. 
— ,  duke  of  Normandy,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  cm- 

sade,  V.  659,  681.    Recalled  by  the  censures  ot  tne  church,  686,  694. 
Roderic,  the  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his  defeat  by  Tank  the  Arab,  v.  262 

His  death,  253. 
Rodugune,  probable  origin  of  her  oharaeter,  in  Rowe'i  **  Royal  CmawttJ^ 

iu.  631,  note,  51  * 
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„  i  •!  8tei^  kit  eoiiqve«t  of  that  faUnd,  r,  4M. 
,mm  at  th»  former,  tht  ifarst  king  of  Sidly,  t.  itt,  489.     Hk 
Milittfy  Mhi*v«Mst«  in  Africa  and  Orcooo,  485,  486. 
■         daFkransafotaaananxiliaryin  thoMnrioeoftboQrookcBipfTor 
Androniciu.  Ti.  166.    His  asMsaination,  168, 169,  notes  H* 
I L.  Lteapcnna,  anperor  of  ConttantinopU,  It.  608. 
II.,  MipOTor  of  Constantinople,  iT.  606. 
IlL,  Argyros,  emperor  of  Constantinople^  !▼.  610. 
^  IV^  Diogenes,  euipeiot  of  Constantinople,  iT.  616.    le  defeated 

and  taken  prisoner  bj  the  Turkish  saltan  Alp  Avslan,  ¥.  618|  514.    Hie 
HMtMBl,  dattwanea^  and  death,  516, 518. 

,  governor  of  AJbica,  his  eornipt  adniaistMtien,  it.  5601 
■  .governor  of  fio«ra,  betrays  it  to  the  Ssraeens,  t.  102^ 

Eeme— Iteisi  Bapira^  the  thnee  perioda  of  its  decHne  |>ointed  out,  L 
zxiT.  Author's  Prefkoe.  Its  prosperous  circumstances  in  the  seeond 
eentnty,  L  !•  The  priadpal  oonqnests  ot,  adiieved  under  the  repuUie» 
3.  Conquests  under  the  emoerors,  3.  4,  5,  6.  Military  establishment  of 
the  emperavs,  10, 16^  tiofo  M.  NaTsl  foroe  of  the  empire,  20.  View  of 
the  vovinees  of  the  empire,  2L  Its  general  extent,  9^  The  union 
and  mtcmal  prosperitj  of  the  empire,  in  the  age  of  the  Aatoninee>  ao> 
counted  for,  o3.  Treatment  of  the  provinces,  i2.  Benefits  included  in 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  30.  Distinction  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
provinoes,  42,  431  Municipal  psirileges  of  certain  cities,  41, 42,  fioCes,  41, 
4S,  M.  Prevalence  ef  the  Greek,  as  a  soientiflc  language,  46, 47.  Num- 
bers and  cendition  of  the  Roman  slaves,  47-  Unhappy  icufluence  of  riaver^ 
and  captivity  in  enhancing  the  bitterness  of  ancient  warfiuv,  47,  noie  G., 
47.  48,  49,  Motei  M.  and  G.  Hope  of  enfranchisement,  50.  Populonsness 
of  the  empire,  52.  Unity  and  power  of  the  governmeBt,  SL  Monu- 
ments of  Uoman  architecture,  5o.  59.  The  Boman  magnittcenee  dd^ 
displayed  in  pnblio  buildings*  56.  Piinoipal  cities  in  the  empiie,  60. 
Public  roada,  48.  Great  imprevemeots  of  agriculture  in  the  western 
countiiee  of  the  empire,  65.  Arts  of  lusurv,  67.  Commerce  with  the 
Bast,  68.  Contemporary  representation  of  the  meperity  of  the  emmre, 
70.  Decline  of  courage  and  senius,  70,  71.  Keview-  of  puMic  amirs, 
after  the  battle  of  Aettnm,  73L  The  Imperial  power  and  ^gnitp  con- 
Armed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate,  75.  The  various  characters  and  pow- 
ers vested  in  the  emperor,  80.  General  idea  of  the  Imperial  system^ 
88.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  senate  to  resume  its  rights  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caligula,  88.  The  emperors  associate  their  mtended  successors 
to  power,  W.  The  moat  happy  period  in  the  Roman  history  |>ointed  out, 
95.  Their  poenUar  misery  under  their  tyrants,  97.  The  empire  publicly 
sold  by  auction  by  the  prmtonan  guards,  127.  Civil  wars  of  the  Romans, 
how  generally  decided,  140.  When  the  army  first  received  reg^ular  pay, 
186.  How  the  citisens  were  relieved  from  taxation,  186.  General  esti- 
mate of  the  Roman  revenue  tnta  the  provinces,  187,  189.  Miseries 
flowing  from  the  sneoession  to  the  empire  being  elective*  196.  A  sum- 
mary review  of  the  Boman  histDiy,  197,  226.  Becapitula^n  of  the 
war  with  Parthia,  210.  Invasion  of  the  provinces  by  the  Goths,  287. 
The  office  of  censor  revived  by  the  emperor  Deeius,  291.  Peace  pur- 
chased of  the  Goths,  295.  'ih9  emperor  Talerian  taken  prisoner  by 
Sapor,  king  of  Perda,  818.  The  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Rome  hivestigated,  322.  Famine  and  pestilence  throughout  the  empire, 
828.  Remarks  on  the  alleged  sedition  of  the  officers  of  the  mint  under 
Aurdian,  362^  Observations  on  the  peaceful  interregnum  after  the 
death  of  Aurelian,  367.  Colonies  of  Barbarians  introduced  into  the 
Kovinoes  by  Probus,  368.  Rihihition  of  the  public  games  by  Carinus, 
395.  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Itomans,  426.  How 
tiie  Imperial  courts  came  to  be  tra^erred  to  MUan  and  Nicomedia,  432j 
433.  The  praetorian  bands  superseded  by  the  Joviui  and  Herculean. 
«md%435     Thepowisrof theaeaatoan]iihilated,.43£k    Fburditinont 
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of  the  empire  under  four  conjunct  princes,  438.  Their  expensive  estab- 
lishments call  for  more  burdensome  taxes,  439.  Titles  of  Dominus,  and 
of  Basileus,  or  king,  436.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  affect  the  style  and 
attributes  of  Divinity,  436.  The  former  assumes  a  diadem,  437.  His 
Imperial  robe  and  jewels,  437.  The  pomp  and  state  of  the  republican 
consuls  was  magisterial,  the  ceremony' and  magnificence  of  these  empe- 
rors personal,  436,  notes  Q.  and  M.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicate 
the  empire,  441.  Six  emperors  existing  at  one  time,  446.  The  senate 
and  people  apply  to  Constantine  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
MaxentiuSj»474.  Laws  of  Constantine,  493.  Constantine  remains  sole 
emperor,  502.  History  of  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Christianity, 
603.  Pretensions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  when  deduced,  561.  State  of 
the  church  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  b^  Nero,  579.  The 
memorable  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  his  associates  against  the  Christians, 
ii.  63,  66.  His  cruel  persecution,  69,  note  G.  Account  of  the  building 
and  establishment  of  the  rival  city  of  Qonstantinople,  87.  New  forms 
of  administration  established  there,  106.  Division  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire among  the  sons  of  Constantine,  176.  Establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  national  religion,  277-  Paganism  restored  by  Julian,  423,  and 
Christianity  by  Jovian,  619.  The  empire  divided  into  the  East  and  West 
by  Valentinian,  529.  Civil  institutions  by  Valentinian,  530.  The  crafty 
avarice  of  the  clergy  restrained  by  Valentinian,  549.  Great  earthquake, 
iii.  1.  Laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  Rome  and  Italy,  229.  Trmmph 
.  of  Honorius  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia,  311,  312.  Indica> 
tions  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  Valentinian,  457.  General 
observations  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  633. 
Rome,  city  of,  fortified  against  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni,  i.  346.  The 
last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome,  431.  Constantine  enters  the  city 
victorious,  480.  Narrative  of  the  fire  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
ii.  16.  The  Christians  persecuted  as  the  incendiaries,  if.  Tumults 
excited  by  the  rival  bishops  Liberius  and  Felix,  350»  Bloody  contest 
of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  5dl.  The 
emperor  Theodosius  visits  the  city,  iii.  106.  Inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  corruption  of  morals  in  his  reigp,  121  Review  of  the  Pagan 
establishment,  132.  The  Pagan  religion  r:noMnced  by  the  senate, 
138.  Sacrifices  prohibited,  140.  The  Pagav.  nl.gion  prohibited,  151. 
Triumph  of  Honorius  and  Stilicho  over  Alario  the  Goth,  208.  Alaric 
encamps  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  243.  II.*  ospect  of  the  state  of 
the  citv  when  besieg^  by  Hannibal,  244.  Woalttr  of  the  nobles  and 
magnincence  of  the  city,  ^9.  Character  of  the  nobles  of,  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  252.  State  and  character  of  the  common  people,  260. 
Public  distributions  of  bread,  &c.,  261.  Public  baths,  262.  Games  and 
spectacles,  263.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the  city,  265. 
The  citizens  suffer  by  famine,  269.  Plague,  270.  Besieged  by  Alaric, 
268.  The  retreat  of  Alaric  purchased  by  a  ransom,  271.  Is  again  be- 
sieged by  Alaric,  277.  The  senate  unites  with  him  in  electing  Attains 
emperor,  278.  The  city  seized  a  third  time  by  Alaric,  and  plundered, 
281.  Comnarison  between  this  event  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Cnarles  V.,  290.  Alaric  quits  Rome  and  ravages  Italy,  291. 
It  preseryed  from  the  hands  of  Attila  by  a  ransom,  449,  450.  Sack  of 
the  city  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  463.  The  public  buildings  of, 
protected  from  depredation  by  the  laws  of  Majorian,  47/.  Is  sacked  again 
by  the  patrician  Ricimer,  o06.  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the 
West,  509.  The  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  remarked,  515.  History  of 
monastic  institutions  m,  523.  Prosperity  of  the  city  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Theodoric,  iv.  1%  23.  Account  of  the  four  fkctions  in  the  cir* 
cus,  56.  First  introduction  of  silk  among  the  Romans^  66.  The  office 
of  consul  suppressed  by  Justinian,  110.  The  city  receives  BelitaritM, 
159.  Siege  of,  by  the  Goths,  159.  Distressful  siege  of,  by  TotUa,  tht 
Goth,  22».    Is  taken,  257'    Is  reoovered  by  Belisarius,  260.    It  agttiv 
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Uken  by  Totila,  264.  Is  taken  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  272.  Bxtinction 
of  the  senate,  273.  The  city  degraded  to  the  second  rank  under  the 
exarchs  of  Rayenna,  281.  A  review  of  the  Roman  laws,  298  et  seq., 
note$  W.  and  M.  Extent  of  the  duchy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Raven- 
na, 408.  Miserable  state  of  the  cijy,  416.  Pontificate  of  Ghregory  the 
Great,  421.  llie  goyemment  of  the  city  new  modelled  under  the  popes, 
after  their  revolt  from  the  Greek  emperors,  v.  24.  Is  attacked  by  Uie 
Lombards,  and  delivered  by  King  Pepm)  25,  26.  The  office  and  rank  of 
exarchs  and  patricians  explained,  30.  Reception  of  Charlemagne  by 
Pope  Adrian  L,  30.  Oiwn  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  31. 
Mode  of  electing  a  pope,  o8.  Is  menaced  by  the  Saracens,  314.  Pros- 
perous pontificate  of  Leo  IV.,  315,  317.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  ihe 
emperor  Henry  III.,  478.  Great  part  of  the  cltybumt  by  Robert  Guis^ 
card,  in  the  cause  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  479.  The  history  of,  resumed, 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  vL  420.  French  and 
German  emperors  of,  421.  Authority  of  the  popes,  422.  Restoration  of 
the  republican  form  of  government,  434.  Omce  of  senator,  439.  Wars 
against  the  neighborinff  cities,  446.  Institution  of  the  jubilee,456.  Revo> 
lution  in  the  cUy,  by  the  tribune  Rienzi,  471.  His  character,  481,  tiots 
M.  Calamities  flowing  from  the  schism  of  the  papacy,  499.  Statutes 
and  government  of  the  citv,  605.  Porcaro*s  conspiracy,  507.  The  eccle- 
siastical government  of,  512.  Reflections  of  Pog^us  on  the  ruin  of  the 
city,  516.  Four  principal  causes  of  its  ruin  specified,  519.  The  Coli- 
seum of  Titus,  632, 533,  note  M.  Restoration  and  ornaments  of  the  city, 
539. 

Bomilda,  the  betrayer  of  FrluU  to  the  Avars,  her  cruel  treatment  by  them, 
iv.  464,  465. 

Rosamond,  daughter  of  Cunimund,  king  of  the  Gepids,  her  marriage  with 
Alboio,  king  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  390,  392.  Conspires  his  murder,  387, 
398.    Her  flight  and  death,  398,  399. 

Roum,  the  Se^nkiim  kingdom  of,  formed,  v.  526. 

Roxolani,  account  of  their  chiefs,  iii.  28,  fwtes, 

Rudbeck,  Glaus,  summary  abridgment  of  the  arguments  in  his  Ailaniioa, 
u2S6,note. 

Rufinus,  the  confidential  minister  of  the  empcnrar  Theodosius  the  Greatj 
stimulates  his  cruel^  against  Thessalonica,  iL  115.  His  character  ana 
administration,  iiL  lo6.    His  death,  177. 

Rugilas,  the  Hun,  his  settlement  in  Hungar}^  iii.  387,  note  M. 

Runic  characters,  the  antiquity  of,  traced,  i  257,  note,  and  noie  M. 

Russia,  origin  of  the  Russ.  iii.  28,  ftoiea.  Of  the  monarchy  of,  v.  421,  nota 
M.  Geography  and  trade  of,  424.  Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians 
against  Constantinople,  427.  Reign  of  the  csar  Swatoslaus,  431.  The 
Russians  converted  to  Christianitv,  434.  Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls, 
vi.  217.  State  of  the  Qieek  church  of,  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Isidore, 
346. 

Rustan,  a  Persian  nobleman,  a  saying  of  his,  expressive  of  the  danger  of 
living  under  despots,  L  98.  . 

Rutilius,  his  character  of  the  monks  of  Capraria,  iii.  184. 

S. 

Sabellius,  the  heresiarch,  his  opinions  afterwards  adopted  by  his  antago- 
nists, ii.  313.  His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  316.  The  Sabellian^  umte 
with  the  Tritheists,  at  the  council  of  Nice,  to  overpower  the  Arians,  318. 

Sabians,  their  astronomical  mythology,  v.  96. 

Sabinian  obtains  the  command  of  the  eastern  provinces  from  Constantius, 
U.230. 

'  ■,  general  of  the  East,  is  defeated  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth, 
kin^  of  Italy,  iv.  18. 

iaWiuans,  >rigin  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  R^man  civil  law,  iv.  325. 
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SftCrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep,  ii.  436.  Of  camels,  436,  note  M.  Sim  lar 
sacrifices  sanctioned  bv  the  Koran,  v.  115,  note  M. 

Sadducees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews^  i.  531. 

Saffauh,  or  Abul  Abbas,  establishes  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbas  side  caliphs^ 
V.  293,  note  M. 

Saladin,  his  birth,  promotion,  and  character,  vi.  21.  Conquers  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  24,  27.  His  ineffectual  siege  of  Tyre,  2».  Sie^e  of  Acre, 
30.    His  negotiations  with  Richard  I.  of  England,  31.    His  aeath,  35. 

Salerno,  account  of  the  medical  school  of,  v.  462. 

Salian  tribe  governed  by  Clovis,  iii.  569. 

Salic  laws,  history  of,  iii.  590,  note  M.  Choice  permitted  to  individuals  at 
to  which  code  (the  Salic  or  the  Roman)  tney  would  abide  by,  592, 
vide  note  M. 

Sallust,  the  prefect,  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  ii.  399,  notes.  De- 
clines the  offer  of  the  diadem  on  his  death,  504.  Declines  it  again  on 
the  death  of  Jovian,  525.  Is  retained  in  his  employment  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  529,  541. 

,  the  historian,  by  what  funds  he  raised  hig  palace  on  the  Quirinal 

hill,  iii.  286,  note, 

Salona,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  described,  i.  445. 

Salvian,  his  account  of  the  distress  and  rebellion  of  the  Bagauds,  iii 
458,  note. 

Samanides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  327. 

Samaritans,  persecution  and  extinction  of,  by  Justinian,  iv.  530. 

Samuel,  the  prophet,  his  ashes  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  iii.  156. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  procures  the  assassination  of  Chosroes,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  seizes  the  country,  i.  315.  Defeats  the  emperor  Valerian, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  316.  Sets  up  Cyriades  as  successor  to  Valerian 
in  the  Roman  empire,  316.  Overruns  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia, 
317.    His  death,  356. 

,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  is  crowned  king  of  Per8ia,J)efore  his  birth, 

ii.  177f  note  M.  His  character  and  early  heroism,  178.  Harasses  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  179,  note  M.  Battle  of  Singara 
against  the  emperor  Constantius,  182.  His  son  brutally  killed  by  Con- 
stantius,  183.  His  several  attempts  on  Nisibis,  183.  Concludes  a  truce 
with  Constantius,  188.  His  haughty  propositions  to  Constantius,  222.  In 
vades  Mesopotamia,  225.  Reduces  Amida,  226.  Returns  home,  229 
His  peaceful  overtures  to  the  emperor  Julian,  464.  His  consternation 
at  the  successes  of  Julian,  492.  Harasses  the  retreat  of  the  Romans, 
497.  His  treaty  with  the  emperor  Jovian,  508.  His  reduction  of  Arme- 
nia, and  death,  576,  579. 

Saracens,  various  definitions  of  that  appellation,  v.  85,  note,  yuccoisions 
of  the  caliphs,  163.  Their  rapid  conquests,  174.  Conquo  t  of  Persia, 
183.  Siege  of  Damascus,  192.  Battle  of  Yermuk,  and  conquost  of 
Syria,  207.  Of  Egypt,  220.  Invasions  of  Africa,  285,  240.  Their  mili- 
tary character,  369. 

Sabar,  the  Persian  genetal,  joins  the  Avars,  in  besieging  Constantinople, 
iv.  475.    Revolts  to  the  emperor  Heraclius,  477. 

Sinrdinia,  expulsion  of  the  Vandals  from,  by  Marcellinus,  iii.  494.  Is  con- 
quered by  Zano,  the  brother  of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  130. 
Is  surrendered  to  Belisarius,  133. 

Surmatians,  memorable  defeat  of,  bv  the  emperor  Cann',  i.  390.  Their 
manners  described,  ii.  166.  Brief  nistory  of,  168.  They  apply  to  Con- 
stantino the  Great  for  assistance  against  the  Gk)ths,  169.  Are  expelled 
their  country  by  the  Limigantes,  171.  Are  restored  by  Constantilid,  224. 

Savage  manners,  a  brief  view  of,  i.  257.  Are  more  uniform  than  those  of 
civilized  nations,  iii.  3. 

Sarus,  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  and  drives  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  iii.  204.  Insults  Alaric,  and  occa- 
sions the  sacking  of  Romo,  281.  U  k\\\v<\  by  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, 306,  twfe  M. 
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Batuniiiiai,  one  of  the  competitors  for  empire  against  Oallienas,  his  obser* 
ration  on  his  inrestitiire,  i.  324. 

,  lieatenant  under  the  emperor  Probus  in  the  East,  is  driven 
into  rebc^on  by  his  troops,  i.  386. 

Sauce,  punishment  inflictea  on  the  inventor  of  a  new  sauce  if  disagreeable 
to  the  Imperial  palate,  L  172,  note. 

Saxons,  ancient,  an  account  of,  iL  560.  Their  piratical  confederations, 
Ml.  Their  invasions  of  Gaul  checked  hj  the  Romans,  562.  How  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  iii.  543.  Descent  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  616. 
Their  brutal  desolation  of  the  country,  624.  Their  relations  with  Char- 
lemagne, V.  52, 53,  note  M. 

Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Albania,  his  history,  vL  360,  361,  notes. 

Scatinian  law  of  the  Bomans,  account  of,  iv.  378. 

Scaurus,  the  patrician  family  of,  how  reduced  under  the  emperors,  ii.  113, 
note. 

Schism  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  L  520. 

Science  reducible  to  four  classes,  v.  303. 

Sclavonians,  their  national  character,  iv.  196.  Their  barbarous  inroads  on 
the  Eastern  empire,  198.    Of  Dalmatia,  account  of,  v.  407. 

Seots  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how  distinguished,  ii.  563.  Invasions  of 
Britain  by,  565,  566,  note  M.  The  charge  of  cannibalism  denied  by  Br. 
Parr,  567,  noU  M. 

Scythians  and  Tartars,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed  tribes  of  Barba- 
rians, i.  249,  note  G.  Their  pastoral  manners,  iii.  4.  Extent  and  bounda- 
ries of  Scythia,  12,  vide  note  M.  Bevolutions  of,  213.  Their  mode  of 
war,  397. 

Sebastian,  master-general  of  the  infantry  under  the  emperor  Valens,  his 
successful  expedition  against  the  Gtoths,  iii.  47.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  51. 

,  tne  brother  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is  associated  with  him  in 
his  assumed  Imperial  dignities,  iii.  306. 

Sebastocrator,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  v.  353. 

Sees,  in  Normanay,  the  bishop  and  chapter  castrated,  vi.  426,  note. 

Segewten,  the  princes  of,  support  their  independence  obstinately  against 
Artaxerxes,  i.  239,  note. 

Segued,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  iv.  565. 

Selden,  his  sententious  character  of  transubstantiation,  v.  1,  note, 

Seleucia,  the  great  city  of,  ruined  bv  the  Bomans,  L  241. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  number  of  cities  founded  by  him,  L  239,  note. 

Seliuk,  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  house  of,  v.  508.  Division  of  their  empire, 
m.note^. 

Senate  of  Bome  is  reformed  by  Augustus,  i.  74,  note  M.  Its  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  82.  Abortive  attempt  of,  to  resume  its  right  after  the 
murder  of  Caligula,  88.  Its  legal  jurisdiction  over  the  emperors,  119. 
Is  subiected  to  military  despotism  by  Severus,  148.  Women  excluded 
from  this  assembly  by  a  solemn  law,  176.  The  form  of  a  secret  meeting, 
206.  Measures  taken  to  support  the  authority  of  the  two  Oordians,  207. 
The  senate  elect  Maximus  and  Ballinus  emperors  on  the  deaths  of  the 
Gordians,  209.  They  drive  the  Alemanni  out  of  Italy,  304.  The  sena- 
tors forbid  to  exercise  military  employmente  by  Gallienus,  304.  Elect 
Tacitus,  the  father  of  the  senate,  emperor,  370.  Prerogatives  gained  to 
the  senate  by  this  election,  371.  Their  power  and  authority  annihilated 
by  Diocletian,  434.  Amount  of  the  coronary  gold,  or  customary  free 
gift  of,  to  the  emperors,  ii.  150.  The  claim  of  Julian  to  the  empire 
admitted,  389.  Petitions  of,  to  the  emperors,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
altar  of  victory,  iii.  134.  The  Pagan  religion  renounced,  137.  Debates 
of,  on  the  proposals  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  2^.  Genealogy  of  the  senators, 
246.  Passes  a  decree  for  putting  to  death  Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilicho. 
269.  Under  the  influence  of  Alaric,  elects  Attains  emperor,  278.  Trial 
of  Arvandus,  a  praetorian  prsefect  of  Gaul,  500.  Surrenaers  the  sovereign 
power  of  Italy  to  the  emperor  of  the  East,  501.     Extinction  of  that 
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UIiiBtrioiis  assembly^  iv.  273.    Restoration  of,  in  the  twdfth  century,  yU 
434,  438.    The  assembly  resolved  into  single  magistrates,  439. 

Serapion,  his  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  a  personified  deity,  iv.  494. 

Serapis,  historr  of  his  worship,  and  of  his  temple  at  Alexandria,  ilL  148» 
The  temple  destroyed,  146. 

Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  married  to  Stilicho,  iiL  174.  • 
Cruelly  strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  269. 

Serjeant,  legal  and  military  import  of  that  term,  yi.  76,  note. 

Senca  and  Thins,  of  the  ancients,  iv.  68,  note  M. 

Severinus,  St.,  encourages  Odoacer  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Italy,  iii.. 
511.    His  body,  how  disposed  of,  515,  note. 

Severus  is  declared  Cesar  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
i.  458.    His  death,  462. 

is  appointed  g^^ieral  of  the  cavalry  in  Oaul  under  Julian,  ii.  236. 

,  Septimius,  his  stone  wall  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  i.  5, 
note  M.  General  of  the  Fannonian  legions,  assumes  the  purple  on  the 
death  of  Pertinax,  133.    His  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  li.  48. 

Shepherds  and  warrion ,  their  respective  modes  of  life  compared,  iii.  4, 
notelA, 

Shiites,  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  their  distinction  from  the  Sonnites,  v.  156. 

Siberia^  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  miserable  state  of  the  natives 
of,  iii.  15.    Is  seized  and  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  vi.  220. 

Sibylline  books,  in  the  custody  of  the  Quindecemvirs,  iii.  132. 

Sicily,  reflections  on  the  distractions  in  that  island,  i  326.  Is  conquered 
by  the  Saracens,  v.  512.  Introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture  there,  347. 
Exploits  of  the  Normans  there,  450.  Is  conquered  by  Count  Ro^er,  464. 
Roger,  son  of  the  former,  made  king  of,  482.  Reign  of  William  the 
Bad,  493.  Reign  of  WiUiam  the  Good,  494.  Conquest  of,  by  the  em- 
peror Henry  Vl.,  496.  Is  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  vi.  160.  The 
Sicilian  Vespers,  164. 

Sidonius  Apolunaris,  the  poet,  his  humorous  treatment  of  the  capitation 
tax,  ii.  146,  note  M.  His  character  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Gaul,  iii.  467.  His  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Avitus,  471.  His  pane- 
gyric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius.  491. 

Siganfu,  celebrated  inscription  of,  iv.  545,  note.  Its  authenticity  vindi- 
cated, 545,  fwte  M. 

Si^mond,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his  son,  and  is  canonized, 
iii.  580.    Is  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  Franks,  581. 

Silentiarius,  Paul,  his  account  of  the  various  species  of  stone  and  marble 
employed  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  iv.  88,  note. 

Silk,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and  then  in  the  small  Grecian  island  of 
Ceos,  iv.  66.  A  peculiar  kind  of  silk  procured  from  the  pinna  marina, 
68.  The  silk-worm,  how  introduced  to  Greece,  71.  Progress  of  the 
manufacture  of,  in  the  tenth  century,  v.  345. 

Silver  and  brass,  relative  value  of,  i.  10,  fwte  M. 

Simeon,  persecutor  of  the  FauUcians,  becomes  a  proselyte  to  their  opin- 
ions, V.  390. 

,  kinp  of  Bulgaria,  his  exploits,  v.  408. 

Stylites,  the  nermit,  his  extraordinary  mode  of  life,  iii.  ^38. 

Simony,  an  early  instance  of,  ii.  54,  note. 

Simplicius,  one  of  the  last  surviving  Pagan  philosophers  of  Athens,  his 
writings  and  character,  iiL  lOjp. 

Singara,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantius  and  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  ii.  182—239.  The  city  of,  reduced  by  Sapor,  182—239.  Is 
yielded  to  him  by  Jovian,  509. 

Singeric,  brother  of  Sarus,  is  made  king  of  the  Goths,  iii.  310. 

Singidunum  taken  by  Baian,  cha^n  of  the  Avars,  iv.  444. 

Sirmium  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian,  iv.  444. 

Siroes  deposes  and  murders  his  father  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  iv.  482; 
483,  note  M.    His  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius,  484. 
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SbMrnt,  a  Gotble  Idng  of  Spaixr,  persecutes  the  Jews  there,  ifi.  MB. 
8ixtu«  v.,  pope,  chjineter  of  his  administration,  tL  513.    Leti'^s  life  oL 

6lZ,noeeM. 
StaTe,  strange  perrersfon  of  the  original  sense  of  ihat  appeHation ;  r.  496. 
Slaves^  amon^  the  Romans,  who,  and  their  concKtion  described^  1.  47. 

Thetr  amasing  number,  47,  note  M.    Marriage  permitted  them  fcv^  the 

sake  of  a  progenr  of  bondsmen,  49,  note  M. 
dlavery,  personal,  imposed  on  cantiTes  by  the  barbarous  nations,  ixL  002. 
Sleepers,  Seven,  narrative  of  the  legendary  tale  of,  iiL  369. 
Smyrna,  capture  of,  by  Tameriane,  vi.  286. 

Smy  th*8,  Captain,  Catalogue  of  Medals,  note  M.  i.  3S1.    ffis  fist  of  true 
.   and  doubtful  coins  of  Pretenders  to  the  throne  in  the  rexgTt  of  GaUienus, 

322»notoM. 
Society,  philosophical  reflections  on  the  rerolntions  of,  iii.  69^ 
SolTandes,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  327. 
Soldiers,  Roman,  L  10.    Their  obligations  and  discipline,  11.    "W^en  they 

first  received  regular  pay,  186. 
Soliman,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  undertakes  tike  siege -of' Oonstantiliople, 

V.  278.     His  enormous  appetite  and  death,  280. 
,  sultan,  conquers  Asia  Minor,  v.  524.  Fixes  his  residence  at  Nice, 

526.    Is  succeeded  by  his  son  David,  sumamed  KilMfe  Arslte,  who 

destroys  the  van  of  the  first  crusade  in  the  plains  of  mee,  6S6i  noteM^ 

Nice  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  575.    Battle  of  Doryheum,  577. 

— ,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character,  v\.  279.    Error  as  to  Ms  ^beatfa. 


230,  note  M.    His  aluance  with  the  Greek  emperor  Manu^  Palwologas, 
283. 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  the 
name  of  bis  Wisdom,  ii.  304.  Reasons  for  supposing  he- did  not  write 
either  the  book  of  Eccleeiastes  or  the  Prowrfts,  it.  139,  note.  FIcfe  noee  M. 

,  the  eunuch,  relieves  the  Roman  province  in  Afirica-from  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Moors,  iv.  143.  Revolt  of  his  troops  atCaz^Mtgev  2m. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  by  An  talus  the  Moor,  248,  no^M. 

Sonnites  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  their  tenets,  y.  156. 

Sopater,  a  Svrian  philosopher,  beheaded  by  Constantine  tiie  Qrwt^  on  a 
charge  of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  ii.  ^7,  note, 

Sophia,  the  widow  of  Justin  IL,  her  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius, iv.  403. 

,  St.,  foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Constantinople^  iy.-85;    Its 

description,  87.    Is  converted  into  a  mosque,  vi.  411. 

Sophian,  the  Arab,  commands  the  first  siege  of  Constantmople,  ▼.  274. 

Sophronia,  a  Roman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape  the  vioiesdee  of  Max- 
entius,  i.  472,  note. 

Sortes  Sanctorum,  a  mode  of  Christian  divination,  adopted  from  the  Pa- 
gans, iii.  584,  note. 

Soul,  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the  immortality 
of,  i.  527.  This  doctrine  more  generallr  received  among  the  barbarous- 
nations,  and  for  what  reason,  529.  VVas  not  taught  oy  Moses,  530. 
Presumed  reason  of  his  silence  on  this  head,  530,  note  M.  Four  dififer- 
ent  prevailing  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of.  iv.  491,  note, 

Sozopetra  destroyed  bv  the  Greek  emperor  Theophihxs,  t.  319. 

Spain,  the  province  of,  described,  i. : 
province  oy  the  Romans,  188.  Is 
of  the  history  of,  iii.  307.  Is  in 
The  invaders  conquered  by  Walli( 
the  Vandals  there,  369.  Expediti( 
into,  469.  The  Christian  reKgion 
tyrdom  of  Hermenegild,  559.  Pei 
tive  assemblies  of,  612.  Acquisiti 
of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemaj 
Arabs  into  the  country,  246.    Def 
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kUig  ol,  25a    Conqvett^  of»  by  Ma«i»  268.     Its  prosMHtf  unaMMihe 

Saracens,  261.    The  Christian  fsuth  there,  sapptaatecT  b^  that  ofXa- 

homet,  203.    The  throne  of  Cofdova  established  bf  the  Oinmi«de»^  263. 

Accession  of  Abdalrahmftn,  296.. 
Stadium*  01ympic»  the  races  of,,  compared  ^rith  thoee  in  the  Roman 

circus,  iv.  56.    D'Anville's  measure  of  the  Gxeek:  stawte,  ii.  92)  im<»  Bf. 
Stauradnsy  emperor  of  ConstantinopUr,  It;  589. 
Stephen,  a  freedmui  of  Domitilla,  assasainaites  the  enperor  BomitlaB)  iL 

2o,fiotoM. 
,  oouAt  of:  Chartres^  his:  character,  and  eagagem^it  in  the  first 

crusade,  v.  559.    Deserts  his  standaEd,  585. 

,  St.»  the  first  Christian -martyr,  ndsacidoosdisoovtfry  of  his  body, 


and  the  miracles  worked  by  it,  iiL  158; 

-,  the  Savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Jostiaian  II.  to  exter- 


minate the  Chersonites,  iv.  580. 

III.,  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  ag^^nst 


the  Lombards,  under  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  v.  26.    Crowns^ing 
Pepin,  29. 

Stilieho,  the  g^eat  general  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  em^^eror  Hmio- 
rius,  his  character,  iii.  173.  Puts  to  death  Rufinus.  the  tyrannical  nrsef^ct 
of  the  £^t,  177.  His  exoedttioB-  against  Alarie  in  Greece^  19d.  His 
diligent  endeavors  to  checV  his  progress  in  Italy,  302^  Defeats  Alarie 
at  Pollentia,  205.  Drives  him  out  of  Italy,  207.  His  trtomph  at  Rome, 
209»  His  preparationa  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  216.  Be- 
duoes  and  puts  him  to  death,  220.  Supports  the  claims  of  Alarie  in  the 
Roman  senate,  230.  I»  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  288y  284w  His  memory 
peraeeuted,  235. 

Stoza  heads  the  revolted  troope  of  the  enmeror  JustinSan  in  Aftfea,  iv.  246. 
His  death  related  variously,  246,  noto.M. 

Strasburgr,  battle  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Alemaniii»  iii  237'. 

Stokely,  Dr.4  Medallio  History  of  Carausius  by,  i.  461^  not». 

Successianus  defends  the  Roman  frontier  against  the  G^ths^  i*  307. 

Suevi,  the  origin  and  renown  of,  i.  302,  303,  noto  Mv 

Smetde  applauded  and  pitied  by  thellomans,  iv.  383^ 

Sttiones  or  Sitones,  the,  distinguished  from  the  Suevi,  i.  263>  ndi»  TA: 

Sttlpicius,  Sfurvinsi  wae  the  highest  improver  of  the  Ronum  jurispradenoe, 
iv.  32L 

SuUan,  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of  Eastern  soveveigaty,  v.  500;  note, 

Sumnat,  description  of  the  Pagoda  o^.  in  GKizarat,  and  ita  diestruotien  by 
the  sultan  Mahmttd,  v.  502. 

Sun,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  envperOT-  Elagabaluej  i. 
170.  Was  the  peculiar  object  of  the  devotion  of  Co«stan tine  the- Grreat, 
before  his  conversion,  iL  251.    And  of  Julian,  after  his  "apostasy,  424. 

Surenas,  Persian  general,  a  fannly  name,  not  a  title^  ii.  47v,  noto  M. 

Susa,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constantino  the  (h'eat,  i.  476. 

Swatoslaust  czar  of  Russia,  his  reign,  v.  431, 433. 

Swiss  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,,  how  fas  similar  to  that- of  the  ancient 
Franks,  i.  300. 

Sword  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the  Huns,  hietovyof,  iii.  390. 

Syagrius,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Biix«gundlans,  hia  charaoterv  iii^  6T^  Is 
conquered  by  Clevis,  571. 

Sylla,  the  dictator j  his  legislative  charactsr j  iv;  375. 

SyUanusy  tbeoonsui»  his  speech  to  ther  senate,  recommeiitdilig.-thy  eteeticHt- 
of  the  two  Gordiana  to  tneir  approbation;  i.  206l 

6f  Ivaaia*  sister  of  the  praefect  Rimnns,  her  sanctity,  iti.  178|  n&t$i 

Sylvanus,  general  in-  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is  rained  by  toneaohery,  ii. 
216.    Assumes  the  purine  at  Cologne,  216.    His  death.  216. 

Sylverius,  pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  into  exile  by  B8lisarius>  fat  an<  at- 
tempt to  betray  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Gtoths,  ivi  168,  169,  note'  M, 
His  death,  252,  note. 
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^. . hk  aeoomt  of  the  Pftgmn  eonforndty  of  the  emperor  Con* 

•tmntiiis,  dttring  his  Tint  to  Borne,  IL  367.  Pleads  in  behalf  of  the 
aneieBt  rann  religion  of  Borne  to  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  iii  135. 

SynMios,  bisnop  of  rtolemais,  excommunicates  the  president  Andronieix8» 
iL  aW).  His  extraordinary  character,  290,  note.  His  adTice  to  the  East- 
ern emperor  Aroadios,  iii.  197. 

Synods,  provincial,  in  the  primitiTe  churches,  institution  of,  i  558,  noteg 
M.  and  O.    Nature  of  those  assemblies,  iL  288.    See  Councils. 

Syria,  its  rerolutions  and  extent,  L  27.  Is  reduced  by  Chosroes  II.,  Iring 
.of  jPertia,  It.  469.  General  description  of,  y.  204.  Is  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  207.    luTasion  of;  by  Tamerlane,  tL  200. 

Syriac  language,  where  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity,  i.  242,  note. 

Syrianus,  duke  of  Egypt,  sim>rises  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  expels 
Athanasius,  the  primate  of  £gypt,  iL  348. 

T. 

Tabari,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his  work,  y.  175,  note,   . 

Tabenne,  the  island  of;  in  Upper  Thebais,  is  settled  with  monks,  by  Pa- 
chomius,  iiL  523. 

Table  of  emerald  in  the  Gothic  treasury  in  Sl>ain,  account  of,  iii.  299. 

TaoHus,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  i.  370. 

■  ,  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  principles  of  the  Portico,  L  94, 

note*  The  intention  of  his  episodes,  226.  His  character  as  an  historian, 
250.  His  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  250,  note  M.,  255 ;  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Bructeri,  275,  note  G.  His  history,  how  preserved  and 
transmitted  down  to  us,  369,  note.  His  account  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  as  the  incendiuies  of  Bome,  iL  17. 

Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantino,  character  of,  t.  338,  note  H.  Military 
character  of  the  Greeks,  364. 

Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  Narset  and  Totila,  king  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy,  It.  270. 271. 

Taherites,  the  Saracen  djmasty  of,  y.  326. 

Tamerlane,  his  birth,  reign,  and  conquests,  yi.  246,  247,  note  M.  His  first 
adventures,  249,  note  M.  His  letter  to  Bajaset,  258.  Inquiry  as  to  its 
authenticity,  note  M.,  258.  His  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
at  Aleppo,  261.  Defeats  and  tokes  Bajazet  prisoner,  265,  266.  How 
kept  out  of  Europe,  271.  His  triumph  at  Samarcand,  273.  Dies  on  a 
march  to  China,  275.    His  character,  275. 

Tancred,  the  crusader,  his  character,  v.  561.  His  gallant  behavior  at  Con> 
stantinople,  571.    His  conduct  at  Jerusalem,  593,  594. 

Tarachus,  the  sufferings  of,  and  other  Christians,  ii.  81,  notee  M. 

Tarasius,  secretary  to  the  empress  Irene,  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, v.  37.  Presides  at,  and  frames  the  decrees  of,  the  second  council 
of  liice,  37. 

Tank,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  v.  252.  Defeats  and  kills  Boderic, 
king  of  the  Goths,  253.    His  disgrace,  257,  261. 

Tarragona,  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  L  301. 

Tartars.    See  Scythians. 

Tartary,  Eastern,  conquest  of;  by  Tamerlane,  vi.  253.  "" 

Tatian,  and  hia  son  Proculus,  destroyed  by  the  base  arts  of  Bufinus,  the 
confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  iii.  166, 167. 

?kurus,  the  consul,  iL  888.  Banished  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  400. 
axes,  how  the  Boman  citizens  were  exonerated  from  the  burden  of,  i.  186. 
Account  of  those  instituted  by  Augustus,  189.  Freedom  of  Bome  given 
to  all  provincials  byCaracalla  for  tne  purpose  of  taxation,  194,  or  by  B£. 
AureUus,  194,  noteVf.  Consequences  of  this  measure,  195.  How  raised 
nnder  Constantino  the  Great,  and  his  successors,  ii.  141,  142,  note  M.y 
146.  note  M.  CapiUtion  tax,  145, 146,  note  M.,  iv.  77. 
Tmjeif  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  v.  138, 139. 
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*Xeias,  the  la»t  king  of  the  Qothsi  defeated  and  IdUea  bj  the  eunveh 
Narses,  iv.  273,  2#4. 

Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  iii  210,  vide  note  M. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem  burned,  ii.  22.  History  of  the  emperor  Julian'* 
attempt  to  restore  it,  436. 

Temugin.    See  Zingis. 

Tephrice  is  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Paulicians,  y.  392. 

Tertullian,  his  pious  exultation  in  the  expected  damnation  of  all  the 
pagan  world,  i.  538.  Criticisms  on  the  Latin  passage,  and  Gibbon's 
translation,  538,  notes  G.  and  M.  Suggests  desertion  to  Christian  sol- 
diers,  552,  note.  Critical  inquiry  as  to  his  real  meaning,  552,  notes  O.  and 
M.  His  suspicious  account  of  two  edicts  of  Tiberius  and  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, in  favor  of  the  Christians,  ii.  46. 

Testaments,  the  Roman  laws  for  regulating,  iv.  362.    Codicils,  ^64. 

Tetricus  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul  at  the  instigation  of  Victoria,  i.  348. 
Betrays  his  legions  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  349.  Is  led  in  triumph 
by  Aurelian,  3o9,  360. 

Teutonic  languages,  the  cycle  of  poetry  relating  to  Attila  the  Hun  m  the, 
iii.  413,  414,  note  M. 

Thabor,  Mount,  dispute  concemixig  the  light  of,  vi.  193. 

Thanet,  the  island  of,  granted  by  Vortigeni,  as  a  settlement  for  his  Saxon 
auxiliaries,  iii.  616. 

Theatrical  entertainments  of  the  Romans  described,  iii.  264. 

Thebsean  legion,  the  martyrdom  of,  apocryphal,  ii.  60,  note. 

Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  iv.  369,  375. 

Themes,  or  military  governments  of  the  Greek  empire,  account  of,  y.  340. 

Themistius,  the  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious  toleration,  ii.  522. 

Theodatus,  his  birth  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  iv.  149.  His 
disgraceful  treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  revolt  against  them, 
152, 153.    His  deposition  and  death,  158. 

Theodebert,  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins  the  Goths  in  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Milan,  iv.  176.    Invades  Italy,  177.    His  death,  17o. 

Termini,  the  ancient,  the  savages  of  Scythia  compared  to,  iii.  27. 

Theodemir,  a  Gothic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  his  treaty  of  submission  to 
the  Saracens,  v.  258. 

Theodora,  empress,  her  birth,  and  early  history,  iv.  48.  Her  marriage  with 
Justinian,  52.  Her  tyranny,  53.  Her  virtues,  54.  Her  death,  5o.  Her 
fortitude  during  the  Nika  sedition,  63.  Accouq,t  of  her  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  Hersum,  90.  Her  pious  concern  for  the  conversion  of  Nubia, 
561,  562. 

,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  her  history,  iv.  594.  Re- 
stored the  worship  of  images,  v.  39.  Provokes  the  PauUcians  to  rebel- 
lion, 392. 

,  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  IX.,  her  history, 
iv.  610,  611. 

,  widow  of  Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  her  adventures  at 

the  concubine  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  iv.  528. 

Theodore  Angelus,  despot  of  Epirus,  seizes  the  emperor  Peter  of  Cour« 
tenay,  vi.  115.    Possesses  himself  of  Thessalonica,  116. 

Theodoric,  the  son  of  Alario,  his  prosperous  reign  over  the  Visigoths  in 
GauL  iii.  425.  Unhappy  fates  of  his  daughters,  427.  Is  prevailed  on 
by  ^tius  to  join  his  forces  against  Attila,  436.  Is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Chalons,  440. 

— — —  II.,  iii.  467.  Acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Torismond,  467.  His  character  by  Sidonius,  468.  His  expo* 
dition  into  Spain,  470. 

the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  education,  iv.  1,  2,  notes  M.    Is 


forced  by  his  troops  into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Zeno,  6.    He 
undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy,  8.    Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer,  9, 11. 
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i»  fltloMMflidgvd  king  of  ItaW,  12.  Renew  of  his  admiii£itrati(mr  1% 
IS.  Atcignt  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy  to  his  soldiers,  13,  vidkrnatd  M. 
His  TiiH  to  Borne,  and  care  of  the  miblic  buildings,  23,  24,  note  M.  Hlfe 
reKgioB,  27.    His  remorse  and  death,  88. 

ftaArie,  am  of  Triarius,  iy.  7. 

Theodoaiaa  code.  reeoTerr  of  the  first  fire  books  of  the,  ir.  327>  noCffVf, 

Tkoodoaiopolis,  the  city  of,  in  Armenia,  built,  iiL  360. 

Tbeodoatns  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a  Roman  prince  and  a  Par- 
thiaa  monaieh,  it  152,  note.  The  prorince  of  Mesia  preserved  by  his 
mlor,  689.  Is  aase  elated  byOratian  as  emperor  of  the  ^ut,  iii.  57-  His 
birtk  and  charaeter,  M.  His  prudent  and  successful  conduct  of  the 
Ootkle  «Mur,  61.  Defeats  an  invasion  of  the  Ostrogothsj  67.  His  treaty 
with  MaximttS,  78.  His  baptism,  and  edict  to  establish  orthodox  ikith, 
80.  Purges  the  city  of  Constantinople  from  Arianism,  86.  Enforces  the 
Nicene  doctrine  throughout  the  Bast,  87.  Convenes  a  council  at  Con- 
atantiaopie,  88.  His  wicts  against  heresy,  91.  Receives  the  fugitive 
tenily  of  YalentiniaB,  and  marries  his  sister  Oalla,  10#,  105.  Defeats 
Maaimus,  and  visits  Rome,  106,  107.  His  character,  107,  108.  His 
Unity  to  tha  dtv  of  Antioeh,  111,  118.  His  cruel  treatment  of  lliessa- 
lonica,  114.  Submits  to  the  penance  imposed  by  St.  Ambrose,  for  his 
severity  to  Thessalonica,  117.  Restores  Valentmian,  119.  Consults 
John  of  I^oopoHa,  the  hermit,  on  the  intended  war  against  Bugenius; 
122.  Defeats  Eugenius,  125.  His  death,  127.  Procured  a  senatorial 
renunciation  of  the  Pagan  reHgfon,  138.  Abolishes  Pagan  rites;  1^. 
ProhibiU  the  Pagan  rehgion,  1^. 

the  Younger,  his  birth,  iii.  318.    Is  sidd  to  be  left  by  his  fhther 

ArcadNu  to  the  care  of  Jesdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  349.  His  education 
and  character,  863.  His  marriage  with  Eudocia,  355,  396.  His  war  with 
Persia,  357.  His  pious  joy  on  the  death  of  John-,  the  usurper  of  the 
West,  865.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns^  387.  His  armies  defeated  by 
Attila,  306.  Is  reduced  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by  Attila,  401,  402. 
Is  oppressed  by  the  embassies  of  Attila,  404.  Embassy  of  Maximin  to 
Attint»  406.  Is  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  416. 
Attila's  embassy  to  htm  on  that  occasion,  417.  His  death,  418;  His 
perpleaity  at  tfate  religious  feuds  between  Cyril  and  Nestoriu9,  ir:  510; 
Banishes  Nestorius,  513. 

■'     ■  "I         III.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  581. 

-,  the  fiKher  of  the  emperor,  his  successful  expedition  tp  Brihun, 


ii  568.  Is  received  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  publisher  an  amnesty^ 
668.  Suppresses  the  revolt  of  Firmus  the  Moor,  in  Afinea^  572:  Is  be- 
headed at  Carthage,  574. 

-,jMtHarch  of  Alexuidrfai,  his  competftfon  with  O^dan,  hTnr-de- 


eided,  iy.  657.    His  negotiations  at  the  court  of  ConMan«teople,  ^9; 

-,  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  mux^eiM  by 


Us  biother  Constaas  IL,  iv.  574. 

-,  the  lover  of  Antonina,  detected  by  Belisarius,  iv.  lOlt    Turns 


monaB  to  eoeape  hsr^  185.    His  deiath,  187.    MisreprosetttMlon  respeet^ 

ing  it,  187,  twte  M. 
ThoMotns,  president  of  tht'conneil  of  Hieropolfr  undtf  CoMCanfMs',  hltf 

ridiculous  flattery  to  that  evperor,  ii.  300. 
Aeopluao,  wife  of  the  Greek  ompevorRomaniur  II.,  peisMft  bMlThiU'M^ 

his  father,  iv.  605;    Her  conneetioii  w4th  NieephMu*  Phoeaa,  ^06;    His 

BMider,  and  her  exile,  608. 
Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  iv.  592.    His  Amorioft  Wl»r  irtth 

the  caliph  Motassem,  v;  818. 

'  ,  ardibisbop  of  Alexan^a,  destroys  the  temple«f  S^xsHj^t  «eld 

the  Alexandrian  library,  iii.  145,  146.    Assists  the  j>eM*«utiien  of  St. 

Chryaostem,  343.    His  inveethre  against  Eudoxia,  819)  tmte. 

»  his  piouB  embassy  ihmi  Constantius  to  the  BMt  IiufiM  ^Bi^'io 


Abyssinia^  iL  276,  twte,  and  not&  M. 
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Theophobns,  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate  histonr,  iv.  593. 

Theraputse,  or  Essenians,  some  account  of,  i.  57o. 

Thermopylae,  the  Straits  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  iv.  98. 

Thessalonica,  sedition  and  massacre  there,  iii.  113.    Cruel  treatment  of  the 

citizens,  114.    Penance  of  Theodosius  for  this  severity,  117. 
Theudelinda,  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to  Autharis,  king  of  the  Loin* 

bards,  iv.  414. 
Thibaut,  count  of  Campagne,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  vi.  61. 
Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  IL 

and  cruel  punishment,  iv.  592. 
— ^»-  of  Damascus,  his  exploits  against  the  Saracens  when  besieging 

that  city,  v.  197. 
-,  St., 


account  of  the  Christians  of,  in  India,  iv.  547.    Persecution 
of  them  by  the  Portuguese,  547}  548,  note  M.,  549. 

Thrace  is  colonized  by  the  Bastamae,  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  i.  383.  The 
fugitive  Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Valens,  iii.  31. 
Is  ravaged  b]r  them,  38.    The  Goths  settled  there  by  Theodosius,  68. 

Thrasimund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  character,  iii.  549. 

Three  Chi^pters,  the  famous  dispute  concerning  the,  iv.  532. 

Thundering  Legion,  the  story  concerning,  of  suspicious  veracity,  ii.  47. 

Tiberius  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  i.  90.  His  administration  of  the  laws, 
98.  Reduces  Cappadocia,  191,  note.  Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in 
favor  of  the  Christians,  ii.  46. 

'  is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as  his  successor  in  the  empire  of  the 
East,  iv.  401.    His  character  and  death,  403, 404. 

Timasius,  master-general  of  the  army  under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  liL 
328.    Is  disgraced  and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  328. 

Timothy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder  of  Proterius,  archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  succeeds  him,  iv.  522. 

Tipasa,  miraculous  gift  of  si>eech  bestowed  on  the  Catholics  there,  whose 
tongues  had  been  cut  out,  iiL  557. 

Tiridates,  kins  of  Armenia,  his  character  and  history,  ii.  419.  Is  restored 
to  his  kingoom  by  Diocletian,  419.  Is  expelled  by  the  Persians,  422.  Is 
restored  again  by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  430.  His 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  death,  iii.  179,  vide  note  M. 

Tithes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroaster  as  by  Moses,  i.  236,  note. 
Were  first  granted  to  the  church  by  Charlemagne  v.  47. 

Titus  admitted  to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  father  Vespasian, 
L90. 

Togrul  Beg,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and  character,  v.  508.  He  res- 
cues the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies,  509. 

Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik,  v.  253,  254. 

Toleration,  universal,  its  happy  effects  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  34.  Re* 
Btrictions  therein,  38,  noteW.  What  sects  the  most  intolerant,  237, 238, 
note$  M. 

Tollius,  objections  to  his  account  of  the  vision  of  Antigonus,  ii.  264,  note. 

Tongues,  tne  gift  of,  i.  539,  note  M. 

Torismond,  son  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  attends  his  father 
against  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  436.  Battle  of  Chalons,  440.  Is 
acknowledged  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  field,  442.  Is  killed 
by  his  brother  Theodoric,  467. 

Torture,  how  admitted  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Romans  under  the  em- 
perors, ii  138. 

Totila  is  elected  king  of  Italv  by  the  Goths,  iv.  250.  His  justice  and  mod- 
eration, 253.  Besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Rome,  255, 256.  Is  induced 
to  spare  Rome  from  destruction,  at  tne  instance  of  Belisarius,  259. 
Takes  Rome  again,  264.  Plunders  Sicily,  265.  Battle  of  Tagina,  270. 
His  death,  272,  no^e  M. 

Toulunides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  v.  327. 

Tournements  preferable  exhibitions  to  the  Olympic  games,  v.  563. 
62* 
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Tovft,  bfttUe  of,  between  Chmrles  Jfortel  and  tke  Ssnicene,  r.  289. 

ToumdrU,  in  OermaDy,  is  ovemin  and  occupied  by  the  Fhmlcs,  u.  29SL 

Traditors,  in  the  primitiye  church,  ii.  67. 

Trajan,  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Dacia,  i.  7.  His  conquests  in  the  East, 
7.  Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him  and  Hadrian,  8.  His  pfllar 
described,  6B.  Whj  adopted  b^  the  emperor  Nerra,  91.  His  instnxo* 
tions  to  Pliny  the  younger  for  his  conduct  towards  the  ChristiaBs,  xL  26* 
Description  of  his  famous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  92,  note. 

'  ,  count,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Para,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  681. 

Transubstantiation,  the  doctrine  of,  when  established,  ri.  37. 

Trebatius,  a  iuriseojisult  patronised  by  Oicero,  o^nions  of,  ir.  323.  IStror 
with  regard  to,  323,  noie  W. 

T^vbisono,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i.  308.  An- 
tiquity of,  808,  note  M.  The  dukes  of,  become  independent  on  the 
Greek  enrpire,  ti.  180,  note  H.  Is  yielded  to  the  Turks  by  David,  its 
last  emperor.  414,  415,  note$  M. 

Tribigild  the  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellion  in  Phrygia  against  the  emperor  Ax- 
ca£us,  iii.  331. 

Tribune,  the  office  of,  eznlahied,  i«79,  80,  note  M.,  80. 

Triboman,  his  genius  ana  character,  iv.  329.  Is  employed  by  Justinian  to 
reform  the  ^e  of  Roman  laws,  330,  331.  The  Anti-fnbonians,  299, 
noteVr, 

Trinity,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  iL  359.  le  violently  agitated  In  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  309.  Three  systems  of,  315.  Decisions  of  the 
council  of  Nice  concerning,  317.  Different  forms  of  the  doxology,  354. 
Frauds  used  to  support  the  doctrine  of,  iiL  555. 

TVipoli,  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly  oppressed  under  the  government  of 
Count  Bromanus,  iL  509. 

Trisagion,  religious  war  concerning,  iv.  524. 

Troops,  Roman,  their  discipline,  i.  11.  When  they  flMt  r«c«dved  paffy  180. 
Cause  of  the  difficulty  in  levying  them,  ii  129.  See  Jotnas,  Fidannes. 
and  Pretorian  bands. 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Chrecian  cantp  of  besiegers, 
described,  iL  92. 

Tudela,  Benjamin  of,  the  genuineness  of  his  travel*  called  into  dirabt^  v. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Omstantlne  the  Great,  end  tile  Heufehatttr  of 
Maxentins,  i.  477- 

Turisund,  king  of  the  OepidsB,  his  honorable  reception  of  Alboin  the  £oitL-* 
bard,  who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  iv.  389,  39^. 

Turks,  their  origin,  iv.  200,  note  M.  Their  primitive  institutions;  SffZ, 
Their  conquest,  203, 204.  Their  sQlaaee  with  the  emperor  Justitff&tf  ^  265. 
Send  auxiHaries  to  Heraclius-,  477.  Grow  powerful  and  Ueentious^tLnd^^ 
the  Saracens,  v.  820.  Terror  excHed  by  their  raenaeittg-  Eutone,  *W- 
Their  military  character,  415.  They  extend  themselves  over  AAtt,  499. 
Beign  of  Mamnud  the  Gasnevide,  499, 509.  Their  manners  attd^eittigni- 
tion,  505.  They  subdue  Persia.  507.  Dynast^r  of  the  Selntl^alts^  508. 
TheV  invade  the  provinces  of  me  Greek  empire,  512.  Refbmxatfon  of 
the  Eastern  calendar,  522.  They  conqueror  Asia  NSnor,  594;  Their 
capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  crusaders,  57^.  The  seat  ot  gor^ittttent 
removed  to  Iconium,  vL  3.  Valor  and  conouests  of  2engM,  MK.  Char- 
acter of  Sultan  Noureddin,  18.  Conquest  of  Egypt,  17.  Origin  and  his*' 
tory  of  the  Ottomans,  225.  Their  first  passage  into  Europe^  280.  Their 
money,  the  value  of  the  asper,  284,  note,  and  note  M,  Their  edtrcalaon 
and  aiscipUne,  286.  Embassy  from,  to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  310. 
Take  the  city  of  Constantinople,  403. 

Tnrpin,  archbishop,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  written,  Y;  541, 
note. 

Twelve  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of,  iv;  308,  note  M.  Their  sevwHy*,  879. 
How  the*  criminal  code  of,  sank  into  disuse,  878. 
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Tiro  PviaoiplM,  the^  m  Petsiaa  iSieology,  L  231,  283,  note  O.,  232^  233; 
Tyrants  of  Rome,  the  popular  conceH  of  the  thirty,  iiiTeitigated,  L  321, 

ltO«9M. 

Tyre  is  besieged  by  Saladin,  Ti.  29. 

U. 

XJktmBC,  description  of  that  country,  i.  289. 

X71din,.king  of  the  Hans,  csduoes  and  kills  Oainas,  the  Goth,  iiL  339.    Is 

cbdven  back  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Imperial  nHirristofii>  350,  3i51. 
mphilas^  the  apostle  of  the  Ooths,  his  pious,  labors,  iii.  541.    His  Moeso- 

Oothic  alphabet,  541,  note  M.    Propagated  Arianism,  546. 
Ulpian,  the  lawyer,  phboed  at  the  head  of  the  couiroE  of  state,  under  the 

emperor  Alexander  Severus,  i.  177.      Is  mur4ered  by  the  pnetorian 

guards,  181,  vidi  noia  W. 
Upsal,  anciently  famous  for  its  Oothio  temple,  i.  283. 
Urban  II.,  pope,  patronizes  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  his  project  for  reooTerinff 

the  Holy  Land,  v.  538;    Bzhorts  th^  people  to  a  crusade,  at  the  council 

of  Cleimont,  543.    His  secret  motives -for  it,  568,  note  M. 

■  v.  is  visited  by  John  Palseologus,  vi.  297.     Xtemoves  the  papal 

court  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  495. 
—  VL,  pope,  his  disputed  election,  vi.  497. 
Ursacius,  master  of  the  offices  under  the  em])€ror  Yalentinian,  occasions 

a  revolt  of  the  Alemasni  by  his  parsimony,  ii.  66Bi 
XJisicinus,  a  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Sylvanusin  Oaul, 

iL  216.    Is  superseded  in  hi^  command  over  the  Bastem  provinces!,  280. 
•    Ls  sent  back  again  to  conduct  the  war  with.  Persia,  under  Sahinion,  280. 

Is  again  disgraced,  230. 
Ursini,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  vi.  461— 465^  note,  4^7— ^12» 
Ursulus,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under  Constantius,  unjustiy  put  to*  death 

by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  339. 
Usury.    See  Interest  of  Money. 

V. 

Yadomair,  prince  of  the  .Alemanni,  ie  sent  prisoner  to  Spatn^  by  the  eoai^ 
peror  Julian,  ii.  381.    His  son  murdered  by  the  Romtns,  6o5. 

Valene,  general  of  the  lUyrian  frontier,  receive*  the  titie  of  OsBsor  from 
Licinius,  i.  491.    Loses  his  new  title  and  his  life,  492. 

,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  is  associated  with  him  in 
the  empire,  ii.  528.  Obtains  from  hi&  brother  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
empire,  529.  His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Prooopius^  534.  His  charac- 
ter, 539.  Is  baptized  by  Eudoxus,  and  patroniaoe  the  Aiians,  545.  Is 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  persecution,  547.  His  edict  against  thsT 
Egyptian  monks,  548.  aia  war  with  the  Goths,  iSL  26.  Receives  the 
suppliant  Goths  inio  the  Roma^  territories,  32.  His  war  with  them,.  40. 
Is  aefeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  49,  50.  His  eiUbogi- 
um  by  Libanius,  51. 

-,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursfty  his  crafty  pretensions  to  divine  revela- 


tion, ii.  329. 

Yalentia,  a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  by  Theodosius,  ii.  569. 

Yalentinian  I.,  his  election  to  the  empire,  and  character,  ii.  525,  526.  As- 
sociates his  brother  Yalens  with  him,  528.  Divides  the  empire  into  the 
Eoit  and  West,  and  retains  the  latter,  529.  His  cruelty,  539%  His  civil 
institutions,  541.  His  edicts  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  549. 
Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and  fortifies  the  Rhine,  556.  His  expedition 
to  lUyricum,  and  death,  5^89,  590.  Is  vindicated  A:om  the  charge  of. 
polygamy,  591. 

■  U.  ir  imvested  wiUi  the  Imperial  omMneiitt  isr  hit  xaefefatt'^ 
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timi,  on  the  death  of  hit  fkther,  ii.  092.    Is  refiued  by  8t.  Ambrose  tii 
priTilege  of  a  church  for  him  and  hit  mother  Justine,  on  account  cf  their 
Arian  priadplet,  iiL  97.     His  flight  from  the  invasion  of  Mazimus,  103L 
It  restored  ot  the  emperor  Theodosios,  119.    His  character,  119, 120. 
HU  death.  121. 

Talentinian  IIL  is  established  emperor  of  the  West,  hy  his  cousin  Theo- 
dostos  the  Younger,  iiL  806.  Is  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother  Pladdia,  367.  Flies,  on  the  invation  of  Italy  by  Attila,  449. 
Sendt  an  embatiy  to  Attila  to  pnrdiate  his  retreat,  4o0.  Murders  the 
patrician  JBtiut,  454.  RaTithet  the  wife  of  Petronius  Mazimus,  466. 
Hit  death  and  character,  457. 

Taltntinians,  their  confuted  ideat  of  the  diyinity  of  Jetut  Christ,  iv.  495, 


Valeria,  empress,  widow  of  Oaleriut,  the  unfortunate  fate  of  her  and  her 
mother,  L  487, 488. 

Valerian  it  elected  center  under  the  emperor  Decius,  L  292.  His  elera- 
tion  to  the  empire,  and  his  character,  297,  298.  Is  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  316.  His  treatment,  319,  note  M. 
His  ineonsutent  behaTior  towards  the  Christians,  ii.  52. 

Vandals  and  Ooths  originally  one  people,  i.  285.  This  opinion  contro- 
verted, 285,  286,  note  O.  Total  extirpation  of  the  Vandals,  296,  note  M. 
See  Ooths.  Their  successes  in  Spain,  iiL  369,  370.  Their  expedition 
into  Africa  under  Oenteric,  371.  They  raise  a  naval  force,  and  invade 
Italy,  459.  Sack  of  Bome  by,  463.  Their  naval  depredations  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  486.  Their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
rel^n,543.  Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  549,  55a  Expedition  of  Beli- 
tanus  against  Oelimer,  iv.  121.  Conquest  of,  133.  Their  name  and 
distinction  lost  in  Africa,  140,  249.  Remains  of  their  nation  still  found* 
in  Germany,  140. 

Varanet.    See  Bahram. 

Varangians  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  of,  v.  428. 

Varchonites,  the,  subdued  by  the  Turks,  iv.  204,  note  M. 

Varronian,  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  history  of,  iL  524. 

Vasag,  general  of  Arsaces  Tiranus,  flayed  by  Kine  Sapor,  ii.  577,  note  M. 

Vataoes,  John,  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  at  Nice,  vL  117 — 12A.  His 
character,  141—158. 

Vejretius,  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Boman  discipline  at  the 
tmie  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  li.  129. 

Veil,  the  siege  of  that  dty,  the  era  of  the  Roman  army  first  receiving 
regular  pay.  i.  185.    Site  and  ruins  of,  186,  note  M. 

Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic,  iii.  446,  447,  note  G.  Its  infont  state 
under*  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  iv.  408.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  at 
the  time  of  the  fourth  crusade,  vi.  62—64,  note  M.  Alliance  with  France, 
65.    Divides  the  Greek  empire  with  the  French,  97. 

Veratius,  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  per- 
sonal insults,  iv.  370. 

Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno,  iv.  4.  Her  turbulent 
Ufo,o. 

Verona,  siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  i.  478.  Battle  of,  between 
Stilicho,  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the  Goth,  iii.  218. 

Verres,  why  his  punishment  was  inadeouate  to  his  offences,  iv.  S75. 

Vespasian,  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  son 
Titus,  L  90. 

Vestals,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office,  iii.  132. 

Vetranio,  the  Roman  general  in  lUyricum,  assumes  the  purple,  and  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  usurper  Magnentius,  ii.  189, 190.  Is 
reduced  to  abdicate  his  new  dignity,  192. 

Victoria  exercises  the  government  over  the  legions  and  province  of  Gaul, 

Vietofyi  her  statue  and  altar,  in  the  senate  house  at  Rome,  detcri^>ed. 
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iiL  188,  134.    The  senate  petitions  the  Christian  emperors  to  have  it 
restored,  134. 

Tigilantius,  the  presbyter,  is  abused  by  St.  Jerom  for  opposing  monkish 
superstition,  iii.  157,  note, 

Yi^us,  interpreter  to  the  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  At- 
tila,  is  priry  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  iiL  416.  Is  de 
tected  by  Attila,*416. 

purchases  the  papal  chair  of  Belisarins  and  his  wife,  iy.  169.  In- 
stigates Justinian  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Italy,  265. 

Vine,  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  i.  65,  66,  notes  M.  and  W. 

Virsil,  his  fourth  ecloffue  interpreted  into  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  2^,  270.  Is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk,  ir.  66. 

Yitalian,  the  Gothic  chief,  is  treacherously  murdered  at  Constantinople, 
iT.  43. 

Yitalianus,  pretorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Maximin,  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  L  207. 

Yitellius,  emperor,  his  character,  i.  96,  note, 

Yietorinus,  successor  of  Fosthumus,  L  348.    His  death  and  character,  348. 

Yiterbo,  battle  of,  yi.  448. 

Yitiges,- general  of  the  barbarians  under  Theodatus,  king  of  Italy,  is  by 
his  troops  declared  king  of  Italy,  iv.  157.  He  besieges  Belisarius  in 
Rome,  159.  Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  172, 173.  He  is  besieged  by 
Belisarius  in  Ravenna,  178.  Is  taken  prisoner  in  Ravenna,  181.  Con- 
forms  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  and  is  honorably  settied  in  Asia,  181, 182. 
His  embassy  to  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  219. 

Yitruvius,  the  architect,  his  remarks  on  the  buildings  of  Rome,  iii.  265. 

Yizier,  derivation  of  that  api)ellation,  v.  121,  note, 

Yoconian  law  abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance,  iv.  361.  How 
evaded,  364. 

Yoltaire  prefers  the  labarum  of  Constantine  to  the  angel  of  Licinius,  ii. 
263,  note.    His  reflections  on  the  expenses  of  a  siege,  iii.  640,  note, 

Yortigem,  king  of  South  Britain,  his  invitation  of  the  Saxons  for  assist- 
ance against  his  enemies,  iii.  616,  note. 

Yonti,  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits  against  the  Huns,  iii.  19. 

W. 

Walachians,  the  present,  descendants  from  the  Roman  settiers  in  ancient 

Dacia,  i.  342,  noU. 
Wales  settled  by  British  refrigees  from  Saxon  tyranny,  iii.  621,  625.    The 

bards  of,  628. 
Wallia  is  chosen  kinsr  of  the  Gtoths,  iii.  311.    He  reduces  the  barbarous 

invaders  of  Spain,  312.    Is  settied  in  Aquitain,  312. 
Walter  the  Penniless,  a  leader  in  the  first  crusade,  marches  through  Hun- 

Wjary,  v.  553,  554. 
ar  and  robbery,  their  difference,  y.  88.    Evolutions  and  military  exercise 
of  the  Greeks,  367.    Military  character  of  the  Saracens,  370.    Of  the 
Pranks  and  Latins,  371. 

Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary  character,  ii.  486,  note.  His 
labors  to  establish  the  miraculous  interruption  to  Julian's  building  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  439, 440,  notes,  vide  notee  G.  and  M. 

Wama,  battle  of,  between  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  and  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  vi.  355. 

Werdan,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin,  v.  194» 
noteM.. 

Wenck,  Mr.,  German  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by,  incomplete,  vide  Editor's  Preface,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi.  His  valu- 
able notes  added  to  the  present  edition,  and  marked  W. 
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WkMil,  the  avenge  piioe  of»  nrnder  ti^  saoeeeeore  of  Constaaljiie  the 

Great,  iL  466,  not^ 
Whiuker.  Mr.,  remarke  on  hit  «ceoimt  of  the  Ixiah  descent  of  the  Soottldi 

nation,  iL  560,  note^ 
White,  Mr.,  AraUc  pcofMSor  at  Oxfiord,  ohamcter  of  hU  senaone  9t 

Bampton's  lecture,  v.  288,  note. 
Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,  his  benevolent  estaWishinent  atSdesgr*  xH. 

f27. 
William  I.,  the  Bad,  king  of  Sicily,  v.  493. 
Williara  II.,  the  Good,  lung  of  Sicily,  y.  494. 
Windmills,  the  use  of,  from  whence  derived,  vL  129. 
Wine,  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited  by  Mahomet,  r.  ii6. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when  and  b^  whom  that  hook  was  written,  iL  ^^ 
Wolodomir«  great  prince  of  Bussia,  y.  436.    Marries  Anne,  daxuhter  of  Ite 

emperor  Bomanus,  862.    His  conversion  to  Christianity,  43a 
fiTomen,  in  heredi taw*  monarchies,  allowed  to  exercise  sovwreigBtsF*  though 

incapable  of  suboroinate  state  offices,  i.  175.    Opinion  of.  l^MeteUus 

Nnmidicus,  176,  note.    How  treated  by  the  Boman  civil  laws,  iv.  943, 

846.     The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  364.     Axe  not  excluded  from 

Paradise,  by  Mahomet,  v.  119. 


ILeaofhoB,  his  description  of  the  desert  of  Xesopotanda,  U.  477, 

Xenes,  the  rituation  of  his  bridge  of  boats  for  passing  over  to 

polBled  out,  iL  91, 98,  noe0  M. 


jrettn-Thsou>tsal,  the  mamdarin,  Mtrielism  end  yirtues  ^,  iiL  397,  weAsi, 

yL22l.fwtoM.  ^^ 

Yemen,  or  Anbia  FeUx,  y.  77*  neie  M.    Cmttefed  Isj  Nuahirvaii,  who 

places  a  Homsrite  prince  on  the  throne,  iv.  4!a.  note  M. 
Termuk.  battle  oC  betwoMi  the  Greeks  and  tbieaesaeeiis,  v.  107,  208,  vmCs 

Yef degerd,  fciiig  of  Persia,  iv.  483,  484,  His  reun  the  era  of  the  fiOl  of 
the  Sassanian  dynas^,  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  v.  177,  178, 
vide  note  M.    His  flight  to  Farsistan,  182. 

Yesid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  v.  162. 


JUberg«|i  isvftdes  ^  Eastern  emnire  witii  an  army  of  Bulgarians,  iv,  28S, 

note  M.    Is  repulsed  by  Belisarius,  283. 
Zaehanr,  pope,  pietteunces  the  deposition  of  Childerie,  kmg  of  France 

and  the  appointment  of  Pepin  to  succeed  him,  v.  28. 
Zano,  brother  of  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  usurper,  eon^uos  Sardimn,  iv.  130. 

His  letters  intercepted,  130,  note  M.    Is  recalled  to  assist  his  brother, 

130.    IskiUed,lsi. 
Zara,  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coaat,  reduced  by  the  orosaders  for  the 

republic  of  Venice,  vi.  68,  69.     . 
Zendavesta,  the,  or  book  of  the  Gh^iers,  L  229,  inde  note  M.,  232,  note  G*, 

232.  note  Q.,  238,  note  M.,  v.  264,fMtoM. 
Zenghi,  sultan,  his  valor  and  conquests,  vi.  16. 
Zeno,  emnwror  of  the  East,  receives  a  anrrender  of  the  Imperial  Aovera- 

ment  of  the  Western  empire  from  the  senate  of  Borne,  iti.  612.    The 

vicissitudes  of  his  lifo  Mid  reign,  iv.  8,  4.    His  chaFaoter,  4, 5,  note  M. 

His  "Henoticon/'  622. 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and  history,  L  350,  356,  360. 
Zingis.  first  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  parallel  between  him  and 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  iii.  389.    His  inhuman  proposal  for  inqproving 
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Ms  conquests  in  China,  397.    His  birth  and  earljr  military  exploits,  Ti. 

904,  note  M.    His  laws,  205.    Establishes  a  system  of  religion,  206,  noU 

M.    His  invasion  of  China,  209.    Of  Carisme,  Transoxiana,  and  Persia, 

210.    His  death,  212^  note  M. 
Zizais,  a  noble  Sarmatian,  is  made  king  of  that  nation,  by  the  emperor 

Constantius,  ii.  222. 
Zobier,  the  Saracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion  of  Africa,  t.  238. 
Zoe,  the  concubine,  and  afterwards  fourth  vdfe  of  the  emperor  Leo  the 

Philosopher,  iv.  602. 
— — ,  wife  of  the  emperors  Romanus  III.  and  Michael  IV.,  ir.  611. 
Zoroaster,  the  Persian  prophet,  his  high  antiquity,  i.  229,  230,  note,  and 

note  M.    Abridgment  of  his  theology,  231,  232,  notes  G.  and  M.,  233, 234, 

note  M.    Proviaes  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  234, 235,  note,  G. 
'  Assigns  tithes  to  the  priests,  236,  237,  note,  vide  note  M. 
Zosimus,  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  the  lustral  contribution 

ii.  150. 
Zuinglius,  the  Reformer,  his  concej^tions  of  the  Eucharist,  v.  400. 
Zttricn,  brief  history  of  that  city,  vi  431. 
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